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HIGH-SPEED TURBO-ALTERNATORS—DESIGNS AND 

LIMITATIONS 


BY B. G. LAMME 


The real problems in the design of turbo-alternators did not 
really develop until the high-speed, large capacity units came into 
demand. In the earlier worL, the difficulties in design were 
mostly those due to lack of experience and to insufficient knowl¬ 
edge of the possibilities of materials, etc. As more data were 
obtained, the speeds and capacities were gradually increased, 
until with the present large capacities and high speeds a number 
of conditions are encountered which may be considered as true 
physical limitations. 

The principal difficulties in the design of the earlier machines 
were found in the permissible weight which could be carried by 
bearings, undue noise due to the open construction of the 
machines, and the troubles incident to the through-shaft con¬ 
struction of the rotor. 

The bearing problem was eliminated by securing more complete 
data, which showed that the possibilities in this feature had 
hardly been touched upon. 

The solution of the noise problem was largely one of enclosing 
the machine without interfering with the ventilation. In doing 
this, the noise problem was practically eliminated, but the 
greater problem of ventilation then developed. 

In overcoming the difficulties of the through-shaft construc¬ 
tion, the first great advance was made in the direction of larger 
outputs at higher speeds. In very high-speed machines, the 
diameter of the shaft in the rotor core is necessarily small. As 
the over-all diameter of the core is comparatively small, it fol¬ 
lows that, after allowing for the slot depth, and the metal in the 
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core necessary to withstand the high rotative stresses, there is 
left but little available space for the shaft. About 600 kv-a. 
capacity at 3600’rev. per min. was the limit with this construction. 

The first great advance in this problem was made by the intro¬ 
duction of rotors without the through-shaft. By this means, 
the parts of the shaft adjacent to the rotor core proper could 
be very much heavier than with the through-shaft type, 
and this, combined with the solid rotor core, gave great stiffness 
or rigidity compared with the former through-shaft type. This 
allowed much larger cores, with correspondingly increased out¬ 
puts. The two-pole parallel slot type of rotor with bolted-on 
shaft construction, as described later, was apparently a leader 
in this respect, due to mechanical, rather than electrical, char¬ 
acteristics. When this type had proved to be a successful one, 
the possible capacities of two-pole, 3600-revolution, 60-cycle 
machines at once jumped from 600 to 1000 kv-a., and this was 




quickly followed by 1500, 2000 and 3000-kv-a. units at 3600 
revolutions. Since then, the increase in capacity at this speed 
has been more gradual, but has been carried up to 5000 kv-a. 
at present, with possibilities of a 6250-kv-a. unit. 

The radial slot type of rotor, also described later, when con¬ 
structed with its core and shaft in one piece, quickly followed the 
parallel-slot type in the above growth, and may eventually catch 
up with its only rival in the two-pole, 60-cycle field of construc¬ 
tion. 

About the same time that the through-shaft type was super¬ 
seded in the two-pole, 60-cycle machine, a corresponding change 
was made in the two-pole, 25-cycle, and in four-pole rotors for 
both frequencies, so that, at the present time, practically no 
designs for the highest-speed machines use the through-shaft 
type of construction. This latter, however, has been retained 
in some of the more moderate speed large-capacity units. 
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On account of the high rotative and peripheral speeds, the 
general design of large capacity turbo-generators turns upon the 
type and construction of the rotor, rather than the stator. 
Various designs and types of rotors have been developed, but, 
with rare exceptions, only two general types are now built in 
this country. These may be designated as the radial-slot and 
the parallel-slot types. Each has a number of advantages over 
its rival and each has given good results in practise. 

Radial Slot Type of Rotor 

In the radial slot type, as usually constructed for high-speed 
machines, the core and shaft are forged in one piece in the smaller 
and more moderate sizes, but may be built up of a number of 
separate plates or disks bolted rigidly together in the larger sizes. 
In this type, the core is cylindrical in all cases, and in the outside 
surfaces are radial slots, usually arranged in groups, in which the 



exciting windings are placed. While all radial slot types of 
rotors bear a general resemblance to each other, yet there are 
marked differences in the method of forming the slots and teeth 
which constitute the outer surface. In some types the solid 
rotor core has radial slots milled or slotted in the main body of 
the core. In other cases the slots are formed outside the main 
core by inserted teeth, usually with overhanging tips, between 
which the exciting coils lie. These two general constructions 
are illustrated in Fig. 3. Examples of the inserted-tooth con¬ 
struction are found in the large moderate-speed rotors of one 
American company, and in somewhat higher speed machines of 
a German company. However, with the advent of the high¬ 
speed, high capacity machines, the milled-in construction of 
the radial slots appears to be taking the lead, due to certain 
mechanical limitations in the inserted-tooth types. 

On account of the radial slots and the usual concentric arrange- 
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meat of the exciting coils, the field or exciting turns cannot be 
assembled and insulated before placing on the core, except in 
the inserted-tooth type of construction. With the milled-in slot 
type, the field conductors, usually of fiat strap, are dropped into 
the slot one at a time, with insulation between individual turns. 
For ease of winding, the ends are usually allowed to overhang 
the core, and require a very ample outside support in the very 
high-speed machines. This is illustrated in Pig. 4. The com¬ 
pleted coils are usually held in place by strong non-magnetic 
wedges m the tops of the slots. These wedges are usually carried 
by overhanging pole tips, in the inserted-tooth type, or by grooves 
in the sides of the slots in the milled-slot type. The design of 
the supports for the overhanging end windings has furnished one 
of the difficult problems in this type of construction. Examples 




in Jbigs. 5 and 6. 

This general construction of the radial slot type of rotor is 
o vious y applicable to machines of any number of poles With 
a two-pole machine there wfil be only two groups of coil slots and 

tW LTh 1 poles 

ere will be four or six groups respectively. It is evident that, 

of thp n motion, a cylindncal rotor is obtained, regardless 
of the number of poles. It is also evident that the problem of 
suppor ing the end windings becomes an increasingly difficult 
one, as the number of poles is decreased and the span of the 
end windmgs is correspondingly increased. 

nn^ uhich, m very high-speed machines, must consist of material 
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having extra good physical characteristics, for this ring must 
not only be able to carry itself, but must also carry the weight 
of the underlying end windings which it supports. In the German 
inserted-tooth rotor, the end windings are supported by steel 
bands of many layers, instead of the solid steel ring. In some of 
the lower speed radial slot machines, such as one American type 
with inserted teeth, the end supports are of ring form, usually 
made in a number of sections, which are bolted to an inner shelf 
by numerous bolts extending from the outer ring between the 
coils of the end windings to the inner shelf. While this construc¬ 
tion is satisfactory for the more moderate peripheral speeds, yet 
with the much higher speeds in some of the later practise, this 
construction has been superseded by a solid ring type of support. 

Parallel-Slot Type of Rotor 

In the parallel-slot type of rotor, the slots for the exciting coils, 
for any number of field poles, lie in planes parallel to one another 
and to the rotor axis. The arrangement is illustrated by Fig. 7. 
As usually constructed, the slots are cut across the ends of the 
poles, as well as in the sides, so that the exciting coils are em¬ 
bedded in metal throughout their length. The object of this 
general arrangement of parallel slots is to facilitate the winding 
of the exciting coils. The rotor can be placed upon a turn-table, 
or similar device, and rotated, to wind the coils in place under 
tension. Two or more coils can be wound at the same time, as 
is actually done in practise. As the coils can be wound under 
tension, and as the conductors usually consist of thin flat strap, 
which can be wound in very tightly, the resultant winding is a 
very substantial piece of work. The finished winding is sup¬ 
ported by metal wedges over the coils. 

It is obvious that, with this construction, no external support 
is required for the end windings, as the field core proper furnishes 
the necessary support. It was largely on account of this feature 
of well supported end windings that the parallel-slot type took 
a leading position during the growth of the larger two-pole, 
60-cycle alternators. With -the radial-slot type, the support 
of the end mndings presented a more difficult problem 
in the large capacity, high-speed, two-pole machines, which, 
however, is being gradually solved. 

In the two-pole, parallel-slot cpnstruction, in order to utilize 
the available winding space to advantage, it is necessary for the 
windings to cover the central portion of the core end where the 
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shaft is usually attached, as shown before in Figs. 7 and 8. There¬ 
fore, with this construction, a separate head ” or driving flange 
must be bolted to the core at each end, this head carrying the 
shaft, as shown in Fig. 8. To avoid magnetic shunting of the 
field flux, this driving head must be made of non-magnetic 
material, usually of some high grade bronze, to which the shaft 
is attached in such a way as to keep the magnetic leakage as 
low" as possible. This makes a good strong construction, but is 
necessarily rather expensive, due to the bronze driving heads. 
As these cost but little more for a long rotor than for a short one, 
the construction therefore tends toward relatively long, small- 
diameter cores in order to lessen the relative dimensions of the 
bronze heads. 


In two-pole, single-phase machines of this construction, the 
copper cage damper for suppressing the armature pulsating re¬ 
action on the field is comprised partly of these bronze heads, 
W"hich form the end rings ” for the copper bars embedded in 
the slots in the rotor face. . 

In the four-pole, parallel-slot machine, no bolted-on driving 
heads are necessary, for the core proper and the shaft may be 
cast, or forged, in one piece, or in two or more pieces, which are 
bolted or “ linked ” together to form a solid core. The principal 
difference between the two-pole and the four-pole parallel slot 
constructions, is that the latter must have salient or projecting 
poles, in order to utilize the parallel construction for the slots, 
while the two-pole machine is preferably made cylindrical. Fig. 
9 illustrates this feature. 


It IS evident that there is considerable available spaceffost by 
the openings between the projecting poles, while the sections of 
the poles themselves are cut down very materially by the slots 
for the exciting winding. The limitations, therefore, in such a 
rotor are in the magnetic section of the field poles and in the 
available copper space, and in these features the four-pole parallel 
slot rotor is inferior to the radial slot type. In the two-pole 
machine, however, the difference between the radial slot and the 
parallel slot is not nearly so pronounced, as is indicated in Pie. 10 
where the two arrangements are shown on one core for compari¬ 
son. It may be seen from this that, in the two-pole form the 
two constructions approach each other, to a certain extent 

oTersletf fhl construction being radial, while 

others depart but little from the radial. One disadvantage in the 

two-pole, parallel-slot type, however, lies in the smaller amount of 
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copper space which is obtained, for the slot space must necessarily 
cover a less proportion of the total circumference than is permis¬ 
sible with the radial slot type. This winding space is limited by 
the physical requirements as regards bending and breaking 

strains in the overhanging tip a 
in Fig. 10. In the radial slot 
type, the slot space has no such 
limitation. Also, on account of 
the grouping of the field copper 
into a narrower zone in the 
parallel slot type, the heat con¬ 
duction from the copper presents 
a more difficult problem than in 
the radial type. 

At first glance, it would appear 
10 that the effective length of the 

field core in the parallel slot type 
is very considerably diminished by the slots across the ends 
of the core. However, this is only an apparent effect, for the 
true length of the core should be taken as that inside of the 
winding slots, and it should be considered that the additional 



Fig. 11 


length of- the core at the pole face is in the nature of a coil 
support which takes the place of the separate support in the 
radial slot type. Therefore, if over-all lengths, including 
rotor coil supports, are compared in the two types, there 
is but little difference, as indicated by Fig. 11. However, 
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tf the armature core is made of the same width as the pole face, 
in both types of rotors, then in the parallel-slot type it will be 
materially greater than in the radial, for the overhanging pole 
bps of the parallel-slot machine are also effective magnetically 
in urmshmg flux to the armature. Therefore, as regards the 
stator this tends toward a wider core in the axial direction, and 
a shallower depth of iron back of the amrature slots, as indicated 
in ig. Also, on account of the relatively larger polar sur¬ 
face, in the parallel slot type of rotor, the magnetic flux density 
in the air gap is usually relatively smaller than in the radial slot 
type, which conduces towards a larger depth of air gap. Also 
on account of the larger polar surface, the available space for 
armature slots and teeth is correspondingly increased. There¬ 
fore, this type of construction is better adapted for the straight 
air gap method of ventilation, as will be described later. The 
pater section available for slots and teeth at the stator pole 

ventilating ducts. The relatively 
^e depth of gap allows a large amount'of air to be fed through 

core ventilation has been used very largely with this type of 

thlt' Srtrtf T‘ * 1 ® P^^^llel-slot type of rotor, it is obLus 
section of S compared with the minimum 

sSuration ?n ft ^ “^S^^tic ' 

saturation in the held core itself. 

linJhe?thIr"^^ parallel-slot rotor, the field section is more 

poles. However, in this type of construction, the air 
gap method of ventilation is relatively easy due to the Let fhti 

to the stator ventilating ducts. In consequence the oroblem 
of ventilation is usually not a serious one in this type of rotor 

obvlously^^ite tendency to noise is 

pole pamUrtv^e V ? T type or the two- 

_ Nothing has yet been said as to the peripheral speeds obtained 
m some of the actual designs of the higher speed venerators 

confront the ^esig 

-eniator P®" 60-cycle 

generator already referred to, which is of the parallel-slot rotor 

construction, the rotor diameter is 26 in. (66 cm.). This gives a 
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peripheral speed of 408 ft. (124.3 m.) per second, or approximately 
24,500 ft. (/468 m.) per minute. The core is designed- for a 
very considerable margin of safety, and is actually tested at 
overspeeds which give practically 30,000 ft. (9144 ni.) peripheral 
speed at the surface of the core. 

In certain 19,000-kv-a., 62§-cycle, four-pole, 1875-rev. per min. 
machines mow being built, which are of the radial-slot rotor 
construction, the rotor diameter is 49 in. (124.4 cm.). This gives 
a peripheral speed of 24,000 ft. (7315 m.) per minute. This 
compares with a speed of 21,600 ft. (6583 m.) in a 21,000-kv-a. 
two-pole, 1500-rev. per min., 25-cycle, radial-slot machine also 
being built, the rotor core of which is shown in Fig. 12. Obviously 
the mechanical limitations are being more closely approached in 
the 60-cycle machines, up to the present capacities. 

If a comparison is made between the above 5000 and 19,- 
000-kv-a. rotors, with their parallel and radial type construc¬ 
tions, it is found that their limitations lie in quite different 
features. In the radial-slot type, the core stresses are much 
lower than in the other, but the supporting end ring is an im¬ 
portant problem, requiring for its solution a very high grade of 
steel for the material of the ring. In the parallel-slot rotor, the 
maximum stresses are in the core itself, principally in the parts 
which overhang the slots at the sides and ends of the core. In 
the radial slot core, there ai*e no such overhanging masses. In 
both constructions, the core material is purposely made of re¬ 
latively soft steel, having a high percentage elongation, the ob¬ 
ject being to obtain a material which can yield sufficiently to 
transfer the strains, from local higher points, to adjacent lower 
parts, and thus equalize them, to a great extent. 

The smaller diameter rotor cores are made of steel forgings, 
in one piece. The larger cores are made up of thick steel plates 
assembled and bolted together to form a solid mass comprising 
the core and shaft extensions. By this disk construction, com¬ 
mercial material is used which is of uniform quality clear to the 
center of the disks. The fiber of the material is in a direction 
best suited to the directions of stress. With corresponding size 
cores made in one piece, the outside, to a certain depth, can be 
given fair physical characteristics, but the center is liable to be 
glass-hard, as found by experience. However, this may not 
be a prohibitive condition in machines of more moderate per¬ 
ipheral speeds. Herein lies one great difference between American 
and European limitations. In American practise, 60 cycles, 
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SaufnoT w?°i P®^ machines, is the standard 

anrrson r. “ standard, giving 3000 

and 1500-rev. per min. machines. These lower speeds make 

an enormous difference in the possibilities of design and construe- 

Present Limitations in Design 

On account of the very great capacities, at high speeds now 

being obtained in turbo-generator practise, k num£r of proble2 

are being encountered, the solutions of which are pSdL 

more or less radical changes, both in design and in f 
Somp nf i-Un u..v,' 4 . t. I o n m aesign and in practise. 

borne of the limitations now encountered are in the relativelv 
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harmful, in those cases where the total quantity of air is limited. 
This has a direct bearing on the size of ventilating ducts or 
passages in a machine. If the air path through a duct is relatively 
long, then a considerable width of duct may be required in order 
to get the necessary quantity of air through it. On the other 
hand, if the air path is very short, then a very^ narrow duct 
may be most effective, for a wider duct may allow more air to 
pass through than can be utilized in taking up the heat. 

No matter how thoroughly the ventilating air is distributed 
through the heat-generating body, or however effective the 
heat-dissipating surfaces may be, the total air supplied must be 
ample in quantity, or its temperature will be raised an undue 
amount. As the surfaces to be cooled must always have a 
higher temperature than the cooling air, any considerable rise 
in the latter will have a direct influence on the ultimate tempera¬ 
ture which may be attained by the body to be cooled. Con¬ 
versely, if an ample quantity of cooling air is supplied, but the 
heat-dissipating surfaces are insufficient, the ultimate tempera¬ 
ture of the body will also be affected. 

In large capacity, high-speed turbo-generators, the problem 
of ventilation is one of the most difficult ones encountered. The 
trouble lies principally in the large total loss expended in a very 
limited space. The difficulties of the problem may be illustrated 
by the following example: 

Assume, in a 1500-rev. per min., 25-cycle, 15,000-kv-a. 
machine, a total efficiency of 96.5 per cent, including air friction 
loss inside of the machine. This means a total loss in the machine 
of 545 kw., which is not excessive for this capacity, but is very 
large for the limited space in which it is developed. A very 
large volume of cooling air is required for carrying away the 
heat due to this loss. A simple approximate rule for determining 
the quantity of air required is that an expenditure of one kw. 
in one minute will raise the temperature of 100 cu. ft. (2.8 cu. 
m.) of air 18 deg. cent. Therefore, 545 kw. loss would require a 
supply of ventilating air of approximately 50,000 cu. ft. (1416 
cu. m.) per minute for a rise of the outgoing air of 20 deg. above 
that of the incoming air. Assuming a velocity of 3000 ft. (914 m.) 
per minute, this would mean, with a cylindrical ventilating 
channel, a diameter of 56 in. (142.2 cm.), which is greater than 
the rotor diameter itself. However, as the cooling air ordinarily 
would be supplied to both sides of the machine, the ventilating 
passage need only be half the above section for each side. 
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Obviously, stich passages are prohibitively large, and much 
greater air velocities through the machine proper are necessary. 
Velocities as high as 5000 to 6000 ft. (1524 to 1828 m.) per 
minute are common, while, in some cases, more than 10,000 
ft. (3048 m.) per minute has been required in certain constricted 
sections of the air path inside the machines. Therefore, no 
matter how the problem is considered, it may be seen that 
the above condition of the enormous volume of air required, 
makes the problem of ventilation a difficult one. 

There are several methods of ventilating large turbo-generators, 
depending upon the system of applying the air. There is, first, 
the radial system, in which practically all the cooling air passes 
out radially through ventilating ducts in the stator core. This 
radial system of ventilating can be subdivided into two alterna¬ 
tive methods, depending upon whether the air is partly or 
wholly supplied through passages in the rotor, or through the 
air gap alone. These two methods are illustrated in Fig. 13. 
The straight air gap arrangement may require a relatively large 
air gap, combined with very high velocity of the air along the 
gap, while the other method permits a considerably shorter gap. 
The straight air gap method of ventilation is used, to a 
considerable extent, in all 60-cycle machines of two-pole con¬ 
struction, while it is practically the only one that has been used 
with the parallel-slot type of machine with either two or four 
poles. In this parallel-slot type of rotor, however, the air gap can 
be relatively larger than the radial-slot type of rotor, as explained 
before, which compensates, to some extent, for the necessity of 
depending upon this method entirely. In the four-pole parallel- 
slot rotors, the interpolar spaces are also effective. Moreover, 
with parallel-slot rotors in general, the openings from the air 
gap into the stator ventilating ducts can usually be somewhat 
larger in total section than with the radial type of rotor, as also 
described before. However, the relatively greater axial length 
of the core of the parallel-slot type of rotor increases the length 
of the constricted air passages along the air gap in the two-pole 
machines, which is a material disadvantage. 

The straight air gap type of ventilation has proved astonish¬ 
ingly effective in cooling the rotor in both the radial and parallel- 
slot types of rotors, and with either type there is usually no 
great difficulty in forcing through enough air to cool the rotor 
core in a fairly effective manner. It must be considered, however, 
that the total rotor loss in large turbo-generators is possibly 
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only 10 per cent of the total loss which must be taken care of, and 
a relatively small proportion of the total ventilating air may 
suffice to cool it. According to actual measurements, corrobo¬ 
rated by general experience, the cylindrical surface of the rotor 
core can give off Jour or five watts per square inch (6.45 sq. 
cm.) to the cooling air, with a temperature rise of the rotor 
surface of about 35 to 40 deg. cent, above the cooling air. To 
those who have had experience with dissipating heat from electric 
apparatus, this result will appear to be extremely good. 

The real difficulty with the air gap method of ventilation 
is not so much in getting enough air through for cooling the 



Fig. 13 Fig. 14 


rotor itself, but it is in the much larger quantity required for 
the stator. For instance, a one-inch (2.54-cm.) depth of gap 
(from iron to iron) with a 50-in. (127-cm.) diameter of rotor, 
means a total section of air path into the gap (counting both 
ends of rotor) of 314 sq.in. or 2.18 sq. ft, (0.19 sq. m.). At a 
velocity of 10,000 ft. (3048 m.) per minute, this allows a flow 
of only 21,800 cu. ft. (617 cu. m.) per minute, which will not 
take care of a large machine, from the present standpoint of 
possible capacities with the above diameter of rotor. By 
additional openings in the rotor core, this might be increased to 
30,000 cu. ft. (849 cu. m.) per minute, but even this is still 
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much less than a machine with a 50-in. (127-cm.) diameter of 
rotor would require if built for capacities otherwise possible. 
Therefore, on account of this limitation in the amount of cooling 
mr, other means of ventilation have received much considera¬ 
tion. Two other general systems of ventilation, in addition to 
e gap method, have been used, namely, the circumferential 
method, and the axml. The former has been developed and 
applied more extensively in the past, but the latter contains 
possibilities which are bringing it rapidly to the front 
In the circumferential method of ventilation, air is supplied 
to one or more points on the outside circumference of the stator, 
and IS forced circumferentially around through the air ducts to 
suitable outlets,_ also on the outside surface. Air gap ventilation 
usually combined with this circumferential method, partly to 
cool the roton The general arrangement is indicated diagram- 
matically “ Fig. 14, in its simplest foim, namely, with one inlet 
d one outlet diametncally opposite. A serious objection to 
this method of ventilation is found in the limited section of the 

Jn? for example, a depth of stator 

nf 40 m armature slots and a total 

40 8-in (9.5-mm.) ventilating ducts, or a total effective duct 

space of 15 in. (37.1 cm.) width, then this gives a total section 
ofventilatmgpath of 20 X 15 X 2 = 600 sq.in., or 4.16 sq. ft. 
(0.386 sq. m.). On account of the relatively great length of the 

of more than 6000 to 7000 ft. 

SS 10 nS fr economical, but even 

ith 10,000 ft (3048 m.) velocity, the total quantity of air 

ou e only 41,600 cu. ft. (1166 cu. m.) per minute. Further- 

reed in machines with very high- 

peed rotors, by interference between the radial and the cir- 

SSnot that the full benefit of 

the crumferenr, r ^ apparently 

fairlv ^^“J®^®’^tial action can predominate, and the method is 

ducts- but a? air capacity of the stator 

serioirinterfir ventilation may very 

, +-1 J terfere with the other, so much so, that the radial 

ventilation alone, even with its very restricted gap section mav 

Ming together. " 
such i “ ““rf'nenpe. various methods have been devised, 
smg part, or all, of the radial ventilating ducts at the 

Lne arrangement which has been used in Europe to a considerable 
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extent is indicated in Fig. 15. In this, the alternate radial air 
ducts are closed at the outside surface, while all are closed at 
the air gap. The air enters by the ducts open at the back of 
the machine, flows both circumferentially and toward the gap, 
and crosses over to the intermediate ducts by axial openings back 
of the armature teeth, and then along these ducts to the outlet. 
This scheme is effective in principle, but is uneconomical in the 
sense that less than the total section of stator ducts is useful, 
as regards the quantity of air which can be carried. There is 
usually one large central duct to allow an outlet for the rotor 
ventilating air. This particular arrangement of the stator also 
uses axial ventilation in crossing over from one set of ducts to 
the other, which is an effective arrangement. 

A modification of the simple circumferential method of 



ventilation is to admit air to the back of the stator at two oppo¬ 
site sides of the machine, and deliver it at two outlets at inter¬ 
mediate points on the surface, as shown diagrammatically in 
Fig. 16. By this means, the cross-section of the ventilating 
path is doubled and the length is halved. Also, the interference 
of the radial ventilation with the circumferential will be less 
harmful. A serious disadvantage in the circumferential venti¬ 
lation in general is that the ventilating path is relatively long, 
especially where there is but one inlet and outlet, and therefore 
the cooling air at the outlet of the channel may be considerably 
hotter than at the inlet, with consequently less effective cooling 
action. This means points of local higher temperature in the 
core, due to the method of ventilation. In the radial type of 
ventilation, the coolest air is applied near the* seat of the highest 
losses, namely, at the armature teeth, and immediately^back of 
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sidered as combined in one central channel. This general 
arrangement is illustrated in Fig. 17. The rotor cooling is 
accomplished by air along the air gap, and through the rotor 
core to the large central duct. In this method of, ventilation, 
therefore, there is a combination of two types, namely, the axial 
and the air gap, but there is not the interference between the 

two that is sometimes found where the circumferential method is 
used. 

From the preceding, it may be seen that the problem of 
putting a sufficient quantity of air through the machine is an 
extremely difficult one. In addition, in very large machines, 
the problem of supplying, the required quantity of air from a 
suitable blower forms another serious problem. In smaller 
capacities, and in slower speed machines, it has been the usual 
practise to attach blowing fans to the rotor shaft or core, as 



part of the outfit. There is no particular difficulty in this 
arrangement, except, possibly, in the high-speed construction 
of the fans required for 60-cycle, two-pole machines. vSuch 
fans can supply an amount of air which is limited by the diameter 
and other dimensions of the fan itself. 

Assume, for example, that by lengthening the rotor core, or 
by other modifications in the construction, the capacity of the 
machine can be doubled, and therefore double the quantity of 
air is required for cooling. If the limit of the fan design or 
operation was reached before, then obviously some radical 
change is required with the new capacity of the machine. This 
condition apparently has been reached in some of the later 
practise in large, high-speed turbo-alternators. One obvious 
solution of this difficulty lies in the use of separate lower-speed, 
large diameter, fans or blowers. This may appear to be a step 
backward, but when the above conditions and limitations are 
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taken into account, it is not so. The tail ” must not be 
allowed to wag the dog;'’ the blower, which is an adjunct, 
must not be allowed to dominate the construction of the machine 
itself. Moreover, there are a number of meritorious features in 
the use of a separate blower. In the first place, it can be made 
somewhat more efficient than the high-speed, rotor-driven fans. 
Again, with a suitable means to drive, variable speeds, and 
therefore different air pressures, can be obtained. This feature 
may prove to be very desirable or advantageous under peak, 
or overload, or emergency conditions. 

One further condition keeps cropping out in the general 
problem of ventilation, namely, that of filtering or washing, or 
otherwise cleaning the ventilating air. With 50,000 to 75,000 
cu. ft. (1415 to 2122 cu. m.) of air per minute passing through 
a large machine, obviously in a year’s time an enormous quan¬ 
tity of foreign matter is carried through the machine with the 
ventilating air. A deposit of a very small per cent of this in the 
machine will probably be disastrous. In fact, however, the 
high velocity of the air through the machine serves to keep the 
air passages clear if no oil or moisture is allowed to enter. That 
a large amount of foreign matter does go through the machine 
is very soon shown in case a little oil is allowed to get into the 
ventilating passages. This oil catches the dirt and in a short 
time the ventilating passages may be very materially obstructed. 

On account of the deposit of dust, etc., in the ventilating 
passages, it is necessary to clean certain types of machines at 
more or less frequent intervals, and it is advisable to clean all 
types occasionally. With some systems of ventilation, where 
such cleaning is difficult, or almost impossible, such as that 
shown in Fig. 16, provision must be made for cleaning the air 
before it enters the machine. With the particular construction 
shown in Fig. 16, air filters are almost always supplied. In the 
American types of construction, however, such filters have not 
yet been used, except in a more or less experimental manner, 
due probably to the greater accessibility of these machines as 
regards cleaning. But such filtering processes possess consider¬ 
able merit in general. One modification which is being agitated 
at present is that of washing, instead of filtering, the air. This 
serves the double purpose of cleaning and cooling the air, and 
in very hot weather, when the available capacity of the machine 
is at its minimum, this cooling effect may mean a reduction of 
6 to 10 deg, in the temperature of the machine. 
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The Temperature Problem 

In the general problem of temperatures in electrical apparatus, 
it is not the rises, but rather the ultimate or limiting temperatures 
which are of first importance. Furthermore, the real limitation 
in ultimate temperature does not lie in the copper and iron, 
but in insulating materials used; and only insofar as the tem¬ 
peratures of the former affect the latter do they concern the 
general problem. However, as insulating materials in themselves 
are not usually sources of heat, but as they receive most of their 
heat from adjacent media, such as iron or copper which may be 
generating loss, the real temperature problem, as regards insula¬ 
tion, resolves itself into the consideration of that of the adjacent 
materials. Therefore, it is one which, for its full analysis, 
requires a knowledge of the sources and amounts of heat gener¬ 
ated, and its conduction and distribution to other parts. 

Broadly speaking, there is always a flow of heat from points 
of higher to those of lower heat potential and the amount of 
flow is also a function of the quantity of heat generated, the 
section and length of the paths through which it can flow, and 
the specific heat resistance of the various materials which con¬ 
duct the heat. In an electric generator, for example, heat is 
generated in large quantities in the armature teeth and in the 
armature core. It is also generated in the armature coils when 
the machine is carrying load. Part of the annature copper is 
buried in the armature slots where it is almost surrounded by 
iron, which, in itself, develops a loss, while another part, such 
as the end windings, may be surrounded by, and thoroughly 
exposed to, the ventilating or cooling air. In such end portions, 
the flow of heat will usually be from the inside copper, directly 
through the insulation to the cooling air. The amount of heat 
which will flow from the copper through the insulation, depends 
upon the temperature differences between the copper and the 
outside surface of the insulation, upon the cross-section of the 
path of flow, upon the thickness and make-up of the material, 
and upon the heat-conducting properties of the insulation itself. 
There is also a considerable temperature gradient from the 
outside surface to the air. If the surrounding air is not renewed 
with sufficient rapidity, the flow of heat from the insulation to 
the air may raise the temperature of the adjacent air, so that 
the total temperature drop is decreased, and the amount of heat 
dissipated is correspondingly reduced. 

In the armature core, the problem is much more complex. 
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copper buried in the armature slots, there are usually 
three paths along which the heat can flow: First, it may flow 
from^ the copper directly through the insulation to the iron, 
provided the adjacent iron temperature is lower than that of 
the copper. Second, it may flow lengthwise of the copper to 
t e end windings to be dissipated directly into the air from that 
portion of the winding, as described above. Third, in the case 
of open-slot machines, one edge of the coil may be exposed to 
the air in the air gap, and there may thus be a direct conduction 
of the heat through the insulation to the air in the air gap. This 
latter case, however, only holds for the upper coil, or that next 
to the gap, in the case of two coils per slot, which is the most 


common construction. In the bottom coil, the only means of 
conduction in the buried portion of the coil, are to the adjacent 
iron or lengthwise to the end windings, or to the adjacent upper 
coil, which, however, would normally have at least as high 
ten^erature as the lower coil. Therefore, the two effective 
paths should be considered as through to the iron and thence 
o e air, arid kngthwise of the copper to the end windings and 
o the air. It is the relation of the various factors of these two 
paths that control the actual temperatures. 

It has usually been considered that, in the buried copper the 
greater portion of the heat is conducted directly into the’sur¬ 
rounding iron. This, however, is only partially true, depending 
upon many features in the construction and type of apparatus. 

e heat conductivity of copper is, roughly, about six times that 
off aminated iron lengthwise of the sheet, which is possibly ten to 
twenty times as great as across the laminations. In an armature 
which IS comparatively narrow and which has very open well 
ventilated end windings, a relatively small difference in tempera¬ 
ture between the copper at the center of the core and that in the 
en ^ win mgs, may cause a relatively large flow of heat from the 
buried copper to the end copper. Therefore, in certain designs 

1 armature copper heat may be dissipated 

through the end windings, and not through the armature core, 
especia ly m those cases where the armature core in itself has a 
considerable temperature rise. There might even be no con¬ 
duction of heat from the copper to the iron, or there may be 
conduction from the non to the copper; for if the copper is at 
the same temperature as the iron at the center of the core for 
instance, then at each side of the center, or as the edges of the 
core are approached, the copper temperatures will be relatively 
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lower than at the center, and therefore lower than the adjacent 
iron, on the assumption that the iron temperatures would be 
practically constant over the full width of the core. The con¬ 
ditions would therefore be as represented in Fig. 18. The solid 
line a in this figure represents the iron temperature at uniformly 
40 deg. cent, rise, and the dotted line h represents the copper 
temperatures from the center of the core to the edges. The tem¬ 
peratures at the center being assumed the same for copper and 
iron, obviously there will be a flow of heat from the iron to the 
copper near the edges of the core. The effect of this additional 
heat carried out by the-copper would be such as to tend to increase 
the temperature of’the copper at the center of the core by bank- 
ing up ” the copper heat. 

Again, if the temperature of the copper at the center is materi- 




Fig. 19 


ally higher than that of the surrounding core, the conditions 
may be as represented in Fig. 19. In this case, assuming the 
core at constant temperature, there will be heat flow from the 
copper to the iron at the center of the core, and from the iron to 
the copper at the edges. 

This study of the problem leads to certain very curious con¬ 
ditions which are sometimes found in large machines. At no- 
load, for instance, with practically no copper loss present, and 
with high iron loss, there may be a very considerable flow of 
heat from the armature teeth through the insulation into the 
copper, and thence to the end windings and to the air. In this 
way the temperature of the armature teeth at no-load, and with 
normal voltage generated, may be considerably reduced by con¬ 
duction of the iron heat into the copper, while the copper itself 
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may show a very considerable temperature rise. When load is 
placed upon such a machine, sufficient to raise the temperature 
of the_ copper up to that of the iron in the armature teeth, the 
latter is actually increased in temperature, due to the prevention 
of the heat conduction into the copper. In this wav, therefore, 
the copper may apparently heat the iron, although’ there is no 

direct flow of heat from the copper to the iron, but the reverse 
now IS prevented. 

In high-voltage windings requiring thick insulation, the tem¬ 
perature drop from the copper to the outside may be relatively 
large; that is, with a given difference of-temperature between 
the copper and the surrounding air, a relatively small amount 
of heat may be conducted through the insulation. Experience 
shows that the amount which can be conducted is a function of 
the quality of the material, the way it is built up, its thickness, 
and also _the pressure upon it. It is almost impossible, in a 
inachine in service, to calculate exactly the flow of heat, even if 
all the temperature conditions are known, for the insulating 
matenal itself p one of the variables in the problem. The ability 
0 the insulation to conduct heat will change with operating 
conditions, to some extent, as, for instance, it may tend to ex¬ 
pand somewhat under heat, and thus change its heat conducting 
qualities. ^ 

In the armature non, the problem of heat conduction is just 

as complicated as in the armature conductor. The princioal 

sources of heat lie in the armature teeth and in the armature 

core back of the teeth. As a rule, the loss in the portion of the 

core immediately back of the teeth is relatively greater than at 

a greater depth, for the magnetic fluxes, which cause the tempera- 

ture nse, generally crowd close to the teeth, so that the density 
is higher at such parts. 

The heat from the armature teeth can be dissipated along 
several paths. It can flow lengthwise of the laminations to the 
end of the tooth and into the air gap, where the ventilation is 
usually fairly good, but the tooth surface eitposed is relatively 
small In the second place, it can flow back along the lamina¬ 
tions to the armature core where it can spread out through a path 
0 much greater cross-section and be conducted partly to the back 
part of the laminations, and partly transversely to the ventilating 
ducts. ^ A third path from the armature teeth is across the 
aminations of the teeth, to the neighboring ventilating ducts, 
i his latter path, however, must necessarily be relatively poor 
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in conductivity per unit section of path, compared with the 
others, but offsetting this, it is frequently of much greater cross- 
section and of relatively small length. In passing from plate 
to plate, the heat must pass through the insulating varnish, 
or other material used, which is of relatively high heat resistance 
compared with the iron itself. Nevertheless, in machines with 
radial ventilation, a very considerable portion of the heat due 
to the tooth loss is carried transversely through the plates to 
the air in the ventilating ducts, simply because that is the path 
of lowest total heat resistance, everything, considered. In many 
cases, the temperature in the core back of the teeth may be as 
high as that of the teeth themselves, so that the only flow 
possible is across the laminations to the air ducts, or lengthwise 
to the tip of the teeth in the air gap. Therefore, the question 
whether the armature teeth may be hotter than the armature 
core, or whether the flow of heat is from the teeth to the core, 
or from the core to the teeth, is a very involved one; and yet 
upon this question depends, to a great extent, the temperature 
rise in the buried armature copper. If the armature core is 
normally hotter than the teeth, and a considerable amount of 
heat in the teeth is carried away by the buried copper at no 
load, then it may happen that when carrying heavy load, the 
heat in the teeth will rise very considerably above the no-load 
condition, and it may actually so bank up ” that there is still 
more or less flow from the iron to the copper, even with load. 
With such a condition, therefore, the outside of the insulation 
may reach a higher temperature than the inside, while in those 
cases where the temperature of the copper rises above that of 
the iron of the armature teeth, the inside of the insulation 
will be hotter. Therefore, the temperature to which the insula¬ 
tion is liable to be subjected appears to be largely a problem 
for the designer to determine from his calculations, based upon 
accumulated data and experience. This is especially The case 
with very wide armature cores and large, heavily insulated 
armature coils, such as found in large capacity, high-speed 
turbo-generators. In such machines, experience has shown 
that various temperature conditions may be found, depending 
upon the location and relative values of the losses in the different 
parts and the means for conducting away the heat. Tests 
have shown that, in some cases, the armature iron at the center 
of the core is considerably warmer than the armature copper, 
while in other cases the opposite is found to be true. 
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such apparatus, the temperatures actually obtained are 
hable to be materially higher than the usual methods of measure- 
indicate. These temperatures are inherent in the 
conditions of design and cannot be avoided economically, in 
certain types of apparatus, such as turbo-generators. In such 

wtr’. --terial, etc., 
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If, for instance, the exploring coils should show 70 deg. cent, 
maximum rise under running conditions, and the permissible 
ultimate temperature of fibrous or tape insulation is assumed 
as 90 deg. cent, for continuous operation, then obviously, with 
air at 40 deg. cent, the insulation would be considered as insuffi¬ 
cient from point of durability, except for intermittent service, 
such as overloads, and such limited conditions. Plainly, the 
insulation, for such temperatures, should be of mica, or equiva¬ 
lent material, for which 125 deg. cent, has been found to be safe. 

Furthermore, it may be stated that with such mica insulation, 
a turbo-generator which shows 75 deg. cent, rise by exploring 
coils, or thermocouples, has, in fact, more margin of safety 
than the ordinary varnished-tape-insulated low-voltage machines 
of any type, which show 40 deg. cent, rise by thermometer or 
50 deg. cent, rise by resistance. 

The foregoing aims to bring out clearly that the temperature 
problem is a most complex one, in all electrical apparatus, and 
especially so in turbo-generators. It indicates that no simple 
temperature test can show all the facts, and that all commercial 
methods must be considered as approximations. It also shows 
the absurdity of classifying a piece of apparatus as good or bad, 
respectively, according to whether it tests possibly one or two 
degrees below or above a specified thermometer guarantee. 
Also, following out the above principles on heat how, various 
fallacies in temperature measurements might be noted. For 
example, it is usually assumed that, after shut-down, if a grad¬ 
ually rising temperature is shown, this is a more accurate indica¬ 
tion of the true temperature. But this may be entirely wrong as 
regards windings. If, for instance, the core back of the armature 
slots is materially hotter than the armature teeth while carrying 
load, then, upon shut-down, with the air circulation stopped, 
the teeth will rise to approximately the same temperature as the 
core back,of the teeth, and there may be a flow of heat into the 
coils, which condition may not have existed while carrying load. 
A thermocouple on the coil or in the teeth would thus indicate 
a false temperature rise after shut-down. This is cited simply 
as one of many instances, to show the possibilities of entirely 
wrong conclusions which may be reached in the problem of 
temperature. 

The Insulation Problem 

The one fundamental condition which must be considered in 
the insulation problem is the durability of the material itself, and 
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this must be viewed from two standpoints—the mechanical, and 
the electrical. From the mechanical standpoint, the material 
may have its insulating qualities impaired by the action of 
mechanical forces which tend to crack, or crush, or disrupt the 
material itself, or it may be affected by being permeated by 
oreign rnaterials or substances, or it may be injured by such 
overheating as will partially or wholly carbonize it, or render it 
brittle or otherwise unsuitable for the desired purpose. 

^ From the electrical standpoint, it may be weakened by deter¬ 
ioration of the quality of the insulating material itself or some 

of Its component parts, which may be due to heating, or oxida¬ 
tion, or many other causes. 

The effect of mechanical injury, such as cracking, crushing 
or overheating, on the insulating qualities, will depend upon 
many conditions. In some cases, with relatively low voltage, 
any effective mechanical separation of the parts is sufficient for 
electncal purposes. For higher voltages, continuity of the sepa- 
rating insulating medium is necessary. 

Experience has shown that, for moderate voltages, tempera¬ 
tures which may injure, or even ruin, the insulating material, 
troin a mechanical standpoint, may not seriously affect its 
insulating qualities. Many insulating materials of a cellulose 
nature will still retain good insulating qualities if maintained 
at temperatures as high as 150 deg. cent, for such long periods 
that the material itself semi-carbonizes. Under such high 
temperature conditions, however, it becomes structurally bad— 
that IS, it may become so brittle that it tends to crumble, or 
pow er, or flake off, and thus its value as an insulation is im¬ 
paired by displacement of the material itself. In low voltages 
t ere ore, it is not a deterioration in the insulating qualities, 

• V ^ mechanical breakdown of the material itself, which 

IS Imble to cause trouble. With high voltages, however, the 
conditions may be quite different. With some insulating mater¬ 
ials, the dielectnc strength may be so affected by long continued 
igh temperatures that the insulating quality becomes insuffi- 

ci^t. This has a direct bearing on large capacity, high-voltage 
tubo-generators. 

In the problem of insulation, certain difficulties have been 
encountered in large turbo-generators, which, while they would 
have developed eventually in other large machines, yet became 
apparent more quickly and prominently in the turbo type, due 
to the abnormal conditions in its design. The two most promi- 
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nent difficulties were, first, that of relatively high temperature 
in the buried copper, already described, and second, the destruc¬ 
tion of the insulation by reason of static discharges between the 
coils and the armature iron. 

Due to the fact that the ultimate temperature reached in such 
machines not infrequently exceeds the safe limits for insulation 
of the fibrous or cellulose type, such insulations will show 
deterioration eventually in their insulating qualities and their 
durability. In consequence, with the advent of the larger 
machines, it became necessary to .return to, the use of mica for 
insulating purposes on the buried part of the coil. This type 
of insulation, in the form of mica wrappers, had been used 
extensively on some of the earlier large capacity, low-speed 
generators, but it had not been adopted on large turbo-generators, 
due principally to the difficulty in applying the very long 
wrappers for the straight part ot the coil. However, when the 
gradual deterioration of the fibrous type of insulation was noted 
in large turbo-generators, the mica wrapper type of insulation 
was again taken up and, after considerable experiment, was 
applied successfully for the outside insulation on the straight 
parts of the coils. This use of mica overcame the deterioration 
in the insulating qualities of the outside insulation; but for 
a while it was considered that a fibrous type of insulation was 
still effective between turns in those coils where there were 
two or more turns in series per coil. As stated before, the 
insulating qualities of many fibrous materials will stand up 
astonishingly well under low voltages, when the material is 
apparently so greatly heated that it is practically carbonized. 
Therefore, temperatures which did not carbonize, but simply 
browned, or darkened, the material, had not been considered 
dangerous, and undoubtedly many thousands _ of electrical 
machines of all kinds are today in operation, in which the 
insulation is in this condition, and in which no trouble need be 
expected. For this reason, little or no trouble was expected 
between turns on the turbo-generators. However, a new con¬ 
dition was encountered in large capacity machines, namely, the 
insulation between turns, when it became dry and brittle at the 
higher temperatures, was liable to be injured by the terrific 
shocks to which the coils were subjected in such machines, in 
case of a short circuit across the terminals. The insulation would 
be cracked, or so disturbed that short circuits would occur later, 
without apparent cause. These short circuits on large machines 
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most often appeared as breakdowns to ground, even with the 
mica wrapper insulation on the outside of the coil. Incidentally, 
several cases were discovered where arcs had occurred inside 
the coils between adjacent turns, and where they had not yet 
broken through the outer insulation to ground. For many 
months the writer, with his associates, followed up this matter, 
examining all available coils and windings. Eventually the 
conclusion was reached that many of the breakdowns to ground 
had actually started between turns on the inside of the coil. 
Moreover, as a corroboration, it was noted that in machines 
with one conductor per coil the breakdowns were practically 
^^S^i&^ble. This investigation led to the practise of insulating 
the individual turns, in each coil, from end to end, with mica 
tape. After the. adoption of this practise, it is noteworthy that 
the breakdowns to ground practically disappeared, although 
the outside insulation to ground had not been changed in type 
or thickness. 

Many improvements have been made in recent times in the 
application of this mica insulation. One of these is the Haefely 
process, developed in Europe, but now being used extensively 
in this country. By this process, the mica wrappers are so 
tightly rolled on the coil that practically a solid mass of insula¬ 
tion, of minimum thickness and greatest heat conductivity is 
obtained. ’ 

By means of the mica insulation, the temperature difficulties 
m general^have been entirely overcome, and a durable and non¬ 
deteriorating construction, from an insulation standpoint, has 
been obtained with the temperatures which appear to be more 
or less inherent in the large, high-speed turbo-generators. 

The second trouble, namely, that due to static discharges 
etween the armature copper and the iron, was also encountered 
to a certain extent on some of the earlier machines. It was found 
that these discharges were apparently eating ” holes, or even 
grooves, through the outside insulation of the armature coils 
This effect was most pronounced at the edges of the aff ducts 
and at the ends of the armature core, where edges were presented 
by the iron. After a long period, the holes or groovS 
become so deep that the insulation was weakened or ruined. 

This was a very disturbing condition, when it was once fully 
recognized and appreciated. Again, a comprehensive investi¬ 
gation was made to discover a cure for this difficulty. Various 
types of machines and windings were examined. It was noted 
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that the action was a function of the voltage of the machine, 
but was noticeable, in some cases, at relatively low voltages. 
During the course of the investigations, it was noted that where 
mica wrappers were used with an outside layer of tape, the “ eat¬ 
ing away ’ ’ extended only through the outside wrapping in as 
far as the mica, and that no apparent effect at the mica was 
visible. Even when examined with a very powerful microscope, 
no evidence of any puncture of the mica was found, in any case. 
These investigations naturally led to the conclusion that the 
most suitable remedy for the trouble was the use of mica insula¬ 
tion, which was also a remedy for the temperature conditions. 
This is one of the rare cases in large turbo-generators where two 
desirable conditions do not conflict with each other. The mica 
insulation on the buried part of the coil has now been very 
generally adopted in this country on high-voltage machines, 
whether of the turbine-driven, or any other type. 

This static trouble was considered so vserious at one time that 
low-voltage practise with step-up transformers was adopted 
by some manufacturers as the safest course, until something 
positive in the way of a remedy was proved out. This trouble 
promised to be one of the most serious encountered’ in high- 
voltage generator work, and even threatened to revolutionize 
practise in winding generators for the higher voltages. However, 
as consistently advocated by the writer, the use of mica, suit¬ 
ably applied, appears to have entirely overcome this trouble, as 
evidenced by several years’ experience, and all indications now 
are that there need be no fear of static discharges on windings 
of 11,000 and 13,000 volts. Even in the 11,000-volt New Haven 
generators with one terminal grounded, which gives the equiva¬ 
lent of a 19,000-volt, three-phase winding with the neutral 
grounded, the mica insulation appears to be successful and dur¬ 
able. 

Rotor Insulation 

In most of the early turbo-generators, the rotor winding 
in the slots was insulated with fibrous material, “ fish paper ” 
and “ horn ” fiber having the preference. One of the difficulties 
in the rotor is that the insulation between the winding and the 
slot is liable to be crushed or, cracked by the high centrifugal 
forces. In the earlier insulations, before fish paper was used, it 
was found that even at very moderate temperatures the insula¬ 
tion got dry and brittle, and cracked readily. Fish paper, or 
horn fiber, was then adopted pretty generally. Such material 
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apparently stood much higher temperatures than the ordinary 

. 1 Io'vve'V”er j experience also showed that 
eventually this also became brittle, and was liable to be cracked, 
and then displaced, due to the centrifugal forces. There is 
always the possibility of a small amount of movement in the 
field coils when a machine is being brought up to speed, and this 
movement, in itself, may eventually damage the insulation if 
it is at all brittle. 

As the capacities and speeds of turbo-generators were increased 
and the space limitations for the rotor windings became more 
pronounced, the resulting higher normal temperatures led to 
the adoption of mica for the insulating material in the slots with 
either mica or asbestos for the insulation between turns. As 
the voltage between adjacent turns is always extremely low, 
what is needed is really a durable separating medium, rather 
than an insulation, this medium being one which will not become 
crisp or brittle at' fairly high temperatures. Asbestos has 
served for this purpose very effectively, and even has some 
advantages over mica, as the latter must be applied in relatively 
small pieces in the form of strap or tape, and the individual 
pieces are more readily displaced or shifted than is the case 
with asbestos. Some very severe tests have been made in 
order to determine the possibilities of such rotor insulation. 
In one case, a turbo rotor thus insulated was run at full speed for 
over 40 hours, with such a current that the rise by resistance 
in the rotor copper was about 250 deg. cent. It was the in¬ 
tention to continue this test very much longer, but the conduc¬ 
tion of heat from the winding to the core, and thence through 
the shaft to the bearings, was such that finally the bearings 
became overheated and gave out. After this test, the winding was 
carefully dismantled, and no evidence of any injury to the 
insulation could be discovered. Of course, such temperatures 
are not recommended in turbo rotor practise, but this was 
simply an attempt to find a temperature limitation. If a 
designer wants to find the facts in any apparatus, he will obtain 
the most valuable information if he operates the apparatus 
up to the point of destruction. He thus fixes a limit which 
he must keep below. 

The use of mica, or mica and asbestos, on turbo rotors has 
been very generally adopted in this country at the present time, 
and it may be said that, within the writer's experience, no case 
of destruction of one of these windings through heating has 
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come^ to his notice, although a great number of them have 
been m service for a relatively long time. In many of the older 
machines with fish paper insulation in the rotors, the conditions 
of ventilation and the normal ratings of the machines were 
such that the maximum temperatures in the rotor windings 
were relatively much less than in present practise. It may there¬ 
fore be said that the use of mica in the rotor has been largely 
due to the introduction of the larger capacities and higher speeds. 

, Losses in Turbo-Alternators 

The total iron and copper losses in a large, high-speed turbo- 
alternator are in general no higher than in a corresponding 
capacity low-speed machine. 

As far as the iron losses are concerned, no further comment 

need be made than that the magnetic flux densities in general 

are somewhat lower than in lower speed machines of the same 

frequency, and therefore the losses per unit volume of material 
are no larger. 

The total armature copper losses in turbo-alternators, as a 
rule, are considerably smaller than in corresponding capacity 
machines of the moderate or low-speed types. This is due partly 
to the use of a smaller total number of conductors, and partly 
to a lower current density in the armature conductors. As 
brought out before, in a narrow core machine, a considerable 
portion of the buried copper heat may be conducted lengthwise 
of the conductor into the end winding, and there dissipated 
into the air. In the turbo-generator, with its much wider 
core and greater distance from the buried copper to the end 
^ smallei peicentage of the buried copper heat will 
be conducted into the end windings. To partly compensate 
or this, it is usual to work the armature copper in the turbo¬ 
generators at a lower current density, and therefore at a relatively 
lower total copper loss. This is somewhat of a handicap in the 
economical design of the generator, as extra space is thus required 
for the armature winding. In some of the earlier machines, the 
armature conductors were made of solid copper bars of relatively 
arge section, partly for stiffening or bracing the end windings, 
as will be referred to later. With these solid conductors there 
was a very considerable loss in the buried copper due to eddy 
currents.^ To compensate for this, the armature conductors 

were made very large in section, so that the current density, 
due to the work current alone, was very low compared with 
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practise in other types of machines. On account of the com¬ 
paratively large section of armature conductors, the conduction 
of heat from the buried copper to the end windings was relatively 
large. In some of these earlier, large capacity machines, 
the nominal current density in the armature conductors was 
so low, and the section of conductors so great, that the total 
buried copper loss, due to the work current, could be carried 
from the buried part of the coils into the end windings with a 
comparatively small drop in temperature, so that, if there had 
been no eddy currents present, the buried copper would have 
shown less rise than the iron. Any considerable rise which 
occurred was thus chargeable to eddy currents in the buried 
conductors, rather than to the work current. While such con¬ 
struction was fairly effective for the purpose, yet it was decid¬ 
edly uneconomical in design, as indicated before. In fact, 
with later proportions and methods of design, the safe outputs 
of some of the earlier machines could easily be 50 to 75 per cent 
greater, largely on account of elimination of eddy currents and 
improvement in methods of dissipating heat from the end wind¬ 
ings. In many of the older machines, the ventilation of the 
end windings was not nearly as effective as in modern types, 
due principally to the form and arrangement of the end con¬ 
nectors. Usually air spaces were allowed between adjacent 
coils, although, in some instances, these were so small as to 
give but little benefit. Moreover, in many cases, the type of 
end winding employed rendered these air spaces between coils 
rather ineffective, unless special means were taken to deflect 
the air between the coils. With later constructions, the end 
windings lie more or less across the path of the ventilating air, 
and there are ample openings between the coils, so that a very 
considerable part of the ventilating air will actually pass between 
the coils of the end windings in such a way as to give the maxi¬ 
mum possible ventilation. When it is considered that the total 
armature copper loss may be only 20 per cent of the total stator 
loss it will be seen that an excessive amount of air is not re¬ 
quired when the end windings are properly arranged for most 
effective ventilation. 

Much effort has been expended in eliminating or reducing 
the eddy current losses in the buried copper of large turbo¬ 
generators, as well as in other types of large capacity alternators'. 
These eddy currents are due to two sources, namely, the alter¬ 
nating magnetic flux across the slots due to the armature ampere 
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turns per slot, and secondly, the magnetic fringing from the 
rotor pole face into the open armature slots. In some instances, 
tests have indicated that the local e.m.fs. set up in the armature 
conductors by the flux through the slot opening are very consider- 
ably greater than those due to the flux across the slot. Obviously, 
with partially closed slots, this fringing into the top of the slot 
should be practically absent. 

The simplest remedy for the eddy currents set up by these 
local e.m.fs. is to subdivide the conductors into a number of 
wires or conductors in parallel, so arranged or connected that 
the local e.m.fs. oppose and to a great extent balance each 
other. This opposition may be obtained by special arrangement 
of the conductors in each individual slot, or parallel conductors 
in the two halves of a complete coil may be connected in oppo¬ 
sition to each other. Some of these arrangements do not com¬ 
pletely balance the opposing e.m.fs., but they include the resist¬ 
ance of the complete coil in the eddy current circuit, so that the 
eddy losses are not only very materially reduced, but they are 
distributed over the entire coil, including the end windings, which 
condition, in itself, represents a very material improvement. 

Protection Against Fire 

An important problem connected with the insulation of 
large turbo-generators is found in the fire risk, or danger of 
destruction of the end windings due to starting an arc at some 
point. On account of the tremendous ventilation in such 
machines, a fire, if once started, may quickly ruin the entire end 
winding. An extended investigation was made, with a view 
to providing an insulation which would not burn rapidly. 
Among other tests, the end windings were finished on the out¬ 
side with an asbestos covering or tape. However, such tape 
requires some sort of sealing varnish, or material to fill its pores, 
to keep it from absorbing moisture or oil. The tests showed that 
if a fire was once started, combustion would be maintained by 
the gases liberated by the gasification of the varnishes and 
other material in the end windings, whether the coil was covered 
with asbestos or not. No covering which was tested appeared 
to be very effective. Although some outside covering might be 
found which would be slightly effective in preventing fire from 
starting so readily, yet, if once started, it appears that a fire 
can very easily maintain itself in such machines. Eventually, 
the conclusion was reached that the safest course would be to 
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provide suitable closing doors or valves in the air inlets to com¬ 
pletely shut off the incoming air to the machine. In addition, 
suitable doors on the air outlets, where they can be applied, 
should also be helpful, by retaining the smoke and burnt gases 
inside the machine, which thus assist in smothering the flames. 
The use of fire extinguishers of the gaseous type will usually 
be rather ineffective, unless the incoming air and ventilation is 
practically cut off. For instance, with 60,000 cu. ft. (1698 cu. 
m.) of air per minute passing through a large machine, the 
addition of a little gas for extinguishing the fire would hardly 
make any impression. In one instance, in attempting to extin- " 
guish a fire, an effort was made to feed the gas in against the 
ventilating pressure of the fans. Obviously, this would not 
work, and then a hose was used in order to get enough pressure 
to counteract the fan action. Although the fire was extinguished, 
the resultant effect of fire and the high pressure water was that 
new insulation was required. 

Regulation and Short-Circuit Characteristics 

^ It . has been known for many years to designers, that alterna¬ 
ting-current generators can give, at the instant of short circuit, 
a much greater current than that which they will give on con¬ 
tinued short circuit. The first emphatic evidence of this, in the 
writer s experience, was in connection with the first Niagara 
generators in 1894. Upon short-circuiting one of these machines 
at full speed and nonnal voltage, the results indicated a current 
rush so great that it was apparent that it was limited only by 
the armature self-induction, and not by the so-called synchronous 
reactance. Later, after being put into actual commercial 
service, it was found necessary to brace the end windings on these 
machines. However, at that time, no suitable instrument, 
such as the oscillograph, was available for determining the 
conditions on short circuit, and the phenomena did not permit 
of much experimental investigation. 

Similar evidence was found from time to time, as in the first 
Manhattan Elevated engine type generators, which bent their 
end windmgs out of shape on a dead short circuit. But the real 
possibihties for trouble in this matter did not develop until 

came into use. In these 
machines, the armature ampere-turns per pole are so high 

compared with moderate speed alternators, that the stresses 
due to the stray magnetic fields on short circuit are much greater 
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than the natural rigidity of the end windings will withstand. 
The manufacturer of such apparatus, without data of any 
quantitative value at hand, did not fully recognize the real 
weakness in the end windings until disaster overtook them. Even 
then it was a long and difficult undertaking to overcome the 
trouble. All kinds of designs of end supports and various ar¬ 
rangements of end windings were tried, with more or less success. 
But each new step in the increase in capacity opened up the 
problem again. It was soon noted that those armature windings 
which were made up of cable or small wires, suffered most on 
short circuit, and for a while there was a tendency on the part 
of some manufacturers to use heavy, solid conductors to give 
rigidity in the end windings. This was effective within certain 
limits, but was very expensive from the design standpoint, as, 
on account of eddy currents in the buried copper, it was neces¬ 
sary to work at a very low current density, which was not 
economical in winding space. 



In this country, the types of armature windings finally 
narrowed down to the open-slot construction, usually with an 
upper and lower coil per slot, with the end winding arranged 
in two layers, similar to d-c. armature windings, or the common 
induction motor primary windings. This turbo end winding 
was extended at various angles to the axis of the machine from 
-almost parallel up to 90 deg., as shown in Fig. 20. The principal 
survivor of these types is one which extends at some angle 
between 30 and 60 deg. to the axis. There are several reasons for 
this—first, it allows a very substantial bracing to be applied to 
the end windings. Second, the stray fields around the end 
windings do not, to any extent, cut the adjacent solid parts, 
such as the end housings, stator and end-plates, etc. An angular 
position of approximately 45 deg. seems to be a good compromise 
on these points. Ample supports, as shown in Fig. 21, can be 
applied for bracing the windings against movement in any 
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direction. Such end windings are usually braced against metal 
supports attached to the stator end-plates. The coils are so 
clamped to the racks, and are so braced against each other that 
the windings will sustain a dead short circuit across the terminals, 
even in the largest capacity machines, without injury. 

On some recent large turbo-generators, the end windings have 
been further strengthened by double metal racks between the 
two layers of windings, so arranged as to key these two layers se¬ 
curely to one another at certain points. Moulded mica troughs 
are placed around the coils as an extra insulation from the metal 
racks. By this keying of the two layers to one another, the 
winding as a whole is stiffened, quite irrespective of any other 
clamping arrangement. In fact, this is practically equivalent to 
putting the end windings in rigidly held slots, thus approaching 
the conditions which obtain in the buried part of the coil. 

In order to limit the momentary short-circuit current, the 
armature reactance is now usually made as large as the condition 
of the design will permit. This naturally means high ampere- 
turns per pole, which in turn means high synchronous reactance, 
and consequently poor inherent regulation of the machine! 
especially on inductive loads. This can be illustrated by the 
following example: Assume a 5000-kw. unit of an earlier design, 
which can give 25 times full load current on momentary short 
circuit. By certain improvements in the design of the armature 
coils, such as the use of deeper slots, better subdivision of the 
copper to eliminate eddy currents, improved ventilation and 
conduction of heat, etc., the capacity of the machine is assumed 
to be increased to 10,000 kv-a., the number of armature turns 
remaining the same as before. It is evident that when short- 
circuited, the revised machine will give the same total current 
as on the former rating, which, however, is only 12-| times 
the rated current on the new capacity basis. Obviously, the 
end winding stresses are no greater than before, although the 
nominal capacity has been doubled, and if it were possible to 
brace the end windings satisfactorily with the former rating, 
the same bracing should be effective on the new rating. This 
illustrates, roughly, what is taking place in later designs, although 
the steps in the change may not be just those mentioned. Again, 
in the above example, it is obvious that, with the new rating! 
the inherent regulation at full load is the same as at 100 per 
cent overload on the old rating, which means that it is relatively 
poor. Another way to express this is, that the old rating might 
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give times full load current on steady short circuitj while the 
new rating gives IJ times. 

This condition of poorer regulation is inherent in the newer 
practise, but is apparently acceptable to the users of such 
apparatus, for a variety of reasons which do not come within 
the province of this paper. 

Conclusion 

The foregoing covers, in a general way, many of the problems 
encountered in large turbo-generators, and defines the situation 
as it stands at present. 

It may be suggested, in connection with the temperature 
problem, that the high temperatures obtained are due to forcing 
the construction too far; but, in answer, it may be stated that 
it is forced no further in this feature than in many others. The 
whole design has been carried far beyond the most economical 
construction, from the generator standpoint alone. In fact, the 
whole machine is more or less a compromise between desirable 
conditions as a generator, and most economical conditions as 
part of a combined turbine and generator unit. It may be 
added that the ultimate limits in construction and capacity will 
be obtained only when the steam turbine conditions are satis¬ 
fied, and there are indications that possibly this result is being 
approached now with the present high speeds. 

There is one small consolation in all the confusion of develop¬ 
ment which has attended the turbo-generator work, in the few 
years it has been with us, namely, the question of choice of 
speed has been practically eliminated. For 25 cycles, there 
remains only one speed, namely 1500 revolutions, with two 
poles, from the smallest unit up to 25,000 kv-a. as a possible 
upper limit. For 60 cycles, up to 5000 kv-a., two-pole machines 
at 3600 revolutions are being furnished, while from this 
capacity up to 20,000 kv-a. four poles may be used. 

It will be evident to any reader of this paper that the designers 
of large turbo-alternators have had a strenuous time during the 
past few years—very much more so than is indicated herein, for 
their successes rather than their failures have been discussed. 
In fact, much of the time they have been working ahead of their 
data and experience. In presenting this situation from the 
design point of view, it is hoped that a better and clearer under¬ 
standing of the turbo-generator problem will be obtained by all 
who are interested in such apparatus. 
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Discussion on “ High-Spked Turbo-Alternators—Designs 
and Limitations ” (Lamme), New York, January' 10, 
1913. 

Henry G. Reist: The author has treated this subject so 
fully that it leaves even those of us who have spent a good part 
of our lives on this work very little to add. He has weighed 
the different methods of construction so carefully, accurately 
and fairly that there is very little room for controversy, so what 
I have to say will be very brief and a part of it, at any rate, will 
be in the way of a slight further explanation of some of the 
methods of construction. The author limits the size of a two- 
pole machine of 3600 rev. per min. with a through shaft to 
about 600 kv-a. That is probably near the limit, if a solid shaft 
is used; but by the use of a flexible shaft, that is, a shaft which al¬ 
lows the rotor to run above the critical speed, the limits of output 
may be very materially increased. This is similar to the oper¬ 
ation of the de Laval turbine, which in starting runs through a 
preliminary stage where it is not quite as steady as afterward, 
and then gets down to a perfectly quiet state. This construction 
does not require so large a shaft as if the machine were operated 
below the critical speed, and it is possible considerably to 
increase the limit of size. There are today a great many ma¬ 
chines running, constructed on this plan, of from 1000 to 2000 
kw. in capacity, at 3600 rev. per min. 

The virtue of radial slots in rotors is well brought out in the 
paper. As the author points out, the stresses in the steel 
part of the rotor are all in tension, because the parts are radial, 
and there is no bending stress in the teeth; the radial slot design 
also allows the copper to be placed with the broad side against 
the next turn, so that no stresses come on the edges or corners 
of the copper. This is particularly advantageous where the ends 
of the coils are carried by a _ steel end ring. By having the 
ends of the^ coils radial, there is no side strain and comparatively 
little blocking is required to hold the coils securely in place. 

Another point I might mention is that while a high grade of 
steel is used for making the weldless rings for supporting the 
windings, there does not yet seem to be any opportunity of 
making use of the higher grades of steel available, for the reason 
that the modulus of elasticity of the various grades of steel is 
about the same, and with a given stress in the ring the elongation 
■will be approximately the same, whatever grade of steel is used. 
In order to avoid the ring loosening at high speed due to elonga¬ 
ting, it should be placed on the rotor with a stress equal to, 
or ^eater than, that to which it will be subject while it is running. 
This is usually accomplished by heating the ring and shrinking it 
on. To enlarge it to the diameter it will have while in oper¬ 
ation, requires heating to a temperature likely to injure the in¬ 
sulation while placing it into position. For this reason it is not 
desirable to go to the extreme in the stress which might be carried 
on these parts with the materials at hand. 
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As the author points out, one of the big problems in connection 
with the construction of turbo-generators is ventilation, and this 
is generally accomplished by subdividing the parts, and getting 
the air to move as rapidly over as large a surface of as many of 
the parts as possible. I agree with the author that it is really 
surprising what good results are obtained in this way. 

The static discharge on coils is a trouble that is more 
prevalent than we generally appreciate—this corona appears 
at much lower potentials than we ordinarily suppose, with thick 
as well as with thin insulation. But, fortunately, it usually does 
not do much damage, for the process of oxidation is so slow 
that it extends over a very long time. As far as my experi¬ 
ence goes, I do not recall any machine that was badly 
affected, that gave serious trouble, in a period of, say, 
less than six to ten years—and this with high-potential coils,' 
12,000 and 13,000 volts, and in some cases with fabric and 
varnish insulation. Probably if the coils were hot, the injury from 
this source would be very rapidly increased, since the corona pro¬ 
duces an active form of oxygen which attacks the insulation 
chemically, and we know that chemical action is much more 
active when parts are heated than when they are cool. 

Mica insulation, as it is made up for use for electrical 
purposes, is a composite material. It is built up of paper, 
usually, and a varnish, generally shellac, and mica. A 
good part of the thickness of the insulation consists of other 
material than mica, in many cases as much as 50 per cent. 
These other materials, as we use them at present, are similar 
in behavior to cotton cloth or varnish. That is, they do not 
resist^ high temperature and they will char. So that even a 
mica insulation, as built up, will have parts of it, that is, the fnter- 
stices between the pieces of mica, char in subjecting it to high 
temperature, and we may expect that the corona will, even with 
mica coils (since they have the other combined materials in them) 
attack the mica insulation very much more rapidly if it is hot 
than if cool, because the other insulations will char. I think that 
some time we shall overcome this, because we shall probably 
obtain a varnish, perhaps a synthetic varnish, or wax, or 
gum, that will not be affected by the temperature at which 
our ordinary organic materials char. Then probably it' will 
be advisable to go to higher temperatures, but until that time 
arrives I believe it is well to confine our heating, so far as possible, 
to points below 100 deg. cent. 

In conclusion, I want to say just one word in regard to regula¬ 
tion, and that is, there does not seem to be any great advantage in 
good inherent regulation. I think I may say that this applies to 
almost all classes of alternating-current generators, because the 
best regulation that we can produce in any machine will not be 
good enough for commercial use in lighting, so that it is desirable 
to maintain constant potential either by hand or automatic regu¬ 
lation; the latter, of course, being ordinarily much better. 
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Now, if we have to regulate, we might just as well have poor 
inherent regulation of the generator, to obtain the various ad¬ 
vantages, such as lower cost, higher efficiency, and particularly 
on the machines that we are discussing, much better protection 
against injury from short-circuit, so that we should practically 
eliminate the idea that we care about any special degree of 
regulation in this class of machine. 


R. B. Williamson: As Mr. Lamme has pointed out, the design 
of a turbo-alternator is essentially an abnormal one from the 
electrical point of view, and the high speed combined with large 
output is a necessity imposed by the steam end of the unit. 
It is generally recognized that for a given output there is a 
certain speed at or near which the most economical design is 
obtained. Such conditions are frequently approached in water¬ 
wheel generators of large output. In turbo-generators the speeds 
are far beyond the point best suited to economical design and 
these excessive speeds are indirectly responsible for the difficulties 
encountered in the way of heating, ventilation, etc. 

The coils in the radial slot type of rotor do not interfere with 
the shaft in either the two-poie or four-pole machines. So far 
as the coils are concerned, there is nothing to prevent the use 
of a through shaft, whereas in the two-pole parallel slot type a 
through shaft cannot be used unless some of the copper space on 
each side of the rotor is sacrificed (see Fig. 10 of the paper). 
Bolted-on stub-shafts therefore have a special advantage in 
this type of rotor. However, the possibilities of the radial slot 
rotor with a through shaft lie much beyond the limits stated on 
the second page of the paper. In the case of 3600-rev. per min., 

of 1250 kv-a. output with through 
shaft nave been built and successfully operated. 

In large 25-cycle two-pole machines, a generator of 12,000 
kv-a. output having a through shaft has recently been built 
and tested. ^ A number of 60-cycle 1800-rev. per min. gen- 
eratois ranging from 5000 to 10,000 kv-a. have been built with 
through shafts and are in successful operation. Of course these 
machines operate above their critical speed, and it has been found 
that such rotors are easier to balance and, if anything, run 

more smoothly than rotors of similar design that operate below 
their cntical speed. 

■^s^regards peripheral speeds, these are abnormally high at 
best, and the lower they can be kept without interfering with the 
design in other respects, the better will be the result. In the 
past, penpheral speeds have been pushed higher than necessary 
in some machines, and better results have been obtained by im- 

and dropping back to smaller diameters 
and greater axial length. A marked reduction in windage loss 

iiicreased efficiency has thus been obtained. 
tilftinJft pointed out, the problem of ven- 

Ha volume of air to 

be handled is so large and the space in which the heat is liberated 
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ivS so limited.. So fs,r a,s tlie rotor is coiiceriiedj tlie st^/tement on 
page 13 legarding heat dissipation from the rotor surface is 
fully borne out by numerous tests. If the rotor winding is 
designed so that the heat can readily pass from the copper to the 
iron and thence to the outer surface, it can be removed by the 
scrubbing action of the air, which is very effective at these 
high peripheral speeds. Air ducts in the rotor, particularly 
radial ducts, are of doubtful advantage. They are usually much 
restricted at the roots of the rotor teeth and as some oil vapor 
always gets into a machine sooner or later, the dirt sticks in 
these small openings and shuts them off. The duct thus be¬ 
comes a dead air space, which is worse than the solid metal so 
far as getting rid of heat is concerned, although when the machine 
is new it rnay be fairly effective. The loss in the rotor is not 
large, and if an ample supply of air is provided at the surface 
the scrubbing action will remove the heat, and the ducts are 
not necessai^y so far as the rotor itself is concerned. 

The disadvantages of the circumferential method of ventila¬ 
tion mentioned near the bottom of page 10 have been entirely 
overcome by providing a sufficient number of multiple paths 
for the air currents in the stator. This shortens the paths and 
decreases the amount of air to be passed through any one sec¬ 
tion back of the teeth, thus reducing the velocities in the ducts. 
The plan shown in Fig. 14, which may be termed a two-path 
scheme, was satisfactory for machines of moderate output 
and by carrying Fig. 16 still further and making say a 6-, 8- 
or even 12-path arrangement, very even and effective cooling 
is obtained, which enables long machines to be built which will 
be well ventilated at the central part. In this plan there is 
practically no interference of air currents, particularly when the 
rotor is made without ducts, and as the air blows radially inwards 
at several points against the surface of the rotor, the latter is 
well cooled. 

In some cases the use of a separate blower may be desirable 
for large units, but by careful design a fairly good efficiency can 
be_obtained in turbo fans,_ and it is a_ question if much is to be 
gained on the score of efficiency, especially when it is considered 
that separate blowers would have to be driven by a separate 
motor or engine, whereas the turbo fan derives its power directly 
from the turbine spindle. Moreover, the large air ducts and 
piping system required for separate blowers might prove ob¬ 
jectionable in some cases. 

It is pleasing to see the importance of air filters or air washers 
emphasized. Cloth air filters have been installed to some ex¬ 
tent in the past, but they have often been worse than useless, as 
they have had insufficient area of cloth and the filters have soon 
become very dirty _ and clogged up and shut out the-supply of 
air from the machine. A filter of this kind must have a very 
large area and consequently low air velocity. By arranging the 
cloth in zigzag fashion on suitable frames, an efficient filter can 
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be put into small space and built up in connection with the tur¬ 
bine foundation so as to form a very compact arrangement. A 
large filter made in this way has been in operation for a year and 
a half, and has such large area that it has not required cleaning 
during this time. In this installation there are two filters, 
each handling between 30,000 and 40,000 cu. ft. per min. 

The matter of insulation is closely connected with the internal 
temperatures attained in the coils. Unquestionably most of 
the breakdowns in the stators of turbo-alternators have been 
between turns rather than to ground, and mica insulation be¬ 
tween turns is desirable. _ Mica should also be used liberally 
in the slot portion of the coil, but, unless the machine is operated 
at temperatures in excess of 90 deg. cent., there is no objection 
to using varnished fabric in combination with the mica to give 
the necessary insulation in case the mica wrapper should become 
accidentally cracked. 

The trouble due to static discharge perforating the outer 
layers of insulation next the iron is not peculiar to turbo-genera¬ 
tors. The same effect has been noted on coils from a 6600-volt 
engine-type generator. In this case the outer wrapper or trough 
of fishpaper put on the coil for mechanical protection was lit¬ 
erally riddled wuth pin-holes, while the varnished cloth insula¬ 
tion immediately underneath was in perfect condition, as 
was also the mica wrapper next to the copper. In a paper 
read in 1911 before the British Institution of Electrical Engineers 
by Mr. F. P. Fleming and Mr. R. Johnson, this effect is described 
and shown to be due to the fact that in a composite insulation 
of materials having different specific inductive capacities, it is 
possible to have a condition w’here the potential gradient across 
part of the insulation may exceed its disruptive strength, there¬ 
fore perforating this part without affecting the rest of the in¬ 
sulation. It was also shown that this perforation might be 
caused by the double-voltage puncture test usually applied to 
machines. 

So far as losses in turbo-generators are concerned, they are, 
with the exception of the windage loss, no higher than in other 
generators, and in some cases they are less. ' With a well-distrib¬ 
uted rotor winding and with moderate peripheral speed, the 
core loss, assuming equal working densities, will be a lower per¬ 
centage than in salient pole alternators. The stator and rotor 
copper losses will, also be smaller, while the stray loss will be 
higher, the latter being due partly to the enclosed construction 
which ^allows stray flux to get into parts that are unlaminated. 

Philip Torchio ; I am asked to make some remarks from the 
standpoint of the user, and Lmay state that this is a point of 
■view that sometimes escapes the designer. For instance, on 
page 6 Mr. Lamme says: “To avoid magnetic shunting of 
the field flux, this driving head must be made of non- ma gnetic 
material, usually of some high grade bronze... this makes a 
good strong construction, but is necessarily rather expensive. 
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due to the bronze driving heads. As these cost but little more 
tor a long rotor than for a short one, the construction therefore 

ends toward relatively long, small diameter cores in order to 
lessen the relative dimensions of the bronze heads.’^ That makes 
the machine longer, it may be one foot or three feet longer, and 
consequently the engine room one foot or three feet longer. It 
saves a few dollars on the bronze heads and necessitates our 
spending a few thousand in having a larger station. In many 
cases, space requirements are very important to us, and often¬ 
times it means that we have to sacrifice many thousand kilo¬ 
watts simply for the reason that a larger machine cannot be 
put in a certain space because it is four or five feet too long. 

As to the question of having outside blowers for ventilation, 
one of our allied companies is about to install some of these 
machines that Mr. Lamme has mentioned, and we were" satisfied, 
l^cause of the reasons given by Mr. Lamme and his associates, 
that outside blowers would be satisfactory; to facilitate their 
operation we have provided means through which, when the 
inachine field switch is closed, the blower will be started automa¬ 
tically by a motor fed from some proper supply. I do not think 
that the cost or the efficiency of the system will be materially 
different, if anything,it will be a little better than having the 
blowers and the ventilating apparatus in the rotor itself, as Mr. 
Lamme states. If by adopting outside blowers you can reduce 
the size of the machine, I would emphasize to the manufacturers 
the desirability of doing that for large units. 

At the bottom of page 24, Mr. Lamme states: Of such 

machines it may be said that the manufacturer, with his guaran¬ 
tee of 40 deg. cent, by thermometer, actually builds for tempera¬ 
tures of from 70 to 90 deg. cent, in some parts of the machine, 
for he expects to find fairly high temperatures in some cases 
with exploring devices.” I do not like that statement. We 
have been trying and failed to get the manufacturer to put ex¬ 
ploring coils in the windings of the machine so that we could 
read them while we are operating the machine and see where the 
temperature goes. Now, if the safety of the insulation is limited 
within ranges below 100 deg. cent., and the room temperature 
may be 40 deg. or more, one cannot exceed 50 deg. maximum at 
any one point; it would not be safe at the present time to do it. 
In fact, if we do not have more troubles it must be that we do 
not carry the overloads or obtain the output that we should get 
from the machines, but which we may require at any moment. 

The author says on page 25: It also shows the absurdity 

of classifying a piece of apparatus as good or had, respectively, 
according to whether it tests possibly one or two degrees below 
or above a specified thermometer guarantee.” If I have a 
contract to pay $1,000, and give $900, the $900 may be perfectly 
good, but I will be short $100 of the amount which I must pay. 
The user has been buying in accordance with the thermometer 
readings, incorporated in the printed specifications of manu¬ 
facturers. The standard should evidently be changed. 
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I am very much interested in the subject of the mica insulation, 
and I was a little disturbed by the previous speakers and Mr. 
Reist, particularly, who suggested that there may come another 
type of insulation to try upon us, as a better substitute for mica. 
My experience with mica insulation is too limited now to have 
any definite report to make, though the reason given by Mr. 
Lamme, that mica, being an inorganic substance, is not attacked 
by the oxygen, seems plausible. It is of general importance to 
know how to screen or to avoid ozonizing. I have had some ex¬ 
perience in this matter, having had rather serious troubles on 
braided cable laid on imperfect ground. We found, for instance, 
that rubber insulation, which is more easily affected by chemical 
action, would^stand^the least, and we substituted paper or fabric, 
although I think it is undesirable—I do not speak of the interior 
of the machine, but the outside— to use a braided cable without 
a definite ground around it, like a lead sheath, because ozonizing 
is likely to take place at any time and under uncertain conditions 



over which one has no control, and by so doing one jeopardizes 
the protection of the apparatus. If the mica acts as a perfect 
screen, it might help in the cable manufacture and possiblv in 
taping cable ends and splices. ^ 

^ I present seven illustrations giving a photographic reproduc¬ 
tion of the very rapid deterioration of rubber produced by ozon- 
ization at rnoderately high voltage stresses upon the dielectric 
having air insulation in series. ’ 

The experiment was made upon a sample of three-conductor 
cable with 5/32-in. (3.97-mm.) rubber insulation around each 
conductor. Ends were opened out about foyr inches between 
centers, leaving an air space between each conductor varying 
from zero at the apex to about 4 in. (102 mm.) at the ends. 
Voltage was applied between two conductors only. Fig. 1 
shows conditions before voltage was applied, and Figs. 2 to 7 
show successive stages after voltage was applied 40, 50, 60 and 70 
minutes. Smaller cracks appeared after 20 and 30 minutes, 
but could not be photographed. Breakdown occurred after 
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70 min. 30 sec. It was shown that the rubber deteriorated at 
a point where there was about 0.4 in. (10.16 mm.) of air between 
the rubber surfaces, extending in each direction to points in¬ 
cluding 0.25 in. (6.35 mm.) and 0.5 in. (12.7 mm.) of air. 

Similar results occur at considerably lower voltages, as low 
as 4000 volts, at correspondingly longer periods of electrification, 
when braided cables are not properly supported by insulators, 
but are laid on imperfect or intermittently imperfect insulators, 
like, ducts, concrete, etc. Under the latter circumstances, which 
one should always try to avoid, the usual remedy, whenever the 
induced sheath currents are not too great, is to cover the cables 
with lead sheath, in wdiich case the metallic sheath completely 
protects against ozonization. 

I would like to ask Mr. Lamme if a similar solution might not 
be possible for high-voltage armature windings, making them 
metal-covered, so as to use fabric insulation while pOvSitively 
eliminating the trouble of ozonization affecting it, and at the 



Fig. 9 


same time improving dissipation of heat from the windings 
through the metallic sheath. 

As to regulation of machines, designers might like to have 
definite information of what the results of radial slots and parallel 
slots would be. Figs. 8 and 9 refer to two 25-cycle, 8G00-kw., 
750-rev. per min, turbo-generators.. Fig. 8 shows a radial slot 
machine with a distance between the armature and the field 
copper of 2 13/16 in. (71.4 mm.), and its corresponding oscillo¬ 
gram under short-circtdt, indicating a maximum current 38 
times the full-load current of the machine. With the parallel 
slot machine, of the same size, same frequency, same speed, but 
the distance between the copper of the armature and field 1 Of 
in. (273 mm.), the maximum current is about 14 times the full¬ 
load current of the machine. The short circuit took place at a 
voltage a little higher than zero; if it had been zero the current 
might have been a little higher, 15 or 16 times. These results 
showra great difference in the reactance of the two machines, due 
to the difference in the construction of the field. 
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C. J. Fechheimer: With few exceptions the limitations im¬ 
posed by the rotor of the turbo prevent our reducing the size 
of the machine. In designing a turbo-alternator we first pro¬ 
portion the rotor and then place (on paper) the stator around 
it; ^whereas in designing low-speed alternators, we usually 
design the stator and then place a .suitable rotor within it. It 
is of course essential to choose between the possible types of 
construction. 


The limitations appearing in the rotor are: 

(1) Stresses. ^(2) Temperature. (3) Cost. (4) Regulation. 
(5) Ability to maintain voltage. 

A good design is necessarily a good compromise between these 
five factors. 


Modifying any one of these factors will usually affect the 
remaining four. For example, we can, by increasing the stresses, 
reduce the cost of machine, lower the temperatures and possibly 
cause the machine to give better regulation and enable it better 

voltage. Just how far any one of these factors 
should be carried at the sacrifice of the others is what the desimer 
must decide. 


From the standpoint of safety, stresses should be treated most 
conservatively. 

Second in importance is the matter of temperature, for if the 
cntical charring temperatures of fibrous insulation are exceeded 
the machine will burn out. Even though, as Mr. Lamme points 
out w^e were to adopt mica and asbestos in preference to fibrous 
matenal, there is still a question as to how much the life of the 
machine would be impaired by excessive heating. For example 
we all know that iron will age if allowed to heat and cool alter¬ 
nately (this operation being repeated numerous times), the effect 

efficiency would be reduced and the machine would 
heat stfil more. Furthermore, as stated by Afr. Lamme it is 
advisaWe to fill the pores of asbestos matenal with inflammable 
vamish which if subjected to excessive temperatures, will 
detenorate with most undesirable effects 

the commercial designs, to ignore the cost of 

we are so limited as to 

a lar»-pr Lior.+- ^ the majority of conditions we have 

selection, and therefore can materially affect the cost 

for S'J? connectLltts essentM 

cTbeTTeJfrTnaltemators^hat theSpVpLte 
fications in plttSoJdTes "" 

poS^fabrnSlShT^^" considered to be of considerable im- 
foh fil ^ ’^'^en machines were of smaller 

capacity than at present, we are feeling more aS morTS-at 
regulation, especially in lar<^e P-ener'i-t-nro ..L m “- 

ficed to gain in other can easily be sacri- 

-liud tw f respects. However, we must always bear 
in mind that e^en though we employ good regulators to^main 
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tain constant voltage on one of the phases, there is a probability 
of having the voltages badly unbalanced if the load be different 
in magnitude or power factor on the various phases. This will 
be more especially the case if the inherent regulation of the 
alternator be coarse. 

Mr. Lamme implies on page 36 that in some cases the rating 
of the alternator can be doubled, provided we can keep the stator 
cool enough, and have instead of 2| times normal short- 
circuit current. We must remember that if we keep the number 
of turns in the stator the same, and increase the rating, the effec¬ 
tive drop in the stator increases in proportion to the current, 
so that if the generator just maintains voltage for a given ex¬ 
citation at a certain power factor at the low rating, it would not 
be able to maintain its voltage at the higher rating, other con¬ 
ditions being the same. Hence, it may be essential to use more 
turns in the stator for the higher rating, and this will increase 
the drop still more. We can go so far that an increase incapacity 
for a given number of rotor ampere-turns will be impossible 
if the machine is to maintain its voltage at a certain load and 
power factor. The service to which many alternators are sub¬ 
jected is such as to require them to maintain theif voltage at 
80 per cent power factor, and since we have been accustomed to 
rate machines for normal and for 25 per cent overload, the full 
field conditions should be such that the alternator may maintain 
its voltage at 25 per cent overload, 80 per cent power factor. 
This is nearly equivalent to the maintenance of its voltage at 
normal kilovolt-ampere load, zero power factor. We may then 
calculate what will be the maximum capacity for which an 
alternator can be rated, if the full field corresponds to zero 
power factor, and normal kilovolt-amperes. 

We shall endeavor to show what the 'maximum output is, 
using the following symbols to indicate the various quantities: 

A T = full field ampere-turns. 

a = number of active conductors per slot. 

Ei = internal voltage. 

Ee = external voltage. 

I = current. 
n = number of phases. 

P = kilovolt-ampere output. 
p = number of poles. 

R = reluctance of magnetic circuit. 

S = number of slots per pole, per phase. 

S X = equivalent of stator leakage paths. 

(p = magnetic flux per pole. 

X — stator leakage reactance per phase. 

^ = frequency. 

The internal voltage, if a sine wave be assumed, neglecting 
the pitch and distribution factors, is 

Ei = 2,22 (pr^ Sap X 
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The flux per pole is 



(A T) 


a S n I 

2 V2 


R 


where the second term in the numerator is the armature re- 

4 TT 

action per pole. R includes - . — — (3.19 for inch system) . 

At zero power factor the armature resistance drop is negligible, 
and we may therefore write 

Ee = Ei - rx 

And for simplicity, 

X — 2 TT ^ S p X 10“® 

The kilovolt-ampere output is 

P = nEel 

Combining the above equations, we obtain 



a S n I 
2 V2 - 


^ Sap X 10-8 


~27rr^a^SpI'L\X 10“8 j- 

Assume constant magnetic reluctance (true with straight-line 
saturation curve) and that output is increased by augmenting 
number of conductors (equivalent to increasing electromotive 
force; same results are obtained by considering number of con¬ 
ductors constant and current variable). To determine maximum 
output obtainable with given ( number of field ampere-turns, 
we differentiate the above equation with respect to a, and 
equate to zero, and obtain after simplifying: 


V 2 (AT) 

^ nIS + SRIi:\ 

The first term in the denominator in this expression is depend- 
ent upon armature reaction; the second term upon armature 
leakage fields (reactance). 

*The form of the equation, before solving for a, was of first degree; 
hence only one solution was possible. The physical interpretation of this 
is that if the number of conductors is indefinitely dccTCO/Scd, an output 
of zero is approached; whereas, if the number of conductors is increased 
without limit, the reactance, being proportional to square of conductors, 
causes a greater diop in the armature than the value of terminal voltage. 
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In most turbo-alternators the number of field ampere-turns 
required to compensate for the drop in voltage due to armature 
leakage fields is small compared with the ampere-turns needed 
to compensate for armature reaction (counter magnetomotive 
force at zero power factor). To assist toward obtaining a simple 
physical interpretation of the above equation, we shall disregard 
for the moment the second term in the denominator, and then find 


AT = 


a S n I 


That is, the full field ampere-turns are just double the armature 


reaction 


a S nl 

2 V2 



This condition obtains if armature re¬ 


sistance and reactance are negligible: that reluctance of magnetic 
circuit is constant, and that generator just requires A T ampere- 
turns on the field to maintain normal voltage, with normal 
kilovolt-ampere output at zero power factor. 

To further interpret our results, we see that with the straight- 
line saturation curve assumed, we shall have 100 per cent regu¬ 
lation at zero power factor, and that normal current will flow if 
the alternator be gradually short-circuited with the excitation 
required for no-load normal voltage. In this latter case the 
ampere-turns in the field are just one-half the full fijld ampere- 
turns. 

If we take into consideration the saturation of the magnetic 
circuit (variable reluctance), and the effect of local armature 
impedance, we see at once that, due to the former, the regula¬ 
tion at zero factor will be somewhat finer than 100 per cent; and 
the ampere-turns in the stator, for maximum kilovolt-amperes, 
will be somewhat less than one-half of the full field ampere-turns. 
In other words, somewhat more than normal current vdll flow 
when short-circuited with no-load field. The result which Mr. 
Lamme speaks of (“ li times short-circuit current ”) is about 
the condition for maximum output. 

The question arises: would it not be possible to employ a 
smaller air gap and secure a larger output? This undoubtedly 
could be done if the steel in the magnetic circuit did not become 
prohibitively saturated. If the air gap and parts of the magnetic 
circuit were reduced to have zero reluctance, we should only re¬ 
quire sufficient ampere-turns to overcome armature reaction and 
impedance, and the regulation would be infinite. To secure 
maximum kilovolt-amperes with diminished air gap, we should 
most advantageously use a larger value of flux, provided the iron 
did not saturate too highly, and we would still have the relation 
that full field ampere-turns would be twice the armature ampere- 
turns, and normal current would flow on short-circuit with no- 
load excitation were the reactance and Resistance of negligible 
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value. The rating would then be increased in proportion to the 
increase in flux. 

Mr. Lamme speaks of air velocities as high as 10,000 ft. 
(3048 m.) per minute. When we remember that losses in air 
are proportional to the cube of the velocity, we shall readily 
appreciate that the losses with such velocity may be excessive. 
I ask Mr. Lamme how such velocities are measured in the 
machine; whether he attempted to measure air velocities directly 
in any parts not easily accessible. 

William LeRoy Emmet: I am glad this paper has been 
written, because it gives everyone who reads it a comprehensive 
idea of all the work which has had to be done in the design of 
these high-speed alternators and the limiNations of these designs. 
We know from experience that the difficulties of designing are 
too often overlooked by engineers who desire to purchase or 
install alternators, but all these limitations should be very care¬ 
fully studied and considered, and the manufacturer should not 
be forced into conditions which are undesirable or entail diffi¬ 
culty. There is one thing which I think should be considered 
in connection with the design of large alternators, and that is, 
that the value of the product which they handle is enormous, 
in proportion to the cost of the machinery, and consequently we 
can afford to use only the best, and even if the machine costs a 
great deal more, if it is better or simpler or more reliable, it 
ought^ to be used. We should not, in other words, incur risk or 
inefficiency or difficulty of any kind on the score of cost in appara¬ 
tus of this type. A very simple glance at the figures involved 
in the fuel consumption of such machines in a year’s service 
will show that to be true. 

As in other things, purchasers should not limit manufacturers 
unless that limitation is in the direction of value, and I am very 
sympathetic with Mr. Lamme in what he has said about tempera¬ 
ture, that it w^ould be highly desirable if we could build apparatus 
for higher temperatures, and if we could do so we could make it 
more efficient and make many improvements, provided the 
temperature could be run higher. The question has been in 
my mind as to what temperatures we should use in large appara¬ 
tus. I have worked with a view to recommending to our 
customers what I believed to be the very best engineering solu¬ 
tion of the problem, whether we get the job or not, in these 
cases, and I think that in so doing it is a nice question as to what 
type of insulation we should use. Insulation of all types which 
we have is^very imperfect, and if we could find some better means 
of insulating high-voltage machines we would be very much 
better off, but I am a little disposed to differ with Mr. Lamme’s 
implications that we could use temperatures, safely, as high as 
125 deg. cent. Mica, of course, is indestructible at such tem¬ 
peratures, but as Mr. Reist has said, a great deal of other mate¬ 
rial is used with mica, and this is not only subject to destruction 
by heat, but subject tcT a sort of destructive distillation which 
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causes fumes and other constituent parts of these substances 
to percolate through the insulation and seek out paths of dis¬ 
charge, and this destructive distillation of insulacing materials 
is a very important cause, I think, of trouble. I have seen 
cases of burn-outs in mica-insulated machines of the most ap¬ 
proved designs which rather clearly showed the danger in this 
direction, and with our best work in heat-pi-oof insulation, I 
believe that we do not quite reach the state of safety that we 
do with cool machines. In some of these large machines the 
question of getting coolness means making the machine larger. 
That, of course, increases its cost, and also increases the mechan¬ 
ical difficulties—difficulties of shipment, difficulties of getting 
the forgings, difficulties incident to windage, which are very 
great at high velocities. However, with the best methods of 
cooling, it is astonishing what an amount of heat can be removed 
by virtue of the fact that rapidly moving air scours away the 
heat from the surfaces. We have worked very cautiously in 
the use of high temperatures. We are trying hard to build 
machines to run hot, but have not yet reached the point where 
we dare to do so. 

Paul M. Lincoln: Perhaps the most significant feature 
about Mr. Lamme’s paper is that about two-thirds of it is dis¬ 
cussion of the closely related subjects of ventilation, temperature 
and insulation, and such things as inspection and cleaning of 
air and discussion of the mechanical details, make up the other 
third. That is a good indication of jusf how serious a problem 
the ventilating and cooling of a turbo-generator has become. 

Another thing which this paper brings out plainly is that turbo¬ 
generators must be very efficient machines. All of the losses 
in the generators, of course, turn into heat, and the problem of 
carrying away that heat is the greatest one to be solved, and 
consequently it is almost essential to build turbine generators 
of comparatively high efficiencies. 

There is one additional matter which has not been touched 
on, except slightly by Mr. Fechheimer, and that is the fact that 
the high velocities of the air which are necessary in order to carry 
off the heat from the restricted surface of the turbo-generators, 
may of themselves, if carried too far, generate undue heat. 
In fact, the windage losses in our turbo-generators are quite a 
large proportion of the total losses, and these windage losses 
come on account of the inherent difficulties in the problem so 
plainly set forth in Mr. Lamme’s paper; that is, they conie on 
account of the comparatively large amount of heat to be carried 
away from a restricted surface. If the air velocities are carried 
too high the method defeats its own object, because of the 
amount of heat that is put into stirring up the air. 

I notice the expression which was used by Mr. Reist—good 
inherent regulation,’’ which he named as a bad thing. Now 
that is a nomenclature which is certainly unfortunate, because 
when we say “good inherent regulation ” we mean one which is 
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objectionable. It seems to me we might find a little better term 
to describe the kind of regulation which we would say is not 
objectionable. 

Referring to Mr. Williamson’s discussion, he described, as 
I understood him, an air filter which ran for over a year and did 
not get dirty. I must say that I am unable to conceive of an 
air filter which takes the dirt out of the air without itself becom¬ 
ing dirt}^ If it does not become dirty, it seems to me self-evident 
that it is not a good air filter.. 

Mr. Williamson also stated one thing which deserves some fur¬ 
ther discussion, when he mentioned the fact that if we had an 
insulation which would carry the heat readily from iron to copper, 
or copper to iron, our difficulties would be largely, overcome. 
Now, that is an impossibility. We cannot design an insulation 
which has a good heat conductivity. The heat resistance of 
the insulations which we have in turbo-generators is about 1000 
to 3000 times that of copper, and it is not i^ossible by any means 
we know of to^ get a heat conductivity very much better in any 
known insulations. We must put up with those thermal drojDS 
in the insulation. There is no way to avoid them. 

Peter Junkersfeld: The most suitable voltage for a given 
generator is, of course, largely a question of the insulation mate¬ 
rial and other limitations of design that exist at that particular 
time. ^ In Chicago we have installed two 20,000-kw. 25-cycle 
units in a new station within the last year in which the voltage 
was half the busbar voltage, stepping up through auto transfor¬ 
mers, and m so doing securing the necessary reactance at the 
same time. On the other hand, more recently we have, with 
etter instating material available, ordered a unit of the same 
o al maximum kw, output in which the generator voltage will 
be the same as the busbar voltage. That happened to be a 

b0-c>mle machine in which the problem of securing sufficient 
reactance was not difficult. ^ 


?? generator design, that 

there is one pomt that perhaps has not been given as much at- 

and 17^ am.passages. Mr. Lamme, in Figs. 15 

derail’ nf through certain 

desi ns of machine, but air has a habit of not turning right- 

to-^moreTver ’ .^ways behaving the way you want it 

SoiS the fiLwn; t^-^thstanding what Mr. Lincoln has said 

Stent and r dn Lf dr ’ ^ less 

as i kifow' tW ^®^y expensive, but, so far 

fnrtb^d ^ t® expectations, and, 

e en sem nreproot torm. The requirement should be to vet 
along mthout air filters if it is possiWe to do so. SomeMsteUa 
tions are becoming so large that it will probably C M We 
installations, to put in air filters and make the bLt jJb we caS^ 
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but in small and moderate size stations I doubt if it will pay. 
The arrangement and smoothness of air passages should, there¬ 
fore, be an iraportant factor in selecting a generator design. 
I do not mean it should be the controlling feature, but when you 
have taken into account all the other limitations you should make 
a special effort to get a machine which is least likely to clog up 
with dirt. 

That brings up another point. As soon as a machine begins 
to clog up with dirt, whether it .occurs in one month, or six 
months, or twelve months, windings in the slots will necessarily 
become hotter, and for that reason temperature coils are very 
desirable in the machine, because they give an indication as 
to when the naachine has reached, or is approaching, the absolute 
temperature for which it was designed. Notwithstanding the 
fact that temperature coils do not give absolutely accurate data, 
as pointed out by Mr, Lamme in his paper, they give the best 
and most positive indication you can have that it is time to go 
to the expense of taking down that machine and cleaning it 
thoroughly. 

^ I am glad to hear both Mr. Lamme and Mr. Emmet speak of 
higher temperatures, and sincerely hope that their expectation 
may be realized, but before i^urchasers will agree to very much 
higher temperatures they naturally must feel reasonably certain 
that the machines will be at least as reliable as they are now. 

The experience of the past ten years, as most of you have 
known, and as the author of the paper points out, has been 
a strenuous one and not at all times satisfactory. With the fib¬ 
rous insulation 85 deg. cent, seems to be about the safe ultimate 
temperature. With the mica insulation it, of course, should 
be and probably will be very much higher. A slight difference 
in cost is not a serious thing with a very large machine, and while 
higher temperatures are very dcvsirable we should not go to them 
if we are going to Iiotc a lesser factor of safety than we have at 
the present time with fiber insulation and only 85 deg. cent.; 
in other words there is still need for considerably more'reliable 
generators than there are in existence today. 

H. M. Hobart: There is one method of filtering, or, at any 
rate, cleaning air, which certainly would not involve any fire 
risk. The method to which I allude consists in washing it by 
passing it through sprays of water. • It has the additional ad¬ 
vantage of imparting to the air a certain amount of humidity 
and this is associated with a decrease in the initial temperature, 
which goes part way toward modifying the limitations imposed 
by the maximum temperature that the machine can endure. 
Five degrees decrease of temperature at the inlet is certainly well 
worth while. I am glad that th^ present trend of engineering 
opinion is in the direction of employing a central plant for the pro¬ 
vision of the air. It permits not only of conditioning the air 
in the way I have mentioned but it also frees the designer from 
one set of considerations with which there is no need that he 
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Any one who has read.Mr. Lamme’s 
extra-hi'cy>^ ^ respect for the task of designing an 

that Ath^-i^ ^i;irbo-alternator, and will be disposed to agree 
all othpr A equal, if you can relieve the machine of 

interpc;tq rf^ ^ i ^ turning out electricity, it is in the 

often rpm ‘ ^ the best result. Large modern stations 

or^evpn total amount of air of so^ne 200,000 cu. ft. per min., 

itself a provision of this large amount of air is in 

much hettpr undertaking. It can be worked out 

blowerQ AT -^L^^tmg in a separate plant with motor-driven 
we are I'easoned out very clearly that if 

nut un with these high-speed machines we must 

Lchhie^ of 

hiih?? develop the point that with these extra- 
tWe weakness is not in the copper; 

Conner there because of any heating of the 

hio-h Sneed he iron, but in the insulation. In these extra- 

su?e belt,! necessary to have a considerable pres- 

the thnrald the speed the less 

auest^on tQ higher the pressure per turn, and thus the 

of the insulation'bftLe?th? tarns''°ar'' ^ut also 

“Ss 

aohonnAtefh^ admit that insulation 

PoSessSi bv ^et!di“ ®tots has not the heat-resisting character 
hess has beer. “^tfnals. ]\evertheless, very great pro- 

fecent vla^s ^ developing insulation in 

werTLl tn V. • tipe questions relating to insulation 

conoer^nart "’o^d deal carefully with the 

copper part and with the iron part ot the structure but the in¬ 
sulation has ustiaUj^ been sadlv neo^lected ’ 

X are a little too sanguine, we are at any rate iust on the nnint 

ff there. Every few months records further progress 

in these directions, and personally I feel that we should consider 

“ ample regard for the customer’s side of the case 

a machine that^Pin^^r^®^ ^ necessarily want 

ienviS <^ohv tTifeven 

tti« the machinerv' which w^as produced at 

the be,,inmng of the ten years having become so inferior to ma 

chines which could be produced* in accordance wdthTp-to £te 

knowledge thy. it would pay to scrap that machinery ThI 

factor of obsolescence is thus one of great imoortan^;' it > 

really pod engineering in figuring on depreciat?on in the case 

of electrical machinery of this kind to spread it over so long a 
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term as tAventy years? My OAvn opinion is that ten years will 
be a liberal provision. As has been stated by one or two of the 
speakers, these large high-speed machines are enormously expen¬ 
sive. The initial outlay for a 10,000-kw. turbo-generator may 
run into a matter of $100,000, and if that is spread over 
ten years, adding the capital charges, interest, allowance 
for insurance, taxes, etc., the total capital investment 
would probably average $200,000, or something like $20,000 
a year. That is merely the line of argument; the precise values 
I have assigned have no special significance, though their order 
of magnitude is correct. $20,000 per annum seems a large 
figure, but it is small compared with the cost of the fuel for which 
that generating set is responsible per annum. I have not figured 
it out closely, but I believe that fuel consumption runs to some¬ 
thing like $50,000 or $60,000 a year, as against $20,000, represent¬ 
ing these capital costs of the turbo-generator. Then there is 
also the outlay for labor and attendance, etc. Therefore, 
anything that will conduce to decreasing the large fuel cost 
can quite properl}^ be associated with a shorter life. It is for 
the purpose of decreasing the fuel cost that we resort to the very 
uttermost speed. You may say that having got that fuel cost 
away down, we want the machine to last a long time, but let me 
remind you that when ten years have elapsed that fuel cost 
will not represent the limits of economy to which we have at¬ 
tained. We will then be able to build machines for considerably 
lower fuel costs. But the point is that we want a good, sound 
machine, useful throughout its ten years’ life. It should be a 
fine engineering product, on the basis that ten years is approx¬ 
imately the estimated life of the insulation. It is not undergoing 
deterioration throughout every hour of the .ten years. It 
would be rare in central station practise for a 10,000-kw. machine 
to be in service more than 2500 hours out of the 8750 hours 
that make up the year. Let us take 25,000 hours as the aggre¬ 
gate time in service in ten years, and the problem is to provide 
insulation for a life of something like 25,000 hours’ exposure to 
well on towards 125 deg. cent. 

That is the problem engineers must consider in designing such 
machines, and they are rapidly getting where -they can tackle 
it on that basis and provide the appropriate insulating material. 
This’ seems to me to be the correct proposition for cases where 
the insulation is the limiting feature. The fact is brought out 
in the paper that since the question of insulation is the one point 
which constitutes the limitation, we should devote our energies 
to that purpose and get the right stuff for it. The resources 
of modern engineering have never before failed us and are not 
going to fail us at this juncture, and if we determine upon this high 
temperature limit we shall learn to meet the new conditions im¬ 
posed and meet them with safety. We should also follow up 
the related problem of getting a maximum amount of air through 
the machine. The more air we get through the machine the 
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The cooling system of most turbo-generators is undoubtedly 
inefficient, but personally, I doubt the accuracy of the very high 
local temperatures sometimes obtained from resistance coil or 
thermocouple measurements. It required ten years^ experience 
of the manufacturers and a considerable amount of work by the 
Standards Committee before any reliability was obtainable in 
temperature measurements by thermometer, and I think it 
will be necessary to duplicate this work before any reliance can 
be placed on the usual resistance coil or thermocouple tests. Such 
measurements must at the present time be considered as labora¬ 
tory tests requiring an observer experienced in the use of such 
methods, and are worse than useless in the hands of the average 
tester. The most reliable deductions are those drawn from ex¬ 
amination of the condition of machines that have been in op¬ 
eration, and as Mr. Lamme has pointed out, these results 
emphasize the advisability of employing some high-temperature 
insulation such as mica in both the field magnets and armature 
of any generator subject to the severe operating conditions of 
the modern large high-speed turbo-alternator. Mica as an 
insulating material for electrical power machinery has been in 
disrepute for the past fifteen years on account of its poor mechani¬ 
cal properties, and it is only during the last few years that 
methods have been devised for using this material under 
conditions which do not allow it to be subjected to mechanical 
abuse either during the manufacturing processes or in practical 
operation. These developments in regard to the use of mica 
as an insulator have had an important influence on the develop¬ 
ment of the modern high-speed turbo-alternator of large capacity. 

The^ point in Mr. Lamme’s paper which probably affects 
operating engineers most is that it is clearly shown that the 
carefully worded specifications and elaborate detailed guaran¬ 
tees usually required, are not only of little value, but inadvisable, 
as tending to give a false idea of security. The selection of 
satisfactory materials, the limiting of stresses to safe values, 
the choice of insulating materials and the adoption of an ade¬ 
quate system of ventilation which will avoid the presence of 
dangerous temperatures in inaccessible parts of a machine, are 
all questions which can be passed upon only by an engineer 
who has had wide experience in the design, manufacture and op¬ 
eration of these units; and on such questions, the detailed 
guarantees usually specified have practically no application. 
Large high-speed units are coming into increasing use every year 
and it will be well for prospective purchasers to realize that they 
must necessarily depend on the ability and standing of the manu¬ 
facturer when buying such units, father j^han on some specifi¬ 
cation containing a number of more or less unimportant guar¬ 
antees. 

Comfort A. Adams : Mr. Lamme has made such a thorough 
job of the subject in hand that I will confine my discussion to 
a more quantitative treatment or explanation of a few of the points 
made in the paper. 
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First, consider the relation of armature copper and core 
losses as between engine-driven and turbine-driven alternators. 

density and coil pitch, the volts per foot of active 
conductor will be proportional to the peripheral velocity, or 

velorit^v^ of active conductor inversely as the peripheral 

the ^ the cuiTent density in the copper is unchanged, 

the armature copper loss is inversely as the peripheral velocity. 

mfv of idle to active wire or in the coil pitch 

may modify this proportionality somewhat when applied to the 

from f ofrT seriously. Thus a jump 

from a peripheral velocity of 100 ft. per second in an engine- 

driven alternator to 400 ft. per second in a turbo-alterna?or 
fourth ^ armature copper loss to approximately one- 

With the core loss it is quite different. For a given frequencv 

o? com^bfloh^ density, the pole pitch and therefore the depth 
o back of slots is proportional to the peripheral velocity: 
thus any reduction of cylindrical core section is neutralized by 

dkmTter^To®^^ core depth; moreover, the ratio of outer core 
anTwJnl^'’ ^ diameter is so much larger in the two-pole 
losse?flrp^fi machines that the core volume and thus the core 

The act^fal ^ the same magnetic densities. 

80 Tier t ^ follows: a two-pole machine has about 

chi^e other ^T" a 60-pole ma- 

rTn!lf’ °ther things being equal, a four-pole machine 40 per cent 

more, an eight-pole machine 20 per cent more, and so on This 

increase of core loss back of the slots is, however! slightly 

?ftio''orcom^to volume and tooth loss. Thus thi 

atio oi core to copper loss is several times as great as in the 

machine. This has an important bearing on the 

1 «■■■ Tammy’s ?ap ”r. 

A Similar change in distnbution takes place between the 

various elem^its of leakage reactance, the slot leakage de- 

MnSallJ ^creases atd the 

Sea 

to a!St^f tfr b question of heating, it may be interesting 
near the ^ condition which is sufficiently 

Skew ° significant and 

insula!:! 

LetZ= embedded length of conductor in core (cm.). 
a — cuirent density in amperes per sq. cm. 

3 I ^fsistivity of conductor in ohms per cm. per sq. cm. 

~ ft. ^ cm. of conductor. 

- thermal resistivity of conductor in deg. cent, per watt 
per cm. per sq. cm. 

X = distance of any point from center of conductor 
p X - watts flow of heat through the conductor at x. ' 
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Then the difference in temperature between the ends of the 
element dx is 

dT = p 6 X dx 

and the difference of temperature between the center and end is 

1 

T = p d^ X dx = - - E (1) 

0 

Taking p = 2.20X10“^ (at 90 deg. cent.) and 9 — 0.29, 

^-*(w)’(roir)’ ® 


Table I gives values of T for various values of a and I 


Table I 


Amperes 

per 

sq. cm. 

Amperes 

per 

sq. in. 

Cir. mils 
per 

ampere 

1 

20 in. 
50.8 cm. 

40 in. 
101.6 cm. 


80 in. 
203.2cm. 

150 

970 

1310 

4.65 deg. 

18.6 deg. 

42 deg. 

74.5 deg. 

200 

1290 

985 

8.3 deg. 

33.2 deg. 

75 deg. 

133 deg. 

250 

1610 

790 

13.0 deg. 

52 deg. 

117 deg. 

208 deg. 

300 ■ 

1940 

655 

18.6 deg. 

74.4 deg. 

168 deg. 

297 deg. 

400 

2580 

493 

33.2 deg. 

133 deg. 

300 deg. 

530 deg. 


There is thus a pretty definite limit to the safe length of em¬ 
bedded conductor unless considerable heat escapes through 
the slot insulation, or, for a very long core it is pretty certain 
that most of the heat generated near the center of the em¬ 
bedded conductor must flow through the slot insulation. 

In such a case the temperature difference between slot copper 
and core may be approximately determined as follows: 

Let S — area of section of coil (or double coil in a two-layer 
winding) inside of coil- and slot-insulation. The perimeter of 
this section, or the cross-section (per unit of slot length) of the 
path through which the heat must flow, will be, for an average 

slot shape, 4.5 V5. 

Let fs = copper space factor within the coil insulation. 

Then the copper watts per cm. length of slot will be 

1 

Sfs 


P's = {Sf, ay p 


p Sf, a- 
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Let 6 = the theimal resistivity in deg. cent, per watt per cm. 
per sp. cm.j and t (cm.) thickness of insulation, iron to copper. 
Then the temperatuie difference between copper and iron will be 


T 


Ps' 


aWs 


d t = 


4.5 


a‘ 


tVS 


T 




(3) 


d 


Take p X 10« = 2.2 (90 deg. cent.),-- = 0. 7, and/ 


0.8 


(large machine, bar-wound). 

Ihis value of 9 is an average for the ordinary slot insulations. 
I hen 


T = 2.2 X 0.7 X 0 


H 


a 


100 


( 10 /) Vs 




(4) 


or the tempeiature gradient in deg. cent, per mm. is 


T. 


m 


1 




( 6 ) 


alues of Tm are given in Table II for various values of a and 5. 


Table II 

Deg. cent, ner mm fh inVriiac'c r\f _ _ 



Amperes 

5 

per sq. cm. 

0.25 

0.50 

0.75 

1.00 

1.50 

2.00 

2.5 

150 

200 

250 

300 

400 

deg. 

1.39 

2.46 

3.85 

5.55 

9.84 

deg. 

1.95 

3.48 

5.45 

7.85 

13.9 

deg. 

2.4 

4.26 

6.67 

9.6 

17 

deg. 

2.77 

4.92 

7.7 

11.1 

deg. 

3.4 

6.03 

9.43 

13 

deg. 

3.92 

6.95 

10.9 

deg. 

4.38 
7.8 
12.2 

i 

1 


considerable. ternperature gradient between the center of the 

rsf insulation, so that equation 

determine the maximum 
there Jre mlmhT'^ pre-wound machines, particularly where 

"l^'hen considering the flow of heat from copper to iron it is 
obviously desirable to know what happens in the iron itself. 
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Consider a large mass of laminations in which heat is being gene¬ 
rated by core loss at the rate of p' watts per cu. cm. 

Assume first that the heat flows only parallel to the lamina¬ 
tions, and let I be the total depth of laminations. Then, from 
equation (1), 



T P'^r 
^ 8 ^ 

( 6 ) 

Take d = 2.4. 

Then T = O.Z p'P 

( 7 ) 


Table III gives values of T for various values of p' and I, 


Table III 


P' 

Watts 
per 
cu.in. 

Watts 

per 

lb. 

1 

4 in. 
10.2 cm. 

8 in. 
20.3 cm. 

12 in. 
30.5 cm. 

16 in. 
40.6 cm. 

20 in. 
50.8 cm. 

30 in, 

76 cm. 




deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

0.01 

0.164 

0.58 

0.31 

1.25 

2.8 

5 

7.7 

11,2 

0.02 

0.328 

1.16 

0.62 

2.50 

5.6 

10 

15.5 

22.3 

0.03 

0.492 

1.74 

0.94 

3.75 

8.4 

15 

23.2 

34.0 

0.04 

0.656 

2.33 

1.24 

5.00 

11.2 

20 

31 

44.7 

0.05 

0.82 

2.92 

1.55 

6.25 

14.00 

25 

37.7 

56 


This assumes that the two exposed edges are at the same 
temperature. If this is not the case, the temperature differ¬ 
ence will be slightly less with respect to the hotter edge and 
greater with respect to the cooler edge or surface. 

Next assume that the flow of heat in the core is entirely across 
the laminations. From Table III it is obvious that in the case 
of deep cores without transverse or axial ducts, the above as¬ 
sumption will approximately represent the facts, at least so far 
as the radially central part of the core is concerned. 

For this case take d = 30. This varies considerably with 
the tightness of the laminations, and is frequently larger than 
the value here assumed. 

Equation thus becomes 

T = 3.75 p' ( 7 ) 

Table IV gives values of T for various values of p' and I, 

Table IV 


Watts per 
cu. cm. 

P' 

1 

2.0 in. 

5.08 cm. 

2.5 in. 

6.34 cm. 

3.0 in. 

7.62 cm. 

3.5 in. 

8.9 cm. 

0.01 

0.97 deg. 

1.5 deg. 

2.17 deg. 

3 deg. 

0.02 

1.94 deg. 

3.0 deg. 

4.35 deg. 

6 deg. 

0.03 

2.9 deg. 

4.5 deg. 

6.52 deg. 

9 deg. 

0.04 

3.88 deg. 

6.0 deg. 

8.7 deg. 

12 deg. 1 

0.05 

4.85 deg. 

7.5 deg. 

10.9 deg. 

15 deg. i 
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These are merely suggestions of what may be done with 
simple calculations, the results of which, though somewhat 
crude, are very significant. 

Mr. Lamme’s paper illustrates what the writer has so often 
urged, the importance of careful analysis of each problem from 
the groundwork of fundamental principles, the habit of thinking 
rather than simply remembering, and particularly the habit of 
thinkingbefore being forced to do so by the failure of some 
plan or design. 

Allan^ B. Field: Mr. Lamme’s description of the general 
turbo situation carries us so easily through the history that 
we are apt to overlook the great difficulties that were encountered 
in connection with the early big machines, five or six years ago, 
the difficulties, for instance, in obtaining suitable large steel 
forgings and castings. Mr. Lamme and his associates, in con¬ 
junction with the steel foundries and mills, carried out a lengthy 
investigation, to determine^ the best means of producing this 
material, the compositions to be usM for the steels, and the 
rnethod of casting and heat-treating. Large castings and for¬ 
gings were cut up and test pieces taken out in many directions 
and positions, to determine the effects of various factors. 

These difficulties in obtaining large masses of steel having the ■ 
desired physical properties, increase rapidly as the sizes go up. 
If the steel mills are^ asked whether they can provide a rotor 
forging, say, 55 or 60 in. in diameter, and weighing some 60,000 
or 80,000 lb., they will assent at once. If we begin to inquire 
about tests, they are quite willing to accept fairly rigid specifi¬ 
cations, but will want to locate the test bars at tL ends S the 
orging, where there has been a considerable amount of forging 
work done; when we insist on locating these test bars in the 
large diameter of the rotor, the steel mills require an easier mate¬ 
rial specmcation.^ If we go further, and wish to take the test 
bars out in the direction in which they tell us most, viz., in the 
radial direction the steel mill will refuse, or give such specifi- 

^ of very little value. It is such considerations as 
the rotor construction along new lines in 
cent years. The use of heavy steel plates for turbo rotors is 
comparatively old having been adopted for a number of years 

St rf ‘T a through! 

Sion whprp rnul largest machuies under discus- 

on, where rotor ventilation becomes a necessity, where the 

sots are deep, and where ventilation slots below the winding 

slots are required, the stresses in the center of the disk with f 

of sosdr??plr u whicr'enS’thfie 

steel advisable. Such material is somewhat hard to 

^tain particularly when the mills are busy. By using a plate 
without a hole in the center, the stresses in this rLi^Ire W 
own comparatively low, and a commercial material can be used 

of Ihe oSer a^d w°h•’ ™ ^ 12 of 

01 tne paper and which was first proposed by Mr. B. A Behrend 
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appears a very bold one at first sight. The solid plates are 
rabetted together, assembled between two fianged shaft ends, 
and the whole clamped together by means of large bolts located 
in the poles. There is no through-shaft, and the resistance to 
twisting of the rotor is entirely one of friction, aided by the shear 
resistance of the bolts. However, a little investigation showed 
that this was quite a feasible form of construction, a conclusion 
entirely born out by subsequent results. Plate steel is a com¬ 
mercial form in which this material can be most relied upon, and 
the flanges on the two stub shaft ends are thin enough to be 
formed by upsetting, instead of forging down, thus obtaining 
excellent properties in a radial direction. For the smaller radial- 
slot rotors, solid forgings can be satisfactorily used, and where 
ventilation is required this is generally obtained by grooving 
down the rotor in a lathe in several places, the grooves extending 
all the way around and communicating with axial air passages. In 
the solid plate constructions, thesc'^rooves are formed by milling 
the flat face, of the plate in the/egion of the slots only, leaving 
the full thickness of the plate ifi the polar region. In this way 
the rigidity of the rotor is not impaired by the means for ven¬ 
tilation and an exceedingly stiff construction can be obtained. 

There have been several references in the discussion to the 
critical speed. I am of the opinion that there are many more 
machines running above their critical speed than is generally 
believed. Machines can be made to run satisfactorily above the 
critical speed, but there is a considerable advantage in running 
below, where this is commercially feasible. This is particularly 
so in the case of the four-pole machine, as distinguished from 
the two-pole machine. In the case of the four-pole machine a 
short-circuited turn on one pole, for instance, will considerably 
unbalance a machine that is mechanically balanced, if it is 
running above its critical speed; on the other hand, a large per¬ 
centage of the winding on one pole can be short-circuited without 
causing vibration, if the machine is running below its critical 
speed. There are also advantages in a stifi: rotor for the two- 
pole case. 

The constructions discussed here provide some very large 
machines running below their critical speed, and this feature is 
believed to be of considerable importance, and one for which it 
would be worth while to sacrifice to some extent electrical con¬ 
siderations, when necessary. 

Mr. Junkersfeld has referred to the question of the collection 
of dirt in generators, and has drawn attention to the fact that 
exploring coils might be put in and the temperature rise used as 
a criterion for the periodical cleaning. With the more common 
methods of stator ventilation, the vent entrances, being limited 
by tooth size and duct width, are small and rather easily clogged, 
and the air passages are intricate; further, to clean them out 
the rotor must be removed and even then a thorough cleaning 
is difficult. In the case of the axial arrangement of ventilation 
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described in Mr. Lamme’s paper, the vents are straight and 
large, and of uniform section throughout their length, and it 
is generally possible to clean them out without removing the 
rotor, by merely passing through them a wire scratch brush 
similar to a rifle cleaning brush. 

W. J. Foster (by letter): Limitations in design are less op¬ 
pressive with the selection of proper voltage. For three-phase 
generators of over 20,000 kv-a., that have only two poles, poten¬ 
tial of 10,000 or 11,000 volts is probably preferable to 6600, 
since the problems of insulating are not so serious as the difficul¬ 
ties involved in a design with too small a number of slots and with 
conductors capying excessive current. 

The limitations in design can undoubtedly be reduced in the 
case of the largest two-pole generators by increasing the number 
^f phases to six or twelve. It would probably be fouird in con- 

-rev. per min., 25-cycle generator 
tiiat decicied. ad.'vantages would result from the use of twelve 
phases and about 4000 volts. 

1 largest generators should never be wound for 

less than 250-volt excitation. 


Mr. Lamme rightly dwells upon the desirability of an insula¬ 
tion that will stand temperatures as high as 125 de‘^. cent. It 
e hoped that the particular type of mica insulation de- 

to that figure, and that further 
development of some other 

g.'Snl teSperS„"“ ‘ 

thiliSfT.fSL'? f' dm to the ventilation problem, 

lo-rn- ( ^ ^ it in his power, in connection with very 

fSmersuci^aJ'S machines, to exaggerate certain 

Lts^St onen at ^ extremely large air gap and stator 

errasinV th^ avfli ? deliberately in- 

face deJd^v atf machine, thus reducing the pole 

race density and not increasing at all the magnetic reluctance 

in e air gap. Of course, such a design involves a decided in 
crease m the amount of material used decided in- 

K. E. Czeija (byletter): Mr. LaSmehas considered all points 

thiO^“^^^ turbo-alternatoS gn Sd after 

ScussSi of different"prXems a 

would hke to m^hS^a^f unnecessary. Nevertheless, ’ I 

considering in regard to the S vSSaho™ w 

taineftS’fS 7 m scheme will be ob- 

culating the air through^e SSne a 

heat yflU be absorbed by t£ a? wf ^ndl of 

ideal condition when the path "of tbp q‘ i^arest to this 

has the least possible number nf oh ^ through the machine 

it is flowing, Ld gjrXp Sgf TT i-? 

surfaces to which the heat frn7 7 • contact with those 

the smallest poSife StSi" with 
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If the cooling air enters the machine at one side in order to be 
blown in an axial direction through the stator, the air gap, and 
the rotor, the only important question will be the length of the 
paths along which the air may be moved without the temperature 
difference between the air and the surrounding metal parts be¬ 
coming too small to be effective. For the case in which the limit 
set by tins principle will be exceeded, it will be necessary to divide 
the cooling air paths in two or more parts. 

It has been proved that the introduction of radial ventilating 
ducts wider than the usual i to f in. (12.7 to 19 mm.) will pro¬ 
duce local losses due to unequal flux distribution in axial direc¬ 
tion along the stator core, unequal dielectric stresses in the insula¬ 
tion material, whirling of the air, and cause noise, in addition 
to which dirt may collect at some places. 


A- • 




Pig. 10 


In order not to subdivide the stator iron more than absolutely 
necessary, and in order to get the smallest distance between bear¬ 
ings, where it is advisable to adhere to the axial ventilation prin¬ 
ciple, the number of radial air ducts should be kept as small as 
possible. 

The sketch herewith (Fig. 10) represents a very interesting 
example of the straight axial ventilation principle applied on a 
7500-kv-a. three-phase turbo-alternator* for,2200 volts, 70 per 
cent power factor, 50 cycles and 1500 rev. per min. In addition 
to the values shown in the sketch, the following data will be of 
interest on account of the length of this machine, representing 
probably the maximum obtainable length of undivided axial 
air paths. 


*Built in Germany. 
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Running without nrmnturo current cinci n field current corr^^e; 
ponding to full load zero power factor, the following losses a-n/i 
temperatures were tested: 

Iron loss 190 kw. 

P R field 30 kw. 

Windage 42 kw. 

At the total air quantity of approximately 19,000 cu. ft. (538 cu m ) 
per minute, the incoming air is 20 deg. cent., the outgoing air SO dee cent 
Stator iron at the inlet side 27 deg. cent. 

“ “ “ “ outlet" 83deJ.cent. 

■ f Gray (by letter): A clear conception of the subiect 

of ventilation IS of the utmost importance to the designer of 
electrical machinery and particularly to the designer of turbo¬ 
alternators, and for that reason I have considered it advisable tn 
enlarge on the subject of axial ventilation. aavisable to 

_ The statement is often made that, since the conductivitv nf 
irra along the laminations is inuch greater than that across the 
matrons and layers of varnish, it is advisable to cool an iron 
core by means of axial ducts, so that the cool¬ 
ing air can be blown across the ends of the 
aminations. This statement is misleading, 
mat ot Mr Lamme is more guarded; he 
states that “ if all the heat could be con¬ 
ducted along the laminations to the ventila- 
ing stmaces, apparently much more effective 
heat dissipation could be obtained, provided 
surface be exposed to the air.” 

_ he tmbo-altemator is a large and expen¬ 
sive machine. There is therefore little chance 
ot such machmes being specially built for 
experimental purposes, and the designer has 
to depend largely on the intuition gained 
from a mde expenence with other types of electrical machinerv 

iron^enrm°^°^ investigation in which the conductivity of the 
1 compared with that of the surface between the ir?n 

_ nd the adjoining air is of considerable interest Fig 11 show? a n 
iron core bi^t up of laminations which are iparfted fro^o^^ 
mother by layers of varnish; the loss in this com S suonZd ^o 

and c. onducted to and dissipated by the surfaces B 

If all the heat passes in the direction V 

each square inch’lf the core al^T^S p“ Jn *y S 
dtee in temperature between two si^faeS? l iTtr^ d) 

_ (watts per cu. in.) y dy 

O ~ cent., 

mbTpeV Lg ?enf SincTfu^'fi^ch 

P aeg. cent, difference in temperature. The difference in 



Pig. 11 
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temperature between surfaces A and B for the assumed condi¬ 
tions IS therefore 


_ (watts per cu. in.) , 

” g -deg. cent. 

When is blown across the surface of an iron core with a 
wlocity of Fft. per min., the watts dissipated per square inch pf 

^ 1*136 of the surface temperature = 

0.0245 (1 -f- 0.00127 F)*. If then the heat is all dissipated by 
tne simiaces the difference in temperature between surface B 
and the air = Tb 


= (watts per cu. in.) Y 
^0245 (1 + 0.00127 F) 

• same way, if it is assumed that all the heat generated 

m the iron core passes in the direction X, then, since the conduc¬ 
tivity across the laminations may be taken as 1 /50 of that along 
the laminations for an iron core built up with varnish and paper 
between the laminations, 

Tac = (watts per cu. in.) —^ deg. cent. 
j. ^ (watts per cu. in.) X 

" ^^^5 (1 -Fo.00127 F) 

For a 60-cycle turbo-alternator assume the following figures: 

pole pitch = 40 in. (1016 mm.) 
core depth behind teeth = 14 in. (355.6 mm.) = 2 F 
_ space between vent ducts = 2 in. (50.8 mm.) = 2 X 
air yeloc^y across the surfaces = 6000 ft. (1829 m.) per min. 
Then Tat = 17 deg. cent. 

Tac == 17 deg. cent. 

Tb = 33 deg. cent. 

Tc = 4.7 deg. cent. 

Tab + Tb = bQ deg. cent. 

Foe + Tc = 22 deg. cent. 

That is to say, for the assumed conditions the thermal conduc¬ 
tivity along the laminations and across the surface is only 43 
per cent of^ that across the laminations and surface: there is 
evidei^ly still a strong case for radial vent ducts. 

^ In the actual case there is of course a larger loss per unit volume 
in the teeth than in the core behind the teeth, and in some other 

discussed does not correspond exactly with that 
01 the turbo-alternator core, but the argument has been worked 

*Ott; Electrician, March 7, 1907. 
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Up to show that, compared with the surface resistance between 
the iron and the air, the thermal resistance across the laminations 
is relatively not very large. 

Since it is necessary to keep the insulation cool, it would seem 
that axial ventilation along the air gap is desirable, but such venti¬ 
lation should be combined with circumferential ventilation in 
order to keep the bulk of the core cool. Fig. 12 shows a 
method of ventilation which has advantages for machines that 
are not too large; for long machines the air for circumferential 
ventilation should be sent in from both ends of the machine; 
that for axial ventilation along the air gap should also be sent in 
from the ends and then led out through a wide duct in the center 
of the core. In the diagram shown there are ten short paths 
through the core, and with ducts spaced so that the blocks of iron 
are 2 in. (50.8 mm.) thick and with a core density of 60,000 lines 
per sq. in (9300 lines per sq. cm.) at 60 cycles, it is possible to get 
100 cu. ft. (2.83 cu. m.) of air per min. through the machine per 


Fig. 12 




kilowatt loss without the velocity in the duets exceeding 4000 ft. 
(1219 m.) per min. 

The statement in Mr. Lamme’s paper that the tempefature of 
the iron does not limit the machine, but rather that of the insula¬ 
tion, requires some modification. The above investigation shows 
that at certain points in the body of the core the temperature 
may be 20 deg. cent, higher than that of the surfaces of the vent 
ducts, and we are asked to approve of surface temperatures of 
the order of 100 deg. cent. Such temperatures are not safe unless 
non-aging iron is used for the core, and the writer would like to 
know if time tests are made on the iron used for turbo-alterna¬ 
tors at the temperatures which may be expected in the body of 
the core when the machine is in operation, in order to determine 
whether or not the iron loss increases with time. 

It has been evident for some time that the measurement of 
temperature rise by thermometer, and a guarantee of 40 deg. cent, 
rise, have become obsolete, and yet a temperature rise of 80 or 
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100 deg.^ cent., the temperature to be measured by resistance or 
by a resistance thermometer, is unsafe unless mica insulation is 
used. It would therefore seem that the purchaser of a turbo¬ 
alternator has to depend largely on the reputation of the manu¬ 
facturing company, rather than on a written specification, to 
ensure satisfaction, and also that ordinary witness tests are of 
little value compared with tests run over a long period of time. 
That being the case, the writer would like to have an opinion as 
to what kind of clause should be inserted in specifications in 
order to protect both the purchaser and the manufacturer and 
also what tests should be considered as satisfactory for acceptance 
of the machine. The purchaser should be protected against 
deterioration of the insulation and increase of the core loss due to 
high operating temperatures and yet the manufacturer should 
not be required to wait indefinitely for his money. 



Fig. 13 


Bradley T. McCormick (by letter): Under the subject of 
temperature rise, Mr. Lamme refers to machines in which the 
stator teeth are hotter than the copper. Such a condition might 
exist at low loads, but I am inclined to believe that on turbos of 
usual design, the hottest spot in the stator at full load is the point 
d (see Fig. 13), the copper in the top of the slot in the center of 
the machine; and that the most difficult problem in stator design 
is to keep this point at a temperature low enough to prevent 
injury to the insulation. On machines of the turbo type it is 
hardly probable that the teeth can ever be hotter than the copper 
in the center of the machine, unless the iron is so poorly ventilated 
that the teeth and core are much hotter than they should be, 
in which case the machine will not meet the guaranteed tempera¬ 
ture rise. 
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Suppose, for the sake of argument, that the teeth are hotter 
than the copper. Then no heat flows from the windings into the 
iron, but all the heat generated in the coils must flow along the 
copper to the coil ends, and there be carried away by the air. 
It can be shown that in order to force the heat to travel along 
this path, the difference in temperature between the copper at 
the center of the machine and the outside surface of the coil 
ends, will be so great that the resulting temperature of the copper 
at the center of the machine, and the teeth, (which we have as¬ 
sumed to be hotter still,) will be quite beyond the limit of safety. 

Take an example from a machine which is operating success¬ 
fully. We have a total embedded length of stator copper of 35| in. 
(901.7 mm.) working at a density of 820 cir. mils per ampere. 
We will first assume that there are no eddy currents. If all the 
heat flows along the copper and out at the ends, we have, as the 
difference in temperature between the copper in the center of the 
machine at a, and at the point where the coil leaves the slot, 



_0.0 625 X 10^/^^ 

(cir. mils per ampere) ^ 


0.0625 X 106 X (17M)' 
8202 


29 deg. cent. 


where 0.0625 is a constant involving the heat conductivity of 
copper. 

Practically no heat can find its way out from the coil to the air 
gap through the wooden or fiber wedge, on account of its poor 
heat conductivity. Some of the heat will be dissipated at that 
part of the coil ends near the core, while the remainder will flow 
along the coil ends and be dissipated near the clips or U bends. 
A further difference in temperatiire is therefore necessary to pass 
the heat from the point h to points further along on the ends of 
the coils, where it can be carried away by the blast of air. This 
temperature difference it is extremely difficult to calculate, but 
It can be roughly estimated. If we assume for simplicity that 
the end connection temperature drops uniformly from the iron to 
the clips, then the temperature of the point c will be the mean 
ternperature of the coil ends, and we can consider the problem 
as if all the heat generated inside the slots were conducted to the 
point c midway between the iron and the clips, and dissipated at 
this point. We shall then have 

Te == I Ti —= I (29) = 22.3 deg. cent. 

where Te is the difference in temperature between the points b 
and c • 
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A still further temperature difference is necessary to pass the 
entire stator copper loss through the insulation on the ends of the 
coils. From the thickness and quality of insulation, and the 
surface exposed to the air, the temperature drop across the coil 
end|insulation is estimated at 13 deg. cent, for this machine. 

Assume now that the air blowing on the coil ends is at 25 deg. 
cent, and that the blast is sufficient to limit the running tempera¬ 
ture of the surface of the coils at c, to 40 deg. cent. This assump¬ 
tion of only 15 deg. cent, rise of coil surface exposed to air is cer¬ 
tainly as low as could be expected. 

We can now calculate the temperature of the copper at the 
center of the machine, which will be as follows: 


29 deg. temperature drop between a and b 
22 " “ " " h and c 

“ across coil end insulation 

40 " " of surface of coil ends while running 


104 deg. cent., temperature of copper in center of machine. 

This temperature of 104 deg. cent, is quite up to the limit of 
safety for cotton insulation, and allows of no overload. Further¬ 
more, this figure is based upon the assumption that eddy currents 
are absent, a condition never fully realized in practise. A great 
many machines are operating successfully with a total stator 
copper loss, including eddy current losses, of two or three times 
the normal or even higher. Assuming that in our example 
we have a total stator copper loss of only IJ times the normal 
PR, and that the running temperature of the coil ends is still 
40 deg. cent, as before, then the first three items in the sum will 
be increased 50 per cent, and a resulting temperature of 136 deg. 
cent, will be obtained for the point a in the copper at the end of 
the machine. 

If, as Mr. Lamme claims,^ the teeth are hotter than the copper, 
then the teeth of this machine must be at a temperature greater 
than 136 deg. cent. Such could only be the case if the machine 
were insufficiently ventilated, and the excessive iron temperature 
would show up on test, and the machine would be rejected. 

The turbo chosen in this example is quite typical, and the 
results obtained from these calculations are so extreme that one 
may infer that any other turbo treated in a similar manner will 
also show a temperature unreasonably high. 

It would therefore appear hardly possible that the teeth of a 
turbo-generator can run hotter than the copper in the center of 
the machine, and the machine still be at all acceptable, although 
It is of course possible that those portions of the winding near the 
ends^ of the core may be cooler than the teeth. With sufficient 
ventilation to limit the tooth temperature to 40 or 50 deg. cent. 

thermometer, the extremely high copper temperatures, 
which have been calculated above, are prevented by the flow of 
heat from the copper through the insulation into the iron, so 
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that although the hottest point a may still be over 40 deg. cent, 
above the air, it will, however, be at a safe temperature that will 
not injure the insulation. 

The above discussion has a very important bearing on the ques¬ 
tion of insulation, for if most of the heat from the windings is 
conducted to the coil ends, and there carried away by the air, 
the designer is justified in resorting to very thick slot insulation; 
but if the cooling of the winding is largely dependent upon the 
ability of the heat to pass through the slot insulation into the iron, 
as seems to be the case, then an increase in slot insulation involves 
higher temperatures in the stator copper, which may induce the 
designer to reduce the factor of safety of his insulation, with 
invariably disastrous results. These conditions are especially 
true in connection with machines of high voltage, and form one of 
the limitations to the continued increase in size and voltage of 
turbo-generators. 

These difficulties naturally lead to the discussion of the advan¬ 
tages of mica insulation. Mica, on account of its ability to resist 
heat, is largely employed in turbo-generators, but as a conductor 
of heat it is only from 50 per cent to 70 per cent as good as 
varnished cambric, depending upon the way in which the mica 
IS built up. j Due to this fact, and also to the fact that mica is 
very expensive, the designer may be tempted to use a thin mica 
insulation, and feel that he is justified in so doing by the high 
dielectric strength of mica. Such a practise only invites the in¬ 
sulation difficulty to which M^r. Lamme refers, static discharges 
between the coils and the iron. 

It is extremely difficult to apply mica insulation in such a way 
as to exclude^air pockets. The pressure gradient at which air 
breaks down is quite variable, depending upon whether a large 
or small quantity of air is under stress, but for small air pockets 
in the insulation and dense air films lying in contact yT'ith sur¬ 
faces, corona will form at a pressure gradient somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 200 volts per mil. With a specific indJictive 
capacity of about 6 for mica, it therefore requires an insulation 
distance between copper and slot sufficient to give a mean pres¬ 
sure gradient, in round numbers, of 35 volts per mil, based upon 
the Y voltage, that is, the line voltage divided by Vs. 

Any^ attempt to decrease the insulation beyond this point will 
result in the formation of static in the enclosed air pockets, as 
well as at the points where the coils emerge from the slots, both 
inside the ducts and at the ends of the machine. In machines 
which have not been properly insulated the presence of static 
can sometimes be detected, when running on full voltage, by a 
distinct odor of ozone near the terminals where the voltage to 
ground is highest. This of course only applies to engine 
type machines or waterwheel machines whose speed is low 
enough to prevent the windage from blowing away the ozone as 

fast as it is formed, and thus making it impossible to detect its 
presence. 
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- (by letter): Mr. Lamme’s paper shows, I 

^ large high-speed turbo-alternator can now be built 
sumciently safe electrically to put it on a par with, say, a low- 
speed alternating-current generator with mica-insulated ar mature 
coils and asbestos-insulated field coils. As stated in the paper 
tnis^is due principally to the improved method of ventilation, to 
the insulating material adopted and to the electrical design as a 
whole, especially as regards short-circuits. 

• Lamme asks if the temperature problem 

inherent with these machines may be considered due to the design 
being too much forced. 

It seems to me that this problem is solved very satisfactorily 
by the adoption of mica insulation. I would like to add as my 
opinion mat the development of low-speed electrical machinery 
will not be completed until the same kind of insulating material 
has been adopted for these machines as well. 

In one point, however, I do think the construction is stretched 
too far, and that is with regard to the mechanical design. 

As an example is given a 5000-kv-a. two-pole 3600-rev. per 
mm. 60-cycle generator with a rotor diameter of 66 cm. This 
gives a peripheral speed of 124.3 m. per sec. It is stated that the 
core IS designed for a very considerable margin of safety, and is 
actually tested at overspeeds which give about 152.3 m. per sec 
peripheral speed. This means that the rotating par^hL been 
tested at about 22.5 per cent overspeed. 

Compared with general practise in turbo-alternator design 
tms may be called a very considerable margin of safety,’^ but 
why IS it that such machines are designed so very close to the 
bursting point, as compared with other electrical machinery? 

The answer that it can not be done any other way does not seem 
satisfactory. 

Take for instance a waterwheel-driven alternating-current 
generator. The design of such a machine is not considered safe, 
unless it will withstand successfully the runaway speed of the 
turbine. Now, if this is of such importance with regard to one 

type of turbine-driven alternators, why does it not hold true for 
the other type? 

If anything, the case seems to be slightly worse for the steam- 
turbine than for the water-driven turbine, as the inertia 
of the rotating element is usually smaller for the former and it 
will therefore more quickly attain a high speed. 

The reliability of the regulating devices cannot be any greater 
for the steam turbine than for the water turbine. 

Furthermore, a waterwheel-driven generator is often specified 
to withstand this runaway speed of the turbine, starting with 
maximum excitation, at no load. 

As compared with this, many a steam turbine-driven generator 
has been designed which at normal speed and no load would not 
samly withstand the voltage obtained at maximum excitation. 

It seems to me that there ought not to be any such great dis- 
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crepancy between the designs of two such closely related types 
of machines. Either the steam turbine-driven generator is not 
designed with enough margin of safety, or the design of the water- 
turbine-generator is being unnecessarily handicapped. Experi- 

F. H. Clough (by letter): Mr. Lamme has given a very able 

Md design of large turbo-generators, 

ba^ ditoi^«Ad appreciation of the way in which he 

as d^cussed the difficulties that have been encountered and 

dSkilfe that have been adopted to overcome these 

cteions ^ ^ thoroughly endorse his con- 

has ^ suggest that the author 

has not given sufficient prominence to the possibility of running 

fortS critical speeds of their shafts, al in the first 

Sssed fl^d^ah construction are dis- 

cut out“ the pSphSy' ““ 

associated has for some years 

olutioSll machinery (mostly for 3000 rev¬ 

olutions) in which the critical speed is about half the running 

factory.^^*^ practise has proved itself to be entirely satis- 

It was necessary in the first case to design a bearing which 
would give a slight amount of freedom at one end of the shaft to 

thS' prtSSLr^nT ^ through the critical speed, and, with 

dined tn tSv tw ”■ experienced, and I am in- 

S?ed is be Sr SL ^ machine with a low critical 

a£nt i machine, provided the same 

ount 01 care be taken in balancing in both case «5 Whpn 

outputs and speeds, 

fmtabh cfoySld ®''®” 1 “■“'.’'“‘o’' become uncom- 

casefSty^™ bebw k i» some extreme 

shJrt’d[»rSf “ ““7 "'t,®’’®®"' '>5' “ uoddeatal 

snort-circuit might cause trouble to a machine with n 

cntical speed, but no such effect has been noticed in praSse 

coSnamtivX",Tlf f ^ on.accLnt of the 

??i? I ^ ^ small torsional forces and the high rubbing soeeds 

of the bearings the diameter of the shaft is usually smS In the 

journals. _ Further than this, the use of a small SSt viw^ 

opportunities for ventilation of the rotor which cannot be obtained 

with a solid forging, and also allows a suitable depth of rotor 

ptmcffing to withstand the centrifugal forces which occur 

B G. La^e:. There seems to be an impression amonT'some 

of those who have discussed the paper that I am advocating 

new and higher temperature limits than we have at SS f 

had no intention of givmg such an impression, but sirnply meant 
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to bnng out that we have, in some cases, temperatures of 125 
eg. cent, at present and that we must therefore consider such 
temperatime limits from the commercial standpoint. We have 
had relatively high temperatures in practise for a good deal 
longer than many people think. Numerous machines which 
have been running for years attain temperatures of 100 deg. 
cent, or over at the hottest parts, although insulated with fibrous 
materials, and in many cases these machines have had a compara¬ 
tively long life. However, where the actual temperatures have 
een materially higher than 100 deg. cent, we have had to 
pr^ect th^em by the use of the mica class of insulating materials. 

1 ,- misunderstanding regarding the actual 

Highest temperature obtained in commercial machines. When 
we say that 90 deg. is the limiting temperature for fibrous insula- 
lon, we shoifid really say that it is the limiting temperature, by 
certain specified methods of measurement. In addition to this 
measured temperature, we must consider the internal drop which 

brings the actual temperature of the hottest part to 100 deg or 
even higher. 

u considerable experience with mica insulations, 

both in high-voltage armatures and in field coils, in generators 
and in other kinds of apparatus; and, based on my experience, 

state that mica insulation, well put on, is as safe 
at 125 deg. cent, as ordinary fibrous insulations at 90 deg. cent., 
on the basis of the same methods of measurements that we ordi- 

nai^y use, such as thermometer, resistance, and exploring coil 
or thermocouple methods. 

Turbo-generator fields furnish one fairly accurate means for 
deterinmmg permissible limiting temperatures. In the parallel 
type of slot rotor described in the paper, the field windings are 
completely embedded m iron and, in some cases, all parts of the 
Winding nave about equal temperature rise. In such cases, 
tneretore, the resistance measurement of the field gives a fairly 
reliable measure of the true temperature obtained. In such 
fields i have seen fibrous insulations worked at 125 deg. cent 
for several months before being mechanically ruined. This 
gives an idea of what some fibrous insulations will stand In 
other cases, a temperature of 100 deg. cent, or slightly higher 
has been fotmd in machines which have stood up for many years. 
In the case just mentioned, where 125 deg. with fibrous insulation 
was attained, the field was eventually rewound, with mica in 
the slots and asbestos between turns, and has stood up without 
injiuy, as far as has been determined, up to the present time. In 
fact, it has run considerably above the 125 deg. cent, temperature 
at times, as the loa4 conditions were increased after the field was 
rewound. A_ number of cases are known where, with mica 
insulation, 150 deg. cent, has been attained for long periods with¬ 
out any apparent injury. 

Available data thus indicate that, where reasonably accurate 
measurements of the hottest part of the winding have been made. 
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we have actually encountered much higher temperatures than 
usually supposed. Our general ideas of 80 to 90 deg. cent, limits 
are therefore based upon relatively crude methods of measure¬ 
ment. It has long been known by designers that, in designing 
certain windings, we must actually insulate for considerably 
higher temperatures than the ordinary methods of measurement 
will indicate. 

Referring briefly to some of the features brought out in the 
discussion, Mr. Torchio mentioned the use of a metallic sheath 
over the armature winding. I will say that this has iDcen con¬ 
sidered at various times, b^ut one difficulty lies in the fact that 
e.m.fs. will be generated in this sheath, neceSvSitating that it be 
carefully insulated. Moreover, in general, it is necessary to 
laminate the conductors in the coil to eliminate eddy currents. 
A continuous sheath would be subject to such eddy currents, and, 
as this sheath would be considerably wader than the conductors 
in the coil, in many cases it would be subject to excessive losses 
due to such eddies. 

In reference to the short-circuit tests referred to by Mr. Tor¬ 
chio, I do not think that all the difference shown is accounted 
for by the difference between the parallel and radial slot rotors. 
The arrangement of the end windings in the machines was quite 
different in the two cases. The number of conductors per slot 
in one case was only two-thirds that of the other, while the 
number of conductors in series was also considerably smaller. 
An these differences, combined, should account for a considerable 
difference between the two machines, but not nearly as much 
as Mr. Torchio has shown. However, I am not prepared to 

account for all the difference, as I do not know all of the 
conditions. 


^ Mr. Fechheimer evidently did not understand my remarks 
in regard to making the regulation poorer by doubling the rating, 
i do not believe that I really implied that we could double the 
ratmg on a given machine. I simply assumed a double rating 
to indicate, in a general way, how the regulation and the short- 
arcmt c^rent would be affected. This was simply an illustra¬ 
tion, not a statement of general practise. 

Mr Fffhheimer raised the question as to how I measured an 
a^ velocity of 10 000 ft. (3048 m.) per minute in some parts of 

o turbo-generators. I will say that this was not 

total was_ determined by measurement of the 

total quantity of air per minute fed into the machine, and the 

t^flow^^ smallest openings through which this air had 

Srtato ■ indicated an air velocity in 

ft. pCT^m^ute * ^ ^ exceeded 10,000 

fibre’s"^nSkS limit for 

^ ^ temperature is probably based upon 

measurements at the hottest part which 

e ound, by exploring coU or otherwise, on the outside 
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of the insulation of high-voltage coils. If this is the case, I 
agree with him in general, except that possibly his figure is too 
high for very high voltage machines, in which there is possibly 
an internal drop of 20 deg. cent, from the outside surface of the 
insulation to the hottest part inside. This would bring the 
temperature up to 105 deg. cent, on my assumptions, which 
would be right on the ragged edge. 

Mr. McCormick criticises my statement that the stator teeth 
can be hotter than the copper. In the general discussion of flow 
of heat and temperature rise in my paper, I was dealing largely 
with the general problem. What I wished to bring out was that, 
m the turbo-generator, the temperature was likely to be much 
higher at the center of the machine than in ordinary machines. 
In some cases, with ordinary machines, it was found that, even 
at full load, the temperature of the armature teeth was higher 
than that of the inside copper. However, this has rarely been 
found true in turbo-generators, although a few instances of this 
sort have been noted. In the example cited by Mr. McCormick, 
where the temperature of 104 deg. would be attained in the copper 
at the hottest part, he then adds a very considerable amount, 
in addition, for rise due to eddy currents. However, if the 
winding were so completely laminated, or so arranged that eddy 
currents were practically absent, then the result indicated in 
his example could be a possible one, although mica insulation 
would be required. Such cases, however, are unusual, and 
were brought into my paper simply as one extreme condition. 

I did not intend to give the impression that tooth tem¬ 
peratures higher than copper temperatures were common at 
heavy loads. 

Mr. McCormick states that mica is a much poorer conductor 
of heat than varnished cambric. I will take some exception to 
this point. I will admit that mica insulation, as usually built 
up, is liable to be poorer than varnished cambric and such 
materials, as the mica laminae may not be in contact with each 
other. But when mica insulation is built up by some of the 
new processes, as referred to in my paper, where it is made 
almost bone hard, it is practically as good a heat conductor as 
varnished cambric, or other materials. 

Mr. Bache-Wiig brings out the question that the overspeeds 
allowed in turbo-generators are very small compared with those 
in waterwheel practise, and thinks that we have not placed 
the limit high enough. 

In answer to this, I will say that in the waterwheel-driven gen¬ 
erator, the overspeed is placed at the runaway speed which 
could be attained by the waterwheel if the load were thrown 
off suddenly. In the case of the turbo-generator units, the 
overspeed attainable by the engine, in many cases, is so high 
that it is impracticable to build either a turbine or a generator 
which can stand such speed. This being the case, and as auto 
matic cut-offs therefore must be relied upon, it then becomes 
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Sn before the cut- 

facttirers that the autorn ?' conceded by turbo manu- 

cent overspeed a-nd nn ^"^st work under 15 per 

referred to by Mr Bache overspeed, as 

it will not work at general, if 

woTK at this speed, it will not work at all. 
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TEMPERATURE AND ELECTRICAL INSULATION 


BY C, P. STEINMETZ AND B. G. LAMME 


The problem of permissible temperature limits in electric 
^PP^ratus is largely that of the durability of the insulation 
used. As this may consist of materials of widely varying heat' 
resisting qualities, the problem resolves itself into one of con¬ 
sideration of the properties of the materials themselves. 

The durability of insulation may be considered from two stand¬ 
points, the mechanical and the electrical. Tests and experience 
have shown that temperatures which may ruin the insulation, 
from a mechanical standpoint, may not radically affect its di¬ 
electric strength. This is particularly true with moderate volt¬ 
ages, where the insulation serves largely as a separating medium. 
The purpose of the insulation usually is two-fold: First, it 
must serve to separate, mechanically, the electric conductors 
from each other, and from other conducting structures, and 
second, it must withstand the voltage between the electric con¬ 
ductors, and between the electric circuits and other con¬ 
ducting parts. In lower voltage apparatus, usually only the 
former function applies, as the mechanical separation is more 
than sufficient to withstand the voltage used. The dielectric 
strength of the material is, however, of first importance in high- 
voltage apparatus. 

A great majority of the electrical ''breakdowns'’ on low- 
voltage apparatus is due to mechanical weaknesses, as far as the 
temperature problem is concerned; that is, high temperatures 
may make the insulation brittle, or crisp, so that it may flake off, 
or powder, or crack, or be crushed by mechanical action, thus 
allowing the conductors to make contact with each other or with 
adjacent conducting material. 
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The “ life of insulation ” is an indefinite term and must be de- 
ned in time mechanical strength, absence of foreign materials 
of a conducting nature, etc. Almost all insulating materials 
will be somewhat affected in time, and many of them tend to be¬ 
come dry and brittle.^ The rate at which deterioration occurs 
with any given material, is some complex function of the tem¬ 
perature and of other conditions. 


Classes of Insulations 

_ Insulations may be classified under three headings, depend- 
ing upon their heat-resisting properties. However, all such 

limit can be fixed, 

Sid to takTplfce destruction can be 

instating materials can be considered as included 
in three general classes: 

oani'X X materials, as 

paper, cotton, etc., most of the natural oil resins and gums etc. 

s a rule, such matenals become dry and brittle, or lose their 

Xror uX^ ’ X continued moderately high tempera- 
ture or under very high temperature for a short time. 

siswX;. 1 designated as heat-re- 

refLctoTv mX- T f equivalent 

suXX “ K A ’ “ combination with other 

Sat X noT deterioration of which, by 

Se in such ’ r ^'^PPOrting or binding materials 

by heat willXatl nature, that their deterioration 

hlZTT T “"Serial should 

De considered as belonging to class A. 

maXSs^sucX' '' represented by fireproof, or heat-proof 
matenals, such as mica, so assembled that very high temner« 

S Such “■ 

apphances, etc “ 

S’seci"Si 

ne secona class, which are defined as heat-rpsicHno- ai j-i. 

fireproof materials nf tha +u' a i esisting. Also, the 

or LproS but X X T\T heat-proof 

for relatively long periods without uadue deterioration 
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In class A, the materials appear to have a very long life (or an 
almost indefinitely long life, aside from mechanical conditions) 
if subjected to ultimate temperatures which never exceed 90 
deg. cent. Also, they appear to have a comparatively long life 
even at ultimate temperatures as high as 100 deg. cent. At 
materially higher temperatures than 100 deg. cent., the life is 
very greatly shortened, and temperatures of 125 deg. cent, will 
apparently ruin the insulation, from a mechanical standpoint, in 
possibly a few weeks, if such temperature is maintained steadily. 
However, for low voltages, the insulating qualities may still be 
very Satisfactory, even at this temperature, and therefore the de¬ 
struction of the insulation is purely one of injury or breakdown 
from the mechanical standpoint, as stated before. Tempera- 



Fig. 1 

tures as high as 160 deg. cent, on such insulations for a con¬ 
siderable period may not entirely destroy their insulating qual¬ 
ities, although,, mechanically, such temperatures appear to be 
impracticable, except for very short periods. 

In order to illustrate the relation between the possible life 
and temperature of class A insulation. Fig. 1 is shown. This 
must not be taken as representing actual results, but is simply in¬ 
tended to illustrate, in a merely approximate manner, the very 
great shortening of the life of insulation by increase in tem¬ 
perature. 

It may be assumed that at very high temperatures, the insu¬ 
lation will have practically the same life, in actual hours of high 
temperature operation, whether the temperature is applied con¬ 
tinuously or intermittently. For example, if an insulation has 
10,000 hours life with a certain high temperature continuously 
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applied, It IS assumed that it will also stand the same tempera¬ 
ture for 10,000 hours in short periods, provided the intermeLte 
temperatures are low enough to represent an indefinitely long 
Me. It IS probable that under the intermittent condition, the 
Me will really be slightly greater, due to the fact that depre¬ 
ciation will be larply mechanical, and the insulation may “ re- 

mechanical characteristics, after each period 

of high heating. 

If, therefore, high temperatures are reached intermittently, 
with intermediate periods of lower value but still high enough 
to shorten the life of the insulation, it may be assumed that the 
total life of the insulation is the resultant of the life under the 

two temperature conditions. 
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tui^oTlpTf^^ materials, such as those of class B, tempera¬ 
tures of 125 deg. cent, are comparable with 85 deg cent or 90 

r/ -“Tt 

actual life ^ representation of the 

matll ! > ^ heat-resisting quaHties of such 

as ouicVl ’ p relatively higher temperatures are not 

as quickly harmful asm the first class 

Jon”'? to Tw'* f '“'““to any reasonable mdi- 

Sdifr* “P to the point of incandescenre) iS 

found in some heating appliances. 
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Temperatures and Flow of Heat 

As the insulation, in itself, is not usually the seat of generation 
of loss or heat, it is the temperature of adjacent materials which 
must be considered in defining the conditions in the insulation. 
The temperatures of the adjacent materials should therefore be 
considered only in so far as they affect the insulation itself, and 
where such temperatures do not affect the insulation, or the life 
of the apparatus, or its normal perfomance, they are immaterial. 

Considering the influence of the temperatures of the adjacent 
media, the direction and amount of heat flow must be taken into 
account, as the maximum temperature in the insulation is de¬ 
pendent upon these. In the case of armature windings, for 
instance, the heat flow may be from the buried portion of the 




coils toward the end windings. It also may be from the buried 
copper through the insulation to the armature teeth, or there may 
be a reverse heat flow from the iron to the copper, depending 
upon the various factors of construction, heat conductivity of 
the materials, amount of heat generated in the various parts, 
ventilation, heat dissipation, etc. 

Depending upon conditions of heat flow and distribution, 
various methods of temperature determination may be used. 
No method is accurate, unless all the conditions of heat flow are 
accurately known, which is never the case in commercial ma¬ 
chines. 

The difficulties in the problem of commercial temperature 
determination are illustrated by Fig. 3. 
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the temperature inside an armature 
arm’atum tnnT “sulation and the iron of an 

the temnpit ""hs and teeth. Let; 

^he^^t Tn T ? represented on the ordinate 

S S; vaZ: : ’ the relations 

ttm are C, D and 

. • depending' upon tho host o’f^-nf^-ra 

tion and distribution. If the rated caoaoitv rt f 
fit ^7 1 capacity of the machine is 

iron Vhile if rated “PP^r is hotter than the 

ron, while if rated at B, the reverse would be true Dhvlnuol^r 

no rule can be formulated to cover these vsrinnc: ’ .^’ 

heTZZ^r^: TuT®'' ^ “^"hine, unless all the 

u ^ nu ' ’ istnbution, and dissipation characteristics are 

k„o,„, Obvously, as far aa the insulation is conceS the 

temperatares of a and i are the only ones which need be oLm! 

nefesslr”™.!' »' » comnterdai nature are 

arSS dPO" which 

p oper margins must be allowed for the ultimate temoeratnrp 

possibly attained. Therefore in anrf.t-d+, T 

liable to be discrepancies of lo’deg. beCen the'tr. Z" 

the actual idtimate temperatures, a limit of 90 deg. emt sLuW 

latiotr^^^^^^ -asureiU ontf 

a reasonable letgth ofTife “^ximum temperature with 

bymsistlTa^d^^^^ measurement, as 

y stance, and by thermometer, do not usually aive the maxi 

mum temperature, but give either the average, or the outsid^sur 
face, values, and, when measurino- +>,» e outside sur- 

mAtinrhrio I.- 1 . / uieasunng the temperature by these 

methods, which are the only ones generally applicable an allow 

moe must be made in windings for poSbrioiaT hthll 
temperatures. Thetip TnAf-Umriw i ^ locai nigJier 

chines of modPrlfA A ? f especially to those ma- 

rAlof 7 voltages in which the insulation is 

relatively thin, so that the heat eradient fromn +i • 

to the outside surface i.s a i ' d* ^ ‘^°PP®^ 

those machinec in u- i, *.i, ' ^PPly particularly to 

S "d of'■mitilationarenot L- 
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As the iiltimate temperatures obtained by the apparatus de¬ 
pend upon its rise above the room temperature, or that of the 
cooling medium, and as such temperatures may vary over a wide 
range, it is not practicable to specify or guarantee ultimate tem¬ 
perature of apparatus without also specifying the elements upon 
which it depends. This, therefore, results in specifying the 
temperature rise in relation to that of the cooling medium. 

While most apparatus operates at materially lower cooling 
temperature than 35 deg. cent, to 40 deg. cent., yet such tem¬ 
peratures are sometimes reached for considerable periods of time 
in steam stations, and it appears therefore as justifiable to choose 
the permissible temperature rise, such that, at room temperature 
of 35 deg. cent, to 40 deg. cent., an ultimate temperature of 85 
deg. cent, to 90 deg. cent, by conventional methods of measure¬ 
ment is not exceeded. This means, therefore, a temperature 
rise of 50 deg. cent, with conventional methods of testing, such 
as by increase of resistance, or by thermometer, in those insula¬ 
tions which can stand a continuous ultimate temperature of 
100 deg. cent, with a comparatively long life. This allows an 
excess of 10 deg. cent, to 15 deg. cent, for local spots, or for the 
temperature gradient through the insulation. A less allowance 
should be made for this difference when methods of temperature 
measurement other than the conventional are used, and which 
approach more closely to the highest temperature actually at¬ 
tained. 

When the above temperatures are liable to be materially 
exceeded for long periods, heat-resisting insulation of class B is 
recommended. With such materials, a temperature of 125 deg. 
cent, is comparable with 85 deg. cent, to 90 deg. cent, in the 
materials of class A. Therefore, on this basis of a room tem¬ 
perature at 40 deg. cent, or 45 deg. cent., rises of 85 deg. cent or 80 
deg. cent, should not be considered harmful. However, in 
those special cases where the conventional methods may not 
sufficiently approximate local high temperatures, as may be 
the case in large turbo-generators, or in wide core alterna- 
tors of large capacity, the rises of 80 deg. cent, or 85 deg. 
cent, should not be specified by resistance or thermometer, 
but prefei*ably some lower temperature such as 50 deg. cent., 
thus allowing a very considerable margin for local higher tem¬ 
peratures. In such apparatus with the higher temperatures, 
which require class B insulation, there is liable to be less uniform¬ 
ity of heat distribution. 
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If special methods of temperature measurement, such as ex¬ 
ploring coils or thermocouples, are used in such apparatus, the 
temperature limit of 125 deg. cent, should be considered, and not 
the conventional 50 deg. cent. rise. In those machines of this 
class which have relatively thick insulation, and consequently 
may have a high heat gradient between the copper and the iron 
(depending upon how much heat is flowing from the copper to 
the won), an tdtimate temperature of the inside insulation of 
loO deg. cent, is considered as the limit, this being comparable 
with 100 deg. cent, with insulations of class A. 

^ In certain classes of apparatus which are artificially cooled by 
air from outside the room, the cooling is accomplished partly by ' 
issipatmg heat to the artificial air supply, and partly by dissi- 
pa ion into t e surrounding room. If the temperatures of the 
cooling air and of the room are widely different, the resultant of 

the two temperatures should really be taken as that of the cool¬ 
ing medium. 

'^^yation of the temperature rise has heretofore been 
coSilfr^^H" ^ temperature of the 

Sv dffiSw”’ 1 

peratoei f satisfactory correction for room tem¬ 

perature IS possible at present. It is therefore desirable to make 

he temperature tests at a room temperature as near ^s pos! 

sible to some specified reference temperature, so as to make anv 
temperature correction nep-limhu J ^ maKre any 

in the guarantees should therefore be such as ca M 

that is it shnii 1 /i can easily be secured; 

room temperS^ ti.“ppTCTis ‘adSlue “‘T® 

;r4" 

Standard ’’ ^'®“^“°^^s.nce with the previous A.I.E.E. 

Measurement of Temperature 

by th«rr?Sdb ~T —nt, 

taken into account and mod iS?’ "conditions should be 

or faUacio,,^ ^ ^ Judgment is required, in all cases 

or i^acious conclusions may be obtained ’ 

There are many conditions which affert +h. 
the resistance and the theminr^ J 4 accuracy of both 

perature. The resistance method^'' niethods of measuring tem- 

sisiance method measures only the average 
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temperature rise, and not that of local hot spots. However, it 
measures the internal temperature of windings, and therefore no 
correction is required for the temperature gradient through the 
outside insulation. The proposed margin between the result 
by the conventional method, and the actual temperature; can 
therefore be allowed, in the resistance measurement, as the dif¬ 
ference between the warmer and the average temperatures in 
the windings. In the resistance method of measurement, the 
rate of transfer of heat from one part of the winding to another 
will not greatly affect the result, as the measurement indicates 
an average temperature, which would be obtained if the heat were 
equalized throughout the winding. However, the rate of flow 
of heat from the windings through the outer insulation to other 
parts will affect the temperature measurement by resistance, and 
preferably the measurements by this method should be taken 
during operation, in those parts where this is practicable, as in 
field coils, and some other instances. In those parts where the 
resistance cannot be measured during operation, this should be 
done as quickly as possible after shut-down, and the time taken 
to shut down the apparatus should not be unduly long. Prefer¬ 
ably, during shut-down of rotating apparatus the normal current 
should be maintained on the apparatus until at least a relatively 
low speed is obtained. This would represent only an average 
condition, as the ventilation at lower speed is very greatly de¬ 
creased, while the losses in the windings will remain normal, 
thus tending to give an increased temperature in the windings. 
It would be difficult to fix any definite rule which would give the 
exact temperature conditions during shut-down. 

In the measurement of temperature by thermometer, con¬ 
siderable judgment is required. Wherever possible, the tem¬ 
perature should be taken during operation, but the thermometer 
with its pad should be so placed that it does not interfere with 
the normal air circulation. In thermometer readings, as usually 
obtained on windings, the heat gradient through the insulation 
must usually be allowed for, this being 10 deg. to 15 deg. as 
previously defined. However, depending upon the method of 
taking the temperatures, this allowance should vary over a con¬ 
siderable range, depending upon whether or not the method of 
measurement approximates the actual internal temperature. 
For instance, the total heat gradient from the inside copper to 
the outside air will be that through the coil insulation, plus the 
thick covering pad over the temperature bulb. If the gradient 
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temperature at the insulation may rise to that of the hottest 
part of the machine, and therefore a false temperature, by any 
method of measurement, might be indicated. 

Recommendations 

That with class A insulation, 90 deg, cent, be taken as the 
ultimate temperature limit, as indicated by conventional methods 
of measurement, or those which give similar results, and that 
100 deg. cent, be considered as the maximum ultimate tempera¬ 
ture permissible in the insulation, where a comparatively long 
life is a requirement. 

That 40 deg. cent, be taken as the limiting temperature of the 
cooling medium, or room, and that, therefore, 50 deg. cent, be 
the permissible rise by conventional methods of measurement, 
with class A insulation. 

That 25 deg. cent, be taken as the reference air temperature. 
With the permissible 50 deg. cent, rise, this gives 75 deg. cent, 
as the average operating condition, by conventional methods of 
measurement, or 85 deg. cent, actual temperature, when the 
usual margin represented by the temperature gradient is added. 

An exception to the rise of 50 deg. cent, can be made in those 
cases where space or weight limitations are such that higher 
temperatures, with consequent reduced life, are commercially 
economical, such as in railway motors. In such cases, with class 
A insulation, a rise of 65 deg. cent, with reference air at 25 deg 
cent, is at present accepted as good practise. 

That with class B insulations, 125 deg. cent, be taken as the 
ultimate temperature limit, as indicated by conventional methods 
of measurement, orby equivalent methods, and 150 deg. cent, be 
considered as the maximum ultimate temperature permissible 
in the insulation. It follows therefore that 80 deg. cent, to 85 
deg. cent, rise is allowable, with such insulations, by the usual 
methods of measurement. 

No temperature correction should be made for variation of 
the cooling temperatures from the reference temperature of 25 
deg. cent. 

When the method of temperature measurement shows the 
highest temperature actually obtained in the insulation, the maxi¬ 
mum temperatures specified for the given type of insulation 
should hold. 

In the final decision on questions of temperature rise, the ulti¬ 
mate temperature should be the basis, rather than the rise. 
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METHOD OF RATING ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


BY W. L. MERRILL, W. H. POWELL AND CHARLES ROBBINS 


An investigation, covering the past three years, by the sub¬ 
committee on the subject of Rating Electrical Machinery, has 
shown conclusively that the present Standardization Rules of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers have, in many re¬ 
spects, become inconsistent as well as inadequate to meet the 
present service conditions which electrical apparatus is called 
upon to fulfill. 

A comprehensive study of the subject has led us to believe 
that the rules representing fundamental methods of rating could 
be formulated. Such rules should not only meet existing con¬ 
ditions but also provide such flexibility as is necessary when 
limitations, due to existing materials, are changed by the future 
progress of the art. 

It is highly desirable that the rating of electrical apparatus 
should be accurately defined and placed upon such a basis that 
it can be adopted intemationally, since it is obvious that the 
service requirements in other countries are substantially the 
same as those in the United States. 

This subject has been considered at great length by the 
International Electrotechnical Commission and an analysis of 
the work done by it leads us to believe that an international 
standard of rating is not only possible but essential. This is 
very desirable in view of the fact that the influence of the A. I. E. E. 
is recognized in the United States, Canada and Mexico. 

The suggestions herewith submitted are based upon the 
accumulated data prepared after an analysis of service condi¬ 
tions, and represent the fundamental limits which should be 
considered in the rating of electrical apparatus, and it is believed 
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that further investiption and the discussions on service con¬ 
ditions will substantiate the conclusions herein presented. 

Capacity Eating 

Item 1. All electrical apparatus should he rated by output. 

Item 2. Apparatus which delivers electrical power: 

Apparatus of this class should be rated in kv-a., or in kw. where 
tne Kv-a, and kw. are equal: 

a. Therefore, direct-current generating apparatus should be 
rated in kw. 

b. Thpefore, alternating-current generating apparatus should 
be rated in kv-a. at a definite power factor which must always be 

specified if not inherent in the apparatus (as for instance is the 
case m the induction generator.) 

Item 3. Apparatus which transforms from electrical power to 
eLectrical power: 

Apparatus of this class should be rated in kv-a. or kw. in exactly 
the same manner as in item 2. 

Item 4 Apparatus transforming from electrical to both electrical 
ana mechanical power: 

Apparatus of this class should be rated in kv-a. or kw., which 
represents the resultant of mechanical and electrical outputs, the 
two components being specified. 

Item 5. Apparatus which transforms electrical to mechanical 
power. 

Since the inpt in apparatus of this class is measured in elec- 
tacal units and the output has a direct relation thereto, it is logical 
an desirable to measure the delivered power in the same units. 
Therefore the output of motors should be rated in kilowatts. 

predominant practise of rating mechanical 

p “ suggested that apparatus of this class for the 

present be given a double rating, i.e., 

. h.’p... 

Service Ratings 

conditions that electrical apparatus 

., , . ris to recommend that ratings be 

ivided into two general classifications, based upon the length of 

time of service the apparatus is in operation. ^ 

^Uh niT classifications will again divide into three 

ditions^^'^ depending upon the character of the load con- 
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Continuous Rating. (A) In which, under specified conditions of 
operation, there is an attainment of approximately stationary 
temperatures, and no other limit of capacity is exceeded. This 
may be subdivided into the following classes: 

(A 1) Constant service—where the load is continuously applied. 

(A 2) Continued periodic service—in which the service consists of alter¬ 
nate conditions of load and rest, the periods of which must be specified. 

(A 3) Continued pulsating service—in which the service consists of 
conditions of load and partial load, the magnitude and duration of which 
must be specified. 

Short Time Rating. (B) In which, under specified conditions of 
operation, stationary temperature is not reached, and no other 
limit of capacity is exceeded. 

(B 1) Short time constant—where the load is continuously applied for 
a specified period. 

(B 2) Short time periodic—in which the service consists of alternate 
conditions of load and rest, the periods of which must be specified. 

(B 3) Short time pulsating—in which the service consists of conditions 
of load and partial load, the magnitude and conditions of which must be 
specified. 

Temperature of Electrical Apparatus 

As the ultimate temperature is the sum of the temperature of 
the surrounding cooling medium and the rise of temperature due 
to the load conditions imposed upon the apparatus, it is necessary 
to take into account the variations encountered in the cooling 
medium. The cooling medium will vary in different places, de¬ 
pending upon geographical location of the apparatus, upon the 
season of the year, and the housing of the apparatus. Under 
this latter condition, it is found that the cooling medium may 
vary very widely in temperature, and may, in poorly ventilated 
places, and in locations influenced by other conditions, run as 
high as 40 deg. cent, even though the outdoor temperature may 
be lower. 

It is believed that the average temperature of the cooling 
medium in which electrical apparatus is operated in practise and 
in which apparatus should be tested, is about 25 deg. cent. 

It is therefore recommended that the standard temperature 
of the cooling medium be chosen as 25 deg. cent., and that all 
measurements and tests of electrical apparatus be based on a 
room temperature of 25 deg. cent. 

Since, however, the life of the insulating material depends on 
the ultimate temperature attained, and this depends on the tem¬ 
perature of the cooling medium, it is necessary to recognize the 
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fact that apparatus is frequently operated in locations where the 
cooling medium may have a range of temperature much higher 
than 2o deg. cent. It is recommended that 40 deg. be recognized 
as the upper normal limit of the cooling medium and that tempera- 
times higher than 40 deg. should be accepted as abnormal con¬ 
ditions that require special consideration. 


Temperature of Apparatus 
1. Ultimate Temperature: 

A. Cotton, treated cloth, paper, and similar substances which 

may fall in this general classification, a maximum ultimate tem¬ 
perature of 90 deg. cent. 

B. Heat resisting materials such as asbestos and mica com¬ 
pounds, etc., a maximum ultimate temperature of 125 deg. cent. 

nsulating matenal should be considered as belonging to class 
even 1 containing material of class A, provided that class 
A matenal is used only as a means of facilitating construction 

destroyed without interfering with the func- 

that o/ckssT^ ultimate temperature is 

temnemterr? “ica, porcelain, etc. No 

temperature hmit can be specified. 

“> apparatus, or parts 
dissinaHo^ofT ."f T o of or 

r “ wS“a^s Zt:i. 

maybeT.Sed'„A.?E’^'ET„lt “ 

peJatefSe! following tom- 

perature nses on windings are recommended: 

, CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
Class A insulation 

Class B insulation .• . • . . 50 deg. 

.. 85 deg. 

. SHORT TIME SERVICE 

Class A insulation 

Railway motors, class A insuiation;.'. f ® 

Class B insulation. ..... .* 

baS“.‘te£72tSat.T“t? 5' “ “ ^ “gher 
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It is recognized that railway motors require special considera¬ 
tion, owing to the relatively larger power required in a confined 
space, and that therefore a higher temperature rise must be per¬ 
mitted, and that the life of the insulation under, operating con¬ 
ditions will be materially less than for the other classes of service. 

As railway motors operate under good conditions of external 
ventilation when carrying load, the temperature rise of 65 deg. 
is permissible. 

Commutators. The heating of a commutator is due to several 
causes: 

a. Conduction of current in the bars. 

b. Conduction of heat from the armature structure. 

c. Conduction of heat from the bearings. 

d. Heating due to brush friction. 

e. PR loss between the commutator and the brush. 

This heating has no material effect upon the life of the insu¬ 
lation between the commutator bars, except that mechanical 
distortion may take place. The effect of the heating may, when 
excessive, cause deterioration of the commutator due to the dis¬ 
tortion of the bars, but if the structure is so designed that harm¬ 
ful distortion cannot take place, the heating limits of the com¬ 
mutator should be that of the winding to which it is connected, 
i.e.^ 50 deg, cent, for class A insulation; except in those instances 
where class A insulation may have a permissible rise of 55 or 
65 deg.; or 85 or 90 deg. for class B insulation. 

Other Material. The temperature rise of any part of the ap¬ 
paratus which is in contact with insulation must not be greater 

than that allowed for the insulation with which it comes in con¬ 
tact. 

A higher temperature than that specified is permissible for 
such parts of the apparatus as do not come in contact with the 
insulation and therefore cannot, by their higher temperature, de¬ 
teriorate the insulation. 

Bearings. It is recommended that bearings should fall into 
the general classification of Other Material ” of the machine 
not in contact with insulation, and may have any temperature 
that will permit of safe and successful operation. 

Service Ratings 

It is recommended that continuously rated electrical appa¬ 
ratus falling within class (A 1) be rated upon a basis of ultimate 
temperature without other limits of capacity being exceeded, and 
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it is further recommended that no overloads be specified for 
apparatus except momentary overloads. Momentary over¬ 
loads are defined as not exceeding sixty seconds, and should be 

as follows: 

The maximum running torque of motors should not be less 

than 150 per cent normal rated torque. 

Commutating apparatus should commutate not less than 

150 per cent of the rated current. 

Alternating-current machines should carry momentarily not 
less than 150 per cent rated current without regard to the rated 
voltage. 

Motor-Generators, Generators should have the same overload 
requirements as designated under Generators.” The motor 
should have sufficient capacity and overload reserve to drive the 

generator. 

Mechanical Service Conditions, All types of rotating machines 
should be so constructed that they will operate with safety at an 
overspeed of 25 per cent above the maximum rated speed, except 
in the case of steam turbines which, when equipped with emer¬ 
gency governors, should be constructed for 20 per cent over 
the maximum rated speed, and in the case of series motors 
no overspeed "can be recommended on account of the varying 
service conditions. 

Waterwheel generators should be constructed for the maxi¬ 
mum runaway speed which can be reached by the combined 
unit under service conditions. 

For a large percentage of apparatus which falls within classes 
(A 2) and (A 3,) and (B 1), (B 2) and (B 3), other limitations pre¬ 
vail. These types of electrical apparatus are designed to meet 
definite service conditions demanding selection of apparatus 
having a rating which will meet the exact operating specifica¬ 
tions. These limitations are fundamental to the design, and it 
is therefore desirable that a definite commutation limit, a pre¬ 
scribed starting torque, a prescribed pull-out torque for a-c. 
motors, with a definite factor of safety for mechanical con- 
stiuction, be the limiting factors of the rating. 

APPENDIX 
Capacity Rating 

Item 1. All electrical apparatus should be rated by output. 

Item 2. In the case of alternating-current generators, the 
kilovolt-ampere is a much more logical unit than the kilowatt. 
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since the capacity of such machines when expressed in kilovolt¬ 
amperes is generally independent of the power factor, and in any 
case is much more nearly independent of power factor than when 
the rating is given in kilowatts. However, in the case of ma¬ 
chines in which the field limits the capacity, the allowable 
kilovolt-ampere rating varies considerably with the power factor 
and hence power factor should be specified in all cases. 

Item 3. In the case of stationary transformers, the rating in 
kilovolt-amperes is almost entirely independent of power factor, 
hence this method is the only logical one in this case. For syn¬ 
chronous converters, the rating depends both upon the power 
factor at the a-c. end and the direct-current load. Hence,* both 
should be specified. For frequency changers and motor-gen¬ 
erator sets, the same conditions obtain as in Item 2. 

Item 4. Thus a synchronous converter which delivers both 
mechanical power and electrical power should be rated as kilo¬ 
watt mechanical power and kilowatt (or kilovolt-ampere at a 
particular power factor) electrical output. If it is used partly 
as a synchronous condenser as well, for power factor correction, 
the a-c. power factor should be specified. 

Synchronous condensers, for power factor correction only, 
should be rated in kilovolt-amperes at zero power factor. When 
a machine of this type is operating as a synchronous condenser, 
the power factor will not be quite zero, since losses are supplied 
electrically, but the difference will generally be too small to con¬ 
sider. 

Item 5. From the pure science standpoint, the kilowatt is a 
better unit of power than the horse power since it is based 
directly upon the absolute c.g.s. system, the watt being equal 
to 10’ dyne-centimeters per sec., while if we accept the defini¬ 
tion of the horse power as being 550 ft-lb. per sec., it is a gravi¬ 
tational unit and so is not strictly constant, but varies slightly 
with the latitude. 

Also the kilowatt is the practically universal unit for the 
measurement of electrical power throughout the civilized world, 
while the horse power/’ beside varying on account of its being 
a gravitational unit is defined differently in different countries 
In several European countries it is defined as 75 kg-m. per sec., 
while here it is 550 ft-lb. per sec. The difference is about 1| per 
cent. 

Then too there seems to be no real reason why both electrical 
and mechanical power should not be expressed in the same units, 
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and since the kilowatt is much more desirable as a universal unit 
than the horse power for the reasons enumerated, it is recom¬ 
mended that the output of motors be expressed in kilowatts in- 

citead of horse power. ^ ^ 

In the case of synchronous motors which are also used for power 

factor correction, the power factor at the motor terminals should 
also be given (leading power factor being understood) unless 

otherwise' specified. 


Name-Plate Stamping 

It is evident for ratings (A-2) and (A-3), (B-1), (B-2) and 
that certain stand tests or compromise runs of “achm®^y, 
ticularly motors, are desirable. These stand tests in addition 
to determining various characteristics of the apparatus should 
also determine as a basis of comparison the heating of the ma¬ 
chines, and as the machinery is selected for 

cycles of operation, two methods can be recognized for stand 


One is, in the case of class A machinery where the machine 
is run until it reaches a constant temperature under conditions 
where the losses and windage would be the same as the norma 
rating of the machine. This, however, in many cases imght 
prove difficult, and a stand test made in accordance with a (ii-1 j 
rating could properly be substituted, as is now done in case of 
crane motors, machine tool motors, railway motors, etc., wher . 
the stand test may or may not be the same as the rating of the 


machine. . n ^ * 

The present method of rating machinery on the so-called in¬ 
termittent basis, is somewhat confusing, as for example; a motor 
rated “ 10 h.p.—two hours intermittent,” really nieans that t e 
motor will perform certain cycles of operation, the 
stand test of which is two hours of continuous running at 10 h.p. 
This is often interpreted to mean that the motor w en ins a e 
will have to be shut down after two hours of operation or the 


motor will be injured. ^ • t. 

It is suggested that a system of name plate stamping be 

adopted which will designate the apparatus according to the 
various classifications set forth in this paper, and that in addition 
to the ordinary information given on the name plates, the equiv¬ 
alent stand test be included. . ^ 4 . 1 , 

The following load and temperature curves indicate the nature 
of the six ratings as recommended by the sub-committee on 

rating. 
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It is also recommended that the name plates of all machinery 
rated in accordance with the future rules of the Institute bear 

the inscription of the A. I. E. E., as suggested in the following 
examples. 




A 2 EQUIVALENT TEST 20^^*^- SO^IN. 
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Discussion on Temperature and Electrical Insulation 
(Steinmetz and Lamme) and “ Method of Rating 
Electrical Apparatus” (Merrill, Powell and Robbins). 
New York, February 26, 1913. 

F. B. Crocker (by letter): The paper on “ Method of 
Rating Electrical Apparatus ” by Messrs. Merrill, Powell 
and Robbins, Sub-committee on Rating, states that it is 

recommended that no overloads be specified for apparatus 
except momentary overloads. Momentary overloads are de¬ 
fined as not exceeding 60 seconds ” and are 150 per cent of normal 
rated torque or current. 

This method is known as Maximum Rating ” or Single 
Rating ” in contradistinction to the present A. I. E. E. Standard¬ 
ization Rules, which require a definite overload capacity. In 
the case of a gas engine, maximum rating is not objectionable, 
in fact it is practically inevitable. . Most electrical apparatus, 
however, is self-destructive as compared with a gas engine, 
which protects itself by stopping if its load is excessive. An elec¬ 
trical machine does not protect itself when overloaded; it exerts 
itself to carry increased loads until it reaches the point of 
self-destruction-. The difference between electrical machinery 
and almost all other kinds is like the difference between children 
who want to study too hard and those who do not want to study 
enough. ^ The former must be protected against themselves 
and require totally different treatment. 

In practise it is impossible to predetermine the load of 
an electrical machine because it varies considerably and con¬ 
tinually , with changes always taking place even when supposed 
to be constant. If a machine with no overload capacity is 
used to drive its rated load, the usual variations that occur are 
likely to be sufficient to injure it. If supplied with protective 
apparatus to safeguard it against overload, that same safeguard 
will prevent it from carrying the frequent and considerable 
variations in load occurring in practise. Those 'variations 
would make it necessary to adjust the safeguard at a point so 
much above the rating of the machine that it will be heated con¬ 
siderably beyond its normal temperature if it should carry, 
except momentarily, the load corresponding to this adjustment. 

The basis assumed for maximum or single rating is briefly 
as follows: Fibrous (organic) insulating materials, as cotton, 
paper, etc., have a very long life provided that their ultimate 
temperatures never exceed 90 deg. cent. If, then, the tempera¬ 
ture of the windings of a machine insulated with such a material 
does not exceed 90 deg. cent, when operating continuously, the 
maximum load at which it can so operate is taken as Its rated 
load. 

If, however, the machine has been running a sufficient time to 
bring its temperature up to 90 deg., any overload applied to 
it would heat the insulation beyond the safe temperature and 
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injure it. As already stated, no overloads are guaranteed on 
machines rated in this way. Beyond this point there is a 
disagreement between two groups of the advocates of single 
rating. One recommends that machines with such in¬ 
sulation should be rated to give an ultimate temperature at full 
load of 90 deg. The other group maintains that temperature 
rise, and not ultimate temperature, should be the basis for rating, 
so that a room temperature is assumed and deducted from 
90 deg., the resulting temperature being the permissible rise. 

The question is: What room temperature should be as¬ 
sumed? The temperature of ordinary rooms in which electrical 
machinery operates varies from 20 deg. to 40 deg. cent. The 
paper cited recommends that 40 deg. be recognized as the upper 
normal limit of the cooling medium ’’ or room temperature, which 
would make a standard of 50 deg. rise. 

^The ultimate temperature appears preferable because it 
eliminates the indefinite value of room temperature, but prac¬ 
tically, the standardization of ultimate temperature would 
introduce confusion almost worse than no standard, because 
it would ^ mean that before a sale could properly be made, 
investigation of the probable temperature of the customer’s 
plant would be necessary and if one salesman estimated it at 
25 deg. and another estimated it at 35 deg., the first would 
offer a generator for 65 deg. rise and the second salesman one 
for 55 deg. rise. The tendency would surely be to estimate 
the room temperature low, giving the customer as small a ma¬ 
chine as possible, and endless trouble would result. 

. Moreover, any niachine built in accordance with maximum 
rating must be applied to its work much more carefully than at 
present. Since it cannot carry any overload, it must never be 
overloaded, and therefore an intimate knowledge of the con¬ 
ditions under which each machine will have to operate, during 
its whole^ life, must be obtained. Even the most careful 
investigations can only go far enough to apply the motor 
properly in the first place, but they do not take care of 
future conditions. . With single rating, a machine would have to 
be rated at the maximum load it would ever be required to carry, 
and who is the prophet to predict what that might be? It 
could not safely be depended upon to carry unexpected or even 
peak overloads higher than its normal, rating. 

For example, suppose a manufacturer buys a motor to drive 
a lathe and tests are made when the lathe is performing its regular 
work to determine the power required, the motor being selected 
and applied accordinglyIf the manufacturer should obtain 
tool steel capable of taking a larger cut from the material in 
process, the single-rated motor would be incapable of securing 
the advantage of this new kind of steel. 

Consider also a motor applied co a line shaft driving a number 
of tools. The manufacturer finds it advisable to add one more 
tool. If a motor of maximum rating has been chosen on the basis 
that Its name implies, he cannot add the tool because of lack of 
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capacity in his motor, whereas the present type of motor would 
carry such added load without difficulty. 

If the line shaft gets a little out of alignment j^whichjs very 
likely to occur, a motor of maximum rating would be incapable 
of meeting this new condition. 

It is argued that single rating is safe provided the tempera¬ 
ture limit is put low enough. The machine would have a 
margin for overload, ^although none would be guaranteed. 
This would not be satisfactory to the manufacturer because 
he would not get and would not be entitled to any credit for 
extra capacity not guaranteed. Nor would it be satisfactory 
to ^ the customer because he is not informed as to the danger 
point. If we have overload capacity in our machine, the 
customer will surely find it out and use it under unusual cir¬ 
cumstances, hence we must inform him exactly what its limits 
are. If he is so informed, then we cease to have single rating and 
come around to practically the present basis of rating, which in¬ 
cludes overload capacity. 

Overload capacity is the margin corresponding to the factor 
of safety used in all branches of engineering. With maximum 
or single rating there is really no factor of safety at all. The 
two_ papers by the Sub-committees on Revision of Rules and 
Rating both clearly accept 90 deg. cent, as the maximum ulti¬ 
mate temperature measured by thermometer. This is the 
actual physical limit and it is merely an arbitrary matter if we 
subdivide it and call it the sum of 40 deg. room temperature and 
50 deg. cent. rise. The paper by the Sub-committee on Revision 
of Rules (on page 85 of this volume), allows for the fact 
that local spots or internal temperature will probably be about 
100 deg. cent, at which the insulation defined above has “ a 
cornparatively long life.’^ If, on the other hand, the maximum 
ultimate temperature of the hottest point does not exceed 90 
deg. cent., Then such insulation has ''a very long life ’’ (see 
page ^81, line 1). Hence with the rating proposed, which 
permits 90 deg. ultimate maximum temperature measured 
by thermometer on the surface, the temperature will actually be 
100 deg. in the interior,^ certainly in spots. At this temperature 
the life of such insulation is considerably shortened. The pro¬ 
posed limit is therefore 10 deg. above the true safety point, which 
is that point at which any considerable deterioration begins to 
occur. This point for electrical insulation corresponds closely 
to the elastic limit of structural materials. It is this limit and 
not the actual breaking point that is taken as the basis in allowing 
a factor of safety. The point at which the electrical insulation 
breaks down corresponds to the breaking point of structural 
materials. 

The proposed rating not only fails to provide any margin or 
factor of safety whatever, but permits insulation be be used at 
a temperature at which it admittedly suffers permanent and con¬ 
siderable depreciation. Hence the margin is actually a negative 
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quantity, and the factor of safety is less than one. Imagine 
a bridge that was rated ” in this way, its load being stated at 
more than its elastic limit. Of course with single rating this is 
the only figure mentioned, and most persons, either from ignor¬ 
ance, carelessness or something worse, would assume that to 
be what the bridge should actually carry. 

^ An_ apparently good reason advanced for single rating is its 
simplicity. ^ It sounds simple and therefore attractive, but it 
would be still simpler to have no standard at all. The purpose 
of a standard is to protect the public against ignorance and un- 
scrupulousness, and the '^single” standard would do neither. 
The purchaser would naturally assume that he could use a ma¬ 
chine to carry the load at which it is rated. Certainly the seller 
would have every reason to allow him to think so. We are very 
far from the millennium when every customer will be so wise that 
he will correctly allow for a certain margin of capacity and when 
every salesman will conscientiously unbosom himself of all the 
limitations of the apparatus which he is endeavoring to sell. 

As one who has always had a deep interest in the Standard¬ 
ization Rules of the Institute and who took part in their original 
formulation as well as both of their revisions, the writer firmly 
believes that electrical apparatus should not be single-rated. 
The manufacturer, the salesman, the purchaser and the user all 
need to be protected against their natural tendency, which is 
deep down in all of them, to take that rating as the proper actual 
load^for the apparatus. Engineering is responsible for the intro¬ 
duction of proper factors of safety in the building of machines 
and structures. It is a violation of the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of ^ engineering and seems nothing short of foolhardy 
for electrical engineers to attempt to get along without factors 

of safety. ^ Not only figuratively, but literally, it is Ajax defying 
the lightning! 

James Burke: My understanding of the two papers is as 
follows: That the intention is to limit the ultimate temperature 
at which different kinds of insulation will be graded. The prac¬ 
tise heretofore has been to have various temperature increases 
stated in the specifications. Some specifications are for 35 deg. 
increase, some for 40 deg. sorne for 50, some for 55, and some for 
higher increase. My understanding of the first paper is that 
independent of the increase in temperature, the paper intends 
to set an absolute limit so that if a temperature of the surround¬ 
ing air is higher than 40 deg. the increase would be considered as 
a special case and set at a lower figure, and that the real intent 
of the paper is that it calls attention to the penalty of running at 
higher ultimate temperatures than specified in the paper. That 
determines the danger point from the user’s standpoint. 

Now, in order to apply that to commercial condition, it is 
necessary to agree upon a certain average of maximum air 
temperature for .special purposes, and this paper suggests 40 deg. 
as the maximum which will permit of 50 deg, increase in tempera- 
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ture in machines with fibrous insulation as a standard commercial 
machine. As Mr. Lamme has pointed out, it is the ultimate 
temperature that determines the safety working point. But 
in the manufacture of machinery it is necessary to bring into 
consideration the increase in temperature, because on this condi¬ 
tion the ratings of machines are determined. 

I further understand that the intent of these papers is not to 
recommend that an increase of 50 deg. be standard, but that it be 
considered as a limit, so that if one wants to establish a lower 
temperature increase it is not inconsistent with this paper, it 
simply calls attention to the danger point, and that no tempera¬ 
ture increases in excess of this should be considered good engineer¬ 
ing practise, or should be recognized by the Institute. 

On the suggestions of different ratings in the paper by Messrs. 
Merrill, Powell and^Robins the intent seems to be to show six 
different kinds of ratings that may occur. The first is the con¬ 
tinuous rating, which probably covers the majority of the 
machines today. That is classed as A 1, and then come five 
ratings that refer to highly specialized applications, not for 
motors that are usually sold under every day conditions, but in 
which the particular service has been carefully studied, the nature 
of the load, and the nature of the load variations, in order to 
employ entirely special motors for each instance. The A 2, A 3, B 
1, B 2, B 3 have been suggested. My personal view is that they 
are suggested more for the purpose of bringing out discussion, 
although I am not posted on whether that is correct or not. The 
three A ratings relate to machines that reach an ultimate tempera¬ 
ture. ^ All the three curves show that the test is continued until 
a maximum temperature is reached. The A 1 is for a continuous 
load, constant load, the A 2 for a load that is on, and then entirely 
off for a period, and then on again, and then entirely off, and the 
A 3 for a load which varies between the maximum and minimum, 
and in which there is some load on all the time. The B ratings 
are in the same class as the A ratings, but for conditions in which 
the ultimate temperature is not reached, or, in other words, in 
which the service is such that the period of use is so short that 
the ultimate temperature is not reached, and that is the distinc¬ 
tion between the two. I do not understand how it is to 
be determined what the equivalent test is. For continuous 
service, the equivalent test is a continuous test. For the A 2 
class an 80 minute test is considered as an equivalent test, in 
getting the ultimate and final temperature for the service, which 
fluctuates between no-load and full load, or between out of ser¬ 
vice and in service. Now, that 80 minute test might be a proper 
equivalent for one condition of load, but it would certainly not 
be the equivalent for all A 2’s. I would like to ask the authors 
of the paper to tell us how the temperature of equivalent tests 
would be deterrnined for each kind of service. 

The use of the initials of the Institute A. I. E. E. on the name¬ 
plates of machines, I think is intended to mean simply that the 
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temperature increase is not more than 50 deg., for fibrous insula¬ 
tion, and a higher temperature for other insulation, and also tliat 
the basis of rating is on the single rating or rating without over¬ 
load, in other words the A. I. E. E. mark on the name-plate is a 
provision for 50 deg. increase and no overload. I do not think 
it xs intended to mean that the A. I. E. E. approves of the A 2 
rating being of the equivalent test of 20 minutes, or that there 
is any approval connected with that. 

One very important point brought out in these papers is t lie 
matter of temperature correction, and I will say something on 
that subject after the papers on Temperature Correction are 
read. 


^ Henry G. Stott: I wish to say one word in regard to the work 
of the Standards Committee. I think if you will review the past 
histor}’ of the Institute you will find that the present standing 
of the Institute work is largely due to the magnificent work and 
the unselfish support of the Standards Committee. I tliink 
it would be difficult to find a contract for electrical apparatus 
which has been drawn in the United States or in Canada in wliicli 
ynu wall not find the A. I. E. E. rules referred to as being part of 
that contract. I simply wish to convey my expression of apt ire- 
ciation to the Chairman md through him to the other members 
^I'^^dards Committee for the large amount of unselfish 
wwk they have done in helping along the Institute in this way. 

Referring to the first paper by Dr. Steinmetz and Mr. LamiTug 
and coming to the curve Fig. 1, which applies to insulation of c‘lass 

StW I have had some 

and if ^<5 m ^7 some fairly large machines, 

the life of m ^^ore nearly represents 

tbns Ltlintd 1 kmd than ten years under the condi¬ 

tions outlmed. In one plant the machines were S'lnn hw in 

wS’^a i- rise on the aver- 

to 35 dL cS JttI ’ surrounding air was 30 

cent ■ f ultimate temperature of 75 den 

veSs 2d as a r^Zt averaged very nearly form 

from class A to class 3 Atl. insulation 

the macMnes ’ a longer life from 

AppaSf hirSe" Kf Sni» 

name-plates on the last page, that Where thf letSrt 

occur there should be substituted “ kw. ” aud Vd- 

brackets after that, in very small letters'Vhould 

h.p., so as to make the imnortant thino-fb i ^ ^ stamped 

unimportant thing the horL power. ^ kilowatts and the 

especially that it is the intStioT to b ® P.f 

ardization rules of other countrS rt wS of f“ *°i 

It was of special interest to 
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overload capacities, 

the GemL^iS2° difference between your rules and 

anSntpTr^^^^-^® International Electrotechnical Commission 
SmpSll committee for the rating or standardization 

aJ^ committee had a meeting in Zurich in Janu- 

admi«tJKi^^+ conclusions of the committee with regard to the 
in Tir <?fo' about the same as are proposed 

to i-P *n nfand Mr. Lamme’s paper. It was also decided 
as tbP^ Ufp temperature but the absolute temperature, 

f msulation depends primarily upon its tempera- 
tre. The limit adopted in Zurich for class A (cotton oaoers 

Setzlid Lmnmf proposed in the paper of Stein- 

stSp/fbo+h^ ? That IS, for impregnated cotton, we have 
sbni?M np^ temperature if measured by the usual methods, 
should not be more than 90 deg. cent. For cotton without 
impregnation however, we have" fixed the tempera?urrS 80 
aeg. cent, only, because it seems quite certain that dry cotton 
TOthout any impregnation will not stand mechanicahstresses 

as impregnated cotton. However, for coils entirely 
impregnated with some compound so that all air is excluded, the 
heat conductivity is so much better than iman ordinary coil that 
e temperature gradient would be much less, and we therefore 
propose to adopt for such coils a temperature limit of 95 den. 

coStinnmfcf''^ only proposed for 

''“Is the mechanical 

stresses are_less than in coils for alternating current. The same 
limit should be adopted for coils which consist of only one layer 
of copper because necessarily the heat conductivity is much 
better than in ordinary coils, and the maximum temperature 
will be much nearer to the measured value. 

o temperatures, you propose to have 

International Commission has 
g-oposed 30 _ deg. cent. This is a great difference, of course.' 
However, as is stated also in the paper by Steinmetz and Lamme, 
40 deg. cent, will usually occur only in steam stations. Now if 
we consider how many standard machines, especialiy motors, 

“ steam 

stations this will probably be one per cent or less—I do not 

therefore, introduce 40 deg. cent, as the normal 
hsmperature for all standard machinery. Thirty deg. cent, 
will be quite sufficient, and even when in hot summer days 40 

occurs occasionally this would not have much influence on 
the life of the machine. 

• another question. If the curve Fig. 1 

oteminetz’s paper, for cotton in air, is assumed to be cor¬ 
rect, there will be another somewhat lower curve for cotton in 
oil, as the detenoration of the cotton is due to the combined in- 
mence of heat and oxygen. We have in Germany estimated 
that the difference will be about 10 deg. cent., and, therefore, we 
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will allow 100 deg. cent, for oil transformers. Perhaps the 
authors of the paper will give their opinion on that point. 

I should like to ask what the authors mean by resultant 
temperature ” when the cooling of the machine is affected by 
both the air temperature and another cooling medium, either 
air taken from outside, or water. Does it mean the mean 
temperature? That would not be correct, because it depends 
upon the distribution of the cooling effect on the air and the other 
cooling medium. In the new German rules the corresponding 
paragraph is as follows: If besides the water or artificial air 
cooling considerable cooling takes place by the surrounding air, 
then the ^ temperature of the surrounding ’ will be considered 
the temperature the machine or transformer attains when work¬ 
ing not excited under the. influence of the cooling medium.’’ 
That means an additional test is made with the water turned on, 
under no load, and no excitation on the transformer, and then 
the final temperature is measured. 

In regard to the second paper, I may mention that we use 
only the continuous “ rating or rating for a certain time,” that 
time to be stated on the name-plate; we do not speak of inter¬ 
mittent rating, intermittent service, or anything of that kind. 
I think that it is an unnecessary complication to adopt two temp¬ 
erature limits for continuous and intermittent service. This is 
simply a question of choosing the correct size of motor for the 
conditions of service. It will be understood that a motor for 
intermittent service will occasionally attain a higher tempera¬ 
ture than it attains when tested under its rated load and within 
the rated time. It comes to the same result whether we use for 
a given service a motor of say 2 h.p. of one hour’s rating with 
50 deg. rise, or the same motor rated 20 h.p. for 90 min., with 
60 deg. rise. I may further mention that we have in Germany 
tried to standardize also the time for rating machinery; we have 
adopted"the rating of 10, 30, 60 and 90 min., which will prob¬ 
ably meet all practical conditions. 

W. L, Waters: Probably the most important statement 
in Messrs. Steinmetz and Lamme’s paper is that A blind 
adherence to some particular rule or method of taking 
temperatures may lead to fallacious results—and in the end it 
is the manufacturer who must supply the necessary margin over 
the approximate measurements, in order to make the machine 
safe.” I think the committee would be ill advised to make, or to 
encourage the making of fixed rules at the present time for the 
measurement of internal temperatures in electrical machinery, 
as it is diflicult even for the expert experimenters in the large 
manufacturing companies, who are giving their whole time to the 
work, to form an accurate idea of the distribution of temperature 
in a large machine. 

Temperature tests are primarily to determine whether the 
insulation is operating at a dangerous temperature; but before 
this question becomes of any importance, it should be first 
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known that the design of insulation, method of manufacture, and 
workmanship, are satisfactory. It has been known for thirty 
years that mica was a very good insulator for high 
temperatures, when it was used under conditions where its 
lack of mechanical strength was no disadvantage. It was also 
known that asbestos could be operated satisfactorily at high 
temperatures, but fts lack of mechanical strength and hygroscopic 
nature rendered it almost useless as an insulator. The progress that 
has been made is in the development of processes for utilizing these 
high temperature insulation materials so that their material weak¬ 
nesses are overcome; and also in educating workmen to be 
capable of carrying out these processes. It should be definitely 
recognized that on these points, the purchaser is almost entirely 
dependent upon the manufacturer, and that rules are of no 
assistance in passing upon them. 

I would suggest that at the present time, the Standards 
Committee should state that it is extremely difficult to obtain 
any exact idea of these internal temperatures, though the pur¬ 
chaser would do well to satisfy himself that the manufacturer 
has provided insulation suitable for operation at the tem- 
peratmes which exist, and further that the method of ap¬ 
plying the insulation and the workmanship are satisfactory. 

I think that some such statement as this would warn the 
purchaser or operating engineer of the danger which may 
be expected, and at the same time, will guard against the 
false feeling of security which frequently results after a few 
rough temperature tests have been made. 

H. U. Hart: Those engaged in the design of generators of 
large capacity have known for a number of years that the 
temperatures in the middle of the core or coils were much higher 
than the temperatures indicated by thermometers placed on the 
outside of the iron or on the exposed portion of the coil. These 
interior temperatures have been measured by thermocouples 
or other means, and suitable insulation provided that will with¬ 
stand the maximum temperatures. 

The present rules of the A. I. E. E. for determining the 
temperatures on generators are inadequate, as they specify the 
temperatures to be taken by thermometers or by increase in 
resistance method of the windings. They make no mention of 
the maximum temperature allowable for the different types of 
insulation on the interior of the core of windings. Due to re¬ 
cent commercial development of a number of instruments to 
determine these maximum temperatures inside the slot, opera¬ 
ting companies have been unduly alarmed by the temperatures 
obtained. 

I have examined the armature coils on a large generator having 
class B insulation, which consists principally of mica insulation 
used in combination with other binding material. The coils 
had been in continuous service, operating at temperatures in 
the slot of approximately 110 deg. cent, for seven years, and there 
was no apparent deterioration. 
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We have recently developed an armature coil having no 
fibrous binding material, the coil containing only copper, mica 
and asbestos. This coil would probably come under class C 
insulation. Sample test coils were heated for several months 
in an oven at 250 deg. cent., and there was no apparent deteriora¬ 
tion. 

While it may not be advisable at the present time to work at 
such high temperatures, still it is interesting to note that suitable 
insulation can be provided, having such a wide margin over the 
temperatures recommended ^ in the above paper. It would 
that instead of specifying very low temperature rises, 
necessitating a very expensive machine, there would really be 
more margin in a generator, having a fairly high temperature 
rise in the interior of the slot and fire-proof insulation. 

I believe the recommendations of Messrs. Steinmetz and 
Lamme for the maximum temperature allowable on types A and 
B insulation to be conservative, and I would be in favor of having 
their recommendations incorporated in the Standardization 
Rules of the A. 1. E. E. 

B. A. Behrend: I want to say a few words about the history 
of the labors of the Standards Committee as I remember them 
during the last fifteen years. A report prepared by the former 
Standards Comrnittee, of which I was a member for almost 
ten years, embodied rules with which we are all familiar, because 
they have been with us for half a score of years, or more. It is 
absolutely necessary in formulating a new code to consider the 
effect which the former code has had on the electrical industry, 
and I want to run over the past in a few minutes to present to 
you that aspect of standardization. 

The old rules were conceived as expressing, as nearly as the 
art knew it at the time, viz,, fifteen years ago, the facts known to 
the designers of electrical machinery. It represented partly 
the knowledge of the time, and partly the knowledge of the past. 
In fact, the code has always standardized the past. If there is 
any lesson at all in history, the new code is going to do the same 
again, viz., it will standardize the past. If we wish to stand¬ 
ardize at all we have to standardize the past, for the obvious 
reason that we do not know the future, for which we should 
endeavor to cast our rules. With the constant progress and con¬ 
stant- changing of conditions, there is nothing more dangerous 
than a rigid standardization, and while I want to express my own 
personal appreciation for the excellent work that has been done 
and which has been embodied in this large volume of papers, I 
cannot help but fear that the standardization report which is to 
be the outgrowth of so much valuable material will be a handicap 
again to the industry. 

The old rules were of no assistance to the designing engineer, 
or the engineer in charge of manufacturing plants. They were 
mostly incomplete, misleading, and fallacious, and, with the 
authority of the A. I. E. E. impressed upon them, they have been 
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extremely harmful. No amount of facts presented could break 
the baneful influence of these fallacious rules. For many years 
I waged a campaign before this Institute in papers in which I 
presented voluminous experimental data, in order to demonstrate 
that the old r^es as to regulation were useless, in fact thoroughly 
wrong and misleading. The method of measuring temperature 
by thermometer I contended was fallacious. But nothing could 
be done the rules existed, handicapping the industry, the engi¬ 
neer, and the designer. 

In the papers before us many of the old faults are corrected as 
we see them today, but let me ask you, will the new methods take 
care of the conditions as they will arise in the future? It is 
likely that, two or three years hence, these rules, by that time 
embodied in a code, will be a detriment again; may they not 
hamper again the designing engineers as well as the users of 
electrical apparatus? I fear that, if these rules are drawn too 
rigidly, with too keen a desire to embrace all the facts as we see 
them today, you will make a great mistake which it will be very 
difficult for you to correct in the future. Single ratings, or maxi¬ 
mum ratings, are all right, but it is a new departure which is 
bound to cause much confusion until conditions have adjusted 
themselves to them. Our experience with the old code has shown 
that ten years after a rule has been advocated it has been 
adopted. Legislation follows the past, like standardization. 

I think we should endeavor to anticipate the future rather than 
legislate for past conditions, and that is, I believe, the weakness 
of the^new Standardization Rules, for whose adoption I shall 
plead in a very general form, but, in fact, in so general a form 
as adopted by the German society. Such general form has the 
same advantage as the wonderful description of creation in the 
first and second chapters of Genesis. This story conceived 
probably thirty-five hundred years ago, has been worded in 
such beautifully general terms that it has fitted any theory of 
creation from the date of the Chaldeans to the evolutionists of 
modern times. The Book of Genesis is couched in such poetic, 
general language, that it can be applied to all conditions at all 
times. The report of the Standards Committee will be most 
sucessful if it also is couched in similar language, so that future 
generations will say, these men anticipated our conditions.” 

James M. Smith: It appears that there are three standards 
to be considered. Two of them are adopted standards, the third 
a proposed standard. The first standard is that adopted by 
practise, and based on the experience of many years. The second 
is that ^ adopted by the American Institute several years ago, 
but which has not been adopted by practise, and the third is the 
standard proposed in the paper by Messrs. Merrill, Powell and 
Robbins. 

The standard of practise has a normal full load operating 
temperature that is conservative and safe even under severe 
conditions of operation or application. It permits overload 
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capacities which are stated, and are, therefore, a protection 
to both customer and manufacturer. 

The American Institute standard which has not been adopted 
in practise requires the measurement of temperature by resist¬ 
ance which has not proved satisfactory, and allows for temnera- 
tures 10 deg. higher than that adopted by standard practise. 
The present proposed standard not only suggests temperatures 
10 deg. higher than the present standard of practise but does 
away with all overload guarantee excepting one of maximum 
torque capacity which is stated to be 50 per cent above full load 
torque. It is apparent that the present proposed standard is 
mr the purpose of making our guarantees similar to those of 
European manufacturers. This is for two reasons: 

First, because it is considered desirable to have a world-wide 
standard, and 

Second, to enable manufacturers in this country to compete 
. successfully with foreign manufacturers in the export field. 

For universal adoption, the first thing to consider is what are 
the correct standards. The present American standards are 
conservative and produce machinery ample in capacity to meet 
all conditions of ordinary service. European standards are not 
Imewise conservative, and machines built in accordance with 
them ^"^st be carefully applied to avoid undue depreciation. 

If the American standard is changed to conform with the 
European, then American purchasers educated in our conserva- 
t^e methods of rating will suffer from incorrect conceptions of 
the rating until years have elapsed and they become educated 
to the new close margin standard. In determining standards 
u electrical machinery the prime consideration must 

be the adoption of standards which will produce machines that will 
best serve the customer. It is my opinion that the European 
standards are not those which will best serve our American 
customers. It is also my opinion that the American standards 
will serve European customers better than the present European 
stguards. Therefore, if a universal standard is to be adopted, 
1 believe that standard should be the American and not the 
European, that is, the machine should have conservative tempera¬ 
ture ratings at fiEl load, moderate overload capacities, with safe 
temperatime ratings and high maximum torques for the neak 

. .. every machine must take care of 

occasionally. 

In the paper by Messrs. Merrill, Powell and Robbins the ulti¬ 
mate temperature is stated at 90 deg. In the paper by Messrs. 
Lamme and^ Steinmetz this is defined as being temperature 
measured either by thermometer or resistance, and it is 
recognized that the hot spot temperature may be 10 deg. higher 
making the maximum temperature of the machine 100 to 105 
r ^hich by reference to the curves is above the charring point 
of fibrous insulation. Hence the machines are rated above the 
point of rapid deterioration, or, as stated by Prof. Crocker in 
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his discussion, they are rated above what corresponds to elastic 
limit and the breaking down point is only 50 per cent higher. 
I am strongly opposed to the new standard, or reduction of 
standard, for the following reasons: It would result in the 
purchaser receiving a smaller, lighter, and less powerful machine 
than before, with the sanction, of the Institute. 

Since these papers were issued I made tests on certain stand¬ 
ard motors, both alternating-current and direct-current, which 
show that they could be increased in their rating from 15 per cent 
to 25 per cent and still meet the proposed new standards. Elec¬ 
trical apparatus is none too good, with a tendency to over-work 
it, and for many years an active effort has been made to raise 
standards, to fix them so that when the layman buys a 100-h.p. 
machine he gets a large and heavy one. The proposed change 
would result in his receiving a smaller and lighter machine. 

Schuyler Skaats Wheeler: My interest in keeping up, or if 
possible, raising the standards for apparatus in this country is 
so great that I am impelled to say a word or two about one of the 
subjects before the meeting today. 

I am an enthusiast abdiit standards, and about the work of our 
Standards Committee. I think it is simpler, and therefore 
right, to use a single rating for motors and generators, provided 
this is done under proper conditions. But as I see it, the 
particular method of applying the single rating which has been 
proposed, incidentally has the effect of lowering the standard; 
this I am very much opposed to. Electrical apparatus needs 
plenty of margin or the adherence to a high standard; it is deli¬ 
cate and liable, unlike almost every other kind of apparatus, to 
approach the breaking point without the fact being visible to 
the user. The first thing he knows it is gone. For that reason 
alone, if for no other, it is desirable that it should have plenty 
of margin. 

We are in the habit of producing electrical machinery in this 
country which, besides the power that it is said to be able to give, 
continuously, can give a much greater power for a short time. 
Therefore, its real capacity is a little greater than is represented 
to the customer. I think this reserve, or, as Prof. Crocker has said, 
factor of safety, should be preserved. I think it is very import¬ 
ant to keep up the margins or factors of safety. I have been 
writing and talking on this subject for 25 years. My strong 
feeling on this subject really has nothing to do with the question 
of single rating by itself. I think it is perhaps a good idea to 
have a single rating, but let us provide a lower temperature for 
that single rating, as Prof. Crocker has suggested, so that the 
machine under the single rating for a given power has to be just 
as large as the machine furnished at the present time. This 
will entirely meet the objection that I have arisen to speak about. 

I do not think we should in America make a smaller machine 
for a given power than we now do because the foreigners do. I 
think as Mr. Smith said, it would be better to try to induce the 
foreigners to come up to our standard. 
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I feel that this single standard will probably be put through, 
in any event, and, I do not think it worth while to make any 
great effort to stop it, as I think that would be useless. But I 
do want to go on record as to what my feeling is, so that later on 
I can call the attention of my friends to my position. 

Philip Torchio (by letter): The main criticism of the two 
Sub-committees’reports is that the classifications by class A and 
class B insulation with their subdivision in class A-1, A-2, A-3, 
B-1, B-2 and B-3 is in my opinion too indefinite for every-day 
interpretation by the average user of apparatus. 

The second criticism is that the service ratings recommended 
by the Committee are impractical for a great class of users of 
electrical machinery, like the central stations. I think that in 
this respect the Committee has taken too narrow a point of view 
of the practical service requirements in making the service rat¬ 
ings. To recommend that electrical apparatus be rated upon 
a basis of ultimate temperature and that no overloads be specified 
except momentary overloads not exceeding sixty seconds ” 
is absolutely impractical for a class of apparatus, like substation 
transformers, transformers on network, synchronous, converters, 
motor-generator sets, etc. 

The systems of generation and distribution, have up to the 
present been generally laid out on the basis of providing 
apparatus sufficient to carry the normal load with some overload 
capacity to take care of any occasional burn-out of a machine 
on the same bus or in immediate proximity on the distribucing 
network. 

All of this class of apparatus must have a liberal overload ca¬ 
pacity for more than sixty seconds and at least one or two hours. 

On the other hand, the apparatus that is limited in maximum 
output, like turbines, can be rated for a maximum temperature 
without overload capacity as recommended by the Committee. 
I think that this rating is a logical one because the apparatus 
is self-protected against excessive overloads and can therefore 
be safely rated for the maximum output. 

On the other hand, apparatus that is not so inherently pro¬ 
tected against overloads must logically be rated on a more con¬ 
servative basis. To make a constructive criticism of what this 
basis should be, I would recommend that the Sub-committee 
on ratings be asked to prepare a comparative statement giving 
the corresponding capacities of a specific line of apparatus, 
like transformers, converters, motors, etc., giving the corre¬ 
sponding values of apparatus rated as at present with 35 
deg. rise and 50 per cent overload for two or three hours, and 
the corresponding values of some apparatus on the new 
rating. By having this tabulated comparison one can then have 
a clear idea of what the recommendations of the Committee 
mean and so arrive at definite conclusions. 

I am sorry that without this comparison between the present 
ratings and the recommended rating I cannot make an intelligent 
criticism of the^new basis of standardization. 
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I would also recommend that additional information be sub¬ 
mitted by the sub-committee on the Revision of Rules, giving the 
effect of vibration, moisture, etc. upon insulation as its reliability 
IS not only dependent upon temperature but upon these other 
causes which should therefore be taken into consideration in 
arriving at the new standards. 

Philip Torchio: I sent in a written communication in which 
I inade criticism of these reports stating that the classifications 
of insulation, etc., are complicated and indefinite and that the 
smgle rating without overload is impractical except for apparatus 
that is inherently protected against overloads. I further pointed 
out that to make a constructive criticism of these reports they 
should be supplemented with a statement of how these recom¬ 
mendations compare with the present rating of machines.—In 
taking the above position in the matter I don’t want it to be 
understood that I am opposed to the single rating, as I do favor 
it^ where it is practical. In fact the company I am connected 
with has been credited as having originated the single rating for 
turbo-generators, and I remember that in 1905 I wrote for my 
employers the first specifications for a single rating on turbines. 
This rating has since^ been quite generally adopted. In this 
instance the single rating is a logical one because the turbine is 
limited in its maximum output, and also its efficiency is good up 
to full output. When it comes, however, to transformers, 
synchronous converters, motor-generator sets, motors, etc., the 
same limitation does not hold true. For brevity I will not 
reiterate what has been said by previous speakers on this point. 

You might say that the user can easily adjust himself to the 
new conditions by ordering large machines where overloads are 
required. However, I think that this would lead us into con¬ 
siderable ndsunderstandings and troubles. The present 
machines which have been built on specifications considerably 
more conservative than the present ratings of the A. 1. E. E. 
have given and are giving considerable trouble. These troubles 
have been caused entirely by overheating in localized spots. 
There might have been a band that was put on to hold the wind¬ 
ings of the armature which interfered with the proper ventilation 
or there might have been faults of insulation, or the effect of 
moisture, dirt or vibration, or many other causes, but the fact 
stands out that machines running at probably 70 per cent of the 
proposed rating are giving trouble now. 

We must give good service to users of electrical apparatus. 
It IS to the interest of the entire electrical industry to do so. The 
central station, the manufacturer, the consulting engineer and 
everybody concerned with electricity is interested in giving good 
service. 

I assurne, as do some of the previous speakers, that the new 
specifications would make the machines smaller and not as 
liberal in design as the present rating. One of the previous 
speakers stated the contrary. If such is the case my argument 
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falls, but if machines are going to be smaller than they are now, 
I don't think we are justified in making such a departure. I 
recognize that the manufacturers, have to meet competition in 
their export trade, but that is not for us to discuss. I would 
emphasize the necessity of consulting with the users and the 
central stations by submitting the problem to them in a more 
emphatic way than it has been done; perhaps by a circular letter 
asking their views and criticism. This matter should partic¬ 
ularly be submitted to organizations like the National Electric 
Light Association, the Association of Edison Illuminating Com¬ 
panies and the Street Railway Association, forwarding to these 
bodies the Committee’s reports supplemented by the additional 
information which I previously suggested, that is, giving a com¬ 
parison in parallel columns the equivalent ratings of machines 
rated under the present standards and the proposed standards. 

M. G. Lloyd: A fundamental question in discussing ratings 
is as to just what the word rating ” is taken to mean and what 
distinction is to be made between rating ” and “ capacity.” 
The capacity of a machine is limited by its ultimate temperature 
and this depends upon a number of conditions, such as 
room temperature, power factor (when this is determined by 
the load), wave form (when this is determined outside of the 
apparatus itself, as in the transformer), etc. It has been pointed 
out by the Committee that ratings should be based on the ulti¬ 
mate temperature as the limiting condition in the case of most 
electrical machinery, but just what distinction should be made 
between the capacity of the machine under working conditions 
and its rating? Capacity is a variable quantity determined by 
conditions. ^ Should a rating also be variable, or should it be a 
fixed quantity for a given inachine? This question is not clear 
in the Committee reports, especially in report No. 2. There 
seem to be several references to a determination of rating by 
the^conditions under which the apparatus is to be used, and not 
by inherent factors of design and construction. 

My own idea is that rating should be a fixed thing for a 
machine. ^ The rating should be expressed for a definite voltage 
and definite frequency and should represent the load which may 
be earned under given limitations and certain definite condi- 
tions, and this quantity will not necessarily mean the capacity 
of the machine under any working conditions but only under 
sorne standard condition. For instance, a temperature rise of 
r 4 A seems to be favored, based upon a room temperature 
of 40 degrees. Forty degrees is higher than the ordinary working 
temperatures. Nevertheless, in that case the Committee seems 
to have made the distinction that the rating shall be based upon 
a standard condition rather than the working condition. Else¬ 
where in the report, however, this distinction is not clear, as, 
for instance, in the case of power factor. Consider an alterna- 
ing-current generator whose capacity, as expressed in volt- 
amperes, IS not a constant, but varies slightly with the power 
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factor, due to the fact that you cannot always run the excitation 
up to the necessary point to get the same amperes from the 
machine that can be taken at high iDower factor. Should a 
machine of that kind be rated in terms of conditions under which 
it is to be used, or should it be rated in terms of a standard power 
factor? As to most of these points, like temperature and wave 
form, the implied meaning in the reports is to base the rating on 
standard conditions, but with regard to other features, like 
power factor, this does not seem to be the case. 

Charles P. Steinmetz: I wish to state, first, that there is still 
some misapprehension regarding the purpose of this convention. 
The sub-committees have endeavored to gather all the informa¬ 
tion and data they could get together, but these are necessarily 
incomplete, and the convention was called, therefore, for the 
purpose of eliciting such additional data and information as may 
be available, and more particularly to reach those classes of engi¬ 
neers who could not be reached, due to the nature of things, by 
the members of the committee, and to obtain their ideas. The 
class of engineers referred to are, more particularly, the opera¬ 
ting engineers and the consulting engineers. The designing engi¬ 
neers of the country, are grouped together, locally, in a number of 
centers, and therefore can be reached and have been reached, 
but the operating engineers as well as the consulting engineers 
are scattered all over the country, and their views and their 
experiences are just as important as those of the designing engi¬ 
neers, but it is more difficult to reach them, because, as a rule, 
they do not volunteer information, and there is no place where 
you can go and round up, to use that expression, a very large 
number of them, and therefore we anticipated by such a conven¬ 
tion as this, by bringing the matter up for final discussion in the 
Institute, we would be able, at least to get a considerable number 
of operating and consulting engineers to give their views. 

In regard to the question of temperature as the basis for 
rating, there are two misapprehensions. The first is to mistake 
single rating for maximum output rating. The single rating 
proposed is not necessarily maximum output rating, and, second¬ 
ly, the single rating as proposed, is not necessarily a higher rating 
than the rating which was previously specified with our old 
capacity, but may be higher or lower, depending on conditions 
of apparatus.^ Now, what is the purpose of rating? An ideal 
specification is to say the apparatus shall operate for a long term 
of years without self-destruction. That is the ideal specifica¬ 
tion. In practise, however, certain reference conditions, must 
be definitely stipulated. The room temperature must be limited 
to a certain maximum, perhaps 40 deg. and the maximum insula¬ 
tion temperature must be limited to a definite value, 100 deg., 
or 150 deg., respectively, according to the class of insulation 
employed. Then the specification of the apparatus is that that 
apparatus should run indefinitely, and should give a good life, 
for any room temperature up to 40 deg., under any conditions of 
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operation where the maximum insulation temperature does not 
exceed 100 deg. cent. Now, you see that these two limitations 
immediately give you a definite power value. It is a definite 
value of output, which gives a maximum of 100 deg. cent rise 
in temperature at a maximum of 40 deg. temperature in room. 
Under any other condition you can take more power out of the 
apparatus or less power. What we propose then is, as single 
rating, to give the rating which the apparatus would have and the 
maximum output which it can carry at a room temperature not 

to exceed 40 deg., and with an insulation temperature not rising 
above 100 deg. 

Now then, if you operate that apparatus at a lower room temp- 
erature than 40 deg. you can get a larger output. If you operate 
the apparatus for a short time only at 40 deg. room temoerature 
you can get a larger output, for time and temperature in insula- 
tion, as in many other things, are interchangeable.—It is not 
true without further C][ualification, to state that cellulose fibre 
carbonizes at 100 deg. cent., or 120 deg. cent. The carbonfzation 
temperature of self-destruction is a function of time, and the 
shorter time allows higher temperature. Now you will under¬ 
stand that what the present proposed single rating means is this; 
it gives a maximum of output which the apparatus can carry 
continuously at any room temperature up to 40 deg. 

^ Let us compare that^with the previous specification of the tbX- 
ing and overload margin. Under that specification you were no 
better off; the intended margin was not sufficiently definite. When 
“U-ying^ a machine at the old rating, i.e., at a certain rating with 
a certain overload guarantee, you knew much less what you could 
get from the machine than you will under the single rating. It 
has been^said that the machine should have a safe margin of 25 
per cent in output That means, that if you know the machine 
must ca^y a certain load, you will buy a machine rated at that 
load. ^ On the old basis you would buy a machine capable of 
carrying a 25 per cent greater load. If it should happen that the 
oad is steady and you never have any overload, you merely have 
thrown away 25 per cent of the^output of the machine, and have 
spent more money for the machine than was necessary. You have 
bought a larger machine than was necessary. If it should hap¬ 
pen that the average load, equal to the rated load, should fluctu- 
ate up or down 10 per cent, then you still have an unnecessary 
margin of 15 per cent. If it should happen that your load varies 
50 or 100 per cent, it meps that your margin of 25 per cent is 
worthless and your machine will burn out. Tbe margin means 

cannoc say that you will buy a machine for 
timt rated load and that it will be safe. What you must do 
when using the old rating is. to say that the machine has a certain 
rating and has 25 per cent overload capacity. The maximum 
output required of it is a certain known value. The maximum 
out|mt the machine can carry, is 25 per cent overload, and this 
is what you require the machine to carry. From this you must 
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deduct 25 per cent in order to arrive at the normal rating of the 
machine which you require for your purpose. You can simplify 
things by leaving out that 25 per cent overload, which is not 
overload, and merely say the maximum output of the machine 
is so much, or your maximum load is so much, and therefore, 
you buy a machine rated at whatever you have to carry. You 
see that there is no difference in the one way of rating or the 
other one, with the exception that in the old way the Institute 
established 25 per cent overload as the average satisfactory mar¬ 
gin. But wherever you do not need the margin you get too large 
a niachine. Where you need a larger margin, as in the machines to 
which Mr. Torchio referred, the machines complained of, you burn 
out the machines, and the Institute rules are of no value. 
The new ^proposition is to throw on the customer the burden of 
determining the appropriate overload capacity to be provided 
in each case. At the present time the industry is far enough 
advanced for the operating engineer to know enough to select 
his own margin, to know that he must allow no margin in such 
a case as the steam turbine driven alternator, and that he must 
allow 50 per cent or 100 per cent margin or even more, in such 
cases as synchronous motors operating in substations. By the 
new method the purchaser can get a machine to suit the conditions 
of each case. This was not the case where we had a rating and 
allowed a standard uniform overload. 

We propose to bring up here for discussion the proposition to 
go a step further than heretofore and merely give a single rating, 
and then say that from this single rating you have to subtract 
whatever margin your particular requirement may need, to 
arrive at the size of the machine adapted to the diversified con¬ 
ditions of the industry. 

Henry G. Reist: I want to point out that probably we have 
become accustomed to rating machinery with large overloads, 
due to the long experience with the steam engine. A reciproca¬ 
ting steam engine always had large overload capacity. On the 
other hand, the gas engine, and the waterwheel, and now the 
steam turbine, are rated practically at the maximum load. 
There is a reason for this. The steam engine works with the 
greatest economy at about the point at which it is rated. The 
overload capacity is not put there for possible overloads which 
niight come on unexpectedly, but it is rated at the point where it 
gives the highest efficiency. The same holds true with the 
waterwheel, the gas engine and the steam turbine, they rate 
thern at the points where they give approximately the best 
efficiency. We should rate electric motors so that they wiU 
have the best average efficiency. At the present time many 
electric motors are shamefully underloaded. Running them at 
an underload means that the customer pays more for his motor 
than he should pay, he has lower average efficiency, and with an 
induction motor lower power factor, which means a more expen¬ 
sive transmission line, greater losses on the line, and bigger ma¬ 
chines on the other end. We had a definition given us this morn- 
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ing of what an engineer ought to be, or ought to do, and I might 
point out that one of the duties of an engineer is to get the most 
use out of a given amount of material and expense. 

The reason, probably, why motors are used underloaded is 
because the customer hesitates to put a greater load on them than 
is designated on the name-plate. If his work requires 40 h.p. 
he will probably say, “ I will make it safe, and get a 50-h.p. 
motor,” and he will run it all the rest of his life at 40 h.p., and 
probably under that, and consequently he has poor efficiency 
and all the things I have just pointed out. 

I was very much interested in the proposed ratings for motors, 
that is, continuous and various intermittent ratings. It occurs 
to me that the schedule proposed is rather complicated, and I 
Hke much better the one that, as suggested, has been adopted 
by the German engineers, simply giving the rating, based on a 
run of a certain length of time; that is, it might be 10 min. and 
30, 60, 90, as has been adopted by the German societies, or it 
might be some uniform increase, which I would like a little 
better, such as, for instance, 10, 20, 30, 40, and double that, or 
equal \^lues geometrically, between the length of time under 
v hich they are operated. From each of these ratings the consult- 

jmost suited for his work, 
alter he has definitely determined, as nearly as possible, what the 

vork to be done is. It also seems to me then instead of giving 
them arbitrary letters and numbers as A 1 and A 2, and B 1 and 
they might smiply use the length of time that the motor 
runs at Its rated load as the name by which to know this partic- 
mar rating. That would somewhat simplify the nomenclature. 
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they may be taken care of, but when you have twenty to thirty, 
as we have in many cases, it becomes very difficult, and to me 
the only solution at the present time is to keep the temperature 
down. ^ Some time we shall probably find insulations that will 
stand higher temperatures, but I do not feel that we have them 
for general use at the present time. 

B. G. Lamme: I shall not undertake to discuss the arguments 
brought forward, but I wish to bring out more fully some points 
which seem to be very much misunderstood. There seems to be, 
in general, a wrong impression about the limiting temperatures 
which have been proposed, as some of the members appear to 
think that we are advocating raising the present temperature 
liniits. On the contrary, we are proposing to cut them down. 
It is apparently believed that in adopting a temperature rise of 
50 deg. cent, that we are insisting that apparatus be built for 
that temperature. However, what we actually said was that 
the temperature rise shall not exceed 50 deg. measured either by 
thermometer or resistance, whichever gives the higher result. We 
can keep as ^far below 50 as we please, depending upon what 
margin we wish to allow. We simply say that 50 deg. cent, rise 
shall not be exceeded, and that with the limiting air temperature 
of 40 deg. cent, the ultimate temperature of 100 deg. cent, in the 
hottest part shall not be exceeded. It should be understood, 
however, although it is not brought out sufficiently clearly in the 
committee papers, that the 10 deg. difference between the 
measureable temperature and the actual hottest part should 
apply only to ordinary low-volt age insulations, such as 2200 
volts and less. For relatively high voltages, with correspond¬ 
ingly thick insulations, a greater difference than 10 deg. cent, 
must be allowed between these temperatures. 

In the present Institute rules, 50 deg. cent, rise by resistance 
is allowed, s-nd on top of this, an overload of 15 deg. higher is 
allowed, giving a total permissible rise by resistance of 65 deg. 
cent. We claim that that is unsafe, except in those cases where 
the cooling air temperature is not over 25 deg. cent., for 
65 ^ deg. + 25 +10 deg. internal drop = 100 deg. ultimate, 
which is the limit of safety. But taking air temperatures 
of 40 deg. cent., then 65 deg. + 40 deg. -f 10 deg = 115 
deg. ultimate, which we contend is unsafe. Therefore, we pro¬ 
pose to cut out any conditions of the load wffiich will put the ulti¬ 
mate temperature above 100 deg. cent. However, it must be 
understood that temperatures above 100 deg. cent, simply 
shorten the life of the apparatus, and do not mean immediate 
destruction. ^ This shortening of the life, in most cases, does not 
show up during the overload condition, as this usually represents 
but a small portion of the total operating period. The carboniza¬ 
tion of the insulation, however, usually occurs on the peak load, 
and not under the normal operation. We therefore propose to 
cut out those conditions of temperature which are liable to have a 
material effect in shortening the life of the apparatus. 
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and 50 deg. cent, on 25 per cent overload, for two hours. Now, 

toT, overload at two hours on the 

1 equivalent to 25 per cent overload 

-,^1 ^ present motors will carry 

continuously, with 50 deg. cent, rise, and 
detenorate rapidly, but few designers would care to 
deg. cent, rise, measured by conventional methods, 
wtien the motor is known to'operate in a room witli an air 

I ®^°^d suggest that, with class A 
measured by conventional methods, 
should be put at 80 deg. instead of 90 deg. cent. 

in discussing the second paper, the first point I would draw at¬ 
tention to is that all alternators should be rated in kv-a. and not in 

power factor be 100 per cent. There is a 
great deal of misunderstanding on this point at present. The In- 
stitute rules which we now have, state that a machine of 100 kw. 
output and 80 per cent power factor is a 100-kv-a. machine, where¬ 
as in practise such a machine would have a rating of 100 kw but 
would have a kv-a. rating of 125. This point should be em- 

made very clear in the new rules. 

With regard to the rating of machines, we have, at present, 
TOntinuous ratings, intermittent ratings, and short time ratings. 
Uur bub-committee on Rating suggests that this classification 
has not been carried out in sufficient detail, and now proposes 
^9, machines into two main classes, and six subdivisions in 

all. ihe large bulk of electrical apparatus is built for continu¬ 
ous duty It being remembered that most machines, and 
particularly the copper in the machines, reach their final tempera¬ 
ture in about two hours. That being the case, we have a com¬ 
paratively small number of machines which are operating for less 

continuously, and these, it is proposed, shall be 
subdivided into five sub-classes. I consider that this matter 
has been carried too far and will lead to endless difficulty. I 
have asked several engineers in what class they would put a 
railway motor. Many of them said under the heading A 2 
others, again, would put them in class B 2. We can think of 
many other cases in which it would be exceedingly difficult to 
put the niotor in its proper class. 

In considering what I would suggest to take the place of these 

^ a paper published in the Journal 

ot the Institution of Electrical Engineers, by Dr. Pohl, and he 

intermittent ratings an intermittency factor 
should be used: an intermittency factor of | means that out 
of every six minutes the niotor would be operating for one minute, 
and would be stationary for five minutes; a large number of 
applications, such as crane service, have perfectly definite inter¬ 
mittency factors. Now, a 50-h.p. motor with an intermittency 
factor of Q would operate at 50-h.p. for one minute out of every 
SIX and have an overload torque corresponding to a 50-h.p. 
machine, but if this machine be rated at 50 h.p. for half an hour, 
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or at 100 h.p. for ten minutes, or at 40 h.p. continuously, what 
connection^is there between the horse power rating and the over- 

load capacity? The new suggestions are far from clear on this 
point. 

With regard to bearings, considering that a large number of 
electrical machines, motors in particular, are in the hands of 
inexperienced operators, I do not believe it advisable for the 
Institute to recommend that bearings should fall into the general 
class of other materials, and have any temperature which will 
permit of safe and successful operation. Just as we specify 
teniperatures in insulation, because the material gives no indi¬ 
cation as to when it is going to break down, so in high-speed 
bearings, where there is no indication given that the bearing will 
seize, it is advisable in the interests of the public, who in the case 
of bearing breakdowns, will be charged with the use of poor oil, 
to limit the temperature of the oil in the bearings to 70 deg. 
cent., unless otherwise specified in some binding specification. 

It must be remembered, finally, that it is not always the final 
temperature which limits a machine. The mechanical parts are 
built to suit a certain temperature rise, and if machines are 
designed for an air temperature of 40 deg. cent., then they will 
have considerable overload capacity with an air temperature 
of 25 deg. cent., but this overload capacity is not available 
unless the mechanical parts are sufficiently strong. 

R»^ F. Schuchardti In general I believe in a single rating, 
p^vided it is the continuous rating, and represents a safe margin. 
The ^other five ratings ^ proposed in the paper of Messrs. 
Merrill, Powell and Robbins are undesirable for several reasons. 
First, we would have a number of different ratings for the identi¬ 
cal motor, which means in a central station for instance we would 
have to carry a large storeroom full of spares where otherwise a 
few would do, and the number of motors to be carried in stock 
would be multiplied greatly. The continuous ratings should 
also be given if it is desired to have any of these special ratings. 
Second, the proposed ratings would complicate rate-making, 
which is already a pretty complicated matter. The basis gener¬ 
ally adopted for power rates contains a primary charge for the 
maximum demand. In motor installations the primary charge 
IS usually^based on the rated capacity of the motors. Now you 
can imagine what complications would be introduced in rate 
making by such a multiplicity of special motor ratings. 

I do not agree with a preceding speaker regarding the use of the 
Institute symbol on name-plates. It would be a very grave 
error to put this symbol on apparatus, as it would be generallv 
interpreted as putting the stamp of approval of the A. I. E. E. 
on the apparatus which bears the symbol. 

There are two minor points which should be changed. In the 
paper by Messrs. Merrill, Powell and Robbins the statement is 

apparatus should commutate not less 
than 150 per cent of the rated current.’’ In railway machinery 
this should be not less than 200 per cent.” 
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In a succeeding paragraph the following statement is made: 
‘'All types of rotating machines should be so constructed that they 
will operate with safety at an overspeed of 25 per cent above the 
maximum rated speed/’ Synchronous converters, particularly, 
run away very fast, and the speed may increase at a tremendous 
rate, so that should read considerably higher than 25 per cent 
for the safe speed limit. 

One word more, on the much discussed point of ultimate 
temperature. About five years ago we had an experience in a 
large central station in the West, during which we burned up a 
very large generator, and as a result of that we made some 
detailed investigations of the safe temperature limits for the 
insulation used on this particular class of apparatus. After 
we had carefully studied all of the test results we finally decided 
that 80 deg. is the maximum safe point below the knee of the 
heating curve which should be allowed, and that point deter¬ 
mined by means of an exploring coil laid along side of the arma¬ 
ture coils in the machine. 

The paper of Messrs. Steinmetz and Lamme recognized the 
fact that there may be hot spots as much as 10 deg. higher than 
the measured temperature. We also assume that there might 
be hot spots even above this exploring coil measurement but we 
do not feel that it is safe to work on so close a margin as recom¬ 
mended in these papers. 

C. E. Skinner: We have all been familiar for quite a while 
with the fact that the life of insulating material is a function 
of time, temperature and the mechanical conditions under 
which it is used. We have endeavored for a long time to 
find what is the ultimate upper temperature to which different 
classes of insulating material can be operated without getting 
into trouble. The German standardization of 80 deg. for cot¬ 
ton insulating material has been referred to. It is very rare, 
at this time, to find windings of electrical apparatus which are 
not treated in some way so as to bring them into the 90 deg. class 
as outlined by the Standards Committee. 

J. M. Smith: There is one point which is not at all clear to 
me. It has been stated this morning that 90 deg. ultimate 
temperature was the hottest temperature in the machine. Mr. 
Lamme, both in his paper and his statement this afternoon rec¬ 
ognizes that the hottest spot in a machine may be 10 deg. or 
15 deg. higher than the ultimate temperature. This can be 
seen by reference to his paper. The difference between these 
two points of ultimate temperature is a difference of 10 deg. in 
the temperature rise, and it is the difference of between 15 per cent 
and 25^ per cent in the capacity of the machine. I would very 
much like to have this important point cleared up. 

B. G. Lamme: I wish to explain one little point wherein there 
seems to be some misunderstanding. It has been stated in the 
paper on “ Temperature and Insulation ’’ that a limit of 100 deg. 
to 105 deg. was allowed for fibrous insulations. I do not find 
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any place where 105 deg. is either mentioned or indicated. Ten 
deg. to 15 deg. is mentioned as the possible internal drop, but the 
15 deg. is tied up to 85 deg. This higher internal drop referred 
simply to cases where there was heavier insulation than in the 
ordinary moderate voltage machines. It was not brought out 
plainly enough m the paper that with very high voltage machines 
the internal drops should be considerably higher than indicated, 
possibly 20 deg. to 25 deg.^ Where 25 deg. internal drop is 
liable to be found, then, with fibrous insulations, 75 deg. meas¬ 
urable temperature would be the limit, and not 90 deg. It 
should always be borne in mind that where the ultimate tempera¬ 
ture limit is fixed, the internal drop must be subtracted from this 
to give the measurable temperature, and this may be 90 deg. in 
some cases, while in other cases it may be 80 deg., or even 75 
deg. depending upon the type of apparatus. 

James Burke: If there is one point of more importance than 
another that has been brought out in these papers, I think it is 
the viewpoint which has been put on record that we have to 
recognize hot spots rather than any other temperature condi¬ 
tion. I think a great deal of the discussion has been brought 
about due to the difference between the two papers. According 
to one paper, we can rate machines higher, according to the other 
we would have to rate them lower. So if we are discussing the 
paper of Dr. Steinmetz and Mr. Lamme, we can come to the 
conclusion that we may rate machines higher than the present 
commercial practise. If we discuss the paper by Messrs. Meriill, 
Powell and Robbins, we are in the class of conservatism which 
has been advocated by so many speakers here and previously. 

In the paper by Dr. Steinmetz and Mr. Lamme they call 
attention to the fact that with fibrous insulation 100 deg. should 
be the maximum temperature, and then they assume 10 deg. 
for the difference between the maximum hot spot and the 
conventional measured temperature, and then come to the con¬ 
clusion, when you measure temperatures by conventional 
methods, quoting their words, as follows: The conventional 
methods of temperature measurement, as by resistance and by 
thermometer, do -not usually give the maximum temperature, 
but give either the average or the outside surface values, and, 
when measuring the temperature by these methods, which are 
the only ones generally applicable, an allowance must be made in 
windings for possible local higher temperatures.” Now, if we 
consider that -the 100 deg. hot spot recognized in that paper 
allows 10 deg. for some temperature gradient, leaving 90 deg. 
ultimate by conventional methods, with an air temperature of 
40 deg., we have 50 deg. increase by conventional methods. 
That is the same as the existing rule of the Institute that has 
been in force for several years. It is not, however, in line with 
what the commercial practise has been. The commercial prac¬ 
tise has been 40 deg. or in some cases 45 deg., so that if we com¬ 
pare the present commercial practise of 40 deg. with this pro- 
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posed 50 deg., we can rate our machines up, as Mr. Smith pointed 
from 15 to 25 per cent. I have made some similar tests 
and^ nave found about the same conclusions. This conies from 
raising up the magnetic densities 12 per cent and the copper 
densities 12 per cent, and 12 per cent increase in current means 
approximately 25 per cent increase in copper loss and 25 per cent 
higher temperature, making a difference of from 40 to 50 deg. 
On that basis, if it is interpreted in that manner, we can rate 
machines up, and we are getting away from the direction of 
conservatismj but if we take the other paper, by Merrill, Powell 
and Robbins, we find that they advocate a maximum temperature 
of 90 deg. They say under the heading of Temperature of 
Apparatus,’’ as to ultimate temperature, the following, a. 
Cotton, treated cloth, paper and similar substances which may 
fall in this general classification, a maximum ultimate tempera¬ 
ture of 90 deg. cent.” ^ They evidently mean the hot spot temp¬ 
erature. The next thing is, how are we to determine that hot 
spot temperature. They do not say how it is to be determined, 
but they do say, Temperature to be determined by approved 
method as may be specified in A. 1. E, E. Rules.” Now, then, 
the whole issue regarding temperature comes into that paragraph 
of what the A. I, E. E. Rules will be for determining the tempera¬ 
ture. If the Institute Rules adopt a method that really gives the 
hot spot temperature, we will have lower conventional method 
temperatures than heretofore and more conservative. 

We have among the papers to be presented at this convention 
one by Mr. R. B. Williamson, who shows one method of calcula¬ 
ting the^ hot spots or the difference between the temperature of 
the laminations and the temperature of the surface of the coil, 
and he shows two tests, one his own, presumably with 19.5 deg. 
temperature gradient from the insulation, and quotes the test of 
some one else who shows 20.60 deg. In addition to that temp¬ 
erature gradient, there is another one from the outside of the 
coil to the inside of the coil, that is especially so if the coil is 
made up with round wires, with cotton insulation and air space 
between. So that with this temperature gradient assumed at 5 
deg. added to Williamson’s 20 deg., we would have 25 deg. of 
teinperature to start with. That leaves us in the case of 100 deg. 
ultimate temperature, 75 deg. measured by the conventional 
methods, and deducting 40 deg. leaves 35 deg. increase. 

This whole question of whether we are going to rate machinery 
up or rate it down depends entirely on what the Institute adopts 
in connection with this clause,Temperature to be determined by 
approved method as may be specified in A. I. E. E. Rules.” If 
we adopt the conventional 10 deg. temperature gradient, we are 
making a compromise. If we adopt a method of tabulating and 
calculating it ^ for different thicknesses of insulating wall and 
different conditions, we are getting down to a more conservative 
rating. Ejifference of opinion seems to be on this point, and I 
think it will be determined one way or the other, depending on 
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how these temperatures are to be determined. If the Institute 
adopts consistent rules for determining that temperature gradient 
to the inner part of the coil, the recommendations will be more 
conservative, and they will lead to the adoption of lower tempera¬ 
tures measured by conventional methods. I think if these few 
points are kept in mind we can come to a complete understanding, 
and find that every one is in accord on this subject of ternpera- 
ture. I think the sentiment of everybody is in the direction of 
more conservatism. 

Charles P. Steinmetz: I wish to say that in both papers, in 
referring to the 90 deg. ultimate temperature, it is understood 
to refer to the temperature measured by thermometer or resist¬ 
ance. That is the average outside temperature, and not the 
temperature of hot spots which may be 10 deg. higher. Both 
papers recognize as the limiting permissible temperature rise, 
under extreme conditions, 50 deg. cent. Therefore, both are 
equally conservative or equally unconservative. However, I 
wish to draw your attention to one misunderstanding. There 
seems to be some idea that the new rule is less conservative in 
allowing 50 deg. temperature rise than was the former rule. As 
a matter of fact, it is more conservative, because the former A. I. 
E. E. specification allowed in electrical apparatus 50 deg. rise of 
temperature at rated loads, and in addition allowed 15 deg. more, 
or 65 deg. rise, at certain overloads for limited times. Now, 
in the new rules we do not permit the additional rise of 15 deg., 
because 65 deg. rise is not safe for all insulations and under all 
conditions. If the room temperature is 25 deg. cent., then you 
can have the additional 15 deg. rise, and still not exceed safe 
temperature limits even for class A insulation. If your room 
temperature is 40 deg. cent., you cannot permit 65 deg. rise, 
as determined by conventional methods, without exceeding 
safety limits for class A insulation. The only change which has 
been made from the old rules is that of leaving 50 deg. rise as the 
maximum standard rise. We no longer allow that additional 
15 deg. Thus you see, we have really cut down the permissible 
excess rise above 50 deg., leaving, however, the 50 deg. as the 
standard which was recognized before. 

I want to take issue with one statement, that 50 deg. was the 
Institute standard, but the universal standard was 40 deg. When 
we consider these lower temperatures, we always think of the 
big, the important apparatus, the special high class machinery. 
That is all right, if we say that 50 deg. is the maximum permis¬ 
sible guaranteed rise, that does not exclude lower values but 
rather makes it desirable for us in this class of machines where we 
want ^ to have extra-safe apparatus, and where we have big 
machines on which we can afford to spend some money to get 
good service conditions. There is no change from 40 deg. to 50 
deg. Fifty deg. was the maximum permissible temperature. 
Thirty-five to 40 deg. may be specified and has been specified 
very largely, and will be specified in the future to suit special 
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conditions, but there is a large mass of apparatus in which 50 deg. 
has been and is industrially used, and even higher temperatures, 
which we have to avoid and discriminate against. But the 
large mass of apparatus being built to-day, and which has been 
built in the past, has a 50-deg. rise, and we never think of it, 
because such small apparatus goes out in wholesale quantities. 
It is often put out by the smaller manufacturers and is good 
enough at 50-deg. rise, as good as is usually required. We have 
to recognize that this apparatus which is being manufactured 
wholesale is giving satisfactory service, and we cannot prescribe 
the standard for the best class of apparatus only, but we must 
have a standard to satisfy all conditions. 11 is not always realized 
that the A. 1. E. E. specification, while it gives the maximum per¬ 
missible temperature, does not apply exclusively to the best con¬ 
struction, the very best class. You can get better than the rules 
provide, by specifying lower temperatures, but you should not go 
higher than 50 deg. rise. If you stipulate specially low tempera¬ 
ture you must be prepared to pay a higher price, and sometimes, 
as in large, valuable machinery, it will be good policy to pay the 
higher price, but for the vast majority of small machines, the 
50 deg, rise basis represents approved practise. 

C* J. Fechheimer: It is always well, when considering altera¬ 
tions, to profit by the experience of others. The single rating, 
50 deg. standard has been the practise in Europe for a number of ■ 
years and European electrical machinery has been used in Mexico 
and vSouth America. In Europe the single rating method has 
possibly worked out fairly well, because there the operators are 
generally men of intelligence and education. Many station 
operators in Europe are University graduates. In Mexico, on 
the other hand, where the operators are less intelligent, the 
number of burn-outs with European machines has been more 
frequent than with American machines built on the 40-deg. rise 
basis for normal load and with the usual 25 per cent overload. 
The 50 deg. single rating method puts the burden of proof for 
successful operation upon the operator. 

The intelligence and education of the average operator in the 
United States is certainly less than that of the European, although 
of a higher grade than that of the Mexican. Furthermore, the 
indications are that the class of help in American power stations, 
mills, factories, etc.—especially the latter two, where generators 
and motors are used, will not improve. Therefore, if the single 
rating method is introduced, similar conditions will obtain in 
regard to burn-outs in this country to those which have existed 
in Mexico where European 50-deg. machines have been used. 
Even in the Commonwealth Edison Co., where a very intelligent 
staff is employed, machines have burnt out, as pointed out by 
Mr. Schuchardt. What then may we expect with the higher 
rated 50-deg. machines, especially if overloaded as the average 
station operator is liable to do? 

I wish to call attention to a statement of Mr. Reist to the effect 
that with motors underloaded, as they are at present, the average 
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efficiency is reduced. I do not agree with this; in nearly all 
standard induction motors and commutating-pole direct-current 
machines, the point of maximum efficiency occurs at a load lower 
than normal with our present system of rating. Furthermore, 
the majority of purchasers endeavor to buy machines of such 
ratings as will enable them to just carry the load required. 
Hence, were the ratings of motors increased b}^ the adoption 
of the proposed single rating, the customer would secure motors 
of materially lower, rather than higher, efficiency at the operating 
load. Although Mr. Reist’s statement applies to the majorit}^’- 
of alternating-current generators, the gain in efficiency by in¬ 
creasing the ratings of the alternators would usually result in 
an increase rather than in a decrease in the steam or water, etc., 
needed to operate the prime movers. Hence, from this point of 
view, the customer w^ould lose rather than gain, if the ratings of 
all machines are increased. 


Philip Torchio: The Committee recommends one rating for 
an apparatus. I state again that I have no objection to Mr. 
Merrill s rating of 90 deg. at hot spots for steam turbine genera¬ 
tors and perhaps for waterwheel generators, but I think it w^ould 
be a mistake to use the same standard for the class of apparatus 
lererred to this morning, 'which is subject to overloads. For 
this latto class of apparatus I suggest 75 deg. maximum tempera- 
toe. this would leave 15 deg. for possible overloading, though 
^ overload may not be specified. I therejore recom¬ 

mend j\jdeg. at hot spots for machines which are not subject to over¬ 
load, and 75 deg, for machines subject to overload, 

f / ^ think some confusion has come from the 

lact that the larger internal temperature gradients with high- 
vo age machines have been overlooked. Mr. Torchio wants a 
temperature of /5 deg. on his high-voltage machines. What he 

'^^^surable temperature. What he is 
possibly does not look on it that way, 

temperature, for the 
^probably 20 deg. to 25 deg. internal 
^5 deg. measured temperature means probably 
nanAr pside the machine. The sub-committee 

def tn We referred to 10 

low-yoltage machines, but Mr. Torchio is 
extent, high-voltage machines. 

which referred to machines 

air teJneratiiS deg b^Mhermometer measurement, with 
emperature not over 35 deg. cent., which would make 75 

unsafe^^^r^no^^^h^Tr^^^’ thought 100 deg. ultimate was 

tMiS that tfcT-S ihor 7 to which he refers, and I 

snontn t- deg internal g;radient from the hottest 

ment so that ?could make his temperature measure- 
and issiSy Voter™ " 1“** lO® ^air. «nt., 

Mr. Schuchardt suggests 80 deg. as the limit but in his 
machmes, .f I am not miataien, exploring coils ontside tSe insdV 
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tion were used in presumably what was considered the hottest 
part of the machine. His machines were also high-voltage, and 
presumably there was at least 20 deg. internal drop, so that his 
machines also are probably close to the 100-deg. limit at the 
hottest part. I consider that all these cases cited are pretty 
good proofs of the ultimate limits which we have set. 

B. A. Behrend: I think we should limit the total temperature 
of the hottest spot and leave it to the ingenuity of the purchaser 
or his consulting engineer to find that hottest spot. If you do 
not do that, you open all doors to that lack of conservatism which 
the consulting engineer and purchaser would deprecate. It is 
enough to say that, if you build a thousand machines, those 
thousand motors or generators are not all alike. If you give us 
leeway on the hottest spots, we will make the majority of them, 
say 900 machines, to meet a total temperature of 90 deg. and the 
remaining machines might exceed that temperature by 10, 15, or 
20 deg., or by almost any other amount. That seems to me to 
prove conclusively that Mr. Torchio is right in demanding that 
the total temperature guaranteed should be the temperature of 
the hottest spot in the machine. This will make the manu¬ 
facturer conservative. He is forced to turn out the majority 
of his machines at a temperature which will be below the total 
temperature guaranteed, because he knows very well that the 
iron is not uniform, and the core losses thus vary greatly, and are 
subject to workmanship, and therefore temperature rises may 
occur which he did not expect, and he must guard against such 
contingencies by guaranteeing the total temperature of the hot¬ 
test part of the machine. There is no escape from this conclu¬ 
sion. If the manufacturer tries to evade this point, he is trying 

to put it over the customer. 

C. P. Steinmetz: The ideal method, naturally, would be to 
specify that the maximum temperature, at 40 deg. room 
temperature, should not exceed 100 deg. cent., that is, to specify 
the temperature of the hottest spot. That is very nice and I 
have nb doubt the electrical manufacturing industry would be 
glad to do that, providing the consulting engineers and operating 
engineers will tell them how to find the hottest spot. It is up to the 
Institute to make some standard rules, some specifications, which 
shall be so framed as to be commercially applicable. At present 
the only practical method of measuring the temperature is by 
resistance or by the thermometer. Neither method discloses the 
temperature of the hottest spot. For many years people have 
imagined that these methods disclose the actual highest temp¬ 
erature, and that we have only 75 deg. or 80 deg. ultimate temp¬ 
erature in any part of the machine. Now, we know that these 
conventional methods did not disclose the highest temperature; 
that in cases where we believed the machine did not exceed 75 
deg. at any part, there were interior pai'ts which had temperatures 
of 100 deg. or more. The exploring coil shows temperatures a 
little nearer to the hot spot temperatures, but it does not show the 
temperature of the hottest spot anywhere in the insulation. 
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So YOU can see that the step in advance which we propose to take 
involves recognition of the hottest spot and limits the tempera¬ 
ture of the hottest spot to not more than 100 deg. cent. But we 
cannot put that in any contract between manufacturer and 
customer because there are no means yet to determine the hot¬ 
test spot, and so all specifications must still be based on the 
means now available for measuring temperature. This requires 
us to allow a lower conventional maximum temperature, say 90 
deg. for Class A insulation. That is unavoidable. In short, 
we can discuss theoretical matters and the ideal conditions, but 
we cannot meet the ideal conditions in practise. That is the 
difficulty. 

Now, what should be the limiting temperature for the hot spot? 
100 deg. cent, has been advocated. Personally I believe that the 
hottest spot is safe at a higher temperature. Probably 100 to 
105 deg. is quite safe, but we have no means yet of detecting the 
higher temperature, the hottest spot. And furthermore' the 
whole question is complicated by the time factor. A tempera¬ 
ture rnany degrees higher will occasion less deterioration if only 
occurring during a^ few summer days, than will a decided 
lower temperature if continuously present. We may say that if 
} ou take machines which are run hot, but do not burn out, which 
have been running for many years without trouble from heating, 
then the highest^ temperature which exists anywhere in cue of 
those ^ machines is the permissible hot spot temperature. But 
what is that highest temperature? Originally we imagined that 
that was what the thermometer and resistance methods of meas¬ 
urement showed.^ We have found, by getting more and more 
experience, that it is higher, and still climbing up, but I do not 
know whether we have, or have not, located the hot spots, and 
the tact IS that the hottest ^ spot is not a definite temperature 
which we can be sure of, but is the hottest spot in those rnachines 
which have been running for many years without burning out. 

believe we are taking a step in advance to recognize this point, 
but we are not ready, and nobody is ready, to state what is the 
possible permissible maximum temperature for ordinary insula¬ 
tion which may be reached temporarily. 

i.cSlA -F the hottest spot cannot be found,'it is 

t f temperature may be 100 deg. cent, 

r 04 .^ I cannot guarantee its temperature. 

C. R stemmetz: You may find it sometime— 

it f^d sometime, then I like to know 

it and know Its existence. I prefer to know that I am goinsr 

Mteed.^ “aehme which will have parts hotter than those |uar 
in the^futur?™®^"' ^ mean, that you will know it some time 

to better to know beforehand than 

to niid out afterward, bmee we designers of electrical machinerv 
appreaate that tht-r. »ist hot spSte, 
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existencej we lead the people to think that our guaranty defines 
the hottest part of the machine. Let us admit the existence 
of concealed hot spots and guarantee a total temperature of 90 
deg., and say that this refers to the hottest part of the machine. 
It will mean that ninety per cent of all the machines turned out 
by the manufacturer will have a readily measurable total tem¬ 
perature of 80 deg. The purchaser will get the advantage of this, 
and it seems to me he is entitled to this advantage. Standardiza¬ 
tion must be for the benefit of both the manufacturers and the 
user, and therefore let the manufacturer be a little more gener¬ 
ous in his dealings with the customer. 

There is one point which I cannot pass over, viz., the adjust¬ 
ment of the efficiency to the power factor for a given rating. In 
neither steam engines, gas engines, induction motors, nor alter¬ 
nating-current generators can we say that the maximum efficiency, 
the best regulation, or the highest power factor, are at the point 
indicated by its rating. The maximum rating of machinery 
places the burden on^ the user and his consulting engineer, and it 
seems to me that twenty years of education should have given 
the customer, if not the consulting engineer, an opportunity to 
learn how to make allowance for the conditions he has to meet. 
If a 50-h.p. motor is a 50-h.p. motor maximum rating, and if T 
am a little doubtful as to whether my plant requires 50 h.p. or 
55 h.p., I shall take a larger motor. If I wish to use ordinary 
cable, or a piece of shafting, or a bearing, and consult a manu¬ 
facturer’s catalogue, I must apply the same reasoning. There 
can be therefore no objection to a single rating on this score. 
Why the electrical engineer alone should be less able to use his 
judgment than the mechanical or the civil engineer it is hard to 
see. When we design a bridge we must know the elastic limit 
of the materials used in it. The really important issue lies in 
the application of the designer’s judgment to the safety factor 
to be employed. 

I wish to say a word regarding the use of the emblem of the 
Institute on the name-plates. It creates the impression that the 
stamp of approval of the Institute has been placed on the manu¬ 
facturer’s apparatus, which we know is not so. It is not compat¬ 
ible with the dignity of the Institute. The single rating is a 
sound movement, and the only point to be decided is how to use 
it, or whether to deceive ourselves into believing that we have 
cooler machines than we actually have. I do not approve of any 
species of make-believe. If I am to be robbed I want to know it; 
and if I am to be deceived, I want to know it also. If I have to 
use machines which will show a temperature rise of 115 deg. 
total rather than 90 deg., I want to know it. It is perfectly 
feasible to embody it in the same scheme now contemplated by 
the sub-committee. 

R. F. Schuchardt: One more reference to finding the hot spots, 
with regard to having the customer find them, as suggested. It 
may be interesting to state more of the details of the experience 
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mentioned in my previous discussion. At the time of the break¬ 
down of this particular unit to which I referred, the tempera¬ 
tures were being taken according to the specifications in the 
contract, and the temperature limits of the contract had not been 
reached at the time of the breakdown. The customer then set 
about to find the hot spot, and with the permission of the manu¬ 
facturer, put these exploring coils at the place where the design¬ 
ing engineers of the manufacturer said would likely be found the 
hottest spots. Then we made tests to find what is the safe maxi¬ 
mum temperature at which to operate that insulation, and we 
found this to be 80 deg. 

Charles P. Steinmetz: If the designer or the manufacturer, or 
anybody else, only knew where the hottest spots are, and how to 
find them and measure them, the specification of the maximum 


temperature at the hottest spots would be the most satisfactory 
to the manufacturer, operating engineer, consulting engineer and 
everybody else. Unfortunately, that is not the case. We may 
believe that a certain region will be hotter, and even that it is 
the hottest place, but we do not know that with certainty. -We 
know that the place which Mr. Schuchardt referred to just now 
was the hottest place which could be reached. Quite possibly 
somewhere else, at a place not reached by the exploring coil, 
there may be hotter spots, and that is the difficulty. 

I sympathize with Mr. Behrend that he does not want to have 


something sold to him which is not as described, but if he will 
kindly follow the suggestion which we put forward at the be¬ 
ginning of the convention, not to make destructive criticism 
but constructive criticism, and tell us how to go to work and 
locate the hot spots and how to measure them, he will be a 
great factor for good in the advancement of the electrical in¬ 
dustry. But as long as we do not know how to find the hot spots 
with any certainty, or how to measure their temperature, we 
have to do the next best thing, and measure the temperature in 
ways practically available. I believe it is a step in advance 
to recognize the existence of the hot spots, to recognize that the 
measured temperature is not actually the maximum temperature, 
but that there is somewhere a higher temperature, and further¬ 
more, to recognize that the highest temperatures exceed the 
measured temperature by various amounts, (depending on the 
condition of the machine, on the design, on the insulation), 
winch exceed the measured temperature by 5 deg. or 10 deg. in 
sonie machines, like direct-current machines, or exceed the meas¬ 
ured temperature^ by 20 deg. (or possibly even 30 deg.) in 
other machines, like those with high temperature, high voltage 
eavily insulated, heavy armature coils. But we have reached 
something in recognizing that we want the assistance of all 
engineers to help us find where the highest temperatures are 
located and how to measure the highest temperatures. We will 

^^Pyification of the highest temperature 

method o? dokfg so° ’ 
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W. L. Merrill: There is quite a lot of discussion on this ulti¬ 
mate and high temperature, and it must be remembered that it 
is only due to those cases in which the room temperatures are 
40 deg., which is considered as the high limit of room temperature 
recognized by the Institute. Anything below that would be a 
factor of safety, which you would have in addition to these maxi¬ 
mum temperatures. In taking up this paper, it was m}^ under¬ 
standing that the 90 deg. was to be the. maximum ultimate 
temperature, as determined b}^ methods approved by the In¬ 
stitute, either at present or in the future, whatever those rules 
should be. I think, perhaps, that would reconcile some of this 
discussion, and I would like to put in a hypothetical question— 
if there is a method determined, or if our present method, plus 
a correction which has been mentioned in the papers, were put 
into practise, what is the consensus of opinion of the various 
gentlemen who have just discussed these papers, or are interested 
in the subject, if the limit were put at 90 deg., if that would meet 
their approval, or rather, should it be 100 deg? In other words, 
is it 100 deg. that must be the maximum for fibrous insulation 
or 90 deg.? 

There is one point I want to touch on—the question of bearings. 
The sub-committee thought it would be attacked a great deal 
more on the matter of bearings, perhaps, than some other things 
contained in its report. The question of limiting the tempera¬ 
ture in the bearings of electrical machinery, to. my mind, is not 
very good practise. Is ther'e any gentleman here who has pur¬ 
chased a steam engine and questioned the veracity of the manu¬ 
facturer as to what the heating was to be in the steam engine 
bearing? Is not the same true with waterwheels? Is not the 
same true with line shafting, gas engines, or any other piece of 
machinery that is purchased, that the question of bearing tempera¬ 
tures is not raised? I have a particular case in mind, which I 
think shows the fallacy of limiting the design of electrical ma¬ 
chinery, we will say handicapping the design, by limiting the tem¬ 
perature of the bearings. In the case referred to, vertical water¬ 
wheel-driven units were used. At the time the engineering was 
done the waterwheel manufacturer was to supply the thrust bear¬ 
ings. They were put below the generators, and there was no reason 
to suppose the bearings were not all right to carry the load and give 
a good account of themselves. By reason of later development, 
the man who was to install these units decided to have the bear¬ 
ings on top of the generators, so they now became part of 
the electrical equipment, and they had to be designed to meet the 
temperature rise of the Institute. It seems to me electrical 
machinery should be put in the class of other machinery when it 
comes to the question of bearings. 

One more point in connection with the bearings-—we will 
assume that we have a machine in which the engineer has de¬ 
cided on a 5-in. shaft with a 3 by 1 bearing, making a 15-in. 
bearing housing. The rubbing surface of that bearing is long. 
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and it might heat beyond the temperature limit set dowui 1)\’ 
the A.I.E.E. at the present time. That temperature can l,.)e 
materially lowered by shortening up the bearing housing. We 
could cut it down to a 5 by 10 bearing, and it is possible to still 
lower the temperature of the bearing, and the bearing is not as 
good for working as at that higher temperature limit. Another 
point was the rating of the temperature limits of the bearings at 
50 deg. That is a physical impossibility, although we are sup¬ 
posed to do it today. Take the case of a small totally enclosed 
motor, a mill motor or raihvay motor, where the temperature is 
practically uniform throughout the whole machine, the bearing 
must necessarily be approximately the temperature of the rest 
of the machine. On the rest of the machine we are allowed 75 
deg. or 90 deg. rise, for non-fibrous insulation, and neces.sarih' 
the bearing must go up to that, there is no help for it. T suo'c,-est 
Mr. ^airman, that you get an expression of ojoinion from" Mr.’ 
lorchio, and various other gentlemen who have discussed tliis 
paper, it their understanding is tha tthe guarantee of the maxi¬ 
mum hot spot should be 90 deg. instead of 100 deg., whether that 
would meet their objection. 

Philip Torchio: In summing up the discussion, Mr. CTiair- 
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Service, or under certain conditions as class B 3—Short Time 
Pulsating Service. Other limitations prevail besides the ulti¬ 
mate temperature. The recommendation of the committee, 
viz., that apparatus be rated on the basis pf ultimate tempera¬ 
ture, and that no overloads be specified except momentary over¬ 
loads, applies only to apparatus falling within class A 1 —Con¬ 
stant Service, where load is continuously applied. 

Charles F. Scott: The fluctuating viewpoints in this discussion 
raise the question, what do our Standardization Rules stand for? 
What is their purpose? What is standardization? Some things 
cannot be standardized in simple terms. For example, a few 
years ago the Standards Committee took up the rating of railwa}^- 
motors, which were given a “ one-hour rating '' in our old rules. 
A sub-committee undertook a revision; meetings were held at 
which engineers from manufacturing and operating companies 
and consulting engineers to the number of some fifteen or twenty 
were present, some of them among the most prominent men in 
the Institute. The matter was discussed first one way and then 
another, and we kept getting further and further from a conclu¬ 
sion. ^We adjourned for a week. Then Mr. Armstrong came 
vdth diagrams and curves to show that the one hour rating was 
inadequate and that a certain method was better. Mr. Storer 
came with his data to show that something else was best. 
Everybody seemed to be conscience-stricken because we could 
not come to a conclusion, alid tell how to rate railway motors in 
a simple sentence or paragraph, and the chairman suggested 
that we had better give it up, as agreement seemed impossible. 
A member suggested—Maybe it is impossible, maybe the fact 
that the performance of a railway motor, which has to do so 
rnany kinds of service, cannot be expressed in terms which are 
simple, is the lesson we have learned in our discussion here.” 
Each of those meetings started at four in the afternoon and ran to 
seven or eight in the evening, and the outcome was not to express 
the rating of a railway motor in two or three lines but to set forth 
methods of selecting a motor for given service in a couple of pages 
in an appendix to our present rules. 

What are we now attempting to do with respect to the rating 
of motors? Are we not attempting to express in a few paragraphs 
the characteristics of all motors? The types of motors and the 
conditions of service are so diverse that it is impossible to make 
simple classifications which will be adequate and complete. 
Stationary motors must meet a range of service conditions more 
extensive and more erratic than railway motors. The latter are 
fairly definite in type and in the nature of the service to be per¬ 
formed, and yet they do not admit of any simple method of rat- 
ing; hence any elementary or simple classification of stationary 
motors must be rather general in its nature. In the proposed 
classification, there does not seem to be any discrimination be¬ 
tween series motors and shunt motors, and the divisions of ser¬ 
vice conditions into several classes is only a first approximation, 
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as can readily be seen if one selects several specific cases and en- 
deavors to adapt them accurately to the proposed classification. 
If classifications were to include accurately all conditions, there 
do^ii ^ hundred or more divisions, instead of half a 

What then do the Standardization Rules attempt to do? I 
have been a member of the committee for several years, and 
speaking generally, our object has been to express what is good 
^actise in definitions of terms and in methods of measurement. 
When however, the Standardization Rules are used by the 
operating or designing or testing engineer, they are often re- 
garded as something which should be absolute and complete 
and the rules are cnticised if they do not seem to meet defiiStely 
each particular case which may arise. The past policy seems to 
me to be indicated by this sentence in connection with transfor¬ 
mer insulation tests: “ The voltages and other conditions of test 

have been determined as reasonable 
and proper for the great majority of cases and are proposed for 

specific reasons make a modifica¬ 
tion desirable. In other words we are not making a set of 

aond^^ sanction to practises^which are 

Wesee, for example, that 
s good practise not to have the temperature of a motor rise 

certain limit, but Mr. Merrill has just pointed out the 
absurdity in ca^ying this rule too far and making a bearing of one 

considered to be a part of a dynamo and an- 
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regies. The requirements of the load are subject to definite 

variations in the relations of torque and speed and time. Our 
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problem is to specify the capability of the motor in torque and 
speed and time in such a way that its adaptation to power service 
requirements can be determined. If we were to make classifica¬ 
tions which covered all service requirements in point of variable 
load and time conditions, we would have a hundred classes, in¬ 
stead of the half-dozen which have been proposed. Obviously, 
therefore, the motor classifications proposed are not complete 
and exhaustive, but they simply indicate what a motor can do 
under a few typical conditions. This must be supplemented by 
an intelligent comparison between the actual service require¬ 
ments and the specified classifications. 

What the motor specifications are accomplishing is to define, 
more definitely than has been done in the past, what a motor 
will^ do under several sets of conditions. The commercial 
engineer must then, with this larger knowledge of motors, make 
his selection of the proper motor for his specific case. We are 
assisting the seller and the buyer, not by covering definitely the 
various conditions of service, but by defining more completely 
the capability of the motor. We define what the motor can do 
under specified conditions, but we cannot define what it will be 
required to do in operating a lathe or a hoist or a pump. 

The proposed specifications are general; they do not even 
distinguish between series and shunt motors. We simply lay a 
good general basis, and our rules cannot be extended much 
further, unless different types of motors are treated as we have 
already treated the railway motor, by giving to each type an 
extended dissertation as to how the selection is to be made for 
each type of service. 

Comfort A. Adams: There are two functions of rating; 
first, to enable the customer to compare the prices of different 
manufacturers; and second, to enable the customer, or his 
agent, the engineer, properly to choose a machine for a given 
duty or service. »It is obviously impossible for any set of rating 
rules to cover all kinds of service. Those who have had to do 
with the choice of motors for a special purpose realize that there 
are hardly two cases which would be covered exactly by any 
simple system of rating. The important thing, then, is that we 
come to some agreement. It is not so important that the chosen 
temperature rise be absolutely safe at all times, as it is that we 
understand what that temperature rise means. Just in so far 
as we know by experience or by computation, or both, what the 
difference is between the temperature of the hot spots and that 
measured by any particular method that we may agree upon, 
can we make intelligent use of the corresponding system of 
rating. 

I do not agree that we must adapt our method of rating to 
the unintelligent unadvised customer who buys a ’machine on 
the basis of its h.p. rating, while guessing at the duty. That 
class of customer is a rapidly diminishing one, and should not 
be made the excuse for saying one thing and meaning another. 
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then on the basis of cooling air at 40 deg. cent., a vast majority 
of the apparatus now built in this country will not come inside 
the new rules, and this applies in particular to many lines of 
apparatus which are now thoroughly successful and have given 
satisfactory service in every way; that is, if we adopt a 90 deg. 
standard as proposed, then we cannot live up to it rigidly with¬ 
out derating a great deal of thoroughly satisfactory apparatus. 
This appears to me as one of the strongest arguments against the 
90 deg. ultimate limit. If a rule or limit is set so that it will 
condemn thoroughly satisfactory apparatus, then the limit must 
be wrong. 

C. L. de Muralt: • Prof. Scott pointed out a moment ago that 
we are essentially a professional body. That is true, but we are 
a unique professional body. Many of our members are repre¬ 
sentatives of the manufacturers. Some may consider this as a 
difficulty. I do not look at it that way. I think that we can be 
greatly benefited by the presence of the manufacturers and by 
the work which they are doing to help us establish these standard¬ 
ization rules. Imagine a strictly professional body establish¬ 
ing standardization rules. It would be much more difficult. 

We have really had three different views presented to us at 
this convention. We have heard the manufacturer say along 
what standard lines he is prepared to build his machinery and 
guarantee it. We have heard the operator state what he 
thought the manufacturer should do to help him buy machinery 
for special conditions. And we have heard the consulting engi¬ 
neer present his particular troubles in bringing the two together. 

As a matter of fact, listening in the background, it seemed to 
me that all were pretty thoroughly agreed and I think we pretty 
nearly accept what Dr. Steinmetz and Mr. Lamme suggest to 
us. Two things must be considered in order to satisfy ourselves 
on machine rating. One is the maximum overload capacity. 
The other is how much of a load, continuous or intermittent, will 
the insulation stand? The maximum overload capacity, as I 
understand it, has not been touched upon at all in this report, 
nor has it been much mentioned today. In most cases it is a 
well defined point. We may, therefore, as well limit ourselves 
to the question of protecting the insulation. That means 
determining the temperature beyond which the insulation will 
be damaged, and that is what I understand the sub-committee 
reported on. Most of the men who talked on this subject agreed 
that w^e want that temperature laid down definitely. Whether 
it be 90 deg. or 80 deg., or 100 deg., is possibly subject to further 
discussion, but I think most of us are satisfied that 90 deg. would 
be all right and we want the hottest point of any machine to be 
^ not in excess of 90 deg. if it is in touch with the insulation. 

Then the only question remaining is the one brought up by 
the second paper, namely, how shall we make our ratings so that 
the above point is actually taken care of. Many of us have come 
to the conclusion that it is not well to have different ratings. It 
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the manufacturer to this Institute is a question I do not intend 
to discuss. I do, however, wish to point out one thing, viz., that 
the manufacturer is responsible for the old code and for the last 
edition of our Standardization Rules, and that the application of 
these rules to actual conditions favors the manufacturer. For in¬ 
stance, the application of the rules to the determination of the 
regulation at 100 per cent power factor would give 4 per cent 
regulation, while in reality the regulation of the generator may 
be 8 per cent. I shall be satisfied with this single reference— 
which I made eleven years ago before this Institute while ad¬ 
vocating the same system of determining regulation which you 
have now come to recommend. I do not charge, as Mr. Hobart’s 
remarks would imply, and I do not wish to be understood as 
saying that the manufacturer has done this with an evil intent, 
as in the end he is responsible for results, and if he sends out poor 
machinery he must, and does, make it good. 

Comfort A. Adams: It is absolutely impossible to devise a 
system of rating which will take account of all kinds of overloads. 
The safe limit of measurable temperature differs for different 
overloads, since the difference of temperature between the hot 
spot and the point at which the measurement is made is greater, 
in a given machine and with a given hot spot temperature, during 
the transient period of a short heavy overload than under steady 
conditions, owing to the heat capacity of the insulation. This 
is appreciable only in machines of comparatively high voltage 
and thick insulation. 

A. E. Kennelly: It seems to be the consensus of opinion that 
a single rating for electrical machines is desirable, based on the 
maximum measured temperature attained. Differences of 
opinion enter as to just what that maximum measured tempera¬ 
ture should be. It is generall}^ admitted, however, that the maxi¬ 
mum internal temperature of class A insulation should be 100 
deg. cent. That internal wall temperature is ordinarily inacces¬ 
sible, and we must at present be content with measurements of 
the maximum temperature of the outside w^all. The committee 
recommends 90 deg. cent., thus allowing 10 deg. cent, for drop 
of temperature in the wall. But whatever maximum measured 
temperature of the outside insulating wall is adopted between the 
limits, say of 80 deg. and 95 deg. cent., some allowance will have 
to be made by electrical engineers in ordering large machines, 
for the special conditions under which those machines are to 
operate. A considerable number of machines may be ordered 
for continuous service at their nominal continuous rating under 
the new rule; but many machines will call for the exercise of 
reasonable judgment. If, for instance, a generator is to be 
ordered for a mill, in a cold climate, with the expectation that it 
shall have to deliver 1100 kw. and no more, for 10 hours a day, 
then a machine of perhaps 1000 kw. continuous rating might be 
sufficient; whereas if the generator were to be used in the tropics, 
with the expectation of delivering 1100 kw. ordinarily, but with 
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sary^or desirable. By necessary I mean that the uniformity of 
the insulation could not be depended upon and that, in order 
to be sure of a predetermined value, a greater amount was used, 
with the result that an occasional piece of apparatus out of the dif¬ 
ferent classes could be selected which would show a much higher 
test voltage than it was actually designed for; yet as a complete 
line the average would probably not exceed the designed value. 
This increased amount of insulation also had its influence on 
the heating of the apparatus and resulted in a less uniform tem¬ 
perature and a greater maximum temperature of some one part 
of the apparatus. It was possible for this excess temperature 
to vary considerably in different pieces of apparatus of the same 
desip and it was very possible for this temperature to be ex¬ 
cessive and result in the short life of the insulation and resultant 
failure of the apparatus. 

This past practise also permitted a defect to be taken ad¬ 
vantage of, in that where occasional pieces of apparatus would 
standp higher test voltage than designed for, many times the 
electrical fraternity were led to believe that the insulation value 
of a certain line of apparatus, based on a test of one individual 
piece, w^as much greater than the actual average of the line, while 
the question of the excessive temperature as a result of this, 
which would have a decided influence in determining the life 
of the apparatus, was not fully taken into consideration. 

The more modern methods of preparing and applying insula¬ 
tion, particularly where mica is used, have resulted in the insula¬ 
tion being^ formed into a proper shape and assembled with the 
apparatus in such a way as to eliminate any distortion of the same, 
which would otherwise be likely to result in a marked decrease 
in its insulating value. With these new methods, which also 
involve certain new elements in holding the mica together, it 
will not be necessary or desirable to use the excessive amount of 
material that has been used in the past. 

While it may not be probable that one piece of apparatus out 
of a line can be selected that will stand as high a voltage as in the 
past, yet the average of the line can be depended upon, with a 
corresponding reduction in the maximum temperature. This' 
will not necessarily mean, however, a lower average temperature, 
but a more uniform temperature, resulting in apparatus that will 
have a longer life. 

The new form of insulation and method of application is also 
more durable from a mechanical standpoint and is not as readily 
injured by the contraction and expansion of the copper and iron 
in the apparatus where it is used. 

While- there is no question of a doubt that the later methods 
are a decided improvement and an advance over the older meth¬ 
ods, yet it is going to be possible from comparative test/as 
formerly pointed^ out, to deceive a prospective purchaser and 
demonstrate to him, on the basis of one piece of apparatus, that 
the standard is not as high as it has been in the past. It is, 
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therefore, very desirable that that part of the electrical frater¬ 
nity representing the central stations, as well as that part repre¬ 
senting the manufacturers, cooperate with the Institute com¬ 
mittee and follow out its adopted standards. 

When considering that this organization represents the fore¬ 
most talent in the world, its recommendations should be taken 
verbatim ano every central station and manufacturer should, 
insist upon meeting only the A. I. E. E. standard, and not 
permit a higher v^alue in one characteristic at the sacrifice of 
another. If this is followed out the result is pfoinc" to be more 
satisfactory to the electrical fraternity as a whole. 

E. A. Wagner (by letter) .* If we were able to build up elec¬ 
trical apparatus with homogeneous insulating material through¬ 
out, there would be no difficulty about classifying different 
electncal apparatus as outlined in the paper on “Temperature 

seems to me that it would be de¬ 
cidedly difficult for anyone to determine whether some classes 
of apparatus would be class A, B or C. This is particularly true 
of the proposed class A.and class B apparatus. Take the case 

insulation is made up of mita 
or asbestos,^ or equivalent refractory materials. In these slots 

woiiH ™ff insulation between turns 

' X ^ ... ^ pi^ce of apparatus out of business, yet would 

t same 

ar-ued thlt if “if transformers. It might be 

tus belo?^ rlll A the appara- 
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can bum nut i ^ ^^^ss which 
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the other can vt reachlv w 0^-® mating without 

Standards Committee shnnlrl * ^^d I think the 

and in the So?“f ot thie 
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G. I. Stadeker (by letter): Although it is evident that a new 
system of ratings is highly desirable at the present time, it is 
advisable to make these changes slowly instead of confusing 
the vast number of buyers of power apparatus, who have but a 
slight technical training, by making several radical changes all 
at the same time. 

The first step would be to change the method of rating as sug¬ 
gested in the paper under discussion by establishing the output 
on an ultimate temperature, instead of on a temperature rise, 
basis. But the suggested change in rating of motors, from the 
horse power to the kilowatt basis, would create considerable 
confusion. For instance, assume a motor-generator set, rated 
at 10 kw. This would ordinarily mean that the generator is 10 
kw. There could be no misunderstanding in the present method 
of rating. But under the proposed system, a motor-generator 
set could be rated at 10 kw. when the motor driving the set was 
rated at 10 kw., with the result that the generator itself could not 
have a capacity exceeding 8| kw. or 9 kw. This is one possible 
source of confusion. 

^ Another source of misunderstanding, if motors are rated in 
kilowatts instead of horse power, is that the general public 
would probably assume that a one-kw. direct-current motor 
could be used as a generator to develop one kw. This would 
not be true. For instance, the ampere capacity of a 10-kw., 230- 
volt generator is 43.5 amperes. If this machine operated as a 
motor on a standard 230-volt circuit it would have a capacity 
of only 43.5 amperes at 230 volts, whereas a 10-kw. 230-volt 
motor should have a capacity of 50 amperes (assuming an effi¬ 
ciency of 87 per cent). The 10-kw. generator could, therefore, 
be only rated at 8.7 kw. as a motor. Although the reasons for 
this are perfectly clear to the engineer, it would be confusing to 
the non-technical public, inasmuch as both generator and motor 
are given the same rating. This condition represents an ap¬ 
parent inconsistency in the new method. 

Until the new system of temperature ratings has thoroughly 
adjusted itself, we should continue to use the horse power as 
the unit of power. 

J. W. Welsh (communicated after adjournment): From the 
standpoint of the operating engineer, any method of rating ap¬ 
paratus in which the full load continuous output can be secured 
only at the expense of attaining the maximum permissible tem¬ 
perature rise, hardly appears to be a safe bavsis of operation. 

In eliminating all overload ratings for continuously rated 
apparatus it is believed that too radical a step is being taken. 
There are certain usages where this is less objectionable than 
others. For example, in a large generating station where the 
load is comparatively steady it is possible to operate a machine 
continuously at its maximum rating. At the other end of the 
system and at intermediate points where the diversity factor is 
lower, the fluctuating nature of the load as well as the prominence 
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of the peaks make an overload capacity in the apparatus hiehly 
desirable. 

The maximum capacity required is determined by the peak. 
It is believed that for the same materials and ultimate tempera¬ 
ture in a given iDiece of apparatus, a greater ultimate rating on 
the basis of a short peak can be given, than would be permitted 
for the maximum rating on a continuous full load basis. In 
other words, a maximum-rated machine, if operated at less than 
rating, should pull an overload above its maximum continuous 
rating for a short time with the same ultimate temperature. 
Moreover, as brought out in the paper of Dr. Steinmetz and Mr. 
Lamme, if the same ultimate temperature is attained both with 
peaks of short duration and for continuous operation, the life 

of the apparatus is increased in the former case. ‘ 

A further objection to rating up apparatus to its maximum 
continuous output, is the bad effect on certain operating charac¬ 
teristics, such as the starting and running torque of motors, the 
commutating limit in d-c. apparatus, etc. The values proposed 
tor these are considerably less than those which were guaranteed 
in specifications under the present rules. From this it appears 
that the margin of capacity has been cut down here as in the case 
ot temperature rise. ^ In other words, it is difficult to secure good 

opeiating characteristics at what amounts to overload on the 
old basis. 

The recommendation is therefore made, that the. full load con¬ 
tinuous rating be fixed on such a basis as will still permit of 
overload ratings for a one-hour or two-hour peak in addition to 

overload. The ultimate permissible temperature 
sh^ld then be adjusted to meet these ratings. 

Referring now to the report on of Rating Electrical Ap- 

ultimate temperature as the basis of ra- 
the temperature rise, it is believed the 

temnerahre ^ fi sacrificed. If the ultimate 

of necessary to fix the temperature 
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in this case has no more bearing on the situation than has the 
hot temperature of the cooling water leaving a water-cooled 
transformer. 

In case of apparatus operated without forced ventilation it is 
obviously unfair to take the air temperature in the immediate 
vicinity of the apparatus, since, as in the above case, this repre¬ 
sents a rise in temperature of the cooling medium due to the heat 
generated in the apparatus itself. If there is no other heat- 
emitting object in the room in which the apparatus is located, 
and the natural ventilation through the doors and windows is 
such that with the apparatus running at rated load, a constant 
temperature gradient is reached within the room, then the case 
becomes similar to that of forced ventilation, the only difEerence 
being the rate at which cold air is supplied from the outside. 
The temperature within the room will of course vary at different 
points, being hottest near the apparatus and coolest at the doors 
or windows. In this case also, it is believed that the temperature 
of the cooling medium should be that of the incoming air as 
measured within the room, near the doors and windows. 

Edmund C. Stone (communicated after adjournment): 
Operating men cannot take too much to heart the fact, so clearly 
brought out in the paper, that each overload producing an exces¬ 
sive temperature materially weakens the insulation of the 
machine and shortens its life by a perfectly definite amount. 

While the gradient of 10 to 15 deg. of the hottest parts above 
the rise obtained by conventional methods is sufficient for ma¬ 
chines of the best design, many manufacturers are offering ap¬ 
paratus having the same temperature guarantees but much less 
ventilation. A purchaser, therefore, is not always protected by 
a measurement of rise by the usual methods—he must either 
actually measure the temperature of the hottest parts of the 
machine or be able to judge fairly accurately the value of the 
ventilation actually provided. 

Machines in the past have been so liberally designed that they 
have actually been good for a continuous load much above their 
rating. It is now possible to predetermine the performance of 
a given design far more closely than in the past. Hence machines 
now put out come very close to the guaranteed rise. If, under 
these conditions, the full-load guaranteed rise is made the maxi¬ 
mum safe rise of the machine, it is obvious that the customer will 
not get as much for his money as heretofore. 

Regarding the question of a single rating, it seems to me that 
in addition to the rating the manufacturer should furnish a 
'Mime-overload’’ curve, showing the length of time that a 
machine can carry various overloads. 

This is of supreme importance because of the sharp peaks that 
are a characteristic of many types of commercial load. For in¬ 
stance, one substation has a one-hour peak 35 per cent in excess 
of its normal load, during three months of the year only. It 
would be needlessly .extravagant to buy for this station apparatus 
having a continuous rating equal to this peak. 
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For such reasons as this it is impossible for any operating man to 
use his apparatus economically unless he has a good knowledge 
of its heating characteristics. 

William F.^ Dawson (communicated after adjournment): 
Considerable timidity has been expressed over the recommenda¬ 
tion of Dr. Steinmetz and Mr. Lamme to establish a maximum 
measurable temperature of insulation made from organic 
materials, as 90 deg. cent. The testimony of Messrs. vSteinmetz 
and Lamme, frequently repeated, that they have found this a 
conservative limit should, in view of their great experience 
satisfy most critics. ’ 

Their recommendation is to a large extent supported by most 
exhaustive and interesting tests made at the National Physical 
Laboratory, Teddington, London, for the Engineering Standards 
Committee (British), in a paper entitled “ Report on Tempera¬ 
ture Expenments and read by Mr. Raynor and Dr. Glazebrook 
bet ore the Institution of Electrical Engineers, March, 1905. 

■ f ^ '' Temperature Curves 

Machinery read at the same meeting 
y T* Goldschmidt, both-papers containing illumina¬ 

ting information on the subjects discussed. 

The writer agrees with the sub-committee report in regard to 
commutators, but would point out that the commutator 

especially those of generators 
o-ener«tn^^!T^ engines, and even onmanymotor- 
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from a sudden thunder-storm or fog. He questions if 60 seconds 
is quite sufficient; 2^ or 3 minutes would seem more appropriate. 

The absence of overload guarantees except as suggested above 
is exceedingly appropriate with modern high-speed machines, 
particularly of moderate voltage, as the rapid movement of air 
notably reduces the thermal “ surface drop and makes pos¬ 
sible the comparatively high loading of the copper conductors. 
Conditions, however, are different on comparatively low-speed 
machines, such as for direct connection to steam engines, gas 
engines and low-speed waterwheels. Here the surface drop is 
not reduced to the same extent and consequently for continuous 
operation the conductors cannot be given the same loading and, 
therefore, have a considerable reserve of thermal capacity so that 
it would be appropriate to discuss short time overloads, say of 
half an hour, or an hour. 

The writer endorses the Committee’s recommendation to rate 
alternating-current generators in kilovolt-amperes rather than 
in kilowatts. He would, however, point out that many turbo¬ 
alternators have their capacity limited by the held, and that, as 
even at 80 per cent power factor the held current for kilovolt¬ 
ampere rating has not reached maximum value, the power factor 
should always be specihed. The held current at power factors 
varying from 100 to 0, (kv-a. remaining constant) for three 
typical turbo-alternators, is indicated by the following table: 


Example I: 


Example 11: 


Example Hi; 


Power Factor 

100 per cent 
90 “ “ 

80 “ “ 

60 “ " 

0 " “ 

100 “ “ 

90 “ ** 

80 “ “ 

60 “ “ 

0 “ “ 

100 “ “ 

90 “ “ 

80 “ 

60 “ “ 

0 « « 


Field Amperes 

103.2 
122.9 

129.2 

136.8 

143.5 

85 

101.3 

106.9 
113.0 

118.6 

61.3 

73.6 

77.5 
82.0 

86.5 


Synchronous converters are susceptible to additional heating 
from wattless currents, and when intended for use in part as 
synchronous condensers the requirements should be carefully 
specihed. 

Philip Torchio (communicated after adjournment): In con¬ 
formity with the understanding at the meeting of February 26 
that certain parties should submit in writing their further com¬ 
ments on the proposed revision of rules and rating, I beg to 
state the following: 
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There seems not to have been any substantial difference of 

opinion upon the question of substituting a single rating in place 
of a normal load rating with overloads, provided tlic rating were 
sufficientlv conservative. From the discussion at the meeting 
it del eloped that there is a substantial discrepancy in the re¬ 
commendations of the two sub-committees. 


Messrs. Steinmetz and Lamme’s committee recommended “ a 

™ n temperature of 50 deg. cent, by conventional 

nie£iods of measurement or 60 deg. cent, at the hot spots,’'- the 
cifterence of 10 deg. cent, being due to temperature grading in 
insulation. On the other hand, the committee on revision of 
rating reconimended “ a maximum rise of 50 deg. cent, at the 
w- spos, which, in accordance with the previous report, would 
oe equivalent to 40 deg. cent, rise by conventional methods. 

As everi^body seems to agree that this difference of about 10 
hhTT measurenaents and actual temp- 

nf ai-tnal r-n (temperature grading) is about representative 

It fs appeared from the discussion that 

locate the ^ expert engineer, to 

iwi t ^ I do recommend that the co7iven- 

OTdlS/SdTnT f temperature allowable by conventional 
memoas oO deg. cent, at the hot spots. 

standard rating s.hould be based on co?i- 
tenhonai methods of measurement of temperature as the ordincrAr 
customer would not be in i ^ i i ■ 
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In conclusSn f mating. 

interests of rgen safeguard the 
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NOTES ON INTERNAL HEATING OF STATOR COILS 


BY R. B. WILLIAMSON 


In the design of alternating-current generators, close inherent 
regulation was formerly considered desirable, and the output 
was frequentl}^ limited by regulation, rather than by heating. 
However, with the general introduction of automatic voltage 
regulators, close regulation has become less important, and for 
some classes of generators it is now recognized that it may even 
be very undesirable. This is so in high-speed machines of large 
output, in which low reactance is undesirable on account of the 
excessive current set up in case of accidental short circuit. The 
tendency is therefore towards machines having relatively poor 
inherent regulation, and the limiting output of such is fixed by 
the allowable temperature rise. It is also becoming common 
practise to rate generators, particularly those for connection to 
steam or water turbines, on a maximum basis; usually on the 
output that can be delivered continuously with a maximum 
temperature rise of 50 deg. cent. The tendency is to place the 
heating limit at the maximum point to which the machines can 
be operated safely for continuous service, thus getting the 
maximum output possible from a given investment in generating 
machinery. 

Assuming the limit of output to be fixed solely by heating con¬ 
siderations, the question arises as to what maximum tempera¬ 
ture is allowable, and to which part of the machine it should refer. 
Rotor coils on a-c. generators can, if necessary, be insulated 
safely to withstand maximum internal temperatures as high as 
150 deg. cent, by using mica, asbestos or similar material. The 
excitation voltage is not high and the coils are usually of such 
shape that this kind of insulating material can be applied in such 
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manner as to make a good mechanical job. With stator coils it 

of the''ret?''f 1° ""f ^ hthemselves on account 

Shane of ^ irregular 

shape of the windings. Hence stator coil insulation, in most 

Heated Hnr' such as cotton tape, 
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instlaZl ^ that no part of tL stLr 

tte deX 1 ^ temperature, it is important that 

mate of fr accurate esti¬ 

mate oi the maximum temperature. Thermometer measurements 

coils and“theT ' temperature of the outside of the 
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by thermometers or temperature coils, and if the temperature 
difference between copper and iron can be calculated, the safe 
operating temperature for the outside of a coil in any given case 
can easily be fixed. 

It is therefore very desirable. to have some means of pre¬ 
determining this temperature difference, provided the method 
can be depended upon to give results close enough for the purpose. 
It is with the object in view of bringing out discussion and results 
obtained by others that the following is offered. 

The temperature difference between the copper inside a coil 
and the medium with which the outside is in contact, depends 
on the rate at which heat is transmitted per unit area of insulating 
wall, the thickness of the wall, and the heat-conducting proper¬ 
ties of the insulation. A knowledge of the heat conductivity of 
various kinds of insulation as used in generators must therefore 
form the basis of calculation of this temperature difference. 
Table I shows average values from tests made by Mr. T. 
S. Allen, and used by the writer, during the past two or three 
years. Tests on various materials have been recently published 
by Mr. H. D. Symons and Mr. Miles Walkerh and some of their 
results are given in Table II. 

It will not be necessary for the present purpose to describe 
in detail the methods used for measuring the thermal conduc¬ 
tivity of the different materials, except to state that, in general, 
a given amount of power was passed through a known area of 
insulating material and the difference in temperature between the 
two sides of the wall observed. The specific thermal conduc¬ 
tivity was then expressed in watts per square inch per one deg. 
cent, difference in temperature per one inch (2.54 cfn.)thickness 
of wall. This conductivity coefficient is here denoted by ku 
It was found in the tests by Messrs, vSymons and Walker that cel¬ 
lulose materials, such as cotton, paper, etc., had a considerable 
temperature coefficient. For example, the conductivity at 100 
deg. cent, was about 12 per cent higher than at 30 deg, cent. 
On the other hand, the heat conductivity of mica was found not 
to change between 20 deg’, cent, and 100 deg. cent. 

Assuming that, within the range of thickness used for slot 
insulations, the temperature difference is directly proportional 
to the thickness of wall. Fig. 1 shows the relation between watts 
per square inch transmitted through the insulation, and tempera- 

1. Harold D. Symons and Miles Walker, Journal I. E. E., Vol. 48, May 
1912. 
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ture difference for one-inch thickness. It is to be expected that 
the values oi h will vary considerably for different samples of 
similar material, but Tables I and II show that, even though the 
tests were made by different observers by somewhat different 
methods, and on matenals that doubtless varied considerably 
the results agree quite well. With a sufficient number of tests 


TABLE I 


Value of 

Watts per sq. in. per 1 deg, cent, 
per 1 in. thickness 


1. Horn fiber. 

2. Fishpaper. 

3. Empire cloth (not impregnated). 

4. Empire cloth (impregnated). 

5. Flexible mica (not impregnated). 

6. Flexible mica (impregnated).. 

7. 11,000-volt insulation (mica and 

empire cloth not impregnated). 

8. Same as 7, impregnated. 


0.00186 

0.00175 

0.00362 

0.00432 

0.00207 

0.00255 

0.00318 

0.00432 


TABLE II 


Value of 

Watts per sq. in. per 1 deg. cent, 
per 1 in. thickness 


(Symons and Walker.) 

1. Varnished cloth tightly wrapped . . .. 

2. Presspahn untreated. 

3. Rope paper untreated.. 

4. Rope paper treated with Sterling 

varnish.. 

5. Fullerboard varnished. 

6. Empire cloth and mica—alternate 

layers tightly wound.. ., ., 

7. Empire cloth, mica and tape contain¬ 

ing air spaces (see test on turbo¬ 
generator referred to). 

S. Built up micanite tube with about 19 

per cent shellac. 

9. Built up micanite tube with about 11 

per cent shellac. .. 

10. Solid mica plate. 


0.00634 
0.0042 
0.00292 

0.0042 
0.0035 

0.0053 


0.0037 

0.0026 

0.0031 

0.00915 


on a ^ven class of material, there should be no difficulty in 
obtaining the value of h closely enough for the purpose in view 
Fig. 1 shows very plainly the relatively poor heat conducting 

rOOOsT'Th^''' the value of k, may be taken as 

4 , . ’ ^ may retain the 

iieat as much as 10 mils of insulation. The great importance 
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of excluding air from the insulating wall and the desirability of a 
snug fit between the coils and iron are apparent. In estimating 
the temperature difference between copper and iron, any air 
spaces present must be allowed for in determining the heat con¬ 
ductivity of the wall as a whole. 

The effect of minute air spaces is also shown by the tests on 
the various materials. The sample of solid plate mica showed a 
high conductivity, while various kinds of built-up mica had re¬ 
latively low conductivity. Empire cloth (oiled cambric) is much 
better than mica as a heat conductor, principally because the 
small air spaces are well filled with varnish. In every case, im¬ 



pregnating a sample improved its conductivity, the increase in 
some cases amounting to 25 per cent, on account of elimination 
of air spaces. 

^ With a knowledge of the conducting properties of the various 
materials making up a given insulation, together with the thick¬ 
ness of the layers, including such air clearance as may be present, 
a value of kt for the composite wall can be determined. Consider¬ 
ing a slot section as in Fig. 2, we will assume that this one inch 
running length of imbedded coil is located in the center of the 
machine and that all the heat liberated in the copper has to find 
its way out through the insulation to the immediately surround- 
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ing iron parts That is, we ivill assume the worst conditions found 
m a long machine where little heat can pass from thFs ^t S tt 

S'Fig ?^the^LaSrS™?'^ ^ ^^O'^ayer arrangement as shown 

on account of th ^ ^ be different from that in 1 

n account of the difference in eddy current loss 2 a 1 f 1 , t 

through which the heat nasses tn tb« • • ’ surface 

2. since 1 has thZT' ^ 1 Iban for 

hks hZ tSo the iron, while the other 

hp -7^ ^ *be insulating wedge will not 

be considered, since the wedge is usuallv a u 

durtor ’jf 11 ^ usually a very poor heat con- 

aucror and has considerable thickness. 

^ specific resistance of copper = ohm nrr 

10®- o^mper—2 

9-t 100 dop" r'A-n-f- 

"1^ cent. 



Fig. 2 

A = cross-section of conductor in sq. in. 

I = current in conductor—amperes. 

' ' conductors per half slot = number of 

turns per coil m Fig. 2. 

- number of conductors per slot 

mcl. thickness ) ■>“ 

* “"ctoT t! “““°f ■"'“*”«<> f™- 

— an d including clearances. 
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K = ampere conductors per inch of stator circumference. 

W = width of slot. 

D — effective depth of slot (not including retaining 
wedge.) 

5 = current density in conductor, amperes per sq. in. 

r = slot pitch in inches. 

w = mean width of coil in inches measured to center of 
insulation. 

d = mean depth of half coil measured to center of insula¬ 
tion. 

Td = difference in temperature, deg. cent., between copper 
and outer surface of coil. 

Considering one inch running length of coil, the loss including 
eddy currents will be 


Watts per one inch length of coil = 


r Nc ke 
A 



the factor ke being selected to suit the part of the winding under 
consideration. 

The mean surface through which this heat passes is 


Hence for 1 


for 1 = 2 d -h sq. in. 
for 2 = 2 sq. in. 


and for 2 



P Nc ke ti 
A (2 d -h w) kt 



r P Nc ke ti 
2Adkt 



-j- = current density in stator conductor (amperes per sq.in.) = 5 
Hence (2) and (3) may be written 


r I S Nc ke ti 
(2 d d" ki 



Td 


r IS Nc ke ti 
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For most cases it will be sufficiently accurate to treat tlie .slot 
and coil as a whole and take the area through which the lieat 
passes as 2 D “j- PF. The temperature difference then becomes 


Ti = 


rNISkek 


{2D + W) kt 


( 6 ) 


In high-voltage machines using a small conductor, or in others 
where the design is such as to limit eddy currents to a small 
amount, the factor k, can be omitted. 

In (6), A I— ampere conductors per slot = ampereconductors 
per inch X slot pitch, and 


Ti = 


r Kt S keii 


(2D+ W) k, 


{ 7 ) 


t-p various items on which the 

tempers,turc difTcrcncc Y'n 

voltage a generator of specilieil 

of and S II? 2 .ven msukting materials available, the values 

Th ’desLl l??? , notrow limits, 

rent densh?^ , proportion the slots and fix the cur- 

that T, will be loading K in such manner 

value of PWmi.ssiblo 

d lu aepend on the ultimate temnerafnrp 
surroundinp* parts. T'hiic; fn-r ^ ^ i the 

of 100 deo- cent and a • rn3,xnnum internal temperature 
the ouS. 1 ; maximum rise on the iron of 50 dm^ cent 

tside coil temperature would be 75 deo- cent with «,trr i ’ 
ing air at 25 deo-. cent • r t-i,- with surround- 

exceed 25 deg. cent ' therefore should not 

risfon'ii:^ k r„? T ?“ 

could be 35 deg cent for the . " “““ conditions, r, 

deg, cent. ' ® internal temperature of foil 

In (7) it should be noted fTor. n 

lower will be the value ofre o,It ' ‘*‘c 

■That IS, the more the Winding icte UcU constant, 

tions are as regards !nfef ?fea t “"‘1- 

to which subdivision can be earned whrT'’ ^ 

unduly large and expensive and , f making machines 

the case in high-voltage generators wtSeXthfek^'' is specially 

* "■“'' “ The internal heatf g“f"ge 
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coils thus becomes a difficult matter to handle, especially in 
large turbo-generators, and it is frequently desirable to wind 
such machines for lower voltage and use step-up transformers. 
In high-voltage units, the value of Td may be surprisingly large 
if care is not taken to keep the current density and specific load¬ 
ing within such limits that the area of insulation in contact with 
the iron can transmit the heat without excessive temperature 
difference. 

As regards the values of Ta obtained by the method here out¬ 
lined, tests, so far as they have been made by the writer, indicate 
that the calculated difference can be depended on within limits 
close enough for the purpose. The calculations regarding this 
temperature difference are also very useful in comparing the 
merits of different designs. 

In one case a 6000-kw. waterwheel generator having a core 
36 in. (91.2 cm.) long was tested as follows. A temperature 
coil was placed in contact with the copper before the stator coil 
was insulated. This temperature coil was placed at the center 
of the machine and in the part of the stator coil lying in the top 
of the slot next to the inner periphery of the stator. Another 
temperature coil was placed outside the insulation so that the 
difference in the readings allowed the value of Td to be deter¬ 
mined. The machine was run on short circuit at about 25 
per cent current overload until temperatures became constant. 
Under these conditions, the two temperature coils indicated a 
temperature difference of 19.5 deg. cent. The insulation con¬ 
sisted of a combination of mica and empire cloth, the value 
of kt being 0.003. The various constants in this case were as 
follows: 

r = (for 75 deg. cent.) ohms 

/ := 470 5 = 1675 Nc = 2 ke = 1.05 
ti = 0.15 including clearance, d = 1.62 in. kt = 0.003 
From (6) 

T = 0-83 X 470 X 1675 X 2 X 1.05 X 0.15 __ 
d 2 X 1.62 X 0.005 X 10^ 

or 1.6 deg. cent, higher than the observed temperature difference. 
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In the tests by Messrs. Symons and Walker, already referred to 
temperature coils were placed in a 5000-kw. turbo-generator and 
the observed value of Td was 20.6 deg. cent, between copper and 
iron in the slot. The loss per inch (2.54 cm.) length of coil was 
2.26 watts, making due allowance for eddy currents. The mean 
area through which the heat passed was 5.3 sq. in. (34.2 sq. cm.), 
thus giving 0.427 watt per sq. in. (0.066 sq. cm.). The thickness 
of insulating wall was 0.177 in. (4.5 mm.) and kt thus works out 
at 0.003/, which checks very well with the values found for similar 
material when tested in the form of samples. 


The writer has other tests on machines at present under w'ay, 
but these will not be completed in time for the present discussion 
As mentioned above, the problem of internal heating is of most 
importance in long high-voltage machines such as turbo-genera¬ 
tors. In case the imbedded part is insulated with mica or similar 
heat-resisting material, or if fabric material in combination with 
the mica is used simply as a binder and not depended on for 
insulation, a maximum internal temperature of 150 deg. cent, 
might be allowable. With a maximum rise of 50 deg. cent, on 
the iron and with air at 25 deg, cent., this would allow a value 
ot Ta as high as 75 deg. cent, for this class of insulation. In any 
event no matter what kind of insulation is used, or what the 
allowable value of T, may be, it is highly desirable that the 

limited be predetermined as closely as possible and 

Lrnr^li%ta“^ long-continued 
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MEASUREMENT OF TEMPERATURE IN ROTATING 

ELECTRIC MACHINES 


BY L. W. CHUBB, E. I. CHUTE AND 0. W. A. GETTING 


Introduction 

In some late papers* it has been pointed out that it is not the 
rise of temperature, but the ultimate temperature to which the 
insulation of electric machines may be subjected, that is the real 
limitation in the operation of such machines. Therefore, in the 
measurement of temperatures of electric machines, it is the tem¬ 
perature to which the insulation is subjected, and not that of the 
copper and iron, which is desired. 

In most cases, direct measurements of the temperature of 
the insulation in the hottest portion of the machine are prac¬ 
tically impossible; in order to obtain reliable results of such 
temperatures, it is necessary to measure some adjacent tempera¬ 
tures and from these derive the desired results. The accuracy 
of such tests will depend, of course, upon the temperature measur¬ 
ing device, its nearness to the point to be measured and a knowl¬ 
edge of the temperature gradient between the point measured 
and the point at which the temperature is desired. In estimating 
the temperature gradient, it is necessary to consider the 
sources of heat, the direction of flow, and the thermal constants 
of the conducting parts which affect the distribution of heat. 

In electric machines the temperatures of the two faces of any 
of the insulation will be very nearly the same as that of the 
adjacent parts, and the temperature of this intervening insula¬ 
tion will be between these limits (except in rare cases of high 
dielectric losses). For example, the insulation on an armature 

*C. E. Skinner, Proceedings Association of I. & S. E. E., Oct. 1912. 

B. G, Lamme, Transactions A. I. E. E., page 21, this volume. 
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coil have the local copper temperature on one vSide and the 
local iron temperature on the other side. One or the other of 
these may be the higher, depending upon the relative losses in the 
iron and copper, the ventilation, and the conductance of the 
adjacent paths of heat flow. If at all points throughout the 
length of the slot the iron is hotter than the copper, then the 


Hottest point of the insulation can be measured directly by means 
to be described later. If the copper at any point is hotter than the 
iron, it is fair to assume that the hottest coil insulation is ne.vt to 
the copper at the center of the slot. The temperature measure¬ 
ment that can be taken is on the outside of the coil at the center 
of the slot, and to obtain the maximum temperature of the insula¬ 
tion it IS necessary to make allowances for the temperature 
gradient through the insulation. 


_ ^ viously the ordinary methods of measuring temperatures 
give no exact indication of the distribution of the heat inside of 
electnc machines. Heretofore special methods of measuring 

tcmverlft however, show that internal 

temperatures of electnc machines can be readily obtained 

espeaally those of stationary parts ^^miieo, 


Present Stand.vrd Methods oe Measuring Temperatures 

use method in 

use. Its chief recommendations are its * .. . 

and cheaoness Tfe t i • f availability, simplicitv 

AT*'" *»A' 

results can be obtained by this method ^ Consistent 

under which it is used remain The n 

depends entirely the proper interpretating of +i conditions 

the basis of iat exper en^ far as 

tions in tempemtu^s” varia- 

of the thermometers and the method’of the location 

limitations will be discuLed fn-S! a ^^^rmometers. These 
thermometers. methods of applying 

-■ py of Resistance. This method ,v v , 
tfae windings of the machine aiM Sv^o? , only to 

average result, not distinguishing theT^^^ represents only an 
For Windings of high resistance: 
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results may be obtained by this method. Although the resistance 
measurement does not represent the hottest part of the coil, 
since there is a temperature gradient from the center of the coil 
to the outside surface, yet in most field coils this gradient will 
not be excessive, so that the average temperature, while below 
the maximum, will still be a close indication of the safety of the 
coil. 

In the case of low-resistance windings the results obtained are 
far from satisfactory. In the first place, laboratory methods and 
apparatus are required to obtain results with any degree of re¬ 
liability. Variations of contact with temperature are continually 
entering in, offsetting the accuracy of even the most reliable 
measurements. The proper interpretation of correct measure¬ 
ments here is much more difficult than in the case of field coils 
of high resistance. With the winding passing through several 
zones of temperatures, the average value of the temperature is 
but a slight indication of what may be existing in the various 
parts. For instance, if the end windings of an armature are well 
ventilated so that the temperature of part of the end copper is 
but little higher than that of the air, there may be a small portion 
of the coil buried in the core which is at a considerably higher 
temperature, and yet have but little influence on tlie total re¬ 
sistance of the winding. Again, a portion of the end windings 
may be so packed together and so completely covered by bands, 
that the relative temperature rivSe in this part is high, while the 
armature core and the buried copper is at a relatively low tem¬ 
perature. This condition was brought rather emphatically to the 
attention of some of us in the case of a large revolving-field 
generator. The rises by resistance on the various tests were 
consistent and bore a reasonable relation to the thermometer 
temperatures, the maximum value being 45 deg. cent. However, 
on opening the windings it was found on several of the coils that 
the insulation surrounding the portion buried in the bottom of the 
slot had been heated to a much higher temperature than that 
indicated by the rise of resistance method. 

Perhaps the most unsatisfactory results obtained by this 
method are those pertaining to the windings of the armatures of 
direct-current machines. Temperatures thus obtained are in¬ 
consistent and the least said about them the better. 

Special Methods of Measuring Temperatures 

1. By Exploring Coils (Resistance Type). This method of 
measuring temperatures depends on the fact that resistance of 
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most materials varies with the temperature of the material. 
There are several methods in use for measuring the resistance of 
such coils, any one of which gives results with a fair degree of ac¬ 
curacy. Most of these methods have many complications which 
are liable to involve inaccuracies. There have been special indica¬ 
tors de\dsed, however, that enable these measurements to be 
made directly and with very few complications. Bulbs of special 
forms (suitable for various applications) are manufactured and 
may be inserted at any point where it is desired to measure tem¬ 
perature. These bulbs are made with either three or four leads 
which connect to suitable binding posts on the indicators. The 
indicators have a variable resistance which is adjusted until the 
galvanometer of the indicator reads zero. This variable resist- 
ance IS adjusted and calibrated so that the temperature is read 

indicator. The whole apparatus 
IS convenmnt for reading temperatures quickly and accurately. 

nlonrtfoM this method is the expense of the ex- 

are used S fn r t®“Pe^atures, platinum resistance coils 

cods must all be carefully adjusted and calibrated. Likewise 

the same leads must always be used in ‘j 1 . 

„„-i .•> , (yynsea in conjunction with a certa n 

explormg cod; so that if these leads are broken or if it is necessarv 
‘ r ot the leads, the calibration of the instru. 

unless Inew^aliS^till^m?^ temperature cannot be obtained 

generator, a considerable amount of fine wircl^ /k ® 

obtain the necessary resistancr Tm T 

frail ^ esistance. This makes the exnlorlno- 

trail and is apt to cause breakage. exploring coil 

2. By Thermocouples. Another convenient ^ a r 
measunng temperatures is bv means ° “®thod of 

method is used lar<Jelv in hierh'^t ^ hermocouples. This 
thermometers cannot L used measurements where 

until recently, there were no readily nor^ because, 

ments sensitive enough to viv,= a P^’^^^ble indicating instru- 

some co„ecti „„3 or special adj„sCy“”‘A";y ‘ ‘"““p- 

To obto temperatures by this method the e m f ' 

"■•othod. This latter metM ™™: !!" ^7 PPP^Ptiometer 

portable form to read temperature-? L 

•Han the ordinary thermomX p ! flfr *?““'"“S' 

ig- 1 Shows a diagram of con- 
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nections of the instrument which was used in all the tests to obtain 
the data of internal temperatures which are given in this paper. 

B is an ordinary dry battery supplying a very feeble current 
to the potentiometer circuit made up of the potentiometer wire 
P, a variable resistance and the resistance R. 5 is a special 
rocker switch with spring so made as to be connected between a 
and g on one side and c and h on the other, when neither side of 
the rocker switch is depressed. If the switch is depressed on side 
gj connection is made between g and b. This causes a current to 
flow in the circuit made up of galvanometer G and resistance Rs. 
The deflection on G gives a measure of the current in the potentio¬ 
meter wire P. The resistances R and Rs are so adjusted and the 
galvanometer G is so calibrated that the current is at the proper 
value when the needle of the galvanometer reads the micro- 



Fig. 1 


volts per deg. cent, for the couple that is used in measuring the 
temperature. With the current set at this value the spring con¬ 
tact again connects a and g when the rocker switch is released. 
This connection substitutes Rg for the galvanometer G;and since 
Rg is made equal to the resistance of G, the current in the poten¬ 
tiometer wire P remains unchanged. 

^ Now to obtain the temperature on the thermocouple, the other 
side of the rocker switch is depressed, which connects and h. 
This puts the couple, the galvanometer G, and a part of P in 
series (the couple being so connected that its e.m.f. bucks 
that of P ). Contact K is run along the drum holding the potentio¬ 
meter wire P until galvanometer G reads zero. The result is 
read off on a scale along the wire P, which scale can be cali¬ 
brated either in millivolts or some arbitrary unit. If a couple is 
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used that has a linear calibration curve between temperature and 
e.m.f., the wire P can be calibrated directly in decrees of tern- 
perature. A couple made up of steel and advance w'irc gives a 
calibration curve that is practically a straight line up to tenpiera- 
tures well above those obtained in electric machines. 

The accuracy of this method depends on tlic sensitiveness of 
galvanometer G and the length of the scale divisions on ])Otentio- 
meter wire P. The unipivot galvanometer is very satisfactcrx* 

for this work, giving a meter that is portable, at the same tiirie 
beng extremely sensitive. The calibration of the potenitionicter 
V'ire can be made very accurately by using a large number of 
turns of wire wound around a drum. With the instrument used 
in this test, seven turns of wire give a range of 150 deg. cent, and 
each graduation on the scale indicates totwo-tenths of a deg. cent. 

The great advantage of these thermocouples, like the exi)lorim>' 
coils lies in the fact that they record the actual temperature of 
_ e body with which they are in contact and can be apiilied whc-re 
It IS impossible to locate thermometers. The couples can be 
made to respond to changes of temperature almost instantly by 

present a large heat-alxsorbing 
area and dimmish conduction along the leads. A large factor 

method with a potentiometer is t.lie 
temT“^^ resistances or lengths of leads; for when the 

^and no f^'t fl" galvanometer readl 

One thing is quite needful in this method, however and tint is 
a sensitive galvanometer. The e m f of V. 

especially for low temperatures; so to c^et accurate u 
th^ the material of the coaple':aVVtrr,;“TtVafc W 
The u= of themoooaril n V 

parts during the rotation of that Lment W 

of such couples is Hmiterbv hA 

The mechanical equipment neces^T 

of high peripheral speed, mates the tS'e'Ssm V 

the resuits obtained are so questionable Sl't^S 'teTCVbf 
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lecominended. A better method is to fasten thermocouples on 
the rotating element at different places where the temperatures 
are desired, allowing the leads to be exposed in some places 
where there will be no interference with the rotation of the 
machine. On the shut-down of the machine, leads from the 
measuring instrument can be clamped on these thermocouples 
and the temperatures read immediately. Readings of tempera¬ 
tures can be taken at different intervals of timej so if the time is 
taken between shut-down 'and the first reading of temperature, 
the temperature curve can be exterpolated to the actual running 
temperature of the couple before shut-down. This eliminates 
all the slip ring trouble and gives a very close indication of the 
running temperatures in .the rotating element. ■ 

An interesting series of tests was made on a revolving field 
generator, showing the comparison of various internal tempera¬ 
tures of both the iron and the copper. Thirty-two thermocouples 
were placed in the machine; sixteen between laminations imvarious 
positions and sixteen in the slots on the coils of the machine. 
Leads from these different couples were brought out to a special 
switch and so arranged that any one of the couples could be 
placed on the measuring instrument and the temperature read. 
By this means, at least six different temperatures could be ob¬ 
tained in a minute’s time. Thus it was possible to get results 
of temperature at these thirty-two points of the machine, which 
results, when plotted, showed the heating and cooling during the 
beginning and the shut-down of each run and also the constant 
temperatures when the machines had reached their maximum 
temperature during the run. 

2 gives a summary of this series of tests, showing seven of 
the principal temperature curves that were taken. A shows the 
heating of the machine at the beginning of a field charge run. 
Of course, it is reasonable to suppose that the laminations will 
become hotter than the coils in a run of this nature. B shows the 
shut-down of this test. When the field was removed from the 
machine, there was no braking effect to stop the rotating except 
the friction of the bearings and the windage, and the friction of 
the brushes on the commutators of two driving motors. It is 
interesting to note the various temperatures. Couple No. 17, 
located between a coil and a wedge, cools until the rotation almost 
ceases; then it becomes wanner again, because the ventilation 
due to the rotation ceases and the hotter parts of the machine 
warm the air in the gap,„ which causes the temperature of couple ' 
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No. 17 to rise. This effect is shown also to a lesser degree on 
No. 3, which IS near an air duct in the iron. 

C, D and E of this figure show the maximum temperatures of 
several other tests. F shows the machine shut down as in B, but 



Pig. 2 


under somewhat different conditions. A load was on during this 
mn and when the power was removed, the field of the machine 
as reduced to one-half, instead of being removed entirely as in 

one the rotation was stopped in eight minutes’ time, about 
one-third of the time as required in test B. The curves show the 
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temperature equalizing again in the same manner. These results 
bring up the question What is meant by ^ shut-down ’ tem¬ 
peratures?” Obviously very different results would have been 
obtained on these two tests B and F if thermometers had been 
placed on the machine after the rotation had ceased. This point 
will be discussed later under ” Method of Stopping Rotating 
Element.” 

Present Standardization Rules Indefinite 

1. Room Temperature, This term enters into practically all 
contracts for electric machines and its meaning should be so 
clear as to be beyond dispute. The temperatures of air foreign 
to the machine can have no effect on the machine’s temperature; 
It is the air that immediately surrounds a machine that is effec¬ 
tive , or in case of machines artificially cooled, it is the temperature 
of incoming air. Even under these limitations there is still too 
great a latitude for dispute. Thermometers so placed as to be 
affected by the outgoing air are even more undesirable than those 
placed at considerable distance from the machine tested. It 
seems that there is no absolute rule adaptable for every case, but 
certain^general limitations may be suggested; such as,the maxi¬ 
mum distance from the machine, which may be expressed in terms 
of the diameter of the rotating part, or the thermometers must be 
so located as to indicate either the temperature of the still air 
surrounding the machine or else that entering it. Local conditions 
frequently demand special consideration, such as the effect of the 
temperature of poorly ventilated pits on the parts affected. In 
such a case the average temperature surrounding the machine 
is as foreign in its effect on the local parts as that of the north 
pole on the equator. In the case of a certain 8770-kv-a. generator 
in a large hydroelectric plant, this local effect was as much as 
10 deg. cent. In another case, safe limits were far exceeded until 
the pit was properly ventilated, when the temperature of the 
part in question at once became normal. 

2. Method of Applying Thermometers. As previously stated, 
the inferences deduced from thermometer measurements depend 
upon the duplication of conditions. This applies especially to the 
application of-thermometers. The methods used depend consider¬ 
ably on the nature of the temperature to be measured. These 
may be divided into two classes: those pertaining to stationary 
parts, and those pertaining to rotating parts. 

In the stationary parts, all thermometers may be located before 
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the start of the test, and as the temperatures increase gradually 
there is no special difficulty in the thermometer following very 
closely. In the larger machines, the thermometers should be 
protected from the windage of the machine, or other drafts, by a 
small covering. This may be of putty, clay or felt. Some persons 
prefer one and some another. Putty is rather soft at working 
temperatures. Clay makes a very good holding medium when 
carefully put on, but our experience has been that more uniform 
temperatures, and usually higher results as well, are obtained with 
the felt. On windings this covering may be in the shape of a small 
sleeve, the bulb being exposed only on one side; the whole being 
tied to the coil securely with twine. On iron laminations a small 
felt pad about If by If in. (3.8 by 3.8 cm.), glued to the surface 
under which the thermometer is inserted, seems to give the best 
results. This method also has proved satisfactory when used 
on the larger copper conductors. The pad must not be too large, 
as a hot spot may be created, neither must it interefere with the 
radiation of the machine. On smaller machines, the liability 
to hot spots becomes much greater and either a very small ball 
of clay IS to be preferred, or else the therm,ometers should be 
left bare and treated after shut-down as described below for 
thermometers on the rotating parts. On these machines a ther¬ 
mometer will not give the correct maximum values while the ma¬ 
chine IS running, but will indicate when the machine has reached 
a constant temperature. 


The method of obtaining temperatures of rotating parts bv 
thermometers presents quite a different problem. A very wide 
range of results may be obtained on account of variations due 
chiefly to the method of getting the heat from the body, whose 
temperature is to be measured, to the thermometer bulb. The 
t emometer bulb can be so placed, with respect to the copper 
the coil, that the resistance in the heat-conducting path to the 
bulb IS much_ greater than desirable. For instance, if a ther- 

temperature is to be 

mometer is placed on the coil and provided with a seat made of 
metll seaTa ! results will be obtained. Obviously, with a 
ducted torn ^ 

of the heat f the section 

anf th^a 'ra^^r ""f u insulation is increased 

g length of the path shortened. However, if the 
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dissipation of conduction of heat from the point to be measured 
to other parts of the winding is relatively slow, both thermometers 
should eventually indicate the same temperature. If, however, 
the heat dissipation is rapid, either by conduction to the air or to 
other parts of the winding, the thermometer which gives the 
quicker reading should reach a higher temperature. In a certain 
instance it was found that the thermometer provided with a 
metal seat reached this maximum six minutes before one simply 
laid on the winding, both being protected from the air in the same 
manner.- The discrepancy in temperature was eight degrees, the 
cooling curve of the machine in question falling rapidly. Ther¬ 
mometers are sluggish in their action and they take a certain time 
before they come up to temperature. So in similar conditions as 
mentioned above, if thermometers are applied which have pre¬ 
viously been heated to about the same tem|Derature as the 
machine, higher results of temperature will be obtained than if 
the thermometers had not been heated before application to the 
machines. 

Thus, all these methods of applying thermometers will give 
results that in no way will be comparable. There must be a defi¬ 
nite ruling as to the manner of applying thermometers so as to 
obtain comparative results. 

3. Method of Stopping Rotating Element. Another point which 
causes dispute is the method of bringing the rotating element 
to rest after a temperature run. Should the,machine be allowed 
to rotate without any load until all the flywheel effect is expended, 
or should the magnetic field be used to retard the machines, or 
should the machine be braked mechanically by means of pulleys 
and ropes to stop it more quickly? It is quite evident that the 
fanning effect of the rotating element lowers the temperature of 
the machine very rapidly. The curves shown in Fig. 2 show 
temperatures in a machine which had sufficient flywheel effect 
to allow it to rotate freely for a period of 22 minutes after the 
load was removed. It is obvious that considerable variation will 
result in the temperature obtained if the time of bringing the 
rotating element to rest is varied. For instance, from the curves 
of the normal field charge run in Fig. 2, it is seen that there is a 
considerably greater drop in temperature in the 22 minutes than 
in five minutes. So if the machine had been stopped in five 
minutes by mechanical braking, higher shut-down temperatures 
on the rotating element would have been obtained. In another 
case when mechanical braking was resorted to, temperatures 10 
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degrees warmer were obtained when shut down in U minutes 
than when shut down in six minutes. 

Conclusion 

_ It IS evident from the foregoing discussion that the proper 
interpretation of temperature results depends almost entirely 
upon the conditions of tests and upon the temperature measuring 
method employed. No one method is suitable in every case 

exploring coil are generally applicable; 
but the thermometer and nse by resistance methods are prefer¬ 
able in many cases because of convenience, simplicity and in- 
expensiveness. ^ 

The experience of the authors has prompted the following 

machinet’^*^^*'°''^ temperatures of electric 

1. Thermometers should be used to measure all temperatures 
of exposed parts, the temperature of which is constant or is not 
changing too rapidly for the thermometer to follow. 

2. In cases where the part to be tested is small, and the ther¬ 
mometer and covering may disturb the thermal conditions, the 
thermometer should not be used. 

*otJd 

„ f ■ resistance method should be used to measure 

n y e temperatures of windings which are known to be at a 

cLs^eTcoT^ temperature throughout, such as transformer 
cons, held coils, some stator windings, etc. 

_ 5. The rise by resistance method should not be used for wind¬ 
ings or parts of windings of very low resistance. 

temner^iws°nf'^^i^^ t>e used to measure 

temperatures of internal parts, especially in machines with long 

steep an?do turbo-generators, and also in parts where 

p and doubtful temperature gradients make it impossible to 

adjustments and°tb"rioe,f^Sor'for Ttemfo 

couples are preferable to exploring coils in commercial testing 
8. It fotoal fomperaturas are reqmred in rev^fog S' 

thermocouples may be used and readings taken after shuiS ’ 

Ruunmg tenperatures with slip rings and brushes cannot be 
recommended. uc 
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9. Temperatures which will be affected by the permanent 
application of a thermometer or a pad may be taken by . the 
momentary application of a quickly responding thermocouple. 

10. The rises of temperature should be based on the tempera¬ 
ture of the cooling air. The determination of the cooling air 
should be standardized as far as possible. 

11. A convenient and probably the best method of stopping 
a machine after a temperature run, is by field excitation. When¬ 
ever possible, full field should be used to stop the machine quickly 
and thus maintain the temperatures. 

It is hoped that more definite rulings can be established in 
regard to temperature tests. A temperature obtained within a 
machine by means of a thermocouple or an exploring coil may 
not meet guarantees as specified in the present Standardization 
Rules. In addition to specifying the methods to be used, the 
limiting temperatures must be considered in each case. 
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METHOD OF DETERMINING TEMPERATURE OF 
ALTERNATING-CURRENT GENERATORS AND 
MOTORS AND ROOM TEMPERATURE 


BY HENRY G. REIST AND T. S. EDEN 


Correct determination of the temperature of apparatus is of 
great importance to the designing engineer. Of even greater 
importance, is the determination of a fair room temperature, 
since all temperature guarantees are made on the basis of rise 
above room. 

The determination of the temperature of apparatus may be 
made by thermometer, by resistance measurement or in special 
cases by the use of temperature measuring coils. 

Thermometer 

In the use of thermometers, it is obviously necessary to select 
the means of applying and covering the bulbs which will give 
on the one hand the maximum temperature attained and on the 
other, will not increase temperature of part where the thermometer 
is applied. Several coverings are available, such as cotton or 
woolen waste, felt, putty, etc. To determine which of these 
coverings is the most suitable, the following experiment was 
recently made. 

A copper plate was fitted over the top of a vessel containing 
water, so that it could be uniformly heated, and the temperature 
changed as desired. Bulbs covered with different materials 
were applied to the copper plate and temperatures read over a 
range from 86 deg. cent, to 32 deg. cent. The following table 
gives the results. 

The temperatures as read across the table herewith, were 
taken at the same time, and after they had become constant 
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1 Covering 

Putty 

1 in. dia. 

Fiber tube 1^ in. 
dia. Top filled 
with waste 

Felt 2 in. 
square 

Woolen 

waste 

2 in. dia. 

Cotton 

waste 

2 in. dia. 

Uncovered 

between 

preceding 

Temp, 
deg. cent. 

1 

86 

71.5 

62.5 

51.5 

42 

37 

32 

! 7g 

66 

57.5 

47.5 

40.5 

35.5 

31.5 

79 

66 

57.5 

47.5 

40.5 

35.5 

31.5 

81 

68 

60 

49 

40.5 

36 

31.5 

82 

68 

60 

49 

41 

36 

32 

68 69 

59 59 

50.5 51.5 

44.5 44.5 

38.5 38 

34.5 34.5 

30.5 30.5 


were tnen carefully calibrated over a 
temperature range from 89 to 26 deg. cent and found to agree 

flf tlT liiglier temperatures and one-half deg 

at the lower temperatures. The table shows that the bulb 
covered with putty gives the highest reading in each case. 

standard . the 

standard since it not only gives the highest reading but is con- 

vemen o handle and can be applied in a compact form not 
radSfon^” unnecessarily large area, which would impede natural 

Resistance Measurement 

Measurements of resistance both cold and hot may be accur- 
is uncitTik temperature cold 

This IS due to a possible or perhaps even a probable differ- 
sSSni ^TT of fhe winding of which the re- 

ture rf ;L air' 

a armatm-e- winding taken at 

abov?2Td r if ^ temperature 

above 25 deg. cent., when reduced to resistance at 25 deg. cent 

terLsm^b'^S^ ^ Consequently manufac-’ 

temZ^T to guarantee 

temperatures by resistance. 

The temperature of windings so determined, is not a gage 
of the lughest temperature attained, but is an average tempera- . 

• e temperature of the end windings on an armature will 
usually be lower than that of the portion of the winding imbedded 

ndt^t'i i field windings, the temperature 

ndicated by the /i? drop, will frequently be found lower than 

that shovm_ by thermometers applied to parts of the coils, for 

example adjacent to mechanical supports^between coils. 
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This method of obtaining temperature rise on alternating- 
current generators and synchronous motors, should be limited 
to the revolving field windings of those machines which are so 
enclosed that thermometer application is impossible. 

Temperature Measuring Coils 

In apparatus such as steam-turbine-driven and large high¬ 
speed waterwheel-driven generators, where the stator windings 
are inaccessible for thermometers, it is possible to determine 
the temperature of these parts by using small coils of fine wire, 
non-inductively wound, which may be placed next to the insulated 
coil in the slot portion or outside, as desired. Accurate measure¬ 
ments of resistance of these coils by voltage drop may be taken, 
and the highest temperatures attained may be known. 

These coils should be calibrated at a known temperature be¬ 
fore being put into a machine. 

This method may be applied to any machine and will bring 
to light faulty design. Insulating fabrics, such as oiled linen, 
varnished cambric, etc., are apt to deteriorate more rapidly than 
desirable between temperatures of 90 and 100 deg. cent, and con¬ 
sequently apparatus so built should not be permitted to run at 
these temperatures. Other insulating materials are in use and 
also in process of development, which will permit of operation at 
higher temperatures than these. This method is recommended 
for the investigation of temperatures in factory tests, but cus¬ 
tomers should not require it on more than one of several dupli¬ 
cate machines, unless they are willing to stand the attendant 
expense, since thermometer readings would be sufficient to show 
that two or more machines were alike. 

For machines with small slots, this method of determination 
should not be necessary. 

Its field of application should probably be in apparatus of 
6600 volts and over, and on machines of outputs above 
2000 kw. 

A few examples are given to show how the temperature rises 
measured by thermometer, resistance, and temperature coil 
methods differ on one and the same heat run. 

The value of this table is more as a comparison of the different 
methods of measuring temperature, than an indication of the 
maximum temperatures in a machine, since the tests were not 
made under full-load conditions, but under such artificial loads 
as could be obtained at the time the machines were in test. 
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Size of 
generator 

Voltage 

15000 kw. 

9000 

8750 kw. 

6900 

6000 kw. 

6600 

5000 kw. 

4000 

4000 kw. 

4000 

3750 kw. 

6600 

3750 kw. 

6600 ■ 


Thermometer 


Resistance 


27 

22 

29 

19 

15 

15 

19 


40 

26 

35 

33 

27 

30 

30 


Temperature 

coil 


44 

39 

39 

44 

30 

33 

33 


temperatures are coni 

siderably higher than outside temperatures in a machine. 

of a coirhv a conception of the internal temperature 

a coil by external thermometer reading, since with a given 

ture^ tempera- 

air over fl ^ate of flow of the cooling 

.ToTirthta!""'*”” 

constnmtir^°''' ^''^^o-^nven generators, on account of the 
S re^m temperatures greater than in the stators 

tempSatL^^^^^^ ' 

in ^ appears to be no difSculty 

making an insulation safe for these higher temperatures due 
to the low potential employed for excitation. 

_ he determination of these temperatures should be bv re¬ 
sistance, calculated from the I R drop. To apply temperlture 

SX£?au2' extremely difficult and expensive, 

and introducin^^^^ collector rings for measuring the resistance 
coils in a stator.“^“''"^"'"' measurement as compared with 

Room Temperature 

Coramerdal testing must necessarily be conducted in rooms 

t" emometeTrflT" ''T ““ 

of doo 

tei^^ierair" changes in 

mperature of the surrounding air, whereas the temperature 

inTa^ '"I large machines will lag appreciably behind the^change 
in room temperature. ^ 
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It is therefore necessary to find some means of lagging the 
bulbs of thermometers used for determination of room tempera¬ 
ture, so that the changes will follow approximately the same 
curve as the apparatus. For this purpose, a small steel cylinder 
with a hole in the center, filled with oil in which the thermometer 
is placed, has been used by some manufacturers. 

In order to determine their heat capacity a series of these 
cylinders was made up, 3 in. (7.6 cm.), 2 in. (5.1 cm.), If in. 
(3.5 cm.), 1 in. (2.54 cm.) and | in. (1.9 cm.) in diameter, all 
3 in. (7.6 cm.) high, all provided with a f-in. (0.95-cm.) diameter 
hole, 1| in.. (3.8 cm.) deep, for the thermometer. They were 
heated up to approximately the maximum temperature reached by 



Fig. lr~CooLiNG Curve of 860-kv-a., 2300- volt, 720-rev. per. min. 

60-Cycle Alternator, and Oil Cups. 


a machine at the end of a heat run, and temperature recorded at 
frequent intervals, also of the machine running idle. These 
readings are shown in Fig. 1. 

It will be noted that the cooling curve of the 3-in. (7.6-cm.) 
oil cup, as these cylinders may be called, follows the laminations 
and the f-in. (1.9-cm.) oil cup follows the coils over the higher 
temperatures recorded, or those temperatures which the ma¬ 
chine parts attained under heat run. 

Constant temperature of the machine parts is reached at a 
temperature above that of the room, due to warming up of the 
air passing through the machine, running at full speed. 

It would therefore seem reasonable in determining the room 
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temperature to use an oil cup 2 in. (5.1 cm.) in diameter, which 
will follow the average temperatures of the different parts of the 
machine. 

Similarly on a 37 50-kv-a. unit, Fig. 2 shows that the cooling 
curve of the 2-in. (5.1-cm.) oil cup follows the temperature 
changes of the laminations very closely. 

These oil cups, together with thermometers suspended in air, 
were together with theimometers suspended in air were then 



rises abov. the air 

a..^nded thenaeraeten, and above the 2 -in. dtaX 

shows that the temperature rises above the oil nm o 

norferm and those above the air 
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Rise over air 

Rise over oil 


thermometer 

thermometer 

Doors opened 

28.6 

30.2 

10 minutes later 

33.2 

31 

10 

31.7 

31.1 

10 “ “ 

29.2 

30 

10 « 

28.4 

29.7 etc. 


From these and other observations of a similar nature which 
have been made, it is recommended that an oil cup of this sort be 
used for determining room temperatures, both.on account of its 
convenience and accuracy. 



MINUTES 

Fig. 3—Cooling Curve of 860-kv-a,, 2300-V'olt, 720-rev. per min. 

60-Cycle Alternator, and Oil Cups. 

It is possible that for stationary apparatus, such as transform¬ 
ers, a satisfactory solution may be arrived at by taking the 
temperature of an idle machine, the cooling medium being air, 
water, oil, etc. However, for rotating apparatus, we believe the 
above method will give reasonably accurate results. 

Several different methods of ventilation are used in alternating- 
current apparatus and the “ room temperature ” cannot be ar¬ 
rived at in the same way for all cases. 

The majority of machines built, take their cooling air from 
the room they are in and deliver it to the same room. For these, 
“ room temperatures ’’ should be determined in some such man¬ 
ner as given above. 
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ncf a ’"“■''n® ventilated in this man- 

toe tIeTin "rf “ °" 

ntend S'a '™ ™”M «»m- 

of the center lit throueMhe"m *‘’"”’°™‘“ “ ‘I*® level 
perature so obtained ..onid be pSmv *'’ ‘™' 

above and below a machine in tit. 

an?dlKvSng it onui'll *»!">”!: i‘s air from 

Ihe rise is based :ho“\:'’'tirf' the' a^Sr ”, '■’“ 
correction factor for tbr. rVfP entenng, applying a 

the ingoing .Ta^f h 

fair value to give to each W ri, ! p machine. A 

(4) for ingoing air, to one ( 1 ) for surrLfidlf S" f'" 

ing at 15 dep- cenf ^ on i enter- 

^ uL-^. ceni. loom at 30 dep* opnf- ♦ KociV ^ 

nse, 18 deg. cent. cent., basis for temperature 

Where the frame of a machine is open so ih * ^ 

livered from outside passes through into th rn I 

tion factor might be aonlicrl ba ^ room, the correc- 

ingoing air and one (1) to the sur^ornd' ^ 

15 deg. cent, room at 30 deo- cent ^’^^^ring at 

20 deg. cent. ^ temperature 

therc?rrtLTact“^^^^ aTove areT' 

which we believe would be fair Donhrl"' ^^gg^stions, 

ppreciate that the tests are not sufficient to ho i 

sions on and that rkr/^KoUi ^umcient to base conclu- 

At hit b P’^obably more extended tests will be advisable 
At best, however, the size of oil cun will ha.re , ' 
mise because it will not be nractiVahi^ f- ® ^ compro- 

for diffcrcn. nmch^r^SXmm cn2V''' ““ “f™” 
with different parts of a machine. ^ ^ comparison 
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THERMOCOUPLES AND RESISTANCE COILS FOR THE 
DETERMINATION OP LOCAL TEMPERATURES 
IN ELECTRICAL MACHINES 


BY J. A. CAPP AND L. T. ROBINSON 


Temperatures of electrical machines may be determined in 
either of the two usual ways, namely, by fluid expansion ther¬ 
mometers, or by electrical thermometers, which may be either 
of the resistance or thermoelectric type. 

Fluid thennometers are usually available only for the m ?asure- 
ment of surface temperatures. In the case of rotating parts 
they can usually be applied only after the parts have come to 
rest. The thermometer, therefore, will indicate a temperature 
which may not be that existing on the surface during rotation, 
but may be higher or lower, depending upon the flow of heat dur¬ 
ing equalization. Thermometers vary greatly in the rate 
with which they indicate the temperature to which the bulb 
may be subjected. This, together with the possible error 
due to the equalization of temperature just mentioned, may 
bring about considerable errors in the results. Ordinarily the 
thermometer bulb is held in contact with the surface whose tem¬ 
perature is to be measured, by means of some plastic material, 
such as putty, which in itself is of relatively low heat conductivity. 
If the temperature changes which take place during equalization 
are relatively rapid, there is here a further possibility of error. 

Unless some such material as putty is used, the temperature 
readhigs of the thermometer will be low, because there is 
not suffic’ently intimate contact between the bulb and the sur¬ 
face whose temperature is to be measured. 

As ordinai'ily supplied by the makers, either mercury or alcohol 
thermometers are calibrated with either the entire stem immersed 
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in a liquid or atmosphere at the temperature to be measured, or 
at least with the stem immersed to the point of indication. ' In 
other words the thermometers are customarily supplied with 
their scale adjusted for full scale immersion. In use in deter¬ 
mining the temperature of a surface, only the bulb, or at most 
but a short portion of the stem above the bulb, is exposed to the 
temperature to be measured. There have been worked out 
oimiJas for correction for the emergent stem, as it is called, 
but these are cumbersome, and, indeed, such corrections are 
comparatively seldom made in ordinary measurements of tem¬ 
perature. The correction for the emergent stem may amount 
to as much as two to four degrees at 80 to 100 deg. cent, the 
reading m such case, of course, being low. It is possible to ob- 
ain thermometers specially calibrated with only the bulb and 
a very short portion of the stem immersed in the liquid or hot 
atmojihere used tor calibration. Such thermometers when cali- 
ated with, say, „ m. (50.8 mm.) immersion, may safely be used 
under ordinary conditions, where the temperature of the emer- 

ntTib ^PP^°^™^tely the ordinary room temperature 
at which the calibration was done. The error due to failure 

to correct for emergent stem is far larger than the probable error 

IV w commercial thermometer when used as 

1 rated. In fact, such commercial thermometers are readily 
obtainable with an accuracy of four to five tenths of one degree 

is entir ^ the error due to the emergent stem 

IS entirely independent of the inherent accuracy of the ther¬ 
mometer itself. 

1 -rJ.V “fmeasuring temperatures, or the elec- 

"""V of a variety of appli- 

cations^ Essentially it depends upon the accuracy with wMch 

e coefficient of change of resistance with temperature is known. 

e simplest and most obvious application of this method is the 

use of mndin^gs of the motor or generator itself. In such case, 

to be VSSs ? *®”P«"^ture coefficient is assumed 

to be 0.00428 at 0 deg. cent., 0.00386 at 25 deg. cent., and the 

accuracy of the results obtained is dependent upon whether the 
coefficient winding has exactly this temperature 

Commercial copper, such as would ordinarily be used in elec- 
ncal machines of the kind being considered, would very seldom 
vary enough from standard conductivity and hence from the 
temperature coefficients belonging to 100 per cent conductivity 
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copper to influence the correctness of the temperature deter¬ 
mination more than one deg. cent, between the limits of 25 and 
100 deg. cent. This question of definitely known temperature 
coefficient is, therefore, not of importance in temperature deter¬ 
minations using the entire winding, but in resistance thermom¬ 
eters for accurate work, in which prepared coils are used, this 
small error is easily taken care of. 

The error, then, in measuring temperature by resistance 
of windings, may be considered as governed almost entirely by the 
ability to determine accurately their resistance. The error is 
about three deg. cent, for one per cent variation from correct 
resistance values. When using workshop means for determining 
the resistance it is reasonable to expect measurements within 
one per cent and, therefore, the temperature should be known by 
this means within three or four deg, cent., if the initial tem¬ 
perature and resistance are known. The temperature rise of a 
winding of a machine determined by resistance measurements 
is, of course, subject to still further uncertainty due to the diffi¬ 
culty, especially in large machines, of knowing definitely the 
temperature of the winding when the cold resistance is observed. 

The increase in resistance which is used as the measure of 
temperature corresponds to the average increase in temperature 
of the entire winding throughout its length, and the results ob¬ 
tained do not indicate the temperature at any part of the wind¬ 
ing. There may be large differences in different parts of the 
same conductor. 

Another application of the resistance method of measurement 
consists in the placing of fine wire coils at any desired location 
in or about the winding. Such coils may be placed with thin 
insulation practically in immediate contact with the conductor, 
or they may be embedded in the insulation at any desired depth. 
In such case highly accurate measurements are possible, because 
the actual temperature coefficient of the piece of wire used as 
the measuring device is easily known. Here again, the increase 
in resistance is the result of the average temperature rise in the 
immediate vicinity of the measuring coil. The extent of the coil, 
therefore, determines the degree to which the temperature reading 
obtained is local. Such a device, by bringing leads from the resis¬ 
tance coil to collector rings, may be used to measure temperatures 
while the parts in which the measuring coil is embedded are 
rotating. 

The practical value of resistance thermometers for high tem¬ 
peratures is doubtful. Base metal coils are permanently changed 
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m resistance by continued heating and if the more expensive plat- 

ecUoTe h least s!ib- 

Jotisidmd «“““ '‘'® moderate temperateres being 

r l?t r “tl tterefore copper 

SddTin Z T Z" “>* ‘''' “■> ““y >=0 em- 

£ TnseZd Z “Z “P m *orm, to 

nseited later. The temperature coefficient of these coils 

may be determined with any desired degree of accuracy befol 

reared resistance can be measured within any 

Qffite ntsS n. testing it is 

Ta decree “ within a part 

ance the brir/ determining the resist- 

ture For wo^'' be graduated to read directly in tempera- 
fh central station applications of resist- 

tachml^™^^^^^^ direct-reading temperature-indicating at- 

may be used ar,A^ f ° “dicating switchboard instruments, 
y ed and satisfactory accuracy obtained The inserted 

tr^uld t non-inductive and prect- 

i-ihof +1 ^ ^ them so protected by insulation 

machire^irwhiVh th windings of any 

high ■ tension to tb transferring 

them nrTtb T ! ^^^tchboard instruments connected with 

toZrate --nt 

r XT ice. ^^1^ be no question of the reliahil it V 

of the te„pus„upe obtained by this nteaZ, repreZntot Z a “ 

tem°of cZTF '=y ‘>>0 coil, but no matterZhat sys- 

tern Of connections is chosen and what safety devices are an ' 

tween hi^h-tension windings it is difficult to dismiss entirely 

the felmg that a. added element of danger to theZnlchSeZd 
operator must be reckoned ivith. macUme and 

th^t^us^rtL't^f determining temperature is 

generated b the 1 electromotive force 

g erated bj the thermocouple is a function of the difference 

tbe 1 ^ ^®™Perature of the junction of the wires forming 
coup e and that of their free ends, it is obvious that the 

thZZynther doZr”* "*“1? locaUy 

ctzF ““ zziZzrzr:! at zj 

common y called. With this temperature controlled by immer- 
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sion of the free ends in oil or by other equally simple means it is 
possible to determine the electromotive force with great accuracy, 
and because of the ease with which a thermocouple may be cali¬ 
brated for use at relatively moderate temperatures, this method 
of measurement is a very satisfactory one. One of its most in¬ 
teresting applications is in the estimation of the temperature 
of the rubbing surfaces of a bearing. 

It is easily possible to provide a minute junction with very 
thin insulation and embed it in the babbitt metal in a bearing, 
so that it is but a fraction of an inch below the actual surface 
of the babbitt, and by this means the temperature of the actual 
rubbing surface of bearings, at predetermined points in the 
journal, has been measured very satisfactorily. By similar 
means the temperature of any part of the apparatus may be 
‘obtained if the parts are still. Measurements may also be made 
with the apparatus in operation. In the case of rotating parts, 
however, it is necessary to provide slip rings of such materials as 
to avoid disturbing or parasitic electromotive forces. Artificially 
prolonging the couple in this way permits the control of the cold 
end temperature and the taking of readings during operation. 

For the moderate temperatures encountered in electrical ap¬ 
paratus it is not necessary to go to the expensive rarer metals 
which are required for similar thermocouples used for pyrometers 
at high temperatures. Copper with constant an makes a satis¬ 
factory couple, yielding a readable electromotive force even 
with small differences in temperature. In no case, however, 
with the ordinary differences in temperature to be expected, will 
any of the thermocouples commonly used yield sufficient elec¬ 
tromotive force to permit the use of ordinary switchboard in¬ 
struments for reading, but instead the measurements must be 
made by instruments equivalent to galvanometers. 

Thermocouples may be calibrated to give accurate indications 
of temperature, and when used with directly indicating instru¬ 
ments, results within a degree or two may be expected. For 
more refined work potentiometer arrangements may be ap¬ 
plied and by this means any desired degree of precision can be 
reached. 

Of the methods of measurement mentioned, ordinary ther¬ 
mometry is the simplest, quickest, and most easily performed, 
but it is the least accurate. It is usually applicable only to 
surface conditions, and can seldom be used to determine anything 
concerning the internal temperatures of the apparatus. The 
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choice between the electrical resistance method and the thermo¬ 
electric method is largely determined by conditions, and ease of 
application in the individual case. Both methods, compared 
with ordinary thermometry, are somewhat more difficult of 
application and require more delicate apparatus than the ordi¬ 
nary meters used in commercial testing. In rapidity of indica¬ 
tion the thermocouple will rank first, if properly applied, though 
the indications of the electrical resistance thermometer will be 
nearly as rapid, provided the resistance coil is of right propor¬ 
tions and applied in intimate thermal contact with the parts 
whose temperature is to be measured. 
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METHODS OF DETERMINING TEMPERATURE OF 
TRANSFORMERS AND OF COOLING MEDIUM 


BY S. E. JOHANNESEN AND G. W. WADE 


.Of all measurements applied to transformers, none are so 

difficult to duplicate and to obtain accurate and consistent 
results from, as tests for determining temperature rise. There 
are a great many different conditions to be controlled or corrected 
for in case of variation. The difficulties are principally due to 
the four following causes: 

1. Variations in load, including voltage, current and frequency. 

2. Variations in the cooling medium with regard to its condi¬ 
tion, its temperature, and the quantity supplied in case of arti¬ 
ficial cooling. 

3. Inaccuracies in the measurement of the effective tempera¬ 
ture of the cooling medium. 

4. Inaccuracies in the measurement of hot temperatures. 

The first and second of the above causes are not within the 

province of this paper, but the other two will be taken up in the 
above order after a short discussion of the measurement of 
temperature. 

Thermometers 

Temperatures are usually measured by means of mercury 
thermometers, although other types are sometimes used for 
special purposes. 

Mercury thermometers are made for various ranges of tempera¬ 
ture and for various degrees of accuracy. Other things being 
equal, the shorter the range the higher the degree of accuracy. 
It is desirable, therefore, to select a thermometer having a range 
just sufficient to include all the temperatures to be measured. 
For air temperatures a range from about 0 to 50 deg. cent. 
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is most suitable, while a wider range, say from 0 to 100 deg. 
cent., IS usually necessary for determining hot temperatures. 
For such ranges mercury thermometers can be made for an 
accuracy of about 0.01 deg. plus or minus, but these are too 
expensive and too fragile for ordinary use. The cheapest form 
has an accuracy of about 1 deg. plus or minus. Mercury 
ermometers are best suited for the determination of tem¬ 
peratures of air, tanks, and other iron parts. They should not 
e used in strong magnetic fields on account of the heating due 
to eddy currents induced in the mercury. It is preferable not 
to use them inside the transformer case unless the bulb is very 
carefully protected, since short circuits may be caused by the 
mercury falling on the coils or leads in case the bulb is broken. 

bpirit thermometers are most suitable for obtaining tempera¬ 
tures of coils or oil, as they are not affected by magnetic fields 
and as no bad results will be caused by their breakage. They 
are not as accurate or as reliable as mercury thermometers and 
1 IS necessary to calibrate them for the condition under which 
they are to be used in order to obtain correct readings. For 
instance, one calibrated with a 5-cm. immersion of the bulb in 
oil would not give accurate results when used totally immersed. 

ith proper calibration, however, they have an accuracy of 
about 1 deg. plus or minus in the 0 to 100 deg. range. 

Capillary tube thermometers are useful for determining tem¬ 
peratures at a distance below the oil surface. They have about the 
same degree of accuracy as spirit thermometers but are much 

more expensive. Care should be exercised to keep them away 
from the coils and leads. 

Resistance thermometers are very useful for determining 
temperatures at points inaccessible to the other types. They 
can be made with a higher degree of accuracy than the capillary 
tube type but are somewhat more expensive. 

Great care is needed in placing thermometers so as to determine 
e ternperature of the flat surfaces, such as tanks, cores, and 
coi s. t is best to cover the bulb entirely with some material 
such as putty, so as to give a good surface contact and to keep 
the bulb from the influence of air currents on the side away from 
_ e surface. Cotton waste may be used for this purpose, but 
1 IS not quite as desirable as putty or some substance of the same 
nature, because it does not entirely prevent air currents from 
coming in contact with the bulb. For measuring temperatures 
between coils of air-blast transformers, a good method is to use 
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cork. A hole large enough to allow the thermometer bulb to be 
inserted should be drilled into the cork, after which it should be 
cut away on one side so as to leave a part of the surface of the 
bulb exposed, this exposed surface being set against the coil. 
The cork should be cut wedge-shaped with a pointed bottom, 
so that it will not impede the flow of the cooling medium. 

Effective Temperature of Cooling Medium 

As the measurement of this temperature depends to a great 
extent upon the method of cooling, we will take up the various 
methods in their order, beginning with the oil-immersed self- 
cooled type. 

If the room temperature is kept absolutely constant through¬ 
out a heat run, its actual temperature is the effective reference 
base. Mercury thermometers placed in the air or in small oil 
cups are entirely satisfactory for the determination of this tem¬ 
perature. The precautions mentioned in the Standardization 
Rules, section' 263, should be observed: 

The thermometers indicating the room temperature 
should be protected from thermal radiation emitted by 
heated bodies, or from drafts of air, or from temporary 

fluctuations of temperature. Several room thermometers 
should be used.” 

As the above rule does not state that a constant room tempera¬ 
ture is required, it may be inferred that a varying room tempera¬ 
ture is permissible, and that the effective room temperature is the 
air temperature at the end of the run. Such an interpretation 
as this may not cause errors in the determination of rise on air¬ 
cooled apparatus but it does cause very serious errors in tests 
of oil-immersed transformers. The realization of this source 
of error has given rise to various methods of determining the 
effective room temperature, such as: 

1. Average room temperature over several hours preceding 
the end of the run. 

2. Final room temperature measured by thermometer in a 
small oil bath. 

3. Average room temperature by means of oil bath for several 
hours preceding the end of the run. 

The oil bath referred to is a small vessel filled with oil. The 
most commonly used is probably that standardized by the United 
States Navy, which consists of a steel cylinder 7.6 cm. long and 
5.1 cm. in diameter, into which is drilled a hole 1.27 cm. in dia¬ 
meter and 3.8 cm. deep. 
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None of tlie above methods give the effective room temperature 
(except accidentally) because they do not take into account the 
fact that different transformers are affected to different degrees 
by varying air temperatures. Oil-immersed transformers are 
extremely slow in following changes in the tempera^ture of the 
cooling medium. Their slowmess varies directly with the size, 
w^'hich is a measure of thermal capacity or power of retaining 
heat, and inversely as their radiating ability, which is a measure 
of the power of dissipating heat. The thermal capacity of oil 
is very high, its specific heat being in the neighborhood of 0.40. 
The slowness of a transformer in following changes of air tem¬ 
perature is also noticed w'hen it is heating up under load. The 
following table showy's the approximate time required by several 
representative self-cooled, oil-immersed transformers to reach 
Various percentages of their ultimate temperature rise when 
heated up on nonnal load. 


Size of transformer 

Per cent of final temperature 
___ 

rise 


60 

90 

99 

2 kv-a. 

15 “ 

40 “ 

500 “ 

2 hr. 

4 “ 

r. « 
o 

6 “ 

5 hr. 

10 " 

12 « 

13 « 

r ---— 

10 hr. 

20 “ 

. 24 « 

26 " 


only accurate 

inethod of correcting for varying room temperatures is by means 
of some device which produces a lag behind the air temperatures 
corresponding in degree and in phase with the lag of the heated 
rans ormer. Since each design has its own rate of lag it is 
evident that a different device is needed in each case. The 

trans- 

tes^ TV "" "T® preferably a duplicate of that under 

load" and should, of course, be without 

transforLr boated 

the one n^d the Same as 

must of necessity be affected by varyip.^ 

oom temperatures in exactly the same wav fhA a a ^ 
formAr y Same way as the heated trails- 

■ °oly difference between the two is that due to tbo 

load so .hat the difference of temperature be ween tSm mu 
be due entirely to the load. 

the^ooHn^mS?*^ transformers, the effective temperature of 
coohng medmm .s the average temperature of the idle unit. 
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This should be determined by taking the average of the top and 
bottom oil. If the bottom oil temperature cannot be measured 
directly, it may be approximated very closely by first measuring 
the temperature of the top oil,, the top tank just under the oil 
level, and the bottom tank, and then calculating the average 
oil as follows: 

If is the top oil, Ot the top tank, and Oh the bottom tank 
temperature, the bottom oil is 

It Oh 

Ot 

and the average oil temperature is 

i f-^‘+ 1 ) 



185 kv-a., self-cooled, oil-immersed. 

Another way in which the average temperature of the idle 
unit may be determined is to measure the resistance and ob¬ 
serve the temperature before, the oil is put in. Then whenever 
the average temperature is desired, the resistance should be 
measured and the temperature calculated. • It is considered best, 
.however,, to use this calculated temperature merely as a check 
upon the temperature observed by thermometers. 

Fig. 1 and Table I show the hourly readings of temperature 
of top and bottom oil of a 185-kv-a. idle transformer compared 
with room temperatures over a period of 24 hours during which 
the air had a total variation of approximately 10 deg. Atten- 
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tion is called to the corresponding cycles of the temperatures, 
especially to the fact that the oil cycle lags several hours behind 
the air in time phase and has much smaller maximum and mini¬ 
mum peaks than the air temperature. The bottom and top oil 

TABLE I 

IDLE UNIT RUN, 185-KV-A., SELF-COOLED. OIL-IMMERSED TRANSFORMER 



follow the same curve, the difference in temperature between 
them being nearly constant. The bottom oil seems to have a 
slight tendency to start downward later than the top oil when 
the room temperature is decreasing and to start upward earlier 
than the top oil when the room is increasing. This is probably 
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due to the fact that the room reaches the temperature of the 
bottom oiUater when decreasing and earlier when increasing. 

he following tabulation of average values for a period of 24 
hours is rather interesting. 


Average air temperature. 

“ top oil . 

“ bottom oil temperature. 

top and bottom oil temperature 


22.45 deg. 
23.65 deg. 
22.05 deg. 
22.85 deg. 


The average of the top and bottom oil is 0.4 deg. higher than 
the average air, but since this is within the range of accuracy of 
the thermometers used, no attempt will be made to explain it. 

The concision that the idle unit and the heated transformer 

are affected in exactly the same way by varying air temperatures 

IS based on the supposition that the coefficients for emission and 

absorption of heat are exactly the same and that the heat given 

out is directly proportional to the temperature rise. This is so 

nearly true for tank surfaces within the range of transformer 

operation that the errors introduced due to such an assumption 
are negligible. 

In the case of water-cooled transformers, the problem is com- 
plica,ted by the fact that we have to consider two cooling 
mediums instead of one. The water remains practically con¬ 
stant over any period of time usually needed for a heat run, so 
that no corrections for variations in the temperature of the water 
during the run need be considered. Some method of correcting 
for vanations in air temperature during the run is desirable but 
these vanations have only a slight effect on the temperature of 
the hot unit because the greater part of the heat is carried away 
by the water. Consequently no serious error in the temperature 
rise win be introduced by considering the ingoing water as the 
true reference base. There is, however, a small error, and it is 
possible that the idle unit may serve to eliminate it, or at least 
to give more nearly correct rises than the ingoing water tem¬ 
perature. We have not yet been able to obtain sufficient data on 
this subject to prove that the idle unit gives more nearly the 
effective temperature of the cooling medium than the ingoing 
water. In the absence of such proof, it is best to continue the 
past practise of using the ingoing water as the base. The errors 
caused by this practise will depend on the relative quantities of 
heat dissipated by the two cooling mediums. If all of it were 
taken by the water, no attention need be paid to the air tempera¬ 
ture. However, the air does take from 10 to 30 per cent 
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ordinarily, so that the effective base is somewhere between the 
temperature of the water and that of the air. 

Air-blast and air-cooled transformers follow changes in air 
temperature much more closely than do the oil-immersed types 
because their thermal capacities are considerably smaller. The 
.ingoing air temperature may be taken as the effective base, pre¬ 
cautions being taken to guard against sudden fluctuations. A 
small oil cup will serve to prevent errors due to small and sudden 
changes in the air and will also have a slight lag behind the 
air, corresponding approximately to that of the transformer. 

Methods of Measuring Hot Temperatures 

Hot temperatures should always be determined by resistance 
as well as by thermometers. 

Thermometers should be placed so as to indicate the tempera¬ 
ture of the hottest part. In oil-immersed transformers this is 
usually the top oil directly over the coils. In water-cooled units 
care must be taken to keep the thermometer away from the cool¬ 
ing coils, as the oil is much cooler in that vicinity, the coldest oil 
being between the cooling coils and the tank. In air-cooled 
transformers the hottest point is usually near the top of the coils 
and the thennometers should be placed at a number of different 
points on the coils so as to find this maximum. 

Hot resistances may be measured by any one of the four fol¬ 
lowing miethods: 

1. Voltmeter ana ammeter. 

2. Potentiometer. 

3. Wheatstone bridge. 

4. Kelvin or Thompson double bridge. 

For such resistances a method giving quick readings is essential, 
as considerable error may be introduced by the cooling of wind¬ 
ings after the load is taken off and before the resistances are 
measured. The quickest readings can be obtained by the volt¬ 
meter and ammeter method, for which reason its use is recom¬ 
mended, except for very high or very low resistances. For 
high resistances this method requires a very high voltage in 
order to produce an appreciable current, and unless the volt¬ 
meter has a high resistance itself, a large correction factor is 
required on account of the large part of the current taken by 
the voltmeter. The potentiometer or the Wheatstone bridge, 
although less rapid than the voltmeter and ammeter method, 
are better for the high resistances. For low resistances the volt- 
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meter and ammeter method is not desirable, because of the very 
large current required to produce a voltage which can be ac¬ 
curately measured. The Wheatstone bridge method is not 
accurate for such use because its resistances include leads and 
contacts which are a large proportion of the total resistance in 
such cases. The- potentiometer avoids these errors and it is 
therefore recommended for measurement of low resistances. 

In using the voltmeter and ammeter method, care must be 
taken to avoid including the resistance of leads and contacts. This 
can be done by carrying separate leads to the voltmeter and to 
the ammeter and attaching them at different points on the trans¬ 
former leads. If the voltmeter takes an appreciable part of the 
total current supplied, this part should be subtracted from the 
measured current before the resistance is calculated. In apply- 
ing the direct current an induced counter e.m.f. lowers the volt- 



PiG. 2 —Applying Direct Current so as to 
Neutralize Inductive Effect 

meter reading for a time. This induced e.m.f. gradually dis- 
appears, but is objectionable because it delays the reading of 
the voltmeter. It can be caused to decrease more rapidly by rais¬ 
ing the current at first to a value about 10 or 15 per cent in ex¬ 
cess of that desired and then bringing it down slowly. It may be 
entirely eliminated in a winding provided with a middle tap or 
divided into two equal parts, by applying the direct current in 
opposite directions through the two halves as shown in Fig. 2, 

In using the Wheatstone bridge the resistance of the leads 
from the bridge to the transformer must be subtracted from 
the observed value. 

In determining :rise by resistance by means of the voltmeter 
and ammeter method, the idle unit, if it is a duplicate of the 
heated unit, is of considerable value when used as*follows: The 
resistance of the two units should be compared before a heat 
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run, care being taken to see that they are at the same tempera¬ 
ture. The corresponding windings should be connected in 
series and with current forced through them the drop across 
each should be measured. The hot resistance of the unit under 
test should be compared with that of the idle unit, measurement 
made in the same way as before. The rise by resistance 
should be calculated directly from these comparative voltmeter 
readings. If there is a difference between the initial resistances 
of the two units, a coirection should be made before calculating 
the rise by multiplying the final resistance of the idle unit by 
the ratio of the initial resistances of the heated unit to the idle 
unit, or to put in the shape of a formula, we have 

Temp, rise = ( 233.8 + r,) 

where 

Vi = initial resistance voltage of loaded transformer 

V 2 = " “ “ « idle 

Vz = final « « loaded “ 

Vi = « « idle « 

Ti — " temperature “ 

and 233.8 = the inferred absolute temperature of resistance. 

This method eliminates practically all errors due to any changes 
111 the instruments between the measurement of the cold and 
the hot resistance. Errors in ammeter readings can have no 
effect, since the same current is sent through both transformers. 
It is not necessary to know the actual temperature correspond¬ 
ing to the cold resistance because all that is needed is the compara¬ 
tive value when the two are at the same temperature. The 
final temperature of the idle unit need be known only approxi¬ 
mately, as its temperature is the effective base and the only 
error caused by a mistake in reading this temperature is that 
due to the use of a slightly incorrect temperature coefficient. 

The amount of current to be used in measuring resistance 
should be chosen so as not to cause any appreciable heating 
due to PR when the cold resistances are measured. This means 
that the direct current should not ordinarily exceed 15 to 20 
per cent of the rated current of the winding. 

When resistances are very low, 0.001 ohms or less, it is usually 
difficult to obtain accurate measurements. Consequently, it is 
prefeiable to depend upon the temperature shown by ther¬ 
mometer or by resistance of the other winding. 
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Exploring Coils 

Tlie iis6 by rcsistciiico shows only tli6 svcragc tcinperciture 
of the winding. It is sometimes considered desirable to ascer- 
tain temperatures at points where it is suspected that the values 
will be considerably above the average. This can be done by 
means of miall exploring coils, ft is also desirable in some cases 
to determine the temperature of the windings without cutting 
off the load. Ihis may be accomplished by means of a 
small exploring coil which measures a local temperature, 
or 'by means of a distributed coil which extends through a large 
part or all of the transformer winding. 

The first form, which may be called a local exploring coil, is 
usually wound on some insulating material, and is thoroughly 
insulated from the main winding. The other form, or distributed 
may be wound turn lor turn with the transformer winding. 
It should be grounded to the transformer winding at one point 
and carefully insulated elsewhere. Either form of coil should be 
wound non-inductively so that the alternating current will not 
afiect the readings or cause high induced voltages. 

In general, the differences in local temperatures are not large 
enough to warrant the use of local exploring coils except in labora¬ 
tory investigations. It is desirable to know the temperature of 
coils when transformers are in actual operation, but the advan¬ 
tage gained is not considered large (enough to compensate for the 
added elennent of danger, due to the presence of exploring coils 
in the windings. 


Cooling of Windings 

deiition has been made of the cooling of the windings after 
i is removed. ^As a matter of fact, the whole transformer 
cools, tire rate is very slow in the case of .oil-immersed types. 
I he thermal capacity of the coils, however, is much less than that 
of the other parts and as a result, the windings cool to the aver- 
age temperature much more quickly than the entire transformer 
cools to the air or cooling medium. For instance, the thermal 
capacity of the copper of a certain 185-kv-a. transformer is 
98,000 jrniles, while that of the oil is about 2,200,000 joules, 
ae rate of this cooling of windings may be calculated as follows: 
Idle windings are at a constant temperature rise above oil 
:ore the load is taken off, so that the rate at which they are 
giving out heat is thet same as the rate- at which' energy, is being. 

1 , or in othe-r w-ords, it is the copper loss. '-This rate. 


c 
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continues for a short period after the load is taken off.. The 
thermal capacity of a pound of copper is about 177 joules. 
Then, if the coils are giving out heat at the rate of one watt per 
pound (0.45 kg.), one joule will be lost during the first second after 
shut-down. This will cool the coil l/177th of a degree in the first 
second, and 60 times this amount, 0.342 deg., in the first minute 
At three watts per pound ( 0.45 kg.) the cooIiAg in the first n.S«e 
would be approximately 1.04 deg. These values will be modi¬ 
fied to some extent by the fact that the insulation of the coil has 
a certain thermal capacity, thus increasing the total value and 
decreasing the rate of cooling. This rate decreases as the coil 
comes nearer and nearer to the oil temperature, reaching the 
zero value when the rise above oil becomes zero. The curve of 



Fig. 3 Cooling Curves of M^^indings 
lOO-kv-a., self-cooled, oil-immersed transformer. 


temperature against time is logarithmic in. shape, the rate of 
cooling at any point being proportional to the rise above the base 
temperature. The .total time of cooling varies with the design, 
but in ordinary cases it is between 30 and 60 minutes. We are 
interested mostly in the first minute or two,- and during this 
period there is very little change in the rate. If the watts loss 
per pound of copper is known, an approximate correction can be 
made by calculating the initial rate, noting the time at which the re¬ 
sistance reading is obtained and multiplying this time by the rate, 
finally adding this to the measured temperature rise. This cor¬ 
rection is, however, only approximate and should not be applied 
for periods of more than a few minutes. Another method ivhich 
gives more accurate results is to take readings of resistance over 
a penod of six or eight minutes so as to determine the shape of 
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the cooling curve; then prolong the curve so as to show the initial 
resistance. This method has the disadvantage that it allows 
the transformer to cool considerably and thus prolongs the heat 
run in case any further measurements are desired, such as the rise 
by resistance of the other winding. 

Representative cooling curves of windings of self-cooled oil- 
immersed transformers are shown in Figs. 3 and 4. 

The rate of cooling of windings in air-blast transformers is 
lessened considerably if the air is shut olf simultaneously with 
the load. In fact it is quite often found that the thermometers 
on the coils indicate an increase in temperature for the first few 
minutes. This is probably because the shutting off of the air 
supply leads to an equalization of temperature throughout the 
coils, thus reducing the higher and increasing the lower tem¬ 
peratures. 



Fig. 4—Cooling Curves of Windings 

lOO-kv-a., self-cooled, oil-immersed transformer. 

Measuring Resistance without Cutting off Load 

Resistance of windings having a middle tap or divided in two 
equal parts may be measured while the load current is passing 
through them, by the method shown in Fig. 5. This figure shows 
the ordinary connections for a bucking run on two transformers, 
each of which is provided with a middle tap in each winding. 
The excitation or core loss voltage is applied to the two high-voltage 
windings connected in. multiple, while the copper loss is supplied 
in series with the two low-voltage windings. When it is desired 
to measure the resistance of the high-voltage windings in this 
case the direct current is applied to the middle points of the two 
windings, between which there is no difference of potential due 
to the alternating current. The direct current flows in opposite 
directions in the two halves, thus neutralizing its own inductive 
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effect. The measured resistance is That of the two windings 
in multiple. It will be noted that this measurement can be 
made without disturbing the heat run connections or losses in 
any way. 

It is usually considered desirable, however, on account of 
safety, to cut off the excitation or core loss supply while the direct- 
current instruments are being read. 

The middle points of the low-voltage windings shown in the 
figure are not at the same potential, because of the unbalancing 
due to the copper loss supply voltage which is in series wdth them. 
This makes it necessary to provide an auxiliary or equalizing coil 
so as to provide an artificial middle point. This equalizing coil 
niay be one of the windings of a similar transformer. The 
measured resistance is that of the two halves of the equalizing 
coil connected in multiple with the two halves of the loaded trans- 


equauzing coil 



CORE LOSS 
SUPPLY 


vOORE LOSS 
: SUPPLY 


Fig. 5 Method of Measuring Resistance 
WITHOUT Cutting off Load 

former. The actual value of the resistance of the transformer 

may be calculated after the resistance of the equalizing coil alone 
lias been measured. 

This method is too complicated for general use, but is desirable 
where It is not convenient to cut off the load for resistance 
measurements and where a large error would be caused by cooling 

amma f m advantages over the old method, 

g which the following may be mentioned: 

sired measure resistance as often as de- 

Sired without lengthening the heat nin. 

2 It eliminates drop m temperature due to cutting off load 
while measuring resistance. ^ 

Heat Run with Idle Unit 

oilSme^ I;?' ‘ “ “O-kv-a. 

mersed self-cooled transformer; temperatures of top oil 
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of idle unit, top oil of heated unit and of surrounding air being 
shown each hour during a period of about four days. The com¬ 
parative rises of the heated unit above air and above the top oil 
of the idle unit have also been plotted. Particular attention is 
called to the wide variation in room temperature as compared with 
the top oil temperature of the two transformers. Each of the 
three curves shows cycles corresponding to 24-hour periods. The 
oil temperature cycles lag several hours behind the air, those of 
the idle unit being practically in phase with those of the hot unit. 
The cycles of rise above air are the reverse of those of air tem¬ 
perature and have about the same range of temperature. The 
rise above the top oil of idle unit also shows, faintly, cycles in 
phase with those of the rise above air, but the variations in the 



Fig. 6—Heat Run on Transformers 

50O-kv-a., oil-immersed, self-cooled. 


value of this rise are considerably less than those of the rise above 
air. The fact that these cycles are in phase with the rise above 
room indicates that the idle unit does not entirely compensate 
for variations in air temperatures, or, in other words, that it is 
not affected to as great an extent as the heated unit by such 
variations. This may be true, but even if it is, the test shows 
that the idle unit gives far more consistent results than any other 
method so far suggested. The approximately correct tempera¬ 
ture nse may be determined by calculating the rise above room 
each hour for a complete cycle of 24 hours after ultimate rise is 
reached, and averaging the result. This method, although too 
expensive for general use, is useful in some cases and gives some 
iateresting data in this case. 
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TABLE II 

NORMAL LOAD HEAT RUN ON 500-KV-A. SELF-COOLED OIL IMMERSED 

TRANSFORMER. 
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TABLE II— Continued. 

NORMAL LOAD HEAT RUN ON 500-KV-A. SELF-COOLED . OIL-IMMERSED 

TRANSFORMER 


Day 

Hour 

Room 

temperature 

Top oil temperatures 

Loaded 

transformer 

Permanently 
screened idle 
transformer 

Alternately screened 
idle transformer 



deg. cent. 

deg, cent. 

deg. cent. 

deg. cent. 

July 14 

'' 9 a.m. 

25.0 

63.5 

25.9 

27.5 

U 

10 

25.5 

64.0 

26.0 

27.6 

it 

11 

27.0 

64.5 

26.3 

27.8 

it 

12 

28.0 

64.4 

26.6 

28.1 

a 

1 p.m. 

29.0 

65.3 

27.0 

28.4 

u 

2 

29.0 

65.8 

27.2 

28.8 

a 

3 

29.0 

66.2 

27.8 

29.3 

a 

4 

29.0 

66.9 

28.0 

29.4 

it 

5 

29.0 

67.4 

28.8 

30.0 

u 

6 

28.0 

67.7 

28.5 

29.7 

u 

7 

26.5 

67.9 

28.5 

29.7 

u 

8 

26.0 

68.0 

28.5 

29.5 

t( 

9 

24.0 

67.8 

28.0 

29.0 

ti 

10 

22.5 

67.6 

27.8 

28.7 

it 

11 

22.0 

67.4 

27.5 

28.3 

u 

12 

21.0 

67.0 

27.0 

27.8 

July 15 

1 a.m. 

20 .'5 

66.7 

26.7 

27.5 

a 

2 

19.0 

67.0 

26.0 

27.0 

it 

3 

18.5 

66.2 

25.7 

26.8 


4 

18.5 

66.0 

25.5 

26.2 

u 

5 

18.0 

65.5 

25.0 

26.0 

u 

6 

20.0 

64.8 

24.7 

25.5 

u 

7 

21.4 

64.5 

24.8 

25.4 

u 

8 

23.2 

64.5 

24.8 

25.8 Screen removed 

u * 

9 

24.2 

64.5 

24.8 

26.0 

it 

10 

25.7 

64.5 

25.0 

26.4 

it 

11 

27.2 

64.7 

25.4 

27.0 

if 

12 

27.7 

65.0 

26.1 

27.8 

a 

1 p.m. 

29.1 

66.0 

26.8 

28.3 

u 

2 

29.2 

66.3 

27.0 

29.0 

u 

3 

30.0 

*66.8 

27.7 

29.4 

u 

4 

29.5 

66.9 

28.1 

29.8 

u 

5 

29.3 

66.2 

28.3 

30.2 


The following table shows the average value of the five curves 
in Fig. 6 for two periods of 24 hours each: 


Average temperature for 24-hour periods ; 

1st day. From 13th at 2:00 P.M. to 14th at 1:00 P.M., inch 
2nd “ 14th " 2:00 “ “ 15th “ 1:00 « " 


Average air temperature. 

“ top oil of idle unit. 

“ “ “ “hot unit. 

“ rise above air... 

‘ “ “ idle unit... 


1st day 


24.45 deg. cent. 
27.35 “ “ ' 

65,25 “ 

40.75 “ " 

37.85 “ “ 


2nd day 


24.10 deg. cent. 
26.60“ « 
66.15 “ * 

42.0 “ 

39.4 “ 




m 
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1st day 

Max. variation of air from average. + 4.45 to_5.45 

“ “ idle from average. 4-1.55 to—1.55 

“ “ hot unit from average.... + 1.45 to —2.05 

* “ “ rise above idle unit from 

average. -f 0.65 to —0.95 

Rise above air from average. + 3.80 to 4 45 

Assuming that the average rise above air is the correct value, 
which is probably true, it is evident that the rise above top oil 
of idle unit is in this case between two and three degrees too low. 
This shows the importance of using the average instead of the top 
oil as the base temperature. Later tests, one of which is plotted 
in Fig. 1, show that the average of top and bottom oil for a period 
of 24 hours is the same as the average air. These tests also show 
that the top and bottom oil follow the same curve. So the 
rise above average oil, if it had been measured and plotted in 
Fig. 6, would undoubtedly follow the curve of rise above top oil, 
except that all values would be from two to three degrees higher. 


[Feb. 26 

2nd day 


+ 4.9 to—6.1 
+ 1.9 to—1.9 
+ 1.85 to —1.75 

+ 1.0 to —1.0 
+ 5,7 to —5.2 


Method of Using Idle Unit 

The idle unit should be subjected to exactly the same cooling 
conditions as the heated unit. Care should be taken to place 
it far enough away so as to prevent its temperature being 
raised due to the heat radiated from the hot unit. This distance 
depends upon the size of the unit and the amount of heat radia¬ 
ted. In some cases it is desirable to place a heavy screen between 
the two units. 

Fig* 7, plotted from Table II, shows the effect of screening 
upon an idle unit placed about 90 cm. away from the heated 
500-kv-a. transformer. The hot and the idle units were dupli¬ 
cates, each being placed in a corrugated sheet steel tank of oval 
shape having floor space of 145 by 89 cm. and a height of 245 
cm. They were placed with the long sides next each other. 
The temperature rise of the oil in the heated unit was in the neigh¬ 
borhood of 40 deg. above the idle unit. It will be noted that 
the idle unit when unscreened shows a temperature rise of top oil 
approximately 1.5 deg. higher than when screened. The effect of 
the hot unit upon the idle unit can be calculated roughly as follows: 

The percentage of heat radiated by the hot unit in a corrugated 
tank is about 25 per cent of the total, the remainder being carried 
away by convection. This radiated heat is given off in straight 
lines in every direction. If we should surround the hot unit 
by means of a screen 90 cm. distant at all points, it would inter¬ 
cept all of the radiant heat. The idle unit does intercept a 
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certain percentage of this heat, which percentage can be calculated 
by finding the ratio of the area of the idle unit to that of a com¬ 
plete envelope around the hot unit. In the case of the SOO-kv-a. 
unit shown in Fig. 7, this ratio is about.0.15. This means that 
the idle unit receives 15 per cent of 25 per cent of the total 
heat dissipated by the hot unit, or 3.75 per cent. The tempera¬ 
ture rise of the idle unit will be 3.75 per cent of that of the hot 
unit, which amounts to about 1.4 deg. in this case. 

This test is also of interest with reference to the spacing of 
loaded transformers under test or in operation. If two loaded 
units, instead of one idle and one loaded, had been used, it is 
evident that since the two would be at the same temperature, 
neither could give heat to the other, and that the effective 
radiation from each would be decreased by the amount of heat 
given to the unscreened idle unit in the test. This would result 



in a higher temperature rise, amounting to about 1.4 deg. cent, 
in each transformer. 

The temperature of the idle unit may be determined in several 
ways. If the variations in air temperature are not large, or if 
the height of the idle unit is small, the top oil temperature will 
be sufficiently accurate. However, it is preferable to use the 
average of top and bottom oil temperature, the bottom oil 
temperature being measured directly when possible. If this is 
not possible the temperature may be calculated by means of 
the following formula: 


Average temperature of idle unit = 



when 


It is the top oil temperature 

Ot is the top tank temperature at oil level 

Oh is the bottom tank temperature. 
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The cold resistance of the idle unit should he carefully com*- 
pared with that of the unit to be heated up, especial care being 
taken to have the two at the same temperature or to know the 
exact temperature of each. This comparison may be made 
before the oil is placed in the transformer, and it is best to make 
the comparison at this time if the oil temperature differs greatly 
from that of the room, because considerable time will be lost in 
determining the average temperature of the windings in each unit 
after they are filled with oil. This comparison of resistances 
should preferably be made by forcing current through corres¬ 
ponding windings connected in series and reading the drop across 
each. Several readings should be taken in order to make sure 
that the exact ratio of the cold resistances has been determined. 

The heat run may be started as soon as desired after the above 
ratio has been measured. It is best not to take readings of resis¬ 
tance until the end of the run, since the load must be taken 
off, thus causing a drop in temperature. The heat run should 
be continued until the rise of the top oil of the heated unit 
above the average idle unit does not change more than one degree 
in three hours. It may then be considered that the whole trans¬ 
former is operating at a constant temperature rise. The hot 
resistance may then be measured and the heat run discontinued. 

The hot resistances are to be measured in the same way as the 
cold, preferably with the same instruments and the same value 
of current. Since the resistance of the idle unit represents 
the true effective temperature of the cooling medium, the rise 
by resistance may be calculated by means of the formula 


Temp, rise = ^ ( 233.8 + 



where 

Fj 

Fo 

Fs 

F4 

Ti 

and 233.8 


initial resistance voltage of loaded transformer 
« “ « « idle “ 

final “ « « loaded “ 

“ “ “ “ idle « 

final temperature of idle transformer 
the inferred absolute temperature of resistance. 


Although the voltmeter and ammeter method is the only one 
referred to in the above discussion, it is to be noted that the other 
methods can be used in the same manner with good results, es¬ 
pecially where the galvanometer is so constructed as to give 
quick readings. A potentiometer may be substituted for the 
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voltmeter when a low voltage is to be measured. The bridge 
methods are well adapted for this use, as the two resistance ratios 
can be measured directly by connecting the idle unit as the known 
and the loaded unit as the unknown resistance in the bridge cir¬ 
cuit. 

The advantages of the idle unit for determination of rise by 
resistance are not restricted to the oil-immersed self-cooled 
type of transformer. It is equally good for other "types, regardless 
of the method of cooling. ,A slight modification of the method 
is required in the case of water-cooled oil-immersed transformers 
if it is desired to use the ingoing water temperature as the base, 
that is, the rise should be calculated as specified above and then 
the difference in temperature between the average oil of the idle 
unit and the ingoing water should be added to the calculated rise. 
As stated before, we know that the ingoing water temperature 
is not the effective temperature of the cooling medium unless the 
air and water are at the same temperature. However, we have 
not yet obtained sufficient data to justify recommending any 
other base. No modifications are required for air-blast or air¬ 
cooled transformers, as the temperature of the windings is the 
effective reference temperature. 

Recommendations 

It is recommended that additions to the Standardization 
Rules be made as follows: 

(1) The effective room or base temperature for an oil-immersed 
transformer is the temperature of an idle unit similar to and pre¬ 
pared for test the same as that run in test, and its temperature 
is the average of the top and bottom oil, the bottom oil tempera¬ 
ture being measured directly by a thermometer or calculated by 
multiplying the bottom tank temperature by the ratio of the 
top oil to the top tank temperature. 

(2) When a duplicate transformer is available, the rise by 
resistance should be determined by first comparing the resistance 
of the two when at the same temperature, subjecting the idle 
transformer to the same cooling conditions as the loaded one 
until hot resistances are to be measured, then comparing the 
resistances of the two in the same manner as before, and calcula¬ 
ting the rise from these final readings, correcting for any differ¬ 
ence in the two initial resistances by multiplying the final re¬ 
sistance of the idle unit by the ratio of initial resistance of the 
loaded unit to the idle unit. 
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METHODS OF DETERMINING TEMPERATURE OF 

TRANSFORMERS 


BY W. M. MCCONAHEY AND C. FORTESCUE 


L Introduction 

Temperature, in most electrical apparatus, plays an important 
part in the question of satisfactory operation. It affects not only 
the working efficiency but also the life of the apparatus, since the 
fibrous materials of which the greater part of the insulation is 
composed soon deteriorate under high, temperatures. There is 
perhaps no other factor of such importance to satisfactory opera¬ 
tion which is so difficult to measure accurately, and also is in¬ 
fluenced to such an extent by external conditions, as the tempera¬ 
ture of electrical apparatus under load. 

This paper will give a brief discussion of conditions that affect 
the operating temperature of transformers and the relative merits 
of different methods of measuring temperatures. A description 
will be given of the various methods of loading, and a compari¬ 
son will be made between temperatures obtained by a new method 
of loading a single transformer with those obtained by the stand¬ 
ard method of loading which requires two transformers. 

II. Conditions Affecting the Temperature of 

Transformers 

In air-cooled transformers such as those designed to operate by 
natural ventilation without oil the temperature ’ is directly de¬ 
pendent upon that of the air in the room. Thermometers, to 
measure correctly the air temperature in a room, should be placed 
well in the open. As a general rule, about the height to be com¬ 
fortably read will be right. Small apparatus may be affected in 
temperature by the cool stream of air near the floor of the room 
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and it will therefore be advisable in such cases to have ther¬ 
mometers placed about half the height of the apjoaratus from the 
floor, in which position they will give about the joroper tempera¬ 
ture of the air that comes in contact with the transformers. 

Variation in room temperature has but little effect on the tem¬ 
perature rise of transformers which depend on direct cooling by 
air, but where the air serves to cool some medium of high specific 
heat which in turn serves as the true cooling meditmi, fluctuation 
in the air temperature will produce apparent rises in temperature 
that are far from correct. The best of care should be taken to have 
the temperature of the air in the room in which such apparatus 
is tested, as uniform as possible. It has been suggested that a 
similar transformer to that on test be placed in the room and the 
temperature rise of the transformer on test be based on the tem¬ 
perature of the idle transformer. This is an admirable way of 
overcoming the effect of fluctuation in air temperature and will 
give correct results, but it is open to the objection that an addi¬ 
tional transformer is required. 

Air-cooled and oil-insulated air-cooled transfoniicrs depend for 

cooling chiefly on convection currents of air and it is important, 

therefore, that they-shall have a free circulation of air from every 

point and that there be enough head-room to carry off the heated 
air. 

The coils and iron in an oil-insulated transformer depend upon 
convection of the oil for their cooling. Ventilating ducts must 
therefore be well distributed among the coils in such a way that as 
little as possible of the winding is blanketed. The larger the 
transformer the more important this becomes. The rate of flow 
of the oil will depend upon the area of the ducts, their length, 
the watts per unit area of exposed surface and the viscosity of the 
oil. An excellent test to determine the freedom of flow of the oil 
is to measure the difference of temperature between the bottom 
and top oil, as it enters and leaves a duct. In oil-insulated air¬ 
cooled transformers, however, a large difference between top and 
bottom oil does not necessarily mean constricted ducts. It may 
be due to poor design of the cooling case, whereby the air convec¬ 
tion currents meet with resistance, and this in turn reacts on the 
flow of the oil, since the source of the head of-both oil and air 
currents is the difference in temperature between the top and 
bottom of the coils themselves. 

The different parts of the apparatus should be ventilated ac¬ 
cording to their individual requirements. Certain limitations due 
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to Structure prevent full advantage being taken of the character¬ 
istics of different materials in a transformer. Thus, iron loss 
decreases as the temperature of the iron is increased, but it is 
impossible to take advantage of this property of iron to any great 
extent. Moreover, the coils are so intimately associated with the 
magnetic circuit that it would ordinarily be a difficult matter 
to maintain them at widely differing temperatures. In oil 
transformers the temperature of the external surface of any part 
of the apparatus must necessarily be limited to a temperature 
less than that at which oil becomes injuriously affected, since 
there is always a film of oil at the surface which is held there by 
surface tension and moves only very sluggishly. 

III. Tests for Efficiency of Cooling 

The places in a transformer at which the temperature is likely 
to be a maximum depend largely upon the type and construction. 
In modern, section-wound, shell and core type transformers the 
ventilation should be so carefully designed that there can be no 
hot spots, so that the difference between the maximum and aver¬ 
age temperature of the coils will practically be the same as the 
difference between the average temperature of the oil and that of 
the top or hot oil. Thus, if the maximum temperature of the oil 
in the ducts is 10 deg. higher than its average temperature, the 
maximum temperature of the coils will also be about 10 deg. 
higher than their average temperature. 

In order to obtain a proper conception of the efficiency of the 
ventilation of a transformer it is necessary to know not only the 
temperature of the top oil but also that of the oil as it enters the 
ducts, because the average temperature of the transformer 
winding depends upon the average temperature of the oil and the 
maximum temperature of the winding depends upon the maxi¬ 
mum temperature of the oil. There may be a large difference 
between the maximum and average values and it is quite possible 
to have a transformer which seemingly runs cool but the insula¬ 
tion of which will in time deteriorate on account of the high maxi¬ 
mum temperature of the winding. In wire-wound coils great care 
has to be exercised in the design in order to avoid large differences 
in temperature between the inner and outer conductors. There 
is no very good method of measurement which will enable one 
to find the temperature gradient through the coil. 

The following rule may be used to estimate its approximate 
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value when the average temperature of the coils and oil are 
known: 


di — Estimated value of temperature gradient through ex- 
ternal insulation of coil. 

6% = Average temperature of coil above average oil. 

6 = Temperature gradient through coil. 

e = l| e, -I di 

6max = Maximum temperature rise of oil + d. 

This formula assumes, as a matter of course, that the coils are 
efSciently ventilated. 


Thermometers in a transformer can be used only to indicate 
temperatures in the coils, not to measure them. Their useful¬ 
ness consists in their ability to show up anything’ abnormal, 
such as the constriction of a duct. In other words, if a ther¬ 
mometer indicates a winding temperature differing very much 
from that of the hot oil, it is an indication that there is something 
wrong with the ventilation at that point. It has been proposed 
that thermocouples be used to determine the maximum tempera¬ 
ture of transformer coils under load. It is impossible to tell the ex¬ 
act location of the hottest place in a coil and it would therefore be 
necessary, if such a method were adopted, to place a number of 
couples at all the places likely to have a high temperature. It is 
very difficult to see how such a scheme could be used without 
danger both to the operator and the apparatus. The only suit- 
a le place for the application of such methods is in the laboratory 

w ere proper precautions can be taken and where the work is 
done by skilled operators. 


The average temperature can be obtained by the resistance 
method The work of measuring the resistances of the windings 
0 an od transformer should be done as quickly as possible because 
he coils on account of their small specific heat, quickly lose their 

the best way for measur¬ 
ing high resistances is by means of the Wheatstone bridge, while 

the Kelvin bridge may be used. Whatever 
fo +v° settings of the instruments should be adjusted' 

r e approximate values so that the time required for the final 
adjustment may be reduced to a minimum. 

<=0““ercial testing 

tmefsWlTh “®thods of measuring tempera- 

. adhered to, as by their means and with the exercise 

mar^" - tra" 

ormer may easily be determined. 
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IV. Methods of Loading Transformers for Temperature 

Test 

Transformers may be loaded directly on resistance racks or 
any other means for dissipating power; or two or more of them in 
combination may be artificially loaded. The first method of 
loading, on account of the expense involved, is limited to small 
transformers and special transformers where there is only one on 
order. The second method is economical in application, flexible 
in operation and is by far the most satisfactory. 

The methods hitherto in UvSe for artificially loading transform- 




Fig. 1 — Loading Scheme for Fig. 2 —Loading Scheme for More 
Two Transformers than Two Transformers 

ers are applicable only when more than one transformer is avail¬ 
able. They are all modifications of one scheme, which is that 
used for loading two single-phase transformers and is commonly 
referred to as the opposition method,” shown in Fig. 1. Excita¬ 
tion voltage may be supplied from the same circuit as the load 
current or it may be taken from an independent circuit of the 
proper frequency for the transformer. Where a large number of 
similar transformers are to be loaded at the same time their 
primary windings may be connected in parallel and their second¬ 
aries may also be connected in parallel, or the secondary of one 
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transformer in a poup may be paired with that of one of the 
opposition group independently of the secondaries of the other 
transformers in the same group. (See Pig. 2). When there are 



Fig. 3—Scheme for Three-Ph.\se Loading 

three single-phase ^ transformers or one three-phase transformer 
the scheme shown in Fig. 3 may be used. The essential law to be 
observed in these methods when applied to polyphase loading 
IS that the sum of the secondary induced electromotive forces 
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Pig. 4—Scheme for Three-Phase Balanced Lo.ading 


taken around the circuit shall be zero. Six single-phase trans¬ 
formers or two three-phase transformers may be made to take' a 
balanced load from a three-phase circuit by the scheme shown in 
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V. Alternate Open-Circuit and Short-Circuit Method 

The methods of loading transformers just described are appli¬ 
cable only when there are two or more transformers to be tested. 
It is sometimes necessary to test a single transformer, and it is 
generally impossible to obtain another suitable one to run in 
opposition. The following method has been devised to meet 
this condition. 

The alternate open-circuit and short-circuit method of loading 
a transformer is effected by first exciting the transformer to be 
tested so as to obtain a core loss equal in value to the total losses 
of the transformer and running it on open circuit with this excita¬ 
tion for a fraction of a period t, previously decided upon, equal 
to the ratio of normal iron loss to total loss. Secondly, the trans¬ 
former is run on short circuit with a current in the windings of 
such value as to give a short-circuit loss equal to the total loss, 
for the remainder of the period t w^hich is a fraction of the total 
period equal to the ratio of normal copper loss to total loss. The 
cycle is repeated until steady conditions are reached. With 
length of period not too great this method will give results closely 
approximating those obtained by the other methods. 

The theoretical proof of this method is as follows: Assume 
that the copper is initially at the same temperature as the oil, 
which is supposed to have reached its final value. The symbols 
used in this discussion and their definitions are as follows: 

dc = Final average temperature rise of copper above average 
temperature of oil. 

di — Average temperature rise of copper above average 
temperature ot oil at end of first cycle. 

02 = Average temperature rise of copper above average 
temperature of oil at end of open-circuit run in second 
cycle. 

03 = Average temperature rise of copper above average 
temperature of oil at end of second cycle. 

0 ( 2 n - 1 ) = Average temperature rise & copper above average 
temperature of oil at end of nth. cycle. 

02 K = Average temperature rise of copper above oil at end 
of open-circuit part of {n -f- l)th cycle. 

a = Emissivity of coil surface exposed to oil, in watts per 
sq. in. per deg. 

Sc = Total surface of coil exposed to oil, in sq. in. 

'W = Weight of copper, in lb. 
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a: = Time measured from start of run, in hours. 
t = Period in hours. 

Ec = Normal copper loss. 

El = Normal iron loss. 

~ Temperature at end of time Xi on short-circuit. 
Temperature at end of time on open-circuit. 

The value of the average rise in temperature of the coils above 
the average temperature of the coil is given by 



( 1 ) 


With a copper loss E and measuring the time x from the in¬ 
stant at which the average temperature of the oil and coils are 
the same, the temperature rise of the coils above the oil will be 


e 


E 


a S, 


( 


1 


i_) 

5 a. Sc-x / 


8.75 

10 


At the end of time xi we shall have 



“ ( 8.75 Be x, ) ( 3 ) 

\ IQ W / 

If at the end of this time Xi the load be removed and the trans- 

ormer run on open circuit the copper will cool and its temperature 
at tne end of time X 2 will be 




8.75 £I(C 
lQ~Wlc~ 



Considering a cycle of period t, the length of the short-circuit 
portion of the period is 


Ec 

Ec -f" Ef 


t 
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The temperature riwSe of the coils above the average oil at the 
end of this time will then be 



{E^ +■ Ef) dc / 
Ec ' ( 


8.75 Ec^ t 


10 


W (Ec+Ef) 


or 


, designating ^ 


01 = 0t| 1 


1 


8.75 Ec t 

10 


Similarly, 


0. 


01 


8.75 Eft 

10 


03 = 0T ( 1 
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8.75 E,. t 

lo' 


0t| 1 
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8.75 Ec t 
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10 
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1 


8.75 Ec t 


e 




1 


1 


10 


8.75 Ect 
W 6^ 


+ 


10 


W dn 


10 


8.75 (Ef + Ec) t 
W 6^ 




e 


8.75 Ect 
]|^Q W 0 j. 


8.75 («-l) (Ef -i- Ec) t 


10 


w 


( 6 ) 


e 


6 


2 n 


(2 n-1) 


8.75 Efi 

10 


( 6 ) 


The expansion for 02K-iis a geometrical progression which is 
convergent, hence we have 


9rl 1 — 


6 


(2 00 - 1 ) 


8.75 Ec t 
10 ^ 


1 - 


^.75(Ec-{-Ej)i 
10 We^. 


( 7 ) 


^2oo = 


e 


(2 00-1 


8.75 Ef t 


10 


W 9. 


( 8 ) 


If the length of the period t be made exceedingly small, 


— .£. + £, ->■ (9) 


Hence, for very small periods the final value is the same as that 

obtained under normal load conditions. ^ ■ It remains to be seen 

how rnuch of an error is caused by the length of the period t 
being finite. 
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Let us apply this to an actual case of a 150-kv-a. transformer. 
In this transformer 

Ej — 1390 watts 
Ec = 1136 watts 
{Ef 4 - Ec) = 2526 watts 
dc = 17 deg. 

= 37.8 deg. 

W = 270 lb. 

^ = J hr. 


S.75Eft 
W dr 


= 0.596 


8.75 Ef i 

10 =3.945 


8,75 Ect 

W dr 


= 0.486 


8.75 ErJ 

10 = 3.062 


8.75 {Ec + Ef) t 
W dr 


1.082 


8.75 C£c+£/) t 

10 = 12.08 


^( 2 oo-i) = 28,5 deg. 

^2 00 = 7.2 deg. 

The average of these two is 17.85 deg., which is close enough 
to the correct value 6 c = 17 deg. 

For a period / = J hr. 

^(2 00 - 1 ) = 23.3 deg. 

62 00 = 11.74 deg. 

Average = 17.52 deg. 
dc = 17.00 deg. 

Evidently in this particular Case there is very little to be 
gained in accuracy by making the period t less than one-half 
hour. In transformers which have high copper loss as compared 
with iron loss it may be found necessary to use a period of less 
than one-half hour. 


VI— Temperature Tests on Transformers by the Alter¬ 
nate OPEN-eiRCUiT and Short-Circuit Method 

Tests were made on a 150-kv-a. 60-cycle oil-insulated air¬ 
cooled transformer to obtain a comparison between this method 
and the standard opposition method. The results of the various 
tests made indicate a good check between the two methods. The 
transformers chosen agreed closely in characteristics, but m order 
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to eliminate any error due to possible differences between them, 
they were interchanged in the second run. The following are 
the principal values taken from the test results for the purpose 
of comparison. The thermometer readings were taken at the 
middle of the short-circuit part of the cycle. The temperature 
rises by resistances are a mean between those obtained at the 
beginning and end of the short-circuit part of the cycle. 

TEMPERATURE RISES AT FULL LOAD AFTER STEADY 

CONDITIONS WERE REACHED 

Alternate short-circuit and 

Opposition method open-circuit method 


Temperature rise of low-tension coils by 


thermometer. 

38.5 

37 

Temperature rise of high-tension coils by 
thermometer.. 

33.5 

35 

Temperature rise of top oil. 

31.5 

32 

Temperature rise of bottom oil. 

10.5 

11 

RISE OF TEMPERATURE OF WINDING BY RESISTANCE 

Opposition method 

Alternate short-circut and 
open-circuit method 

High-tension. 

33.9 

34.6 

Low-tension... 

40.7 

41.5 


These results are seen to be in very close agreement. The 
readings obtained on a second run with the two transformers 
interchanged are as follows: 

TEMPERATURE RISES AT FULL LOAD AFTER STEADY 

CONDITIONS WERE REACHED 

Alternate open-circuit and 

Opposition method short-circuit method 

Temperature rise of low-tension coils by 


thermometer... . 

35 

36 

Temperature rise of high-tension coils by 

thermometer. 

34 

32 

Temperature rise of top oil. 

29 

30 

Temperature rise of bottom oil. 

9 

10 

TEMPERATURE RISE MEASURED 

BY 

INCREASE OF RESIS- 

TANCE. 

' 

Alternate open-circuit and 

Opposition method 


short-circuit method 

High-tension... 

SB 

34.4 

Low-tension. 

39 

41.0 


High-tension 
Low-tension. 
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All the results cited above were taken with a 30-niinute period. 

The' following rises by resistance were taken with a 15-minute 
period. 

TEMPERATURE RISE MEASURED BY INCREASE OF 

RESISTANCE. 

Alternate open-circuit and 

Opposition method short-circuit method 

High-tension... 33 33 3 

Low-tension. 39 39 'g 

A third test at 125 per cent load was made on the same trans¬ 
formers for temperature rises by the resistance method, with the 
following results. 

TEMPERATURE RISE AT 125 PER CENT LOAD, MEASURED BY 

INCREASE OP RESISTANCE METHOD 

Alternate open-circuit and 

Opposition method short-circuit method 

High-tension. 43 42 g 

Low-tension. 53 53’3 

This method was also tried on a 2500-kv-a. water-cooled 
transformer, in comparison with the opposition method, the same 
flow of water being used in each case. The length of period was 
15 minutes. The results were: 

TEMPERATURE RISE ABO'FE COLD lyATER 

Alternate open-circuit and 

Opposition method short-circuit method 

High-tension. 41.1 41 1 

Low-tension. 39.5 39‘4 

The tests were run a second time with the same results. 

_ The results given indicate that the method of alternate short- 
circuit and open-circuit, as carried out, gives a very close ap¬ 
proximation to the conditions of temperature obtained under 
load. 
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CORRECTION OF TRANSFORMER TEMPERATURES 
FOR VARIATION IN ROOM TEMPERATURE, 
TAKING INTO ACCOUNT BOTH COPPER AND 

IRON LOSSES 


BY C. FORTESCUE 


I. Introduction 

When the temperattire rise of a coil of copper wire is to be 
measured by the increase of resistance method, it is generally 
required that the calculated rise above actual room temperature 
be corrected to give the rise corresponding to a standard room 
temperature, 6.g., the rise which would have resulted if the room 
temperature were 25 deg. cent. ' It usually happens that the 
temperature of the room differs from the generally accepted 
standard of 25 deg. For this reason the rise in temperature is 
found under actual conditions of the test and then a correction 
is made, which depends upon the difference between the actual 
room temperature and the standard room temperature. 

It is proposed in this paper to derive first of all an expression 
for the corrected temperature rise, for any arbitrary room tem¬ 
perature, of a body consisting mainly of copper, based on the 
assumption that the heat loss takes place mostly by convection, 
and that in comparison the amount lost by radiation is negligible. 
Lastly, an expression will be obtained for bodies consisting of 
both iron and copper immersed in a fluid medium which is cooled 
by air. It will be shown that with both iron and copper losses 
taken into account, the difference between the observed tempera¬ 
ture rise and that corrected for the standard room temperature 
is very small, and even when convection alone is taken into 
account it may be considered, as a rule, negligible. 

Within the ordinary range of temperatures, there is the same 
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increase in the resistance of a copper wire for each degree increase 
in temperature. The change in resistance caused by a change 
of one deg. cent., expressed as a fraction of the resistance at a 
definite standard temperature, is termed the temperature coeffi¬ 
cient. The increase in resistance per degree is 0.00428 of the 
resistance at a temperature of zero deg. cent. Hence the re¬ 
sistance at any other temperature may be found by multiplying 
the number of degrees above zero by the coefficient and adding the 
result to the resistance at zero. The increase for each degree is 
0.00386 of the resistance at 25 deg. cent. Therefore, the resist¬ 
ance at a higher temperature may be found by multiplying 
the number of degrees increase by this coefficient and adding 
the result to the resistance at 25 deg. These statements call 
attention to the difference between two coefficients which are in 
common use. 

From the above definition of the temperature coefficient 
is derived the following well-known rule for calculating the 
temperature rise'of a copper conductor above its initial tempera¬ 
ture when the initial and final resistances are given, viz.: 


4 _ t, = ■ (233.6 + h) ( 1 ) 

where h is the initial or room temperature, h the final tempera¬ 
ture and Ri and R^ the initial and final resistances. 

II. Corrected Rise OF Copper Conductors 

The simple formtila given below for determining the corrected 
rise of a coil carrying a current of constant value, is in its general 
form adapted to obtain the rise corrected for any arbitrary room 
temperature, when values of the initial and final resistance for 
any other room temperature are given. It is derived on the 
assumption that the rise in temperature above that of the sur¬ 
rounding air, of an air-cooled conductor carrying a given current, 
is proportional' to the rate of dissipation of energy at the final 
temperature. The formula may be stated as follows * 

4 - 4 = (233.6 + 4) (2) 

where 4 is the arbitrary room temperature and 4 the temperature 
that would be reached by the apparatus if run in a room having 
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this temperature. The formula applies to naturally cooled 
apparatus consisting of copper conductors, provided that the 
effect of radiation can be considered negligible, but with proper 
modifications may also be used for artificially cooled bodies. 

A simple statement of the formula, applicable to every room 
temperature, may be made as follows: If a number of similar 
coils of copper wire in rooms, kept at different constant tempera¬ 
tures, carry equal and constant currents throughout a heat run, 
and the temperature of each body and that of the room in which 
the run is made is, in each case, the same at the start, the per¬ 
centage increase in resistance, when steady temperatures are 
reached, will be the same for each of the coils. 

When the observed temperature rise under any condition of 
room temperature is given, that for any other room temperature 
may be found by the formula 



233.6 ”f" ta 
233.6 + h 



Here {h h) is the observed rise for the test room temperature 

h, and (4 - 4 ) is the corrected temperature rise based on a 
room temperature ta. 

Substituting 25 deg. cent., the A. I. E. E. standard room tem¬ 
perature, in equation (2), the following simple statement of the 
correction formula is obtained: 

If the resistances are given, 

(temperature rise of body above standard room temperature) 

= (observed percentage increase in resistance) X 2.586 (4) 

If the observed temperatures are given, 


(temperature rise of body above standard room temperature) 

_ /___ 258.6 __\ 

\ 233.6 -f observed room temperature / 

X (observed rise) ( 6 ) 

The derivation of formulas (2) and (3) is as follows: 

From the assumed law of cooling, the following relations may 
be derived: 

K ih - 4) = A2/2 ( 6 ) 

K (4 - 4) = RkP ( 7 ) 
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where Z is a factor depending on the surface of the body and its 
heat conductivity, I is the current in the conductor and Rh is 
the final resistance corresponding to the temperature 4 . 

From the definition given for temperature coefficient, it follows 
that 

Ri, _ 233.6 + 4 
R 2 ~ 233.6 + h 

and therefore, by (6) and (7), 

4 — tg __ 233.6 + 4 
4 — 4 233,6 -f" 4 

^ 233.6 4“ 4 — (4 — 4 ) 

233.6 4" 4 — (4 — 4 ) 


233.6 4" 4 

233.6 4“ 4 


.whence is derived formula (3) 



233.6 + 4 

233.6 “b 4 


Substituting from (1), formula (2) is obtained. 


(4 - 4 ) = (233.6 + 4) 


To illustrate this formula by an example, take the case of a 
body composed of copper wires run in a room.whose temperature 
is 35 deg. cent, throughout the run; the observed final resist¬ 
ance when a steady temperature is reached is 20 per cent higher 
than the initial resistance; to determine its temperature rise cor¬ 
rected for a room temperature of 25 deg. cent. 

Here the temperature rise obtained by test was 53.6 deg. 
Applying formula (4), the corrected rise is found to be 20 X 

2.586 = 51.7 deg. cent. 

The above formulas have been derived on the assumption that 
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the rate of dissipation of heat from a body by convection is 
directly proportional to the difference in temperature of the body 
and the air. This law is commonly referred to as Newton’s 
law of cooling.” If the effect of radiation is negligible and there 
is a free circulation of air, and its temperature is not raised appre¬ 
ciably after leaving the body, this law holds good. For bodies 
cooled by air flowing through constricted paths, such as air¬ 
cooled transformers, the average temperature of the coils will 
depend upon the average temperature of the air in the ducts, 
and the difference between these two values will depend upon 
the rate of dissipation of heat; but the average temperature of 
the air in the ducts, on account of the larger flow at the higher 
difference of temperature between coils and air obtained with 
higher room temperature, will not be proportional to the rate 
of dissipation of heat. In such cases the correction obtained by 
formula (3) will be too great. 

The formulas (2) and (3) are suitable only for bodies whose 
external radiating surface is very small compared with the sur-’ 
face reached by convection currents. They will therefore apply 
to bodies cooled by forced convection. If the body is to be cooled 
by natural air circulation and has a smooth external blackened 
surface, so that the heat lost by radiation becomes appreciable, 
the formulas will give corrections very much too high, or even, 
in some cases, indicate a positive correction where it should 
properly be negative. 

III. Corrected Rise Considering both Copper and Iron 

It will be noted that the formulas which have been developed 
for obtaining corrected temperature rise by the increase of re¬ 
sistance method apply only to electrical apparatus composed 
wholly of copper conductors, or where the copper part of the 
apparatus may be considered separately from the rest on account 
of being heat-insulated from it. For air-cooled bodies consist¬ 
ing of both iron and copper, as, for instance, generators, it is 
very difficult to obtain a correction formula for room tempera¬ 
ture , but in the case of apparatus in which both copper and iron 
are cooled by a common medium, such as oil, it is possible to 
obtain an approximate expression for corrected rise. Consider¬ 
ing the case of oil-insulated air-cooled apparatus, such as oil 
transformers, let ti — initial room temperature, t 2 = final tem¬ 
perature of the copper, 4 = standard room temperature, t, ~ 
corrected temperature. Let corresponding values of R he 
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designated by i?i, and Ri\ let i?o = resistance of body at 0 
deg. cent., and let W be the iron loss. Then, approximately. 


X (k - k 

0 = P Ri + W 

(8) 

K (4 - 4 

,) = PR, + W 

(9) 


h - ta _ P Ri + W 
k - k P Ri + W 


2^ (233.6 + k) + W 

Ti P 

2^ (233.6 + h) + W 


233 6 ~ ~ “I" 

233 0 [(233.6 + t ^) — {h — /i)] + W 

(233.6 + k) + W 

72 J? 

233 6 + ^i) + 




P Ra + W 
P Rj + W 



This may be stated in the following words: 

In air-cooled electrical apparatus composed of copper con¬ 
ductors and iron, immersed in a common medium, in which the 
copper carries a current of given value and the iron is subjected 
to a periodically changing induction of given magnitude, the 
temperature rise, when steady conditions are reached for any 
arbitrary room temperature, may be obtained from that cal¬ 
culated for any other room temperature, by multiplying this 
observed rise by the ratio of the total losses at the arbitrary 
and the given room temperature. 

^ The observed rise at the room temperature of the test may be 
either that obtained by thermometer or by the increase in re¬ 
sistance method, using formula ( 1 ). 
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^ When it is desirable to obtain a closer approximation than tjiat 
given above, the following procedure may be followed. 

First, obtain the average temperature rise of the oil or 
common cooling medium above the test room temperature and 
correct to standard room temperature by formula ( 10 ). Next 
obtain the average rise of copper above the average temperature 
of the oil under test conditions and correct to the corrected oil 
temperature by equation (3); the sum of these two will give the 

temperature rise of the copper corrected to standard room tem¬ 
perature. 

^ Applying the formula to a practical example—^An oil-insulated 
air-cooled transformer has copper loss, at 25 deg. cent., 1000 
watts, iron loss 1000 watts. At a room temperature of 35 deg. 
cent, the oil rose to an average of 25 deg. above the air. The 
average temperature of the copper above the oil was 15 deg. cent. 
What is the corrected average temperature rise of the copper 
at a room temperature of 25 deg. cent.? 

Total loss at 25 deg. cent. = 2000 watts 
Total loss at 35 deg. cent. = 2038 watts 


Corrected rise of oil = ^ (u - 

Ri + W ^ 



2000 

2038 


X 25 = 24.5 deg. cent. 


Corrected average rise of coils above average temperature of oil 


= observed rise X — corrected oil temp. 

233.6 + observed room temp. 


= 15 X 


233.6+49.5 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^3.6 + 60 ^ 


Corrected temp, rise of coils above air = 38.95.deg. cent. 

The observed value was 40 deg. cent. 

Thus, even when cooling by convection of air only is taken into 
account, the correction is so small as to be negligible in most cases. 

In fact, the correction is, as a rule, less than the probable errors 
in observation. 
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It has been assumed in the deduction of formula ( 10 ) that the 
average temperature rise of the oil is proportional to the total 
heat dissipated. This would be true only if the rate of flow of the 
convection currents of oil were constant. As a matter of fact, 
the oil will flow faster as the temperature rise of the coils above 
the oil increases. The flow will also be inversely proportional 
to the viscosity of the oil, which decreases as its temperature, 
increases. The correction, therefore, given by the above rule, 
is always too great, and if, in addition, the heat lost by radiation 
on account of the higher coil , temperatures reached with higher 
room temperature be taken into account, the correction will 
probably be reduced to zero, and, in some cases, instead of a 
positive correction as assumed in the rules, a negative correction 
may be necessary. 
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THE TEMPERATURE RISE OF STATIONARY INDUC¬ 
TION APPARATUS AS INFLUENCED BY THE 
EFFECTS OF TEMPERATURE, BAROMETRIC 
PRESSURE AND HUMIDITY OF THE COOL¬ 
ING MEDIUM 


BY J. J. FRANK AND W. O. DWYER 


The proper correction to be applied to the temperature rise 

of apparatus when tested or operating under conditions differing 

from those which have been accepted as a reference standard 

has been investigated and discussed, and various conclusions 
drawn. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to present a short theoretical 

resume of the considerations that enter into the above, together 

with the results of an investigation that has been made on some 

transformers under test to verify the conclusions which have been 
reached. 

The room temperature to be considered as a reference standard 
as given in the Standardization Rules of the A. I. E. E. is 25 deg. 
cent., as stated in section 268, reading as follows; 

Room Temperature. The rise of temperature should be 
referred to the standard condition of a room temperature of 25 
deg. cent.'^ 

The barometric pressure to be considered standard as given 
in the Standardization Rules of the A. I. E. E. is 760 mm. (29.92 
in.) as stated in Section 270 and 271, reading as follows: 

Barometric Pressure. Ventilation. A barometric pressure 
of 760 mm. and normal conditions of ventilation should be con¬ 
sidered as standard, and the apparatus under test should neither 
be exposed to draft nor enclosed, except where expressly 
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specified. The barometric pressure needs to be considered only 
when differing greatly from 760 mm. 

“Barometric Pressure Correction. When the barometric 
pressure differs greatly from the standard pressure of 760 mm. 
of mercury, as at high altitudes, a correction should be applied. 
In the absence of more nearly accurate data, a correction of one 
per cent of the observed rise in temperature for each 10mm. 
deviation from the 760 mm. standard is recommended. For 
example, at a barometric pressure of 680 mm. the observed rise 

of temperature is to be reduced by = g per cent.” 

In artificially cooled apparatus no mention is made of the 
proper correction to be applied when the temperature of the 
cooling medium differs from the temperature of the enveloping 
air. In water-cooled apparatus no instructions are given for a 
standard reference temperature of the water. In apparatus 
coo ed by air blast, no instructions are given in case the supply 

of air IS taken from a source other than the room in which the 
apparatus is being tested. 

No eorrection for changes in humidity is given. 

General Theory of Dissipation of Heat from a Body 

The rate of dissipation of heat from a body is dependent upon 

1. Kadiation 

2. Convection 

3. Conduction. 

The transfer and final dissipation of heat is accomplished in 
several stages, each of which involves some or all of the above 
factors, i.e., radiation, convection and conduction. We may 

foUows^ group the steps, in stationary induction apparatus, as 

a. From the core or from the conductor, through the insula¬ 
tion, to the cooling medium in contact with it. 

b. Through the cooling medium to the case, tank or cooling 

c. Through the casing or cooling coils to the medium which 
nnally cames away the heat. 

Classification based on the several methods of cooling divides 
stationary induction apparatus into five groups as follows; 

1 . 00 e Natural Draft. In this class of apparatus the 

coolmi .s dependent npon (a) only. The heat it carried along 
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the conductor or through the conductor to its exposed portion 
by conduction, through the insulation by the same process, and 
dissipated by radiation and convection. 

(ii) Self-Cooled Oil-Insulated. In this class of apparatus steps 
(a), (b) ^ and^ (c) are involved. The transfer of heat is accom¬ 
plished in this case by conduction through the insulation, con¬ 
vection and some radiation through the oil and convection and 
radiation from the tank. 

(iii) Aftijicictlly Cooled hy Cifculo/tiofi of Oil, In this class of 
apparatus steps (a), (b) and (c) are involved. The transfer of 
heat is accomplished by conduction through the insulation, 
convection and some radiation through the oil, and convection 
and radiation from (a) external radiators (b) water-cooled coils. 

(iv) A-ftificiclly Cooled VUateT-Cooled AppciTCLtus . In this class 
of apparatus the transfer of heat is similar to that in (ii) with 
the modification that most of the heat is earned away by convec¬ 
tion by water circulated in cooling coils. 

(v) AftificicLlly Cooled Aiv-Blcist AppoTotus. In this class 
of apparatus the cooling may be dependent upon (a) only, 
where the air blast is in direct contact with the windings and core, 
or the cooling may be dependent on (a), (b) and (c), in such 

apparatus in which the blast of air comes in contact with the 
outside of the case or tank. 

Radiation 

The Quantity of heat dissipated by radiation may be expressed 
by Stefan-Boltzman’s law by 

W. = {Tf ^ m (1) 

where K = constant depending upon the diathermancy or 
transmissive power of the medium, upon the nature and color of 
the surface and upon the size of the enclosure in which body is 
dissipating heat. 

ri = absolute temperature of the apparatus. 

Tg = absolute temperature of surrounding objects. 

Convection 

The calculation by mathematical considerations of the amount 
of energy dissipated by convection requires the use of one or 
more empirical constants. Much work along this line has been 
done by Prof. Kennedy and Dr. Langmuir, the results of the 
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latter’s investigations being pirblished in the Physical Review and 
the A. I. E. E. Transactions.* 

These investigations have been made for the most part on the 
dissipation of energy from fine wires at high temperatures where 
the amount dissipated by radiation is very small. Dr. Langmuir 
has shown, however, that in the dissipation from plane surfaces 
where the radiation factor is considerable the formulas developed 
may be used with excellent results. 

Dr. Langmuir’s theory is that the dissipation of heat by con¬ 
vection occurs by conduction through a film of adhering gas, the 
energy being conducted through this film by molecular diffusion 
to the moving convection currents of the surrounding gas and 
so carried away. Further, the results of his experiments show that 
the thickness of this film is constant (0.43 cm.) (for constant 
room temperature and pressure) and that the dissipation of energy 
by convection is almost entirely dependent upon the thickness of 
this conducting film. 

While no data are given on the relative values of dissipation 
by convection from horizontal and vertical plane surfaces, the 
experimental values as obtained from wires show, that the convec¬ 
tion is somewhat less for vertical wires than for horizontal. 

This difference will be more pronounced in case of plane sur¬ 
faces, but the decreased efficiency will be more than compensated 
for by the flue or chimney action where the convection currents are 
constrained to move in restricted spaces such as ducts, corruga¬ 
tions, flues, etc. For this type of surface the effectiveness of dissi¬ 
pation by convection will probably be greater than for horizontal 
plane surface, provided that the surface does not become so com¬ 
plicated that friction will seriously affect the convection currents. 

Assuming that the dissipation of heat by convection takes 
place by conduction through a film of adhering gas. Dr. Lang¬ 
muir has developed a formula for this, of the form 



4>i ~ 4>2 
B 


= watts dissipated per sq. cm. 


where B = thickness of adhering, film and ^ is a function of 
T of the form 

<^ = 1.93 X 10-6 (1 0.00012 T) j^2/3 _ 248 

-f 1243/2 tan-i \/ (2) 

for air. 

♦Transactions, A. I. E. E., 1912, XXXI, Part I, page 1229. 
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Conduction 

Conduction consists of the transfer of heat from one part of 
one body to another part of same body or from one body to an¬ 
other without any bodily transfer. 

^ The amount of energy transferred by conduction is propor¬ 
tional to the specific heat resistance, to the density of the heat 
flux and to the length of the path, i.e.^ the rate of transmission 
of heat by conduction is proportional to the gradient or fall of 
temperature per unit , length of path along the lines of flux flow. 


W, 


K (T, -T,)At 

I 


(for uniform gradient) 



where t = Time 
A — Area 
I = Length 
K — Conductivity 


Effects of Temperature of Cooling Medium, on Heat 

Dissipation 

Section 269 of the A. I. E, E. Standardization Rules covers the 
correction to be applied to the temperature rise of apparatus 

when the reference temperature varies from 25 deg. cent. This 
rule reads: 

“ If the room temperature during test differs from 25 deg. cent., 
correction on account of difference in resistance should be made 
by changing the observed rise of temperature by one'-half per 
cent for each degree centigrade.” 

The correction as applied means an increase of one-half of one 
per cent per degree in the observed rise when room is below 25 
deg. cent, and a decrease of one-half of one per cent if the room 
temperature is greater than 25 deg. cent. The reference of 25 
deg. cent, refers to a constant room temperature, a condition 
which IS hard to maintain in practise. hJo provision is made for 
applying correction when room temperature is varying, or for 
correction for artificially cooled apparatus. 

a. Influence of Room Temperature on Radiation. From equa¬ 
tion ( 1 ) the quantity of. heat dissipated by radiation from a hot 

body at temperature Ti to surrounding objects at temperature 
T% is given by 

^ K{Tf - T2^) 
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It is apparent from the nature of the equation that will 
increase with T 2 for a constant difference between Ti and T 2 or 
in other words, for a given rise above room temperature, more 
watts will be dissipated the higher the room temperature, or the 
dissipation of a given quantity of heat by radiation will be accom¬ 
panied by a less rise above room temperature the higher the room 
temperature. 

Fig. 1 gives values of Ti^ — for constant rises above differ¬ 
ent temperatures of surrounding objects. An inspection of these 
curves will show that for a 40-deg. rise at 0 deg. cent., Ti^ — T 2 ^ 
is 400 X 10^ while for the same rise at 60 deg. cent, the value of 
Ti^ — is 720 X 10^, an increase of 80 per cent in the effective- 



ness of radiation. Consequently the same watts dissipated by 

radiation for a 40 deg. rise above 0 deg. cent, gives only a 24 
deg. cent, nse at 60 deg. cent. 

^ dissipated by radiation 

="Jn ^ temperatures, assuming K 

. « X 10 , l e 90 per cent value of a perfect black body. 

■ Influence of Room Temperature on Convection. The amount 

fSO^dTf convection at constant room temperature 

(.oU de^,. cent.) is given in equation (2) 


W, 


^1 — <^i 

B 


where B = 0.43 cm. 
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and 

^ = 1.93 X 1.0-' (1 + 0.00012 T) ["2/3 r3/2 - 248 ri/2 

+2 X 1243/2 tan-i \/ 

In Fig. 3, 0 has been plotted against temperature. Now it has 
been found that while B isdndependent of temperature of body 
Ti it varies with J’ 2 , and Dr. Langmuir has found for free convec¬ 
tion it is proportional to it, i,e., 

Bi = B X where B = 0.43 at 30 deg. cent. 



WATTS DISSIPATED PER SQ CM. BY RADIATION 
C90 PER CENT BLACK BODY.) 

Fig. 2 

Fig. 4 gives watts dissipated by convection for rises above 
various room temperatures. Unlike the dissipation by radia¬ 
tion, the energy dissipated by convection for a constant rise 
decreases with increasing room temperature, but to a much less 
extent, being almost independent of temperature. 

In case of oil-insulated apparatus, convection also comes into 
play in the transfer of heat from the coils or core to the surface 
of the enclosing case or cooling coils. The process is no doubt 
similar to that for air, consisting in a transfer of heat through the 
adhering film of oil by conduction, and then by convection cur¬ 
rents to the case, where a similar transfer takes place. The film 
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of oil is probably subject to same changes due to velocity and 
temperature as is the air film. Further, with increasing tempera¬ 
ture the viscosity of the oil will change considerably, with a 
corresponding increase in velocity of convection currents. The 
net result, of a higher room temperature on this step will be a 
more uniform distribution of temperature, so that while the top 
on wiU be cooler and the bottom oil hotter, the average mean 
temperature will be lowered. This is shown in Fig. 6, while in 
Fig. 5 are given curves showing changes in viscosity with tempera¬ 
ture of some transformer oils. 

In connection with the effect of oil on temperature rise of ap- 



PlG. 3 

^ X 100 = 4.19 X 4.6 X 10-< (1 -t- 0.00012r) X 7'V!— 248ri/2+ 2760 tan -‘s/l) 

paratus it should also be noted that with increasing temperature 
the volume- of oil and the wetted surface is increased. The 
linear expansion of transil oil may be expressed by 

V j = Vo (1 -f 0.000895 T) 

■When Ft = Volume at temperature T 
Fo = Volume at deg. cent. 

T = Temperature in deg. cent. 

c. On Conduction. From equation (3) we had 

.... K{Ti-Ti) , 

Wd -i-i-- A t 
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The transfer is inversely proportional to the resistance to the 
passage of heat. 

Copper has practically no temperature coefficient for conduc¬ 
tion, while the coefficient for iron is 0.00075. 

Of the insulations, the conductivity of mica is unaffected by 
changes in temperature, while fibrous and cellulous materials 
such as are frequently used for turn and coil insulation, have a 
very considerable temperature coefficient, the thermal resistance 
being about 25 per cent less at 100 deg. cent, than at 0 deg. cent. 

The effect of room temperature on conduction will in any case 
be small, but will always tend to decrease the resistance of this 
step with increasing temperature of room. 



WATTS PER SQ. CM. DISSIPATED BY CONVECTION. 

Fig. 4 

The net effects of changes of room temperature on the dissipa¬ 
tion of heat energy from stationary induction apparatus are 

a. Effective radiation is greater the higher the room tempera¬ 
ture. 

b. The dissipation by convection in air is practically in¬ 
dependent of room temperature. The transfer of heat by the 
convection currents in oil, immersed transformers will, however, 
be somewhat increased with higher room temperature. 

c. Conduction will be better at higher room temperature. 

Constant Losses 

For a constant loss we would expect, therefore, that apparatus 
would operate at a lower temperature rise the higher the tempera- 
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ttire of the surrounding air. The actual change in rise will of 
course depend upon the proportion of losses dissipated by 
radiation and convection. In the case of dissipation from tank 
surfaces this proportion varies greatly with different styles of 




Fig. 6 


tanks. ^ The radiation value will be greatest on plain tanks, 
decreasing as the surface becomes more complicated by ribs, 
corrugations, flues, pipes, radiators, etc., the addition of which 
tends o^y to increase the convection component if the external 
dimensions remain the same* 
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In order to apply any correction to the emissive constants it 
is necessary to segregate the values for radiation and convection 
and apply to each separately. 

7 gives watts dissipated by various styles of tanks per 
square inch surface at 0 deg. cent, and 60 deg. cent., thepercent- 



Fig. 7—Total Watts Dissipated per sq. cm. (90 per cent Radia¬ 
tion + 100 per cent Convection.) 
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Fig. 8—Tank Dissipation 

Corrections to be applied in reducing observed rises to room temperature of 25 deg. 
cent.—'Constant losses. 

When T 2 > 25 deg. cent, subtract correction. 

When T 2 < 25 deg. cent, add correction. 


age dissipation by radiation varying from 40 per cent to 16.6 per 
cent at 25 deg. cent. 

Fig. 8 gives correction for temperature for constant losses for 
same tanks, to reduce to a standard reference of 25 deg. cent, 
room. 
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Increasing Losses 

While the core loss is practically independent of the tempera¬ 
ture, the load losses {PR) will increase with the temperature, due 
to the temperature coefficient of copper. This difference in P R 
amounts to 0.0042 per cent for each degree variation and allow¬ 
ance must be made for this increase in losses in determining 

• _ ^ room temperatures, together with the 

increased effectiveness of the emissive constants. 

Fig. 9 gives the correction for room temperature for various 

proportions of PR, also for different proportions of radiation and 
convection. 



30 40 50 60 

DEGREES CENTIGRADE 


riG. 9 —Tank Dissipation. 

cent.-lTc?ei“ng*loies^^?^^ temperature of 25 deg. 

' > 25 deg. cent, subtract correction. 

When 2.2 -5 deg. cent, add correction. 
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Water-Cooled Apparatus 

This type of apparatus depends on the dissipation of heat by 
two factors, either of which may vary greatly in temperature. 
^ hile the greater part of the heat is carried away by convection 
by coohng water, the dissipation from the tank may have a con- 
siderable influence on the temperature rise of such apparatus, as 
the table on the following page shows. 

It is possible in the case of this class of apparatus, under 
certain conditions of temperature of room and ingoing water, to 
have the tank absorbing heat from the air while under test and 
contributing to a higher rise of the apparatus. 
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The surface of the cooling coils will usually approximate to 
that of the tank in area, but effectiveness of the cooling water is 
much superior to the air. Following is a table of rises with differ¬ 
ent temperatures of ingoing water and air temperatures: 


Loss 

watts 

Sur 

face 

Temp 

erature 

cent. 

s deg. 

Watts 

dissipated 

Oil 

rises ab 

ove 

Tank 

Cooling 

coil 

In 

water 

Air 

Idler 

Tank 

Cooling 

coil 

In 

water 

Air 

Idler 

5000 

10000 

10000 

25 

25 

25 

900 

4100 

H 

16® 

16® 


u 

U 

25 

0 

8 

2700 

2300 


13® 

30® 

u 

a 

u 

0 

25 

17 

—400* 

5400 

HI 

—7® 

1® 

u 

u 

u 

0 

50 

33 

—1800* 

6800 

20® 

—30® 

—13® 

u 

u 

a 

50 

0 

18® 

4600 

400 

10® 

60® 

42® 


*Heat absorbed by tank. 


The radiating surface of the tank is greater than that of the 
cooling coils on the smaller units (up to say 1000 kw.), while on 
the larger sizes it is much less, so that the influence of room 
temperature will not be felt so much. 

Changing from one temperature to another of ingoing water 
will introduce very little difference in rise (provided the air 
temperature is same as ingoing water) since the specific heat of 
water increases only slightly with temperature and the increased, 
effectiveness of radiation of tank with temperature may be neg¬ 
lected. 

Effect of Barometric Changes on Dissipation of Heat 

a. Radiation. Since changes in pressure are unaccompanied 
by any change in the diathermancy of the surrounding medium 
the heat dissipated by radiation will be unaffected by changes 
in pressure. 

b. Convection. It has been found that for constant room 
temperature, the energy dissipated by convection is proportional 
to B (thickness of film). 

For free convection Dr. Langmuir’s experiments show that the 
thickness of the adhering film varies with the 0.75th power of 
the pressure, while for forced convection this value was somewhat 
less. Using 90 per cent radiation value, the writers found the 
value for free convection to be somewhat less than this, being 
about the 0.64th power (free convection). 
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Fig. 10 gives watts dissipated by convection plotted against 
pressure for a 40 deg. rise at 25 deg. cent, using constant 0.75. 

c. Conduction. This will be unaffected by changes in pres¬ 
sure. 

. result of a change in pressure of surrounding air on 

dissipation of energy from a heated body will be that with in¬ 
creased pressure a less rise will be experienced with constant 
losses. 

The difference in rise with different pressures will of course 
depend, as it did in case of room temperature, on the proportion 



of the emissive constants. Thus, apparatus having smooth 

contours, where the proportion of heat dissipated by radiation 

IS a maximum, will be least affected by changes in pressure, while 

those with complicated contours will have a large correction for 
pressure. 

The correction for room temperature will also vary with pres¬ 
sure, increasing with decreasing pressure. It is not' possible to 

app y t e same correction factor for room temperature at dif- 
lerent atmospheric pressures. 

Air-Blast Apparatus 

^ In this type of apparatus, the cooling of both core and coils 
IS accomplished almost entirely by convection, the heat being 
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carried away by the convection currents caused by the blast. 
Very little heat will be dissipated by radiation from the windings, 
their insulation covering being at best a poor radiator, while the 
windings are generally so placed that what heat is radiated by 
one surface is absorbed by the next, and vice versa. 

Air-blast apparatus is either rated for operation at a certain 
air pressure or with a certain volume passing through the coils 
per minute. 

Where the rating is based on volume of air it is evident that 
the weight of air per cubic foot increases with the atmospheric 
pressure, decreases with the temperature and is practically in¬ 
dependent of the quantity of moisture (except where fog-laden 
air is used). Since all the heat must be carried off by convection, 
it is evident that with increasing altitude or increasing tempera¬ 
ture, the rise will increase for a constant volume of air passing 
through the ducts, the per cent increase being proportional to 
the temperature and inversely proportional to the pressure. It 
is probable that, as in the case for free convection, the correction 
for forced convection will vary more nearly as the 0.75th power 
which Dr. Langmuir found. 

When the rating is based on air pressure, since the viscos¬ 
ity does not change with pressure, the sanae volume of air 
will pass through for the same difference in pressure, and 
correction will be the same as (1). The viscosity changes 
with the temperature, however, so that for the same pressure 
the volume will change with temperature while the specific 
heat will also change slightly with temperature. It should 
be expected, therefore, that since the viscosity varies as J** (ap¬ 
proximately) and the weight as T~^ the weight per second would 
vary as T ~^. neglecting change in specific heat. 

Fig. 11 gives.corrections to be applied to the observed readings 
for variations in atmospheric pressure (constant temperature) 
for free and forced convection. 

Fig. 12 gives correction to be applied to observed readings for 
variation in atmospheric temperature (constant losses) for forced 
convection. 

Effect of Humidity Changes on Heat Dissipation 

Radiation. Since water vapor is not perfectly diathermous, 
radiation from a heated body will be affected by its presence in 
the atmosphere surrounding the body. 

While there is practically no absorption in dry air, the presence 
of water vapor does increase the absorption somewhat. 
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Investigators differ greatly in their estimates of the absorp¬ 
tion of water vapor and its effect on radiation. While the heat 
absorbed by the vapor will increase the temperature of the air 
a small amount, it is evident that the effect on radiation will in 
any case_ be small, below saturation. 

Convection. The presence of water vapor in the atmosphere 
will affect the quantity of energy dissipated by convection in so 
much as it affects the conductivity of the adhering film. We 
would expect, therefore, since the specific heat of water vapor 
is greater than dry air, that the conduction of the film B would be 

increased, and the effectiveness of dissipation by convection 
increased. 

An inspection of Table III shows that for ordinary tempera- 



Fig. 11 


tures and barometric pressures, even up to the saturation value, 
the percentage of moisture compared to air (by weight) is very 
small, amounting at most to a few percent, so that it can have 
very little effect on the convection value. The values as obtained 
by experiments seem to verify this, the difference in rises with 
varying percentage of moisture being entirely negligible. 

In the case of fog-laden air where particles of water are actually 
present, the case is very different, and a very considerable correc¬ 
tion would have to be made. 

Experimental Observations 

Tests were made on two duplicate standard lighting trans¬ 
formers (oil-insulated, self-cooled), with losses within § of - 1 
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per cent of each other. It was necessary to increase the losses 
above normal so as to obtain a 40-deg. rise by oil. This increase 
in losses was accomplished by holding over-load current, but 
normal excitation. 

Heat tests were conducted in large pressure tanks, one trans¬ 
former being placed in each tank, as shown in Fig. 16. The trans¬ 
formers were placed on wooden tables resting on the bottoms of 
the tanks, the tops of the tables being nearly same area as base 
of transformer cases. Tanks were supplied with radiating coils 
connected to a steam and water source. An insulating asbestos 
shield was placed over the cooling coils so as to protect the trans¬ 
formers from their direct radiation. 

Both tanks were provided with chloride driers through which 



Fig. 12—Correction for Air-Blast Apparatus Only—Assuming 

Constant Losses. 

When T 2 > 25 deg, cent, add correction. 

When T 2 < 25 deg. cent, subtract correction. 


air could be introduced under a pressure. In addition, vacuum 
connection could also be made. 

The system of switching was so arranged that when the heat 
run was interrupted resistance measurements could be quickly 
taken. 

Temperatures were taken by means of generator bulb ther¬ 
mometers read directly from a central dial while run was on. The 
thermometers were placed as in Fig. 16, check thermometers 
being used at the more important places. In addition, wet and 
dry bulb check readings were taken by spirit thermometers. 

Very little heat was conducted from the transformer tank to 
the cover, as a gasket of felt packing was placed between them. 
The temperature of the cover was very little above the surround- 
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ing air so it was neglected in calculating radiating surface, 
bince the base rested on a wooden table, practically no heat was 
conducted from h. The total wetted surface at 25 deg. cent, was 
6620 sq. cm. which corresponds to a radiating surface on outside of 
tank of 7020 sq. cm. The actual effective surface due to conduc¬ 
tion to unwetted portion will be greater than this, and in this 
case equal to 8500 sq. cm. 

Further, the temperature of the case was different at different 
heights, being a maximum at top oil level, and decreasing toward 
top and bottom, the bottom temperature being less, the less the 
viscosity of the oil. To reduce to effective temperature for the 
whole tank it would be necessary to integrate from top to bottom. 


TABLE I 


Watts 

Press, in 

P~ 0.378 E 

Grains 
H 2 O per 
liter 

Temp. deg. cent. 

Rise deg. 

loss 

mm. 

in mm. 

Air 

Top oil 

cent, 
top oil 

422 

437 

236 

235 

216 

208 

0.342 

0.703 

27.5 

59.0 

78,0 

99.2 

50.5 

40.2 

423 

436 

475 

477 

470 

470 

0.264 

2.11 

30.0 

59.5 

76.0 

98.0 

46.0 

38.5 

422 

435 

440 

740 

735 

734 

737 

733 

731 

0.194 

0.362 

0.622 

24.5 

45.0 

61.0 

71.4 

86.3 

96.0 

41.9 

41.3 

35.0 

420 

435 

1245 

1244 

1233 

1231 

0.292 

0.565 

26.0 

61.0 

. 66.0 
93.0 

40.0 

32.0 

413 

435 

1780 

1778 

1772 

1770 

0.256 

1.44 

26.5 

59.5 

63.0 

91.5 

36.5 

32.0 


In the present case, we have taken average temperatures, which 
Will probably be sufficiently close. 


Test Observations 

I. Reading taken to Determine Effect of Temperature of Sur¬ 
rounding Air. Corrections made in pressure readings for elastic 
vapor pressure E of the water vapor present according to 

P = Ex - 0.378 E 

P ~ Calculated pressure in mm. 

-Pi = Observed 

JE = Elastic vapor pressure in mm. 
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Fig.- 13 gives curves of the above with values in Table I (neg¬ 
lecting humidity),plotted with observed values and also corrected 
for constant losses. As would be expected from the previous dis- 



Fig. 13 


cussion, the correction is greatest where the convection value is 
least, that is, at low pressures. 

II. Efect of Pressure. 


TABLE II A 


Watts loss 

Press 
in mm. 

422 

236 

423 

358 

423 

475 

420 

734 

415 

1252 

410 

1780 

410 

2280 


Grains 
HaO 
per liter 

Temp. deg. cent. 

Rise deg. 
cent, 
top oil 

Air 

Oil 

0.077 

29.0 

80.0 

51.0 

0.099 

29.5 

78.0 

48.5 

0.117 

28.2 

75.5 

47.3 

0.176 

30.0 

71.8 

41.8 

0.236 

29.6 

69.5 

40.0 

0.256 

26.5 

63.0 

36.5 

0.301 

25.0 

59.0 

34.0 


P — 0.378 E 
in mm. 


224 

355 

471 

732 

1245 

1774 

2273 


TABLE II B 


438 

437 

435 

433 

432 


236 

210 

0.705 

59.0 

99.2 

476 

470 

2.08 

59.5 

98.0 

731 

731 

0.622 

61.0 

96.0 

1248 

1237 

0.565 

61.0 

93.0 

1780 

1774 

1.44 

59.5 

91.5 


40.2 

38.5 

35.0 

32.0 

32.0 
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Fig. 14 gives curves plotting temperature rise against pressure 
for 30 and 60 deg. cent, room temperature. 

Heat tests were also conducted on three 125-kw. self-cooled, 
oil-insulated transformers assembled in simple corrugated tanks 



at Schenectady, Pittsfield, Grand Junction, Colo., and Leadville, 
Colo., to determine what effect the altitude had on heating. 
Following is a summary of the tests made. 


TABLE II C 


Place 


Watts loss 



Grains H 2 O per liter 


Oil rise deg. cen 


Schenectady.'.., . 

Pittsfield. 

Grand Junction.. 
Leadville.. 


4820 

4820 

3965 

4570 


758 

732 

631 

518 


0.151 

0.116 

0.202 

0.197 


36.0 

37.5 

32.5 

39.6 


Reduced to same loss the rises are given in Fig. 15 and Table 
II D. 


TABLE II D 


Place 


Schenectady.. . 

Pittsfield. 

Grand Junction 
Leadville.. 


Watt loss 

P. 0.378 E 

Grs. H 2 O per liter 

Oil rise deg, cent. 

4820 

758 

0.151 

36.0 

4820 

732 

0.116 

37.5 

4820 

631 

0.202 

39.5 

4820 

518 

0.197 

44.0 
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III. Effect of Humidity. Humidity measurements were 
taken by wet and dry bulb thermometers, the elastic force of the 
vapor being calculated according to formula. 

E = El - 0.00066 F (t - h) |1 + 0.00115 (/ -- ti\ 
where E == Vapor pressure in mm. 

~ “ of saturated aqueous vapor. 

P = Pressure in mm. 

/ = Temperature of dry bulb (deg. cent.) 
h = “ wet (deg. cent.) 


Weight of one liter of dry air at 0 deg. cent, was taken as 19.52 
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Weight in grains of water present in one liter of air was cal¬ 
culated from 



62.3X5 ,.5 
29.92-E ^ 


0.378 E 
P 


X 0.1952 grains 


TABLE III 


Watts 

Pres¬ 

sure 

P — 0.378 E 

Grs. H 2 C 
per liter 

Grs. dry 
) air per 
liter 

Per cent 
moisture 
by wt. 

Temp 

air. 

Temp 

top 

oil 

1 Rise 
top 
oil 

422 

236 

234 

0.078 

5.65 

1.3 

29.0 

80.0 

51 

ii 

ii 

232 

0.156 

5.62 

2.6 

27.5 

78.5 

51 

U 

U 

216 

0.342 

5.50 

6.2 

27.5 

78.0 

50.5 

422 

358 

353 

0.100 

9.70 

0.99 

29.5 

78.0 

48.5 

a 

U 

352 

0.123 

9.70 

1.31 

28.0 

76.5 

48.5 

422 

475 

471 

0.087 

12.15 

0.715 

27.0 

74.5 

47.5 

U 

477 

473 

0.117 

U 

1 0.965 

28.2 

75.5 

47.3 

u 

477 

473 

0.202 

12.10 

1.67 

27.0 

74.0 

47.0 

ii 

476 

472 

0.204 

U 

2.19 

30.0 

! 76.5 

46.5 

420 

735 

733 

0.162 

19.0 

0.86 

30 

71.3 

41.3 

« 

736 

1 734 

0.176 

U 

0.93 

30 

71.8 

41.8 

418 

734 

733 

0.187 

u 

0.98 

28 

69.3 

41.3 

420 

734 

734 

0.190 

u 

1.01 

30.5 

71.8 

41.3 

U 

737 

736 

0.197 

u 

1.04 

29.5 

71.4 

41.9 

M 

735 

733 

0.265 

u 

1.40 

30.0 

72.0 

41.5 

4:17 

1233 

1231 

0.194 

32.1 

0.55 

27 

66.0 

39 

u 

1241 

1236 

0.236 

a 

0.74 

26 

66.0 

40 

418 

1238 

1235 

0.292 

a 

0.91 

29.5 

69.5 

40 

414 

1780 

1776 

0.256 

44.8 

0.57 

26.5 

63.0 

36.5 

413 

1778 

1774 

0.278 

u 

0.62 

24.0 

60.0 

36.0 


Conclusions 

Referring to Figs. 13 and 14 and Table III, it will be seen that 
the temperature rise of apparatus varies inversely with the 
temperature, inversely with the pressure and is practically inde¬ 
pendent of the water vapor over the ranges covered by test. The 
variations due to changes in amount of water vapor were small, 
a^ the results almost invariably showed the same rises for 
different quantities of water vapor present. This is to be ex¬ 
pected, as a glance at Table III shows that even at saturation and 
moderate temperatures, the percentage of moisture is very small 
and can have little effect on the heat dissipation by convection 
or on the dissipation by radiation due to the change in 
la ermancy. With fog-laden air, i. e., where particles of water 
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are held in suspension, the case is very different, the water now 
being a much greater proportion by weight of the mixture, the 
dissipation by convection being greatly increased, while no doubt 
the dissipation by radiation will be somewhat diminished. The 
exact correction to be applied in any case will of course depend 
upon the proportion of heat dissipated by convection and radia¬ 
tion, which in turn depends upon the type of apparatus and means 
of cooling. 

Recommendations 

It is evident from the above discussion that the corrections 
to be applied for variations in atmospheric conditions are not the 
same for different types of stationary induction apparatus, each 
type requiring special consideration. 

Following the line of division given in the beginning of this 



Fig. 16 

(Both tanks are arranged alike.) 

paper, it is recommended that the following corrections be made 
and precautions taken:. 

I Corrections for variation in room temperature. 

(i) Air-cooled natural draft—no correction. 

(ii) Self-cooled oil-insulated—no correction. 

■ (iii) Forced oil circulation-—no correction. 

(iv) Water-cooled apparatus—no correction, but precaution 
^^1 taken to have the ingoing water at as nearly as pos- 

sible the same temperature as the room, which should be as 
near 25 deg. cent, as possible. 

. ill (i). (ii) and (iii) there will be a correction for varia¬ 

tion m room temperature from standard, this correction will 
epend entirely upon the relative effectiveness of the emissive 
factors, and in order to apply any such correction accurately it 
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would be necessary to divide such apparatus into a large number 
of groups. It is safe to assume that the increased losses will 
be about compensated for by the increased effectiveness of dis¬ 
sipation and make no corrections whatever. 

Of course, wherever possible, the apparatus should be tested 
under the same conditions as it is to operate under, or under con¬ 
ditions as nearly as possible approaching these. 

(v) Air-blast apparatus. A correction of | of one per cent per 
degree variation from 25 deg. cent., the correction to be added to 
the observed; use when the reference temperature is below 25 
deg. cent. (This correction is based on ratio of core loss to copper 
loss of 1:1 and on all the heat being dissipated by convection). 

The reference temperature in this class of apparatus to be 
temperature of ingoing air where this differs from temperature 
of room in which apparatus is operating. 

II— Correction for Variation in Atmospheric Pressure. 

(i) Air-cooled, one per cent correction for every 10 mm. 
variation from 760 mm. (This was obtained by-assuming curve 

II, Fig. 11, as a straight line between 400 mm. and 1000 mm.). 

(ii) Same as (i). 

(iii) (a) External air-cooled radiators—same as (i). (b) Water¬ 

cooling coils. No correction. 

(iv) Water-cooled oil-insulated. No correction. 

(v) Air-blast apparatus. A correction of 2 per cent for every 
10 mm. variation from 670 mm. ■ (This was calculated from curve 

III, Fig. 11, assuming it to be a straight line between 400 mm. and 
1000 mm.). 

III— Correction fof humidity variations in atmosphere. 

(a) At and below saturation at ordinary room temperatures, 
no correction need be made for moisture. 

(b) When fog-laden air is used the apparatus should be given 
a special rating, the specifications covering temperature rise 
when operating under such conditions. 
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EFFECT OF ROOM TEMPERATURE ON 
TEMPERATURE RISE OF MOTORS AND 

GENERATORS 


BY MAXWELL W. DAY AND R. A. BEEKMAN 


Results of commercial tests on electric motors for the last 

few years, have given rise to a feeling of doubt concerning the 

correctness of the A. I. E. E. rule for correcting temperature 

rises for variations of room temperature from the standard of 
25 deg. 

In one pai ticular case some motors were tested in the summer 
and easily met the specified heating limits, but when the cus¬ 
tomer installed them in the following winter, and tested them, 
some of the heating limits were exceeded, while on retesting 

them in the following summer the machines again easily met the 
specifications. 

Arrangements were made, therefore, during the following 
winter, to test an enclosed motor in a room, the temperature of 
which could be controlled, and this motor was run for one h^r. 
and also continuously at the following room temperatures; 
slightly below zero, 25 deg., and 30 deg. The results are 
given in Figs. 1 and 2, and show that the temperature rises in 
he cold room were, in most cases, more than those in the hot 
room. Ihese figures show values of the rise on the different 
parts of the machine, with the ones obtained at the same room 
temperature joined by straight lines. Thus the slope of the 
lines IS indicative only of the relative rises of the different 
parts under the same conditions, whfie, the positions of the lines 
on the temperature scale show the relative rises under the 
different conditions, which is the object of our investigation. 

i hese results seem to be reasonable, in view of the Stefan and 
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Boltzmann law that the radiation of heat is proportional to the 
fourth power of the absolute temperature. This law seems to 
have been ignored in many cases, but was discussed by Dr. 
Goldschmidt in his paper ‘'Die Grundgesetze der Erwaermung 
eiektrischer Maschinen”, published in Elektrokchnische ZeiN 
schrift, of Sept, 10 and 17, 1908. 

This same subject is treated further by Dr. Ludwig Binder in 
“Ueber Waermeuebergang auf ruhige oder bewegte Luft^’, pub¬ 
lished in 1911, in which he shows that the radiation of heat 



iwi-T H temperature above 

ice zero, and 0.62 per cent for each degree of difference of 

perature between motor and room. The radiation per deg 

difference between the motor and the room is 1.85 times as 

co" "TT -way by radia- 

GonsiderS. " and forced ventilation must also be 
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Considering the fact that a few tests, already made, indicated 
the incorrectness of the A. 1. E. E. correction rule, which tests 
were confirmed by the papers mentioned, it was thought desirable 
to make some careful tests under conditions in which the room 
temperature could be controlled through a considerable range, 
and also to consider results already obtained on a large number 
of commercial tests, which might be comparatively inaccurate 
individually, but it was thought that with a sufficient number a 
definite tendency could be discovered. 

It was not thought desirable, in the time available, to make a 
thoroughly scientific investigation to determine a new rule 
for temperature correction nor to determine the physical 
causes for these differences, but it was thought that some defi¬ 
nite data could be obtained, which would be of interest in deter¬ 
mining whether the present correction rule should be followed 
in the future, leaving for the future the scientific determination 
of a revised rule. 

No attempt has been made in the following, to determine the 
effect of barometric pressure nor of humidity, although readings 
were taken during the special tests, but it is understood that 
moisture in the air in the form of vapor has but little effect on 
the temperature rises, although moisture in suspension, which 
is not evaporated before coming in contact with the machine, 
considerably reduces the temperature rise by absorbing heat 
from the machine through evaporation. 

In the following we will first describe the special tests made in 
the enclosed room to determine the effect of room temperature, 
and later will give an analysis of a number of commercial tests 
made during the last few years. 

Description of Special Tests 

The special tests were run on two different types of direct- 
current motors. In each case the machine was a shunt motor 
with commutating field. The first set of tests was run on a motor 
rated at 73^ h.p., 825 rev. per min., with a normal current 
rating of 28.5 amperes. In the second set the motor was rated 
as 20 h.p., 700 rev. per min., with a normal current rating of 75 
amperes. 

In each case the normal voltage, 230, was held on the motor 
armature and commutating field in series, and also across the 
shunt field. The input into the motor was held constant at 
two values for each machine, viz.: 28.5 and 14.25 amperes for 
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the first set of tests, while 75 and 37.5 amperes were the values 
for the second set. The conditions under which these two 
values were held will be given later. 

The tests were run in a room approximately 16 by 14 ft. 
(4.9 by 4.3 m.). (See Fig. 3). Within this room is located an oven 
generally used for baking coils, the size of which is approxi¬ 
mately 11 by 7 ft. (3.4 by 2.1 m.). In this oven are iron pipes, 
through which steam is ordinarily passed to gain high tempera¬ 
ture. These coils were used in these tests for both heating and 
cooling purposes. In heating, steam was passed through them; 
in cooling, city water, at a temperature of approximately 13 



Fig. 3.—Sketch of Test Room. 

Brick walls—corrugated sheet iron ceiling—height of room 8 ft. 

deg., was used to keep the room temperature as low as possible. 
Air was kept moving past these coils by the use of three ordinary 
desk fans. 

This oven has a sliding door about 4 by 6 ft. (1.2 by 1.8 m.) 
and in the case of the hot room test the temperature of the room 
proper was maintained very close to 45 deg. by means of regu¬ 
lating the opening of this oven door. Between the motor under 
test and the oven door a wooden baffler was placed, in order to 
prevent any direct currents of air from the oven playing upon 
the motor. 

Access to the room is obtained by means of a second sliding 
door of the same size as that of the oven. This door was kept 
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closed throughout the- test, except when it was necessary for 
the men to pass in and out. In order to prevent this passing in 
and out from affecting the temperature of the room a blanket 
was hung in front of the door, and so arranged that the open¬ 
ings were ^^staggered’’. The room contains one large window, 
approximately 10 by 4 ft. (3 by 1.2 m.), reaching from the 
ceiling to within 4 ft. (1.2 m.) of the floor; this window is of 
ground glass and was kept closed throughout the tests. 

The apparatus used in testing, located in the room, consisted 
of „the motor under test belted to a generator for load, starting 
box, circuit breakers, and of course, thermometers. The 
rheostats and instruments were placed outside of the room, so 
that no heat was developed in the room, except the losses of the 
motor and generator. There are some stationary objects located 
in the room, consisting chiefly of wood. 

Due to the fact that no convenient place could be obtained 
for conducting these tests near a suitable direct-current generator, 
from which constant voltage could be obtained, it was necessary 
to run the test motor from the 250-volt shop circuit. It was 
found by a preliminary record of a recording voltmeter, that 
this voltage varied at times, by an amount as great as 20 volts. 
It was therefore necessary to take steps to maintain constant 
voltage on the motor. This was done by placing a rheostat in 
series with the motor and the supply. This rheostat was, as 
stated above, placed outside of the room and was of the type 
which is controlled remotely by solenoids. The control for this 
rheostat was placed directly on the testing table by the volt¬ 
meter indicating the motor voltage, and for part of the tests a 
man was kept constantly varying this in order to hold the rated 
(230) volts on the motor. For the remainder of the tests, how¬ 
ever, a contact-making voltmeter was used to control the 
solenoids on the rheostat, and thus maintain constant voltage. 

Besides the original indicating voltmeter record, a recording 
voltmeter record of the motor voltage was obtained during 
those tests in which manual control was used. This com¬ 
pelled constant attention on the part of the test men, and hence 
insured more accurate results. 

As stated previously, in the case of the hot room tests the room 
temperature was maintained very nearly constant at 45 deg., 
but in the case of the cold room test our object in each case, 
was to have as cold a room temperature as possible after the 
temperatures had become constant; when the heat run was 
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ready to be taken off. Hence, while in the hot room test the 
room temperature was constant almost from the first, this is 
not true in the cold room test; but the temperature of the room 
rose, due to the losses of the motor and generator, until at the 
end, when constant conditions were obtained, it was usually 
considerably higher than at the beginning of the test. 

It was found, by comparing the thermometers, that they 
differed considerably one from the other, and hence all were 
calibrated with two which read alike, chosen as standard. In 
order to eliminate the necessity of applying a correction to each 
thermometer reading, the same thermometers were used to read 
temperatures on the same parts of the machine throughout the 
test. In the case of the thermometers on the stationary parts, 
nearly all were left in the same positions from the start; the only 
ones removed were those on the pulley end shield and these were 
removed only when conditions were changed by removing the 
fan. In placing the thermometers on the rotating parts at the 
end of the run the same thermometers were also used, and the 
men attempted to place these exactly in the same positions. 

The instruments used in the test were carefully calibrated 
before and after the runs, and practically no change was found, 
so that the relative readings were accurate. 

The tests on the 7|-h.p. motor were run under six conditions: 

1. Open motor with fan; that is, the motor was provided 
with a fan on the pulley end and the commutating end com¬ 
pletely open to the air. 

2. Open motor without fan. In this case the motor was 
exactly the same, except that the fan on the pulley end was 
removed. 

3. Semi-enclosed motor with fan. Under these conditions, 
with a fan on the pulley end, a ventilating cover was placed 
over the commutating end. 

4. Semi-enclosed motor without fan. The fan was removed 
and the same ventilating cover was used as in the preceding. 

5. Totally enclosed motor with fan. In this case the venti¬ 
lating cover was replaced by a totally enclosing cover and the 
openings in the pulley end shield were closed. 

6. Totally enclosed motor without fan. The conditions 
were the same as in the fifth run except with the fan removed. 

The tests on the 20-h.p. motor w^ere run only under three of 
the above conditions, viz.: first, third, and fifth; in other words, 
in the case of the latter motor we did not remove the fan. 
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The input into the 7|-h.p. motor was held at 28.5 amperes 
during the tests run under the first four conditions and at 14.25 
amperes during those run under the last two, as the tempera¬ 
tures would have been dangerously high had the normal rated 
current been held when running as a totally enclosed machine. 
The input into the 20-h.p. motor was held at 75 amperes during 
the tests run under the open and semi-enclosed conditions, and 

at 37.5 amperes during those run under the totally enclosed 
conditions. 

It was the original intention to run four tests under each of 
the different conditions, two at the cold room and two at the hot 
room temperature'. The check tests at the same conditions were 
really the same tests with a short interval of time between. 
That is, the motor was run under one fixed condition until the 
temperatures were constant; it was then shut down and final 
readings taken. Then it was immediately started up and the 
check run put on under the same condition. 

This plan was followed, giving 24 tests on the 7|-h.p. motor, 
and at the end, due to the confusing results on the open motor 
with fan and the semi-enclosed motor without fan, it was thought 
necessary to repeat the tests under these conditions. In the 
case of the open motor with a fan all four tests were repeated, 
but in the case of the semi-enclosed motor without fan only 
three check tests were run, because the results of the third at 
the hot room temperature checked very closely with the two 
previous ones. 

The list of the tests made on the 7J-h.p. motor is as follows: 


Hot room 


Cold room 


Open motor with fan. 4 runs 

Open motor without fan. 2 runs 


Semi-enclosed motor with fan ...... 

Semi-enclosed motor without fan. . , 

Totally enclosed motor with fan.. . . 
Totally enclosed motor without fan, 


2 runs 

3 runs 

2 runs 
2 runs 


4 runs 
2 runs 

2 runs 
4 runs 

2 runs 
2 runs 


The list of the tests made on the 20-h.p. motor is as follows: 


Hot room 

Open motor with fan.. 2 runs 

Semi-enclosed motor with fan. 2 runs 

Totally enclosed motor with fan. 2 runs 


Cold room 

2 runs 
2 runs 
2 runs 
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At the beginning of the tests great care was taken in measur¬ 
ing the cold resistance of the shunt fields. The readings were 
taken after the motors had been in the room a long enough 
time to allow the temperatures on the motor parts to become 
the same as that of the room. These cold resistance readings 
were taken on different days, at different room temperatures. 
The results, from which the resistance at 25 deg. was calculated, 
checked within 0.3 of one per cent. 

In every case the heat runs were continued until the field 
readings, showed a constant resistance for at least two hours, 
and the thermometers on the different parts also showed con¬ 
stant temperatures throughout the same period. 

Precautions. Following are given precautions which were 
taken to secure accurate results and obtain as nearly as possible 
laboratory conditions. Some of these precautions have been 
given in the description above, but it is thought best to repeat 
them under this heading. 

1. Recording voltmeter record of the motor voltage was kept. 

2. Precautions were taken to eliminate drafts and sudden changes 
of room conditions. 

3. Thermometers were kept in the same relative positions. 

4. The data for any one run were immediately taken from the men 
running the test, so that their readings during the check run would not be 
influenced by their knowledge of values previously obtained. 

5. The instruments were calibrated before and after the tests to 
determine if any change had taken place in their errors. 

6. The same men performed the same tasks, such as reading the 
thermometers, and regulating the voltage, in order to eliminate, as far as 
possible, personal errors. 

7. All final temperature readings- were taken by the same men; 
that is, no run was taken off by the night force. 

8. Four thermometers were read in different positions in the room, 
relative to the motor, two being directly in the open air and two being 
immersed in oil. 

Results 

Special Test. Figs. 4 to 12. 

' A. 7|“li.p., 825~rev. per min., 230-volt, 28.5-ampere motor. 

1. Open motor without fan. Run at rated load until condi¬ 
tions were constant. Two runs at 23 deg. room temperature; 
one at 44 deg. and one at 45 deg. 

Looking at Fig. 4, the results are plotted in the same way as 
in Figs. 2 and 3. We have averaged the results for the cold 
room runs and also for the hot room runs, inasmuch as the 
different tests under these conditions varied only a very little 
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in the value of room temperature, and it was thought that an 
average of the rises would mean more than curves with check 
points plotted on them. The same applies to the remaining 
curves for the special tests. 

All parts show lower rise at hot room temperature, except 
the commutator, which became quite rough between runs. 

Correction to be applied to the rise per degree difference of 
room temperature from 25 deg. varies from —0.193 per cent 
to —0.754 per cent, for the different parts of the machine. The 
minus sign is used to indicate those corrections which show a 


IS' 

o 



Fig. 4—Open Motor without 
Fan—7§ h.p., 825 rev. per min., 
230 Volts. 


Fig. 5—Open Motor with Fan 
— 7J H.P., 825 rev. per min., 230 
Volts. 


lower rise at hot room temperature, and a positive sign the 
opposite. These signs are assigned on the basis of the slope 
of the curve of rise against room temperature.. 

2. Open motor with fan. (See Fig. 5.) Run at rated load 
until conditions were constant. Three runs at practically 24 
deg.; one at 26 deg.; two at 44 deg. and one at 47 deg. Results 
not in the same direction for the different parts. 

Shunt field by resistance... Inconsistent 

Shunt field by thermometer. Rise less at hot room temp. 

Armature core and conductor.. .. Inconsistent. 

Commutating spool..... Inconsistent. 
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Commutator. Inconsistent. 

Pole core.. .. Inconsistent. 

Frame. Inconsistent. 

Pulley end bearing.. Inconsistent. 

Commutator end bearing. Rise less at hot room temp. 

By ''inconsistent” is meant that results point in no definite 
direction, due, probably, to difference between actual tempera¬ 
ture rises being less than experimental error. 

Corrections not calculated. 

3. Semi-enclosed motor without fan. (See Fig. 6.) Run 
at rated load until conditions were constant. Three runs at 


«» 



Fig. 6—Semi-Enclosed Motor 
WITHOUT Fan—-7^ h.p., 825 rev. 
PER MIN., 230 Volts. 



Fig. 7—Semi-Enclosed Motor 
WITH Fan—- 7i h.p., 825 rev. per 
MIN., 230 Volts. 


practically 24 deg., one at 23.5 deg.j two at practically 44 and 

one at 45 deg. Results -not in the same direction for the dif¬ 
ferent parts. 


Shunt field by resistance........ 

Shunt field by thermometer. 

Armature core.. 

Commutating spool. 

Commutator. 

Pole core. 

Frame..... 

Pulley end bearing.... .. 

Commutator end bearing. 

Corrections not calculated. 


Inconsistent. 

Inconsistent. 

Inconsistent. 

Rise less at hot room temp. 
Inconsistent. 

Rise less at cold room temp. 
Inconsistent. 

Inconsistent. 

Rise less at hot room temp. 
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4. Semi-enclosed motor with fan. (See Fig. 7.) Run at 
rated load until conditions were constant. Two runs at practi¬ 
cally 25 deg.; one at 47; one at 47.5. All parts show lower rise 
in hot room. 

Correction to be applied to rise per degree difference of room 
temperature from 25 deg. varies from -0.216 per cent to -1.36 
per cent. 

5. Totally enclosed motor without fan. (See Fig. 8.) Run 
at one-half rated load until conditions were constant. Two 
runs at practically 20.5 deg. and two at practically 45 deg. 
All parts show lower rise at hot room temperature. 


£ 

O 



Fig. 8—Motor Totally En- Fig. 9—Motor Totally En¬ 
closed WITHOUT Fan—7^ h.p., closed with Fan— 7i h.p., 825 
825 REV. per min., 230 Volts. rev. per min., 230 Volts.^ 


Correction to be applied per degree difference of room tem¬ 
perature from 25 deg. varies from —0.233 per cent to —0.785 
per cent. 

6. Totally enclosed motor with fan. (See Fig. 9.) Run at 
one-half rated load until conditions were constant. Two runs at 
25 deg.; two at 45 deg. All parts show lower rise at hot room 
temperature. 

Correction to be applied to rise per degree difference of room 
temperature from 25 deg. varies from —0.164 per cent to —0.696 
per cent. 

It may be well to add that we also tested the open 7|-h.p. 
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motor with the entire frame covered with asbestos lagging, in 
order to eliminate radiation losses, as far as possible, and the 
results were not sufficiently different from the open motor 
without the asbestos lagging, to wan'ant our including them in 
this paper. 

B. 20-h.p., 700-rev. per min., 230-volt, 75-ampere motor with 
fan. 

1. Open motor. (See Fig. 10.) Run at rated load until 
conditions were constant. One run at 25.5 deg.; one at 29; and 
two at 41.5 deg. All parts except armature core and com¬ 
mutating spool show lower rise at hot room temperature. 



Fig. 10 —Open Motor with Fig. 11 —Semi-Enclosed Motor 
Fan— 20 h.p., 700 rev. per min., with Fan— 20 h.p., 700 rev. per 
230 Volts. min. 


Correction to be applied to rise per degree difference of room 
temperature from 25 deg. varies from —0.152 per cent to —1.25 
per cent, for all parts except those mentioned. 

2. Semi-enclosed. (See Fig. 11.) Run at rated load until 
conditions were constant. One run at 21 deg.; one at 24 and 
two at 44. All parts, except armature core and commutating 
spool, show less rise at the hot room temperature. 

Correction to be applied to rise per degree difference of room 
temperature from 25 deg., varies from — 0.314 per cent to 
—3.19 per cent. 

3. Totally enclosed motor. (See Fig. 12.) Run at one-half 
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rated load until conditions were constant. One run at 18 deg.; 
one at 20 deg.; one at 43 and one at 42. 

All parts show lower rise at hot room temperature. 

Correction to be applied to rise per degree difference of room 
temperature from 25 deg. varies from — 0.108 per cent to — 0.916 
per cent. 

Commercial Tests. In the case of these tests, the data on a 
great many machines of like rating and condition of heat run, 
were examined, and as a first step the rises of the different parts 
were plotted against the room temperatures. Examples ofjthis 



Fig. 12—Totally Enclosed Fig. 13—Armature Conductors 
Motor with Fan—20 h.p., 700 —98 Machines, 3“H.p., 125 Volts, 
REV. PER MIN. 22 Amperes, 400 rev. per min. 


may be found in Figs. 13 and 15 if we disregard the straight 
line. The procedure of analyzing the results is as follows: 

We have given certain observed values of temperature rise in 
degrees cent, on different parts of electrical machines of the 
same type, rating and duration of run, at different room tempera- 
tures given in degrees cent. 

Considering any one part, the second step taken was to obtain 
an average of the observed values of rise at each of the different 
observed values of room temperature. This will then give us a 
single value of rise for each room temperature, which, when 
considered with the total number of observations used to get 
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this average, will be equivalent to all the observed values of 

nse, at any one room temperature, considered individuals 

An example of this is given in Fig. 14, where any one point 

represents the average of the number of observations used to 
determine that point. 

1 ^ making the following assumptions: 

. i hat there is a true value of temperature rise based on a 
standard room temperature of 25 deg. 

2. That a change of temperature rise, due to a different 
room temperature, is proportional to a certain percentage of the 
difference between that room temperature and 25 deg. 
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Fig. 14—Armature Conduc¬ 
tors—98 Machines, 3-h.p., 125 
Volts, 22 Amperes, 400 rev. 

PER MIN. 


room temperature. 

Fig.. 15—Shunt Field by Resis¬ 
tance—89 Machines, 3-h.p., 125 
Volts, 22 Amperes, 400 rev. per 

MIN. 


is f in temperature rise at any room temperature 

IS equal to the true nse at 25 deg. plus a certain percentage 

differences of actual room temperature 

5. That the algebraic sum of all the errors is equal to zero, 
^at from rnechamcal analogy, each average of observed 
values, multiplied by the number of observations giving that 
average, and again multiplied by its distance from the line (i.e. 
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its error) is a force pulling the line toward itself; the lever arm of 
said force being, equal to the observed room temperature minus 
5.eg. cent., and that the line which we are seeking to represent 
the mean of observed values of temperature rise at different 
room temperatures, is in equilibrium when all the moments of 
these forces, obtained by multiplying them into said lever arm, 
are jointly equal to zero. 

Then, let 

h, t 2 etc. = the observed values of room temperature. 

Bi, B 2 etc. = the average of observed values of temperature 

rise at /i, 4, etc. 

Ni, N 2 etc. = the number of observations for any one average 

of observed values. 

a, b, c etc. == the error of observation of Bi, B 2 , etc. 

A = true value or average rise, based on 25 deg. room 
temperature. 

:x: = the correction per degree difference from 25 deg. 

to be applied to the rise. 

Then 

= .4 + (/i — 25) X A a 
B 2 = .^ + (^2 — 25) X A -j' b 

Bz = + (^3 — 25) X A -j- c 

and so on. Further 

a ^ Bi - A \1 + {h - 25) x] 

b == B 2 - A \1 + (h - 25) 

Or in general, dropping the subscripts, 

an error = B—A {1 + (T— 25) x\ 

Referring to assumption 5, we must take care, under our 
system of averages, to multiply or weight each error by the 
number of observations used to get the average error, and so, in 
accordance with the said assumption, 

iV [ {1 + (i! - 25) jc! ] =0 

In accordance with assumption 6, we then have 
I N [ B—A j 1 + (^ — 25 deg.) x}] (/ — 25) =0 

We then have two simultaneous equations in A and jc, and 
hence can solve for these constants and obtain the desired line. 

After using the above method we discovered an application of 
the method of least squares given by Weisbach in Mechanics 
of Engineering, pages 95 to 98, applicable to this problem. We 
have proved to our satisfaction that our method and the method 
of least squares, as quoted above, are identical. 
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In accordance with this procedure, we have then added to 
Figs. 13 and 15 the lines which represent the mean of observed 
values of temperature rise at different room temperatures. 

In the following, the rating and conditions under which the 
heat run was made, the number of machines tested under similar 
conditions, and the variation of room temperature will be given. 
Also the variation of the correction to be applied, based on the 
rises for the main parts, will be recorded. The parts on the 
direct-current machines, whose rises were reduced to a mean 
slope, and corrections calculated, are: 

Shunt field by resistance. 

Shunt field by thermometer. 

Armature core. 

Commutator. 


On the alternating-current machines: 
Armature conductors by thermometer. 
Armature conductors by resistance. 
Armature core. 

Pole core. 


In the one case, where induction motors were investigated, 
only rises on the stator conductors by resistance and by ther¬ 
mometer were reduced to a mean slope. 

A 3-h.p., 125-volt, 400/535-rev. per min. direct-current 
totally enclosed motors with a two-hr. heat run at nor mal load. 

1. Run at 535 rev. per min. All parts to which our method 
was applied show a negative slope, varying from — 0.959 ner 
cent to — 2.75 per cent. 

The above values are based on 79 machines, with the room 
temperature varying from 13 to 26 deg. 

2. Run at 400 rev. per min. All slopes negative, varying 
from — 0.014 per cent to — 0.481 per cent. 

The above values are based on 89 machines, with the room 
temperature varying from 12 to 32 deg. 

B. 22-h.p., 650/1050-rev. per min., 120-volt, direct-current, 

semi-enclosed motors. 


The runs were made until constant. There were 28 machines, 
with the room temperature varying from 23 to 34 deg. The 
rises of the shunt field and commutator gave a slope of from 

- 0.601 per cent to - 0.661 per cent, while the armature core 
gave a slope of -f- 0.094 per cent. 

C. Direct-current, open motors; run under normal load 
until constant. 
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1. 20-li.p., 1100~rev. per min., 220-volt motors. Here we 
found 57 machines with the room temperature varying from 15 
to 34 deg., which gave corrections for shunt field of — 0.066 per 
cent by resistance, and — 0.382 per cent by thermometer, while 
the armature core gave + 0.302 per cent and the commutator 
+ 1.2 per cent., 

2. 35-h.p., 600-rev. per min., 220-volt motors. Runs were 
obtained from 41 machines, with room temperature varying from 
13 to 32 deg. Here the shunt field by resistance gave a correction 
of + 1.04 per cent; while the shunt field by thermometer gave 

— 1.84 per cent; the armature core — 2.03 per cent and the 
commutator + 0.118 per cent. 

3. 60-h.p., 550-rev. per min., 220-volt motors. Twenty-five 
machines with a variation of room temperature from 12 to 31 
deg., gave a correction for the shunt field and armature core of 
from — 0.241 to — 2.171 per cent; while the commutator gave 
+ 0.993 per cent. 

D. Single-phase, alternating-current generators. Run under 
normal load until constant. 

1. 90-kw., 900-rev. per min., 60-cycle, 2300-volt form 
generators. Thirty-nine machines, with room temperature 
varying from 18 to 29, gave all negative corrections, varying 
from ■“ 0.055 per cent to — 1.46 per cent. 

2. 90-kw., 900-rev, per min., 60-cycle, 2300-volt form “A” 
generators. Thirty-nine machines, with room temperature vary¬ 
ing from 18 to 29 deg., gave corrections varying from — 0.032 
per cent to — 2.178 per cent. 

3. 120-kw., 900-rev. per min., 60-cycle, 2300-volt generators. 
Under this rating we found 41 machines with room temperature 
varying from 16 to 35 deg. All parts, except armature conductor 
by resistance, gave a negative correction varying from — 0.87 
per cent to — 1.224 per cent; while the armature conductors by 
resistance gave + 0.607 per cent. 

4. 120-kw., 1070-rev. per min., 125-cycle, 2300-volt genera¬ 
tors. Thirty machines, with room temperature varying from 15 
to 33 deg., gave corrections varying from — 0.7 per cent to 

— 2.47 per cent. 

E. 1-h.p., 1800-rev. per min,, 60-cycle, 110-220-volt, induction 
motors. Run under normal load until constant. 

In the case of induction motors we have but two values of 
slope; one for the stator conductors, by thermometer, of — 1.21 
per cent, and the other for stator conductors, by resistance, of 
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— 0.56 per cent. This is based on 33 machines, with a room 
temperature varying from 13 to 30 deg. 

F. 150-h.p., 400/600-rev. per min., 220-volt, direct-current 
motors. 

Tests on these machines are very recent ones; in fact, they 
have not as yet been completed, and we include them because 
of the marked difference in the runs at different room tempera- 


TABLE I 


VALUES OP CORRECTION IN PER CENT 
« SPECIAL TESTS 


Part 


7i-h.p. motor 


20-h.p. motor— 

-W. F. 

0. 

No F. 

S. E. 
W. F. 

T.E. 

No F. 

T. E. 
W. F. 

T. E. 

S. E. 

O. 

Shunt field by re- 








sistance. 

—0.193 

—0.318 

—0.233 

—0.244 

—0.108 

—0.417 

—0.64 

Shunt field by ther- 







mometer. 

—0.333 

—0.678 

—0.477 

—0.364 

—0 375 

—0.314 

—0.244 

Shunt field terminal 

Armature core. 

Commutating spool 

—0.412 

—0.272 

—0.215 

—0.495 

—0.310 

—0.392 

—0.443 
—0.4C5 
—0.305 

—0.164 

—0.226 

—0.416 

-0.328' 
—0.248 
— 0.345 


—0.291 

Commutating spool 







terminal. 

Commutator. 

—0.249 

* 

—0.502 

—0.570 

—0;350 
-0.384 

—0.366 

—0.366 

—0.332 

—0.238 

— 1.35 

— 1.25 

Pole core. 

—0.103 

—0.216 

— 0.495 

—0.209 

—0.427 

—0.577 

— 0,341 

Commutator end 






bearing. 

—0.754 

— 1.36 

—0.785 

—0.334 

—0.916 

—3.19 

—2.75 

Pulley end bearing.. 

—0.716 

— 1.32 

— 0.282 

—0.696 

—0.536 

-1.23 

—0.152 

Frame. 

—0.410 

—0.72 

— 0.514 

—0.239 

— 0.300 

—0.761 

—0.283 

Number of tests.. . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Range of room temp- 








erature in deg. cent 

23 

25 

21 

25 

18 

21 

25 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

, 

45 

47 

45 

45 

43 

44 

42 


* Corrections not calculated because data were considered incorrect due to rough 
commutator. Other blank spaces indicate that on these parts the data pointed in no defi¬ 
nite direction and it was not considered advisable to apply the least square method to so 
small a number of tests. 


tures. There are only eight runs on four different machines, 
run at normal load (400 rev. per min.) for eight hours, and we 
do not consider these tests in the class of accurate ones. The 
room temperature varied from 21 to 39 deg. The corrections 
varied from — 0.278 per cent to — 2.78 per cent. 

A general summary of the corrections found, is given in 

Tables I and II. An explanation of the abbreviations used will 
probably be necessary. 
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O is used to represent open motor. 


S.E. “ 

U 

u 

■ a 

semi-enclosed motor. 

T.E. “ 

a 

u 

u 

totally enclosed motor 

No F. “ 

a 

u 

u 

motor without fan. 

W.P. « 

u 

a 

a 

motor with fan. 


TABLE II 

VALUES OP CORRECTION IN PER CENT 
COMMERCIAL TESTS 


Part 

3 h.p. 

T. E. 

22 h.p. 
S. E. 

20 h.p. 
0. 

35 h.p. 

0. 

60 h.p. 
0. 

150 h.p. 
0. 

400 

r.p.m. 


650 

r.p.m. 

1100 

r.p.m. 

600 

r.p.m. 

550 

r.p.m. 

400 

r.p.m. 

Shunt field by re¬ 
sistance. 

—0.014 

—2.75 

* 

—0.066 

+ 1.04 

—2.17 

—2.78 

Shunt field by ther¬ 
mometer. 

—0.264 

— 1.03 

—0.661 

—0.382 

— 1.84 

— 1.24 

—0.278 

Armature core. 

—0.187 

—0.959 

+0.094 

+0.302 

— 2.03 

—0.241 

—0.212 

Commutator. 

—0.481 

— 1.09 

—0.601 

+1.20 

+0.118 

+0.993 


Number of tests... . 

89 

79 

28 

57 

41 

25 

8 

Range of room tem¬ 
perature. 

12 

13 

23 

15 

13 

12 

21 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


32 

26 

34 

34 

32 

31 

39 


Part 

Alternators 


Ind. 

Motor 

1 h.p. 

0 

90 kw. 
0-B 

90 kw. 
0-A 

120 kw. 
0-A 

120 kw. 
0-A 

900 

r.p.m. 

900 

r.p.m. 

900 

r.p.m. 

1070 
r ■]p kXn« 

1800 

r.p.m. 

Armature conductors (by res.). 

—0.055 

—2.178 

+0.607 

—0.700 


Armature conductors (by ther.). 

— 1.46 

—0.032 

— 1.224 

—2.44 


Armature core.. 

— 1.35 

—0.991 

— 1.09 

—2.46 


Pole core. 

— 1.00 

—0.407 

—0.870 

—2.47 


Stator conductors (by res.). 





—0.557 

Stator conductors (by ther.). 





— 1.21 

Number of tests. 

39 

39 

41 

30 

33 

Range of room temperature. 

18 

18 

16 

15 

13 


to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


29 

29 

35 

33 

30 


* Data not reliable. Other blank spaces indicate that such parts are not found on the 
particular machines or that such parts were not investigated. 


In these tables we have given the different parts with the 
value of correction found for each part for each type of motor, 
the number of tests, and the range of room temperature. 

We have not included in this table the results on the 7|-h.p. 
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Open motor with fan and semi-enclosed motor without fan, 
results of which, we have said before, showed great inconsistency, 
and since there were only a few tests, we did not consider it 
advisable to apply the method used to determine the line of 
mean slope, that was used in the case of the large number of 
commercial tests. 

Tables I and II represent a total of 2211 values of observed 
temperature rise on the various types of machines. Of this 
number 1921 show a negative correction, while 290 show a 
positive. In other words, about 86.9 per cent indicate that the 
temperature rise on motors and generators is less in a hot room 
than in a cold one, while 13.1 per cent indicate the opposite. 

The average of all these values of correction is — 0.7 per 
cent. 

In these tests no account has been taken of the temperature 
of the walls of the room as compared with the temperature of the 
air. In hot weather the temperature of the walls might be 
about the same as that of the surrounding air, but in cold weather 
the walls of a heated room would be of lower temperature than 
the surrounding air and might affect the direct radiation of the 
motor to some extent. This matter will be investigated later. 

It should be noted that the field rise as determined by resist¬ 
ance falls less with increased room temperature than the reduc¬ 
tion of heat dissipated; i.e., if the energy dissipated by the field 
coil was maintained constant, the field coils would probably 
show a higher rise of temperature in a hot room. This condition 
is expected to exist in case of generators. 

Conclusions 

We believe that the information submitted warrants us in 
drawing the following conclusions: 

1. The present correction rule is wrong and should be 
abrogated. 

2. The considerable variations obtained show the difficulty 
of making a rule that will include all types of machines or even 
all parts of the same machine. 

3. A consideration of the total temperature obtained when 
working under normal conditions in the maximum room tem¬ 
perature, is of more importance than the rise of temperature. 

4. Further tests leading to a determination of a correct rule, 
if possible, are desirable. 



A paper presented at the Midwinter Conven¬ 
tion of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers^ New York, February 26, 1913, 


Copyright, 1913. By A. 1. E. E. 


EFFECT OF AIR TEMPERATURE, BAROMETRIC 
PRESSURE AND HUMIDITY ON THE TEM¬ 
PERATURE RISE OF ELECTRIC 

APPARATUS 


BY C. E. SKINNER, L. W. CHUBB AND PHILLIPS THOMAS 


Heat is dissipated from any given piece of electrical apparatus 
through conduction, convection and radiation. The proportion 
dissipated through conduction and radiation is usually quite 
small, although heat is readily conducted from one part of a 
machine or apparatus to other parts and to supports in contact. 
The heat dissipated by convection, as a rule, takes care of the 
major part of the loss. 

The present Standardization Rules of the Institute, under 
the heading of Temperature Correction ” (Section 269), read 
as follows: If the room temperature during the test differs 

from 25 deg. cent., correction on account of difference in resist¬ 
ance should be made by changing the observed rise of tempera¬ 
ture by one-half per cent for each degree centigrade.” 
This correction is required, apparently, on the assumption that 
the increase in resistance of the copper windings is the control¬ 
ling feature causing such variation. 

The factors which affect the variation in temperature rise in a 
piece of electrical apparatus include the following: 

First: Variation in resistance with temperature. The resist¬ 
ance of the copper increases with temperature and the correction 
for copper loss should be plus or minus, depending on whether 
the current in a given winding is constant or whether the volt¬ 
age across the winding is constant. 

Second: Variation in iron Joss with temperature. Other con- 
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ditions being constant, iron loss decreases as temperature in¬ 
creases, due 

a. To increased resistance reducing eddy-current losses. 

b. Decreasing hysteresis losses. 

Third: Variation in amount of heat radiated at different 
temperatures. Under ordinary conditions the amount of heat 
radiated will vary with the increase in difference between the 
temperature of the body from which heat is radiated and the 
temperature of the surrounding objects. The effect of radiation 
on temperature rise will depend on surrounding conditions, but as 
a rule there will be more heat radiated from higher temperatures 
than from lower temperatures. 

Fourth: Variation in convection due to variation of viscos¬ 
ity of the cooling medium. There is probably not sufficient 
variation in the viscosity of air to warrant any correction what¬ 
ever for viscosity in air-cooled apparatus. This feature becomes 
quite a factor in oil-cooled apparatus, where the fluidity of the 
cooling medium increases with temperature, and consequentl}^, 
its ability to carry away heat by increased rapidity of circula¬ 
tion. 

Fifth: Variation due to change in thermal conductivity of 
the air at different temperatures. 

Sixth: Variation due to barometric pressure. It is to be ex¬ 
pected that with decreased barometric pressure there will be in¬ 
creased temperature rise, and the results of a given set of tests 
under specific conditions, recorded later, indicate an increasing 
rise with decreased pressure. 

Seventh: Variation due to humidity. It has been assumed 
that on account of the heat-carrying power of water vapor there 
should be a decreased rise due to increased humidity. This 
corrective factor is, however, probably very small. 

Eighth: Variation in bearing friction, brush friction and wind¬ 
age. 

Ninth: Variation depending on whether the apparatus is 
acting as a motor or generator at constant voltage, or whether it 
is operating at constant load, constant current or constant loss. 
Whether the total losses on a given piece of apparatus increase 
or decrease with temperature, depends on how the apparatus 
is operated and on the relation of the various segregated losses 
to each other. If operating as a generator with constant output 
the copper losses will increase with rise in air temperature and 
the iron losses may increase or decrease. If the iron loss pre- 
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dominates, the result may be a decrease in actual losses with in¬ 
crease in air temperature, giving a lower rise. If operating as 
a motor or transformer and connected to a constant voltage, 
increased air temperature may again either increase or decrease 
the total losses, and the rise, as in the case of a generator. 

A number of tests indicating that the correction for tem¬ 
perature rise when the air temperature is higher than 25 deg. 
cent, should be negative instead of positive, as required by the 
Standardization Rules, has led to a set of tests being made to 
determine some of the fundamentals which govern temperature 
rise from different temperatures. It will readily be seen from 
the foregoing that the problem is an extremely complicated one 
and that it is necessary, therefore, to fix certain conditions and 
provide for the observing of one variable at a time, keeping the 
others constant if possible. The factors which were controlled 
in these tests were: 

a. Radiation 

b. Air temperature. 

c. Barometric pressure. 

d. Humidity. 

e. Wind velocity. 

f. Input. 

All tests were made with a constant input to the test coil. 

The apparatus selected for test was a small motor field coil, of 
about 9 ohms resistance at 20 deg. cent. The coil was about 6.35 
cm. (2.5 in.) by 1.9 cm. (0.75 in.) in section, and was wound on a 
center block about 9 cm. (3.5 in.) by 5 cm. (2 in.). The block 
was removed before setting up for the tests. This coil was 
hung in the center of a closed cubical box, about 61 cm. (2 ft.) on 
a side. At two opposite ends of the box, connection was made 
with an air circulating pipe 30.5 cm. (1 ft.) in diameter, which 
formed a closed system with the box and a blower. The whole 
system was made as nearly air-tight as possible, and vari¬ 
ation in internal pressure was secured by means of a motor- 
driven air pump used either to exhaust or compress the air in the 
system. A cubical sheet metal baffle was mounted inside the 
coil box, equipped with a fine mesh screen at the ends through 
which the air entered and left the coil space. About two inches 
(51 mm.) of free air space was left on all sides between the baffle 
and the coil box, in order to be sure that the temperature of the 
baffle wall and the air surrounding the coil should be the same. 
The screen across the ends of the baffle also extended across the 
clearance to the inside of the coil box. The pressiire within the 
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system was read on a differential mercury manometer communi- 
catmg with the atmosphere outside; the external pressure was 
pven by a carefully adjusted aneroid barometer. The veloc¬ 
ity of the circulating air was measured by the cooling effect 
upon a small copper wire suspended directly beneath the coil 
the air speed being calculated from the current necessary to 
maintain the resistance of this wire, between definite potential 
pomts, at a predetermined constant value.* The temperature 
of the coil, and of the air directly above and below the coil, was 
given by^ iron-advance thermocouples. The coil couple was 
mounted in contact with the covering of the wire on the extreme 
upper surface of the coil, which was subsequently given a serv¬ 
ing of cotton tape and two coats of black armature varnish and 


Fig. 1a 



lop View of Apparatus. Fig. 

p — Blower. q 

p — A.ir pump, ^ 


IB—bECTiON A-A, Schematic 

- Coil tested. 

— Speed wire. 

^3 Thermocouples. 

B — Air baffle. 

Directinn of ^ '7~ Handhole for making adjustments, 

direction of flow of air is at right angles to plane of section. 


baked dry The relative humidity of the circulating air was 

readings of a wet and dry bulb thermometer, 
wi e bulbs in the path of the air just before entering the coil 
endosure The temperature of the circulating air could be varied 
wthin wide limits by electric heater elements inserted in the air- 
pipe just after leaving the coil box, so that the heated and cooler 
air would be thoroughly mixed before again entering the en- 
cosure. Fig. l, schematic, shows the location of the coil, 
velocity wire and thermocouples, the leads from all of which 

were brought out through rubber corks in the sheet-iron cover¬ 
ing of the coil box. 

*KenneUy, Wright and Van Bylevelt a t i.- u 
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The temperature elevation of an air-cooled coil is apparently 
influenced by so large a number of factors, that the futility of an 
attempt to determine the effect of each of them, in the time avail¬ 
able, was apparent at the outset. The most important of the 
controlling factors are the temperature and pressure of the sur¬ 
rounding air. The major part of the work was then concentrated 
upon determinations of the effects of these two factors. Two 
sets of runs were made : First, with constant watts input in the 
tested coil, and constant pressure and speed of the circulating 
air; the temperature in the enclosure was varied by small steps 
from 30 to 64 deg. cent., and the temperature of the coil was 
taken at each point. Second, with constant watts input in the 
tested coil, constant temperature in the enclosure, and constant 
speed of air circulation, the air pressure in the enclosure was 
varied from 82.8 cm. (32.6 in.) to 53.4 cm. (21.0 in.) of mercury, 
in small steps, and the temperature rise of the coil was taken at 
each point. No readings were finally recorded at any point, 
until the instrument readings had all been constant for at least 
half an hour. 

The current passed through the test coil was measured by 
a precision ammeter, and the difference of potential between the 
terminals of the coil was measured by a precision voltmeter con¬ 
nected to potential leads. Rough tests indicated that the tem¬ 
perature elevation of the coil was about 28 deg. cent, when car¬ 
rying 32 watts, and the coil current and potential difference were 
kept such as to maintain this input as nearly constant as pos¬ 
sible during the tests. The current through the speed wire was 
adjusted to give the same temperature elevation as in some pre¬ 
vious work which has been presented before the Institute; this 
current was measured by a low-scale ammeter, and the potential 
across a length of the wire equal to that used in the same tests, 
was measured by a potentiometer. 

Readings of the wet and dry bulb thermometers were made at 
each point in every test, with the intention of correcting for the 
slight variations in humidity unavoidably occurring; but a sub- 
sequent test, made with the air nearly saturated by blowing steam 
into the system, showed no significant change in temperature 
rise, and it was thought inadvisable to attempt any such correc¬ 
tions. 

Results 

A, Tests at Constant Air Pressure and Speed. Fig. 2 shows in 
graphic form the results of these tests. Each point required- 
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several hours for its determination, so that the test as here re¬ 
corded extended over several days. The curve between box 
temperature and coil temperature, plotted to the same scale, is 
plainly a straight line, within errors of observation and of ad¬ 
justment of the controlling factors: the points as obtained do 
not indicate any regular deviation from a straight line. The in¬ 
tercept value of temperature rise as given by this line agrees 
closely with the average of the point values, which means that 
the temperature elevation is constant. It may be mentioned 
here that the readings on the speed wire, worked out by the 



Fig. 2—Variation of Temperature Rise of Coil with Changing 

Temperature of Surrounding Air 

equation given for the same size, length and temperature of wire, 
in the pa;per already mentioned, gave an air velocity of 146 cm. per 
sec. (3.27 miles per hour) for a blower speed of 789 rev. per min. 
This speed was read on a tachometer and was kept very closely 
constant during the entire test. The temperatures above and 
below the test coil proved to be‘identical, when the air was cir¬ 
culated at this speed. Table I gives the observational results 
from which the curve of Fig. 2 was plotted. 

B. Tests at Constant Air Temperature and Speed. The results 
. of these tests are shown in Table II, and graphically in Fig. 3. 
The column headed '' coil inputshows the variations 
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that occurred in this quantity during the test. In order to cor¬ 
rect the temperature rise for this error, a test was subsequently 
run between watts input and temperature rise, at the same fan 
speed and box temperature as were employed in the present test, 
and at constant air pressure. The results showed the relation 
between coil temperature and coil input to be very nearly linear; 
the exact equation found was 

W = Kd^-015 

Accordingly a correction for variation in input was made at 
each point taken; the curve plotted in Fig. 3 is taken from 


TABLE I 

EFFECT OF VARIATION OF TEMPERATURE OF ENCLOSURE UPON TEM¬ 
PERATURE RISE OF COIL 


Couple temperatures, deg. cent 

Coil input, 
watts 

Blower speed 
rev. per min. 

Air in box 

Coil 

Coil rise 

64 

92 

28 

31.6 

787 

62.5 

90.2 

27.7 

31.7 

789 

59.6 

88 

28.4 

31.9 

787 

58 

85.2 

27.2 

31.7 

760 

55 

83 

28 

31.7 

790 

53.2 

82.2 

29 

31.6 

789 

51 

78.5 

27.5 

32.6 

785 

49.5 

78 

28.5 

31.2 

790 

48.5 

76.2 

27.7 

31.9 

790 

46.1 

73.5 

27.4 

31.9 

782 

39.2 

67 

27.8 

31.5 

776 

39.2 

66.8 

27.6 

31.6 

781 

39 

67.5 

28.5 

31.9 

780 

35 

63.1 

28.1 

31.8 

777 

34 

62.2 

28.2 

31.7 

783 

33 

61 

28 

32 

787 

30 

58.2 

.28.2 

31.7 

779 


these corrected values. As this curve shows about a 13 per 
cent variation in temperature rise for a decrease of 15 cm. 
(5.9 in.) in atmospheric pressure, which corresponds to a 
change in altitude from sea level to 1.9 km. (6240 ft.) above 
sea level, the importance of determinations of the magni¬ 
tude of this effect on finished electrical apparatus is at 
once apparent. It is possible that some of this increase in tem¬ 
perature rise, as the air pressure is decreased, may be due to 
changes in the air velocity at different pressures with the same 
speed; but operating conditions are much more nearly those 
of constant fan speed than of necessarily constant air velocity. 
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Summary 

The tests which have been completed at the time of writing 
this paper are: 

First: The determination of the rise in temperature, all 
features being kept constant, except the temperature of the air 
and the surrounding walls. 

Second: The determination of the variation in rise of tempera¬ 
ture, alt features being kept constant, except the barometric 
pressure. 

Third: Some additional data were obtained showing variation 
of rise in temperature, all features being kept constant, except 
humidity of the surrounding air, but no difference in temperature 
rise due to variation in humidity was found. 

Tests are under way to determine the rise in temperature, 



Fig. 3—Variation of Temperature Rise of Coil with Barometric 

Pressure 

keeping all features constant, except the temperature of the sur¬ 
rounding air, with a view to determining the effect of varying 
radiation. 

Results of the first set of tests are shown in Fig. 2. It will be 
seen that within the limits of error of observation and under the 
conditions of the test as made, a variation in the temperature of 
the air surrounding the coil does not affect the temperature rise. 
The slight difference in the amount of heat radiated from the 
coil at different temperatures, even though the surrounding walls 
were kept at air temperature, does not appear in the recorded 
results and must, therefore, be very small. 

Results of the second series of tests are shown in Fig. 3 and 
indicate that there is a sufficient amount of variation in the tem¬ 
perature rise of electrical apparatus between sea level and an 
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altitude of five thousand feet, for example, to require a relatively 
small corrective factor. The data obtained are, however, 
probably not sufficiently conclusive to warrant making provision 
at this time for such correction. 

The tests so far recorded with variation in humidity have 
shown no appreciable variation in temperature rise and these 
results agree with other work which has been done along this 
line. 

A theoretical discussion of the variation im, temperature rise 
due to variation in radiation, would indicate that under cer¬ 
tain conditions the temperature rise from higher air temperatures 


TABLE II 

EFFECT OF PRESSURE VARIATION UPON TEMPERATURE RISE OF COIL 


Air pressure 

Couple temperatures 
deg. cent. 

Coil input, 
watts 

! 

Blower 
speed 
rev. per 

min. 

t' 

Corrected 
coil rise 

Cm. 

In. 

Air in 
box 

Coil 

Coil 

rise 

82.7 

32.6 

41 

69.5 

28.5 

31.7 

785 

28.7 

80.2 

31.6 

40.8 

69.6 

28.8 

31.7 

786 

29 

77.6 

30.5 

40.9 

69.7 

28.8 

31.8 

784 

29 

75.5 

29.7 

41.8 

70.5 

28.7 

31.8 

789 

28.9 

75.3 

29.6 

40.9 

69.5 

28.6 

31.8 

785 

28 J 

74.6 

29.2 

40.2 

68.9 

28.7 

31.8 

784 

28 .P 

73.7 

29 

40 

67.8 

27.8 

31.6 

782 

29.1 

72.3 

28.5 

40.2 

69.0 

28.8 

31.6 

787 

28.2 

69.6 

27.4 

40 

68.8 

28.8 

31.7 

790 

29.1 

66.9 

26.4 

40.7 

69.5 

28.8 

31.7 

788 

29.1 

63.8 

25.1 

40.7 

70.3 

29.6 

31.7 

784 

29.9 

61.4 

24.2 

40.5 

71.2 

30.7 

32 

786 

30.7 

58.7 

23.1 

40.5 

73.5 

33 

33.7 

785 

31.4 

56.2 

22.1 

40.2 

73.1 

32.9 

33.6 

787 

31.4 

54.1 

21.3 

40.2 

72.5 

32.3 

31.6 

787 

32.4 

53.8 

21.2 

40.4 

73.5 

33.1 

31.8 

788 

33.4 


might be less than from lower air temperatures. As the general 
tendency of the other factors which affect temperature rise from 
different air temperatures is to oppose the effect of radiation, 
these corrections will in general tend to cancel each other. 

Conclusion 

It will be seen from the foregoing discussion that the problem 
of the variation in temperature rise from different air temperatures 
is quite complex and that in some cases the same item of loss may 
tend to increase or decrease the temperature rise, depending on 
the conditions under which the apparatus is operated. The con- 
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elusion which can be drawn from the tests made, is that while 
there are a number of things which would make the temperature 
rise from one air temperature differ from that of another, these 
tend to cancel each other and, therefore, the omission of any 
corrective factor for variation in air temperature would be more 
nearly in accordance with the facts than the provision made in 
the existing Standardization Rules. 



A paper presented at the Midwinter Conven¬ 
tion of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, New York, February 26, 1913. 


Copyright, 1913. By A. 1, E. E. 


A LABORATORY INVESTIGATION OF TEMPERATURE 
RISE AS A FUNCTION OF ATMOSPHERIC 

CONDITIONS 


BY C. B. BLANCHARD AND C. T. ANDERSON 


The following is a report on laboratory tests made to determine 
the effect of pressure, temperature and humidity of the air sur¬ 
rounding a heat-dissipating body on its rise in temperature above 
that of the air. 

The original purpose of this paper was to investigate the 
physical laws governing heat dissipation in air and to attempt to 
apply these laws to the general problem of temperature rise in 
electrical machinery. But in working,up the results of the tests 
it was found that there was some uncertainty in the derived 
quantities because of uncertainties regarding the precise effec¬ 
tive area of the heat-dissipating body, the nature of its surface, 
the temperature gradient from its interior to its surface, and, 
furthermore, the heat losses through the leads through which 
electric power was supplied to the body and by means of which 
its temperature Was measured. 

This uncertainty is considered such that careful physical deri¬ 
vations are not warranted, and yet the results are considered 
sufficiently definite for all practical purposes to determine the 
effect of the various atmospheric conditions on temperature rise 
of stationary self-cooled and oil-cooled apparatus. It is, there¬ 
fore, the purpose to set forth herein the details of the apparatus 
and its manipulation and the data and curves expressing the de¬ 
sired relations, and to postpone the generalizations until further 
tests have been made. A rough outline of the proposed deri¬ 
vations will be given, however, as preliminary to a subsequent 
paper. 
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An outline of the general method of the tests will first be given. 
Then the apparatus, manipulation, results and discussion will 
be taken up in order. 

General Method 

The method of the tests was as follows: 

A resistance coil was suspended in a steel tank containing air. 
The coil was supplied with electric power. After constant tem¬ 
perature conditions obtained, measurements of coil temperature, 
air temperature, tank temperature, air pressure and watts input 
were taken. The difference between the air temperature and the 
coil temperature was called the temperature rise. The vari¬ 
ations of this rise with air temperature, air pressure and input 
were determined by holding two of these constant and varying 
the remaining one. These tests were made with dry air except 
when the effect of humidity was being investigated. The details 
of the apparatus used and the method of test are taken up in the 
following sections. 

The Apparatus 

The Test Coil. The heat-dissipating body was a coil of 100 ft. 
(30.48 m.) of insulated copper wire of 0.018 in. (0.457 mm.) dia¬ 
meter with a coat of black enamel of 0.001 in. (0.025 mm.) thick¬ 
ness and one layer of cotton of 0.0025 in. (0.0635 mm.) thickness. 
Wound turn by turn with'this wire was an equal length of copper 
wire of 0.005 in. (0.127 mm.) diameter with a coat of enamel 
0.00025 in. (0.00635 mm.) in thickness. These two wires formed a 
coil of 5.08 cm. internal diameter, 7.02 cm. external diameter and 
0.635 cm. thickness. The leads which were soldered to the ends 
of these windings were of copper wire of 0.041 in. (1.04 mm.) diam. 
with 0.0015 in. (0.038 mm.) enamel. The pyrometer leads were 12.7 
and 14 cm. in length; those of the other winding were 12.7 and 
16.5 cm. in length. The leads were soldered to pieces of double 
lamp cord of 16 strands of 0.0125 in. (0.3175 mm.) diameter each 
with a coating of rubber 0.025 in. (0.635 mm.) in thickness and 
cloth 0.01 in. (0.25 mm.) in thickness, and 120 cm. in length. The 
soldered joints at the coil were taped and tied to the coil. The 
whole coil was wrapped transversely with 140 cm. of hemp string 
of about one mm. thickness to insure mechanical strength. The 
coil was then soaked in japan and baked. The soldered joints 
at the lamp cord were left untaped. These details are given for 
the benefit of any one who cares to investigate the results of these 
tests. 
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The Air Tank. The air tank is shown diagramatically in Fig. 
1. It is of cylindrical form, 68 cm. in diameter and 68 cm. in 
depth. It has a flange at the upper edge to which the cover can 
be bolted. Pipe connections are made through one side for 
pressure control. The cover contains two fiber plugs through 
which the electrical terminals pass. The whole vessel is painted 
black inside. This tank is supported inside a second tank of 100 
cm. diameter and 100 cm. depth, containing oil.- Beneath the 
air tank is an electrical heating element of about two kw. capacity 
for controlling the temperature. 

The Pyrometers. The test coil pyrometer has already been de¬ 
scribed. The air pyrometer consists of three coils of 0.003-in. 
(0.076 mm.) cotton-covered wire wound on fiber frames so that 



practically the whole surface of the wire is exposed to the air. 
These coils are shielded by square tubes of tin of several times 
the diameter of the coil. They are open at both ends, allowing 
free passage of air over the coils, at the same time shielding them 
from any direct radiation from the test coil. These coils are 
connected in series. The total resistance of this pyrometer is 
about 110 ohms. The tank pyrometer consists of three brass 
spools wound with 0.003-in. (0.076 mm.) cotton-covered wire. 
These spools are screwed to the tank at various points. The 
coils are connected in series. The total resistance of this pyro¬ 
meter is about 100 ohms. 

Each pyrometer is connected through leads in the fiber plugs 
to the outside of the tank. 
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The Set~Up, The air tank then consisted of a test coil sus¬ 
pended in the center of the air tank by twin strings, and loaded 
by a storage battery through terminals in the cover. The power 
was varied by a rheostat and read by a direct potential voltmeter 

and ammeter. 

The temperatures were read by measuring the resistances of 
the pyrometers with a portable bridge. The coils were very 
carefully calibrated and the temperatures were read from curves. 

The air pressure in the tank was controlled by connections 
with compressed air and vacuum lines. It was measured by 
means of a mercury column. 

Manipulation 

In Tables I and II are the results of the constant input tests. 
Each of these tests was made at a constant air temperature in 



Fig. 2—Temperature Rise vs. Pressure. 


order to determine the effect of pressure alone. Curves in 
Fig. 2 express the variation of temperature rise with pressure at 
various air temperatures. 

In Table II are the results of the input tests. Each of these 
tests was made holding air pressure and air temperature constant 
and varying the watts input. The curves in Figs. 4, 5 and 6 
express the variation of temperature rise with watts input at 
various air pressures and temperatures. 

The tests so far outlined were made with dry air. The air 
before entering the tank was caused to pass through sulphuric 
acid, calcium chlorid and phosphorus pentoxid. 

The last two items in Table I are the results of the humidity 
tests. In these tests the air was passed through an electric oven 
which^contained a large wetted surface. Great care was taken 
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to pass the air from the humidifier to the test tank without 
condensation. 

Results 

The data curves of Fig. 2 express the variation of temperature 
rise with pressure. The second set of curves on this figure was 


TABLE I 

VARIATION OF TEMPERATURE RISE WITH AIR TEMPERATURE, 

PRESSURE AND HUMIDITY. 


Tank temp. 

■ 

Air temp. 

Coil temp. 

Temp, rise 

Pressure 

mm. 

Humidity 
per cent 
saturation 

deg. cent. 

deg. cent. 

deg. cent. 

deg. cent. 



17.5 

18 

62.8 

44.8 

732 

0 

17.8 

17.5 

64.0 

46.5 

592 

.0 

17.8 

17.5 

65.6 

48.1 

492 

0 

17.8 

17.5 

66.8 

49.3 

392 

0 

17.5 

17.4 

68.3 

50.9 

294 

0 

17.8 

17.5 

71.8 

54.3 

197 

0 

17.8 

17.7 

74.5 

56.8 

127 

0 

17.8 

17.7 

77.5 

59.8 

72 

0 

39.0 

37.8 

80.3 

42.5 

740 

0 

39.0 

37.5 

. 83.2 

45.7 

500 

0 

39.2 

37.8 

86.5 

48.7 

300 

0 

39.5 

38.0 

91.4 

53.4 

125 

0 

52.2 

50.7 

91.2 

40.5 

732 

0 

52.5 

50.7 

93.5 

42.8 

492 

0 

52.5 

50.5 

96.5 

46.0 

292 

0 

52.7 

51.0 

100.0 

49.0 

152 

0 

53.0 

51.5 

103.3 

51.8 

32 

0 

76.2 

73.5 

110.8 

37.3 

737 

0 

76.0 

73.0 

112.5 

39.5 

497 

0 

76.0 

73.0 

114.6 

41.6 

297 

.0 

76.0 

73.0 

116.5 

43.5 

197 

0 

76.0 

73.0 

120.1 

47.1 

67 

0 

82.5 

80.2 

116.25 

36.0 

737 

0 

82.2 

80.0 

114.75 

34.8 

995 

0 

82.0 

79.7 

112.9 

33.2 

1254 

0 

83.0 

80.2 

112.3 

32.1 

1512 

0 

18.8 

19.5 

64.4 

44.9 

732 

71 

38.5 

38.5 

81.1 

42.6 

741 

95 


derived from the input curves of Figs. 4, 5 and 6 by drawing 
ordinates at three watts and plotting the intersections with the 
input curves. It will be seen from the curves on Fig. 2 that at 
normal air pressures there is a variation of temperature rise 
with pressure of about 1 deg. per 100 mm. Assuming that from 
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TABLE II 

VARIATION OP TEMPERATURE RISE WITH WATTS INPUT, 

TEMPERATURE AND PRESSURE 


Tank temp. 

Air. temp. 

Coil temp. 

Temp, rise 

Pressure 

mm. 

Watts input 

Total 

deg. cent. 

deg. cent. 

deg. cent. 

deg. cent. 



19.3 

19.6 

30.6 

11.0 

297 

0.892 

19.4 

19.7 

41.5 

21.8 

297 

1.911 

19.4 

19.9 

57.3 

37.4 

297 

3.53 

19.4 

20.0 

73.0 

53.0 

297 

5.27 

19.6 

20.0 

82.5 

62.5 

97 

5.587 

19.6 

20.1 

68.2 

48.1 

97 

4.107 

19.6 

20.0 

49.0 

29.0 

97 

2.29 

.19.6 

20.0 

37.8 

17.8 

97 

1.318 

66.5 

63.8 

77.1 

13.3 

727 

1.558 

66.5 

63.8 

78.0 

12.2 

487 

1.560 

66.5 

63.8 

78.8 

15.0 

287 

1.56 

66.6 

64.0 

79.7 

15.7 

147 

1.563 

66.5 

64.4 

80.9 

16.5 

57 

1.564 

66.7 

64.4 

81.3 

16.9 

17 

1.564 

67.0 

64.5 

92.2 

27.7 

727 

3.428 

66.7 

64.8 

116.7 

51.9 

14 

5.121 

66.5 

64.4 

120.9 

56.5 

54 

5.910 

66.3 

63.9 

117.7 

53.8 

144 

5.915 

66.6 

64.2 

114.8 

50.6 

284 

5.961 

66.6 

64.4 

112.0 

47.6 

484 

5.941 

66.6 

64.4 

98.4 

34.0 

484 

4.045 

46.7 

44.8 

59.8 

15.0 

744 

1.626 

46.7 

45.1 

73.8 

28.7 

744 

3.33 

47.1 

45.3 

99.7 

54.4 

744 

6.837- 

47.3 

45.5 

74.4 

28.8 

504 

3.094 

47.5 

45.7 

76.3 

30.4 

304 

3.078 

47.5 

46.6 

79.5 

32.4 

104 

3.082 

47.7 

46.6 

108.7 

61.6 

104 

6.205 

18.7 

19.1 

22.8 

3.9 

737 

0.34 

18.8 

19.1 

32.9 

14.0 

737 

1.34 

18.8 

19.3 

46.1 

26.9 

737 

2.80 

19.4 

19.5 

69.5 

50.1 

” 737 

5.73 

19.2 

19.4 

72.7 

53.4 

497 

5.67 

19.3 

19.6 

58.4 

39.9 

497 

3.95 

19.3 

19.6 

40.3 

20.8 

497 

1.92 

19.4 

19.7 

29.9 

10.3 

497 

0.895 

67 

64.4 

83.2 

18.8 

724 

2.287 

67 

64.4 

84.2 

19.8 

484 

2.272 

67 ■ 

64.5 

85.5 

21.0 

284 

2.262 

67 

64.5 

86.8 

22.3 

144 

2.252 

67 

64.7 

88.3 

23.6 

54 

2.246 

67 

64.7 

89.7 

25.0 

14 

2.237 
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three to five watts input for 80 sq. cm., or from 0.0375 to 0.0625 
watts per sq. cm., is a practical range of input, this variation seems 
to be about what would be expected in stationary apparatus. 



Fig. 3 Temperature Rise vs. Air Temperature. 


According^ to tho St8,iid.3,rd.izcLtioii Rules, we h.3,ve, for s, v3,ri3i,tion 
of 100 mm. from 760, 

860-760 

ij-Tv— = 10 per cent correction. 



Fig 4.—Temperature Rise vs. Input. 

Air temperature 20 deg. cent. 


Assuming a temperature rise of 40 deg. cent., we have 40 + 4 = 

44 deg. rise. This correction is four times as large as the results 
of this test would indicate. 
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The curves of Fig. 3 are derived from curves of Figs. 2, 4, 5 
and 6. They express the variation of temperature rise with air 
temperature. These curves represent the same range of input 
as do the pressure curves. The variation according to these 
curves is about 0.15 deg. per degree centigrade variation of air 
temperature, in the opposite direction to that assumed in the 
present Standardization Rules. 

The last two items of Table I are the data for the effect of 
humidity. These points check the dry air points, showing that 
the effect of humidity is negligible at normal temperatures and 
pressures. 



Fig 5.—Temperature Rise vs. Input. 

Air temperature 45.7 deg. cent. 

Conclusions 

The temperature rise is a function of the various factors which 
enter into the dissipation of heat through air. These factors 
are (1) radiation, that is, a passage of radiant energy, (2) conduc¬ 
tion and (3) convection, which is a flow of warm air because of de¬ 
creased density. 

Radiation can be figured according to the law 

IF = Z 5.7 Ta") 10-^2 

where K is unity for a black body and less for any other, depend¬ 
ing upon the nature of the heated surface. Assuming 0.9 for 
K for the test coil and putting 

Ti — Tc, the test coil temp, absolute, 

J ’2 = Ta, the air temp, absolute. 
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a^nd taking the effective radiating area as 80 sq. cm., the watts 
radiated at various air temperatures and temperature rises * 
were calculated and plotted in Figs. 4, 5, and 6. These curves 
express temperature rise as a function of watts input at various 
surrounding temperatures, if radiation alone be allowed to dissi¬ 
pate the heat. These curves show, by comparison with the data 
curves, the importance of radiation in the dissipation of heat 
from a heated body in the open air. 

As has already been stated, the results are more or less in error 
because of losses of heat through the leads, the temperature 
gradient, and the irregularity in the area. 



Fig. 6—Temperature Rise vs. Input. 

Air temperature 64.5 deg. cent. 


Heat is conducted through the leads a distance depending 
upon the rate at which it is dissipated from the surface of the 
leads, which, of course, depends on the temperatures and the 
nature and area of the surfaces, A correction for this loss, as 
can be seen, is no simple matter. 

The temperature gradient being unknown causes an unknown 
difference between the coil temperature as measured, -and the 
surface temperature upon which the heat dissipation depends. 

Whereas these difficulties forbid derivation of physical laws, 
they are slight from the engineering standpoint. A set of 
results which are free from these errors is very desirable, however, 


*See Table III. 
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since the laws of heat conduction and convection in air at vari¬ 
ous pressures are not as yet well established. Furthermore, the 
entire problem of heat dissipation in air is important, because 
when the laws are known electrical machinery can be so de¬ 
signed as to maintain the most efficient system of natural cool¬ 
ing. 

^ Tests which will make possible a physical investigation of heat 
dissipation in air are being contemplated. A brief outline will 
be given of the proposed method of attack. 

It is hoped to build such apparatus as to dispense with the 
temperature gradient, surface and heat difficulties. With this 
apparatus input tests can be made. A set of curves similar to 
those of Figs. 4, 5 and 6 will determine pressure relations at any 
temperature and input, temperature relations at any tempera¬ 
ture and input, etc. Furthermore, radiation curves similar to 
those on Figs. 4, 5 and 6 can be plotted, and by subtracting the 
radiation abscissas from the total values, a second set of curves, 
involving conduction and convection alone, will be the result. 
Also, by dmwing abscissas through such derived curves and 
noting the intersections, curves of the variation of watts con¬ 
ducted and convected, as a function of pressure, can be drawn. 
Similarly, curves can be derived expressing the variation of 
watts conducted and convected with air temperature. In short, 
from such a set of data it is possible to derive expressions of the 
laws of heat dissipation in air. 

Such data as those just mentioned should be taken from a sur¬ 
face for which radiation constants are well known. A further 
investigation of the effect of the nature of the heat-dissipating 
surface is important. 



A paper presented at the Midwinter Conven~ 
tion of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, New York, February 26, 1913. 


Copyright, 1913. By A. I. E, E. 


LAWS OF HEAT TRANSMISSION IN ELECTRICAL 

MACHINERY 


BY IRVING LANGMUIR 


Even in a simple case of heat transmission, such as a labora¬ 
tory measurement of heat conductivity, the phenomena involved 
usually prove to be quite complicated. It is in most cases 
nearly impossible to separate completely the effects of conduction, 
radiation and convection, and therefore if quantitative results are 
to be obtained, it becomes necessary to make an elaborate series 
of corrections, to eliminate the undesired factors. 

In the case of the flow of heat from the interior of a piece of 
electrical apparatus to the exterior, the problem is necessarily 
much more complicated than in the simple experiment. . Since 
each of the three factors, conduction, radiation, and convection, 
are subject to totally different laws, the effect of any change in 
conditions can, in general, be determined only by considering 
what part each factor plays in the whole process and how each 
factor is affected by the new change in the conditions. 

Failure to appreciate the necessity of separating each of these 
factors has rendered the majority of all investigations on heat 
transmission previous to 1880 almost valueless. Even today a 
very large number of published results on heat conductivity and 
surface emissivity are thoroughly unreliable from this cause. 

It is surprising to what extent the old unreliable data main¬ 
tain their place in present day hand-books and text-books. 
There is probably hardly a field in wiiich so much care is needed 
in selecting proper sources for information, the literature being 
full of absolutely contradictory statements. For example, one 
investigator concludes from his experiments that the total heat 
loss from small wires, heated to a given temperature, varies 
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in inverse proportion to the diameter, others state that the vari¬ 
ation is directly proportional to the diameter, while still others 
find it to be independent of the diameter. 

If electrical engineers are to consider seriously the question 
of heat transmission in electrical machinery, they must fully 
realize the great difference between the three modes of heat 
transmission and determine, first of all, what part each factor 
plays in each of the many types of machines. 

In the present paper the writer has attempted to present in as 
clear a manner as possible the fundamental laws of conduction, 
radiation and convection of heat, and to furnish some experi¬ 
mental data which may seem to be of value to the electrical 
engineer. 

Conduction of Heat 

The problem of the conduction of heat through solids was the 
first subject of mathematical and experimental study in the de¬ 
velopment of the theory of heat. Fourier and others developed 
the mathematical theory long before there were any reliable 
experimental data by which they could test their conclusions. 

Fourier considered especially the problem of the rate of heating 
of a body capable of conducting heat. To solve this problem, 
he invented special mathematical methods which are now studied 
under the head of Fourier’s Series. Because of the extreme com¬ 
plexity of this subject, mathematical analysis does not promise, 
for the present, to be of much value to the electrical engineer. 
We shall therefore limit ourselves to the simpler problem of the 
steady flow of heat which prevails after sufficient time has elapsed 
for the temperature through the apparatus to become constant. 

For this case of steady heat flow through solids, the general 
law may be stated 

w = (r - To) ( 1 ) 

where W = Watts of heat flow. 

A = Area of cross-section of path of heat flow. 

I = Length of heat path. 

k = Coefficient of heat-conductivity expressed in watts 
per cm. per deg. 

r — To = Difference of temperature causing the heat flow. 
Heat Conductivity of Solids. The heat conductivity, k, of solid 
bodies varies greatly for different substances, ranging from 4.2 
watts per cm. per deg. cent, for pure silver to 0.0016 for such 
substances as rubber. The conductivity of finely divided solids, 
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fibrous materials, powders, etc., is very much, less than that of 
homogeneous solids. The best heat insulators known, such as 
eider-down, have a conductivity as low as 0.00020 watts per cm. 
per deg. cent. 

Unfortunately, all the materials used for electric insulation 
are relatively poor heat conductors. Especially when the insula¬ 
tion contains air spaces, as in the case of braided coverings, the 
conductivity is very low. 

In Table I the writer has collected together all of the reliable 
data he has, by careful search, been able to find on the conduc¬ 
tivity of such materials as are of interest to the electrical engi¬ 
neer. 


TABLE I 


Thermal Conductivities and Resistivities of Various Materials. 


Materials 

Temp, deg 
cent. 

Conductivity 
watts per cm 
per deg. cent 

Resistivity 

'■ References 

Metals 





Pure copper. 

18 

3.84 

0.260 

2 

Commercial copper. 

18 

3.50 

0.285 

2 

Pure iron. 

18 

0.67 

1.49 

2 

Steel 1 per cent C... 

18 

0.45 

2.22 

2 

Cast iron. 

100 

0.40 



Transformer steel 4 per cent Si. 

2O-25O0 

0.32 

3.12 

1 

Brass. 

U 

1.30 

0.77 

1 

German silver 30 per cent Ni. 

u 

0.28 

3.6 

1 

Constantan 60 Cu, 40 Ni. 

18 

0.29 

3.5 

2 

Calorite 65 Ni, 15 Fe 13 Cr. 7 Mn.. . 

20~2500 

0.16 

6.2 

1 

Mineral Substances 





Graphite... 


3.57 

0.28 

11 

Marble. 


0.030 

33 

3 

smte. 


0.020 

50 

3 

Glass. 


0.011 

90 

4 

Quartz glass. 


0.015 

67 

10 

Porcelain.. 


0.010 

100 

5 

Insulating Materials 





Shellac. 


0.0025 

400 

4 

Para rubber.. 


0.0016 

620 

3 

Gutta percha. 


0.0020 

500 

3 

Paraffin. 


0.0026 

390 ^ 

3 

Ebonite.. 


0.0018 

550 

4 

Paper... 


0.0013 

770 

3 

Asbestos paper... 


0.0025 

400 

3 

Varnished cotton tape. 


0.0027 

370 

6 

Varnished cambric.. 


0.0025 

400 

6 

Mica paper.. 


0.0016 

630 

6 

Bakelite and linen tape. 


0.0027 

370 

6 

Rubber tape. 


0.0043 

2.30 

6 

Varnished cloth (empire cloth)...... 


0.0025 

400 

7 

Presspahn (untreated). 


0.0017 

590 

7 

Rope paper (untreated).. 


0.0012 

830 

7 

Rope paper and oil___ 


0.0014 

710 

7 

Rope paper treated with varnish. 


0.0017 

590 

7 

Fullerboard varnished.. 


0.0014 

710 

7 

Pure mica...... 


0.0036 

280 

7 
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TABLE — Continued. 



Apparent 
density 
grams per. 

cu. cm. 

Conductivity 

Resistivity 

References 

Insulating Materials 

Built-up mica Micanite (19 per cent 





shellac) . . 

Built-up mica Micanite (11 per cent 


0.0010 

V 

1000 

7 

shellac). 


0.0012 

830 

7 

Linen tape varnished and baked. 


0.0015 

670 

7 

Miscellaneous Materials 





Cotton batting, loose. 

0.21 

0.00046 

2200 

1 

“ “ tightly packed. 

0.10 

0.00030 

3400 

1 

Pure woolen wadding, loose. 

0.015 

0.00049 

2040 

1 

“ “ “ packed slightly 

0.054 

0.00036 

2800 

1 

Pure woolen wadding,tightly packed 

0.192 

0.00023 

4400 

1 

Eider down, very loose. 

0.0022 

0.00045 

2200 

1 

“ “ tightly packed.... 

0.077 

0.00025 

4100 

1 

M tl U U U 

• • * « 

Soft white pine I. to grain . 

0.11 

0.00019 

0.0016 

5200 

640 

1 

Liquids 





Water 25 deg. cent . 


0.0057 

176 

4 

Paraffin oil . 


0.0014 

710 

8 

Glycerin 25 deg. cent . 


0.0024 

410 

4 

Petroleum 23 deg. cent . 


0.0016 

630 

8 

Gases 




Air at 20 deg. cent . 


0.000249 

4010 

9 

“ “ 100 deg. cent . 


0.000300 

3330 

9 


References: —1. C. P. Randolph, Research Lab., General Electric Co. (1912). 2. Jager 
& Diesselhorst, Wiss. AU. d Phys. Techn. Reichanstalt, 3, 269 (1900). 3. Lees, Phil. Trans 
(A) 183, 48l (1892). 4. Lees, Phil. Trans. A 191, 399 (1898). 5. Lees and Chorlton, 
Phil. Mag,. (5), 41, 495 (1896). 6. Technical Report No. 10940. General Electric Com¬ 
pany, by C. P. Steinmetz (1910). Experiments carried out by J, L. R. Hayden. 7. 
Paper on Heat Paths in Electrical Machinery read before the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, Nov. 1911 by H. D. Symons and M. "Walker. S. R. Weber, Ann. Phys,, 11. 
1047 (1903), 9. Langmuir, P/zy5. Rez/. 34, 406 (1912). 10. A. Eucken, Ann. Phys'. 34,* 
185 (1911). 11. Koenigsberger and Weiss, Ann. Phys. 35, 1 (1911). 


In the above table it will be noted that all the metals and alloys 
have a very high thermal conductivity compared with that of non- 
metallic substances (with the exception of graphite). Practically 
all of the electrical insulators have a conductivity about one- 
thousandth of that of copper. The conductivities of various sub¬ 
stances of any one type do not differ very greatly from one an¬ 
other, for example, the range of conductivities of organic materials 
used for electrical insulation is from about 0.0015 to 0.0040. 
The presence of air spaces in a body very much decreases the 
conductivity, as is seen for the extremely low conductivities of 
such materials as wool, cotton batting, etc. That this high 
thermal resistance is entirely due to the presence of gas, is evident 
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from the fact that these materials are relatively good conductors 
when placed in an atmosphere of hydrogen. 

In the case of powdered or fibrous materials, the heat conductiv¬ 
ity is practically independent of the true conductivity of the 
solid substance forming the grains or fibers. For example, finely 
divided metallic powders, such as zinc dust or tungsten reduced 
by hydrogen from finely divided oxide, are extremely good heat 
insulators, although the material itself is a good heat conductor. 

The conductivity of liquids is quite low, and is in most cases 
very insignificant compared with the amount of heat carried 
through the liquid by convection currents. The figures given 
above for liquids can be used only for liquids through which heat 
is being transmitted downwards, or in the case where the liquid 
is held in the meshes of some fibrous material such as cloth. This 
is a common case, however, in electrical insulation. 

The heat conductivity of gases is smaller than that of solids 
and liquids. 

Temperature Coefficient of Heat Conductivity. Pure metals, 

although they have a large temperature coefficient of electrical 

conductivity, have a thermal conductivity which is practically 

the same at all temperatures. Alloys have a conductivity which 
« 

usually increases somewhat with the temperature, the temperature 
coefficient being never greater than about 0.1 per cent per degree 
cent., and usually much less than this. In electrical machinery, 
therefore, with the relatively small temperature range involved, 
we may consider the thermal conductivity as independent of the 
temperature. 

In the case of pure crystalline, non-metallic substances, 
Eucken {Ann. d Fhysik, Vol. 34, p. 185, 1911) has shown that the 
thermal conductivity varies approximately in inverse proportion 
to the absolute temperature. In other words, the temperature 
coefficient of such substances is usually about —0.33 per cent 
per deg. cent. 

The same investigator has also shown that with amorphous, 
non-metallic substances, like glass, the conductivity increases 
slightly with increase of temperature, the temperature coefficient 
being about +0.15 per cent per deg. cent. Such substances 
as paraffin, ebonite, etc., are found to have practically no tem¬ 
perature coefficient. 

Tests made by Mr. C. P. Randolph have shown that for 
powdered or fibrous materials the temperature coefficient of heat 
conductivity is very large. For example, measurements of the 
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heat conductivity of Poplox at various temperatures up to 500 
deg. cent, gave the results: 


Range of temperature 
20 - 100 
100 - 200 
200 - 300 
300 - 400 
400 - 500 


Heat Conductivity 
Watts per cm. per deg. cent. 
0.00030 
0.00039 
0.00057 
0.00076 
0.00133 


This material (popped water glass) had an apparent density 
of 0.026 and contained air cells of about 0.5 mm. average di¬ 
ameter. The large temperature coefficient is caused by radiation 
across the walls of the air cells which is relatively large at high 
temperatures but almost negligible at room temperature. Below 
100 deg. cent, the temperature coefficient for powdered and 
fibrous materials may be taken as -f- 0.3 per cent for materials 
with a coarse structure and proportionately less for finer structure. 

In the case of gases, the mobility and the coefficient of thermal 
expansion are so great that convection becomes very large. It 
was thought for a long time that gases had no true conductivity. 
Maxwell, however, calculated the conductivity from the kinetic 
theory, and predicted that it would be independent of the pres¬ 
sure. His results have since been thoroughly verified. To avoid 
convection currents, it is only necessary to reduce the pressure of 
the gas to a value of several centimeters of mercury. At lower pres¬ 
sures the heat conductivity is found to be entirely independent of 
the pressure, down to a pressure of one mm. When the pressure be¬ 
comes much less than this, the free path of the molecules begins 
to become comparable with the length of the path along which 
the heat is conducted. At still lower pressures, the heat conduc- 
becomes proportional to the pressure. It is evident that the 
pressure at which the change from one of these laws to the other 
takes place is inversely proportional to the length of the path of 
heat flow. In the case, therefore, where we have the space sub¬ 
divided by the presence of a fibrous material, we find that the 
heat conductivity does not remain constant down to such low 
pressures as one millimeter, but may even, with very finely 
divided materials, decrease with decreasing pressure, from 
atmospheric pressure down. This subject has been very fully 

treated by Smoluchowski [Anz. Akad. Wiss. Krakau (1910) A 
129-153]. \ f ^ 

In the case of the heat conduction of gases, we find there is a 
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large temperature coefficient of heat conductivity. It has been 
thoroughly proven that Sutherland’s formula 


Kc, V~f 

1 + - 4 - 



very accurately represents the change in conductivity with the 
temperature. Here K is & constant, c„ is the specific heat of the 
gas at constant volume and c is a constant equal to 124 for air. 
In general, when k is a function of the temperature, we cannot 
use equation ( 1 ) to calculate the heat conduction through a 
given body. It can be shown, however, [Langmuir, Phys. Rev. 
Vol. 34, p. 406 (1912) ], that if we substitute for the factor 

k (r — To) the integral k d T we are then able to calculate the 

To . 

heat conduction, no matter how much the heat conductivity may 
vary with the temperature. For such cases as these, the results 
can be calculated most easily by calculating or plotting the values 

J T 

kd T. If we represent by 0 the value of this 

0 

integral, which we may call specific conduction, then the formula 
for heat conductivity becomes 

w = ^ <t>o) (3) 


Heat Conduction through Bodies of Various Shapes 

Equations (1) or (3) can be used only for the heat conduction 
between parallel planes. In other cases, A and I are both vari¬ 
ables, and the proper mean values must be determined, by special 
methods. 

A 

No matter what the shape of the body, the ratio —^— has a 

definite value, if the surfaces of in-fiow and out-fiow of the heat 
are fixed. Let us call this quantity the shape factor,*' and 
represent it by the letter s. Our equation for heat conduction 
thus becomes 

TF = 5(0-<^o) (4) 
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The value of the shape factor for bodies of various shapes may 
be of interest. In a paper to be published shortly (Langmuir, 
Adams, and Meikle, Trans. Am. Electrochem. Soc., Vol. 24, 1913), 
methods for calculating the shape factor of bodies of many differ¬ 
ent shapes will be given. The following cases only are worthy of 
considering here: 

Planes 

A 


Concentric Cylinders of Diameters a and b. 



Concentric Spheres of Diameters a and h. 



2 TT 
1 _ __ 
a 


1 

h 


( 6 ) 


Concentric Rectangular Prisms or Parallelopipedons. For this 
case, tl^ following formula applies with great accuracy to the 
flow of heat where the thickness of the heat-conducting material 
between the two surfaces is constant and where the thickness of 
he layer is not more than 2^ times the smallest dimension of the 
pnsm, a condition nearly always fulfilled in practise. The formula 

IS 

+ ( 7 ) 


is thrim^nf^t thickness Of the layer of conducting material, S I 
is the toSlI,!? ^ the 12 edges of the inner prism, and A 

IS the total surface of the inner prism. 

Radiation of Heat 

radi^fon^xiSch^f'^^^^^^^ an empirical formula for heat 
raaiation winch has been used u 

up to the present date. ^ ^ ^ engineers almost 
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The Stephan-Boltzman law that the radiation from a black 
body is proportional to the fourth power of the absolute tempera¬ 
ture has been shown to be derivable from the second law of 
thermodynamics, and has withstood the tests of very careful 
experimental investigation. We may therefore look upon this 
law as being one of the exact laws of nature. It must be re¬ 
membered, however, that it applies only to radiation from a 
so-called black body; that is, a body which absorbs all heat rays 
which fall on it. Such a body can only be approximately realized, 
and any actual body must radiate less heat than an ideal black 
body at the same temperature. 

The Stephan-Boltzman law, as applied to the radiation from 
any given body, may be written 

" {(ira) - (iw)‘J 

Here, W is the energy in watts radiated per square centimeter 
of surface. T is the temperature of the hot body, and Tq the 
temperature of the surrounding space, e we may call the relative 
emissivity of the body; it is always a number less than unity 
and is a characteristic property of the radiating body. 

The radiation constant, 5.7, is subject to some uncertainty 
at present. For several years, the commonly accepted value was 
5.32, which was the result obtained by Kurlbaum (Wied. Am. 
65, 746, 1898). Recently, however (1909), Fery obtained a 
value 6.3. Since then many investigators have redetermined this 
constant. Paschen and Gerlach {Ann. d Physik, Vol. 38, p. 30, 
1912) obtained the value 5.9, Shakespeare {Proc. of the Roy. Soc., 
Vol. 86A, p. 180, 1911) obtained 5.67. Within the next year or so 
the connect value of this constant will undoubtedly be determined. 
For the present, it would seem almost certain that the value 
5.32 is too low, and that the value 5.7 must be fairly close to the 
true value. 

The radiation of heat differs from conduction and also convec¬ 
tion in that it is a purely surface phenomenon. The amount of 
heat radiated is strictly proportional to the extent of the surface, 
and is independent of the presence of gas adjacent to the surface. 
From bodies that are not black, the heat radiated from cavities 
in the bodies has a greater intensity than that radiated from a 
flat surface, for the reason that from such a cavity there is not 
only the heat radiated from the bottom of the cavity, but also 
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^at reflected by the bottom surface from the walls of the cavity’ 

ttat Sm °s Xeca“ X ““““f “PPli® only for hert 

been n»flected7mm Tn " 

is not « . surtace. In general, however, this factor 

heat radiation. account m the consideration of 

rel question involved is the determination of the 

relative emissivity .. For clean polished surfaces of metis this 
quantity is small, ran^inp* from 0 02 tn n qo "d 
substance, it i. „o, 11 ® ;^ non-metallic 

aW nT i uiuch larger than this, ranging from 

RanXpXixx^rciX: oTrr““ *’■ 

published in tb^ olthese measurements will be 

VbbS'tMa „t the Am. Eleclroehem. Soc., 


TABLE II 

Copper, oxidized by heating to a red heat. ^ 

is. surface impregnated with A1 . n ot 

Cast iron, fresh machined surface. 

Cast iron, oxidized by heating to red heat . 

Aluminum paint on cast iron . 

Gold enamel on cast iron . 

Monel metal, polished ^-39 

Monel metal, oxidized. . ^-^9 

. 0.45 

rai , the reflectivity of the surface for heat 

rays, the emissmty and reflectivity beino- complementarv tn 
^chottar. That is, the emissivity I equal 

JtlSe Se r2“X ‘v“ » ‘»e 

it W K reflectivities of metals for heat rays. However 

8 p 1 SS2ftlS th’' “X” “■" ™' 

tie foXula “S' by 

1 - t - e - 0.365 ^ (g, 

^«meXu2t*sXfhX electrical resistivity in ohms- 

tn tb ^ temperature of the metal and X is equal 

to ae wave length of the radiant energy in centimeters ^ 

accXX Xr TX ie very 

accurate for wave lengths exceeding 0.005 mm. in length The 

average wave length of the Eght corresponding gi™ 
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temperature is, according to Wien’s radiation law, approximately 
0.29 

—^ cm. If we substitute this in the above equation, we obtain 
the value 

e = 0.68 VTT ( 10 ) 

This equation enables us to calculate the relative emissivity 
for any highly polished metal up to about 500 or 600 deg. cent. 
However, because of surface oxidation, the emissivity will nearly 
always be much larger than this, except with such metals as 
silver, platinum, and gold. 

Organic substances, such as oils, varnishes, resinous materials, 
have a very high emissivity; that is, between 0.8 and 1. Although 
in the visible spectrum these bodies are transparent, they are 
practically black bodies as regards the long heat rays that are 
involved in the radiation from bodies at ordinary temperature. 
The same is true of glass, this being practically a black body with 
respect to heat rays. Therefore, in calculating the amount of 
radiation from electrical insulating materials, we may very safely 
assume, whether these materials have a black color or a much 
lighter color, that they are nearly black bodies, as far as radiation 
is concerned. 

The Temperature Coefficient of Radiation. For small differences 
of temperature, equation ( 8 ) may be written 

rp \3 

W = 0.0228 e (r - To) (11) 

We thus see that the amount of radiation between two bodies 
having a given difference of temperature, increases in proportion 
to the third power of absolute temperature. This means that the 
temperature coefficient of radiation between two bodies differing 
only slightly in temperature, is + 1-0 per cent per deg. cent. This 
is at least three times greater than the temperature coefficient 
of heat conduction through solids or even gases. 

Convection of Heat 

The transmission of heat through liquids or gases takes place 
principally by means of currents set up in the* fluid because of 
differences of density produced by the unequal heating. The 
amount of heat carried by convection depends on the velocity of 
the convection currents and also on the specific heat of the fluid. 
The currents are produced by the differences in density between 
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bodv^tv ^ “ contact with the cold 

ifference will be proportional to the coefficient of 

SelfTh”" to t-e deasHyS'the 

W. f produced by these differences of density 

th fl 72 7“"' ^^®"°sity, thus the more vhcZ 

herefore say, m a general way, that the amount of heat carried 

y convection will be roughly proDortional to tVio a 
soecific heat tiA-ncn ^ proportional to the product of 

specitic heat, density, and expansion coefficient, and will ho 

proximately inversely proportional to the viscosity of the fluid 

it toTe T" - --Id Lrffiy expect 

unoTi th ^ 7 ® of radiation. It will depend 

h7 7 distance between the^hot 

» tL“paraia”If 

of been a great many investigations made of the law^; 

I 7 T a Dalon^ a„d pS Tn 

1817, denved several empirical laws which have been mte 

(1860)'” LrLws'’^e”Mav "“f' '>1’ 

books as best reBresentm^ttTl, ,’1 "W hand. 

Within the iast thftv tfrs W ? '“"section of heat. 

has been a ^ ^ ’ however, much more valuable work 

an^P^t ar^nlv ro" h 
u retit are only rough approximations. 

Lorenz (Ann. d Physik,Yol 13 n fiso lacn .n • jo 

for the convection of heat tron. vc^tSf tS' 

fomX’ "“""y s^omptions. He obtained the 


w, = 0.548 


c g / 


T,)5/i 


( 12 ) 


where W 


C 

C 

k 

h 

T 

P 


g 


T, 

n 

H 


■■ Heat convection per unit surface 

■ pressure. 

Its thermal conductivity. 

■ Its viscosity. 

Its average temperature. 

Its average density. 

Gravitational constant. 

Temperature of plane surface. 

Temperature of the gas at a great distance from th, 

Height of the plane. 
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Putting in the data for air, at room temperature, 27 deg. cent, 
and standard atmospheric pressure, this equation reduces to 

W, = 0.000399 \T^ - ri)5/4 (13) 

where W, is expressed in watts per sq. cm., and H is in cm. 

This equation agrees well (within five per cent) with the re¬ 
sults calculated by the writer from the experimental results of 
C. P. Randolph on the convection of heat from disks of metal 
in. (19 cm.) in diameter. It is very probable, from the 
method of derivation of this equation, that the influence of the 
height of the plane on convection is not as great as indicated by 
the term in the equation. 

Boussinesq {Comptes Rendtis, 132, 1382, 1901) has treated the 
mathematical theory of free convection and obtained formulas 
similar in form to those of Dulong and Petit. In a later paper 
{Comptes Rendus, 133, 257, 1901) he develops the theory of forced 
convection from plane surfaces as well as from cylinders, spheres 
and ellipsoids. In all such calculations the simplifying assump¬ 
tions that need to be made render it necessary to subject the 
formulas to very careful experimental test before much reliance 
can be placed upon them. 

Compan [Ann. Chim. phys. (7) 26,488 (1902) ] has made elabo¬ 
rate experiments on free convection from a copper sphere two cm. 
in diameter placed in hollow concentric spheres'of various 
sizes. He worked at pressures ranging from a few thousandths 
of a mm. up to six atmospheres. He varied the temperature 
of the small sphere from 300 deg. down to 50 deg. He found 
that over this whole range of temperature and for pressures 
above 20 cm., the convection varied with the 1.233 power of the 
temperature difference and with the 0.45 power of the pressure. 

Ayrton and Kilgour [Phil. Trans. 1892, abstract in Proc. Roy 
Soc. 50, 166 (1891) ] have made elaborate investigations of the 
heat losses in air from very fine platinum wires [0.0012 to 0.014 inch 
(0,03 to 0.35 mm.) in diameter] at temperatures from room 
temperature up to 300 deg. cent. Their results were expressed 
in tables and empirical formulas only. 

They found that the heat loss from the wires was nearly in¬ 
dependent of the diameter of the wires. 

Porter {Phil. Mag., Vol. 39, p. 267, 1895) pointed out that this 
practical independence of the convection from the diameter of 
the wire may be accounted for by assuming that the heat is 
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This film theory fully explains the fact that for wires of very 
small diameter the heat lost by convection is nearly independent 
of the diameter. This follows from the shape factor (see equation 
6) for concentric cylinders, since the logarithm of a number 
varies only slowly as the number increases. 

The amount of convection from the surface differs only slightly, 
whether the surface is placed vertically or horizontally. With a 
surface placed in the latter position, so that it is exposed to the 
air above it, the heat lost by convection is about 10 per cent 
greater than when the surface is placed vertically. With the 

surface horizontal, but inverted so that it must lose its heat down- 

§ 

ward through the air, the heat lost by convection is naturally 
considerably less. For a 7|-in. (19-cm.) disk, placed in this 
position, the heat loss was actually found to be only 50 per cent 
of the heat lost when the surface is placed vertically. 

The amount of convection from a surface probably does not 
depend, to any great extent, on the nature of the surface. At 
least, so far as the writer knows, there is no trustworthy experi¬ 
mental evidence that the surface has any influence. 

It is a surprising fact that between the temperatures 100 and 
500 deg. cent, the convection calculated from the film theory 
as above outlined, gives nearly identical results with those cal¬ 
culated by Lorenz’s formula (see equation 12). At temperatures 
above 500 deg. cent., both for convection from plane surfaces and 
from wires, the convection calculated from the film theory agrees 
better with the experimental facts than that calculated from 
Lorenz’s formula. At temperatures much below 50 deg. the two 
formulas begin to diverge quite widely. The film theory would in¬ 
dicate that the convection would fall off practically linearly as the 
temperature difference decreases; whereas, according to Lorenz’s 
equation, the temperature would be proportional to the 5/4th 
power of the temperature difference. This would mean that for 
very slight differences of temperatures—^for example, 5 or 10 
deg.—^that Lorenz’s equation would give very much lower results 
than would be obtained from the calculation from the film theory. 

To decide which of these two theories would give the correct 
result for very small temperature differences, will require careful 
experimental investigation. Probably the bulk of the evidence 
at present is in favor of Lorenz’s equation. 

It should be pointed out that there is no theoretical reason 
known why the thickness of the film should remain constant, as 
the temperature of the wire or plane varies. This is simply an 
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experimentally determined fact at temperatures above 100 deg. 
cent. It is quite possible that for very small temperature differ¬ 
ences, the film thickness might become greater. In any case, how¬ 
ever, the variation in the film thickness down to temperature 
differences as low as 30 deg., would not be important in most 


calculations of heat convection. 

Effect of Pressure on Free Convection. The heat conductivity 
of gases is independent of the pressure. According to the film 
theory, therefore, the effect of pressure on the amount of heat 
convection would depend simply upon the effect of pressure on the 
film thickness, which we will call B. Theoretically, it would be 
very difficult to determine exactly what this "effect would be. 
But it is certain that as the density of the gas decreases by the re¬ 
duction of pressure, the thickness of the film B would increase; 
not necessarily in inverse proportion to the pressure, however. 

From^ Kennelly s data the writer found that B varied in inverse 
proportion to the 0.75 power of the pressure. From some recent 
experiments with small wires in air, over a wide range of pressure, 
the writer finds th^t B varies more nearly in inverse proportion 
to the first power of the pressure. From small wires, however, the 
amount of heat convection depends only slightly upon the di¬ 
ameter of the film. In these experiments, therefore, it is very diffi¬ 
cult to find accurately the law according to which the film thick¬ 
ness vanes with the pressure. As the size of the wire decreases, 
the convection becomes less and less sensitive to pressure changes. 

or the effect of pressure on the convection from plane surfaces, 
there IS only very meagre experimental data. Compan, in study¬ 
ing the convection from spheres 2 cm. in diameter, concludes that 
the convection vanes with the 0.45 power of the pressure. Ac- 
cortogto Lorenz’s equation, the amount of convection from plane 
surfaces would be proportional to the 0.5 power of the pressure. 

s would be equivalent to saying that B varies in inverse pro- 
portion to the 0.5 power of the pressure. 

convection varies with pressure, we 
require further expenmental work on plane surfaces in air at 

for the' P’^o^isioiially, it is probably safe to say that 

is inversp^r^'' surfaces or wires, the value of B 

T?ir " proportional to the 0.5 power of the pressure. 

bv tStua Comeaion. Prom experiments 

portiona. to the -absoLS “ approximately pro- 
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The temperature coefficient of heat convection for small wires 
will simply depend on the temperature coefficient of the heat 
conductivity of the air, since in this case the amount of heat con¬ 
vection depends so slightly on the film thickness. From Suther¬ 
land’s equation (2) it may be shown that in the neighborhood of 
room temperature, the heat conductivity of air increases approx- 
imatelyin proportion to theO.76 power of the absolute temperature. 
This would mean that the temperature coefficient of heat conduc¬ 
tivity at room temperature is + 0.25 per cent per degree, and this 
would be the temperature coefficient of heat convection from 
the wire. 

i 

In other words, more energy would be required to maintain a 
wire at a given temperature elevation above its surroundings, the 
greater the temperature of the surroundings. 

It is quite different with the convection of heat from plane sur¬ 
faces. Here, the convection depends not only on the heat con¬ 
ductivity of the air, but also on the thickness of the film. Since 
the latter varies proportionally to the temperature, the amount 
of convection from plane surfaces will be proportional to 

7 " 0.76 

Z _ = 7 "- 0,24 

T 

In other words, the temperature coefficient of the heat convec¬ 
tion will be — 0.08 per cent per deg. cent. From plane surfaces 
the convection with a given temperature difference decreases 
slightly with increasing air temperature. 

Lorenz’s equation would lead to the temperature coefficient of 
— 0.37 per cent per degree, for convection from plane surfaces. 

Forced Convection. The effect of air currents qn convection is 
very great, as. is well known. However, the air currents that 
occur in an ordinary room, at some distance from the windows, 
have only very slight effect on the convection from wires and 
plane surfaces heated to several hundred degrees. By placing 
a few large screens around the body, very consistent results are 
obtained. With higher wind velocities, such as those obtained 
by placing an electric fan close to the body, the amount of con¬ 
vection, both from plane surfaces and from wires, increases about 
four-fold. Measurements with an anemometer showed the wind 
velocity in this case to be about 400 cm. per second. 

Kennelly has investigated the effect of wind velocity on con¬ 
vection from small wires, and has found that the amount of con¬ 
vection varies approximately in proportion to the square root 
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of the velocity. For velocities from 300 to 1800 cm. per second, 
he finds that the convection is proportional to the quantity 


V + 25 
\ 25 

That is, the convection of any given wind velocity can be cal¬ 
culated from the velocity in quiet air by multiplying by the above 
factor. ^ From some very rough experiments by the writer, on 
convection from plane surfaces and also from some calculations 
from published data (see article in Trans. Am. Electrochem Soc 
Vol. 23, 1913,) the amount of convection is again found to var^ 

with the square root of the velocity, and the above factor is 
found to be 


z' 4- 33 


33 


^ Compan, in his experiments on spheres, finds that the convec¬ 
tion varies with the square root of the velocity. Boussinesq has 
also arrived at the same conclusion from theoretical calculations. 

■'rom Kennelly s results, the writer drew the conclusion that 
the fflm thickness varied inversely as the 0.75 power of the 
velocity. This gave results agreeing well with Kennelly’s data, 
but it has been found that the film thickness, in the case of forced 
convection from plane surfaces, is very different from that found 
for small wires in wind of the same velocity. This fact renders 
the film theory almost useless in cases of foLd convectiom 
The^ best single equation for the calculation of convection of 
wires is probably an equation calculated by Russell {loc. cit.) by 
the method first given by Boussinesq. This equation is 

w =8 , (14) 

where W — Convection loss per unit of length from the cylinder. 

c — Specific heat of the gas or liquid at constant pressure, 
p = Density of the fluid, 
k = Heat conductivity. 

V = Velocity. 

d ■= Diameter of the cylinder. 

T 2 Ti Difference of temperature between the cylinder and 

the fluid. 
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If, in this equation, instead of the coefficient 8 in front of the 
radical sign, we place 5 or 6, we find that the results agree well 
with Kennelly’s experimental data. On the other hand, for large 
cylinders from 2 to 10 cm. in diameter, the formula gives good 
results with the coefficient between 7 and 8. 

In the case of forced convection in air at room temperature, 
equation (14) reduces to 

w = 0.000180 c VTI (rs - ro watts per cm. (16) 

where c is the number that varies from 5 to 8, according to the 
size of the wire, as described above. 

From equation (14) we can calculate that with a given differ¬ 
ence of temperature and given wind velocity, the amount of 
convection would vary with 

This would mean that forced convection under these conditions 
would have a temperature coefficient of — 0.04 per cent per 
degree; that is, with a given difference of temperature, the 
amount of convection would decrease slightly as the temperature 
of the air increases. 

If the velocity of the air is produced by centrifugal force, as 
it often is in electric machinery, the velocity of the air currents 
will probably decrease as the air temperature increases, since the 
density decreases and the viscosity increases. The effect of this 
would be to make the temperature coefficient numerically still 
greater. 

If the convection currents are caused by flue action (for ex¬ 
ample, because of heat given to the air in long passages), this 
effect will be still more marked, so that the temperature coeffi¬ 
cient will be strongly negative. 

In problems on convection of heat, the flue action is often very 
important. For example, in studying the convection from a 
horizontal, plane disk, in. (19 cm.) in diameter, we find that 
if we place a cylinder of asbestos paper about 10 in. (25 cm.) 
in diameter and 6 in. (15 cm.) high, around the disk, the convec¬ 
tion is nearly doubled when the disk is at about 150 deg. 
At higher temperatures the effect of the cylinder becomes re¬ 
latively much less. By observing the motion of smoke in the air 
above the heated disk, it is seen that the air descends along one 
side of the cylinder, moves across the disk, and rapidly rises 
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along the other side of the cylinder. In general, with vertical 
surfaces of considerable height, any means of preventing horizontal 
air currents from flowing in towards the middle portion of the 
surface will tend to increase the convection, since it causes the 
air to be drawn over the lower portion of the surface with very 
much increased velocity. However, if such.flues as are made in 
this way are too long, the convection again tends to decrease, 
since the air that comes in contact with the upper part of the 
surface is already heated by flowing along the lower part of the 
surface, and is therefore capable of taking up very little ad¬ 
ditional heat. 

The whole subject of flue action in convection is as yet very little 
understood, and should be the subject of further careful experi¬ 
mental investigation. 

Convection in Liquids, The .convection in liquids, in principle, 
at least, does not differ radically from that in gases. However, 
the velocity of the currents set up is very much less than in the 
case of gases, but because of the very great heat capacity of 
liquids per unit volume, as compared with gases, the amount of 
heat carried by convection is usually much greater than with 
gases. The effect of the viscosity is usually of much more im¬ 
portance than in the convection of gases. 

The viscosity of liquids, as a rule, decreases very rapidly with 
increase in temperature, so that the temperature coefficient of 
free convection in oil is always positive and has a very large value, 
but differs greatly for different oils. 

In oil-cooled transformers, the importance of this effect was 
clearly pointed by S. E. Johannesen (The Effect of Different Air 
Temperatures on Temperature Rise of Electrical Apparatus, 
The Rose Technic, Rose Polytechnic Insitute, Terre Haute, Ind., 
Nov., 1904). To quote from this article: 

It is well known that a transformer immersed in thin oil will run cooler 
than one immersed in thick oil, all other conditions being the same, 
and further, a transformer immersed in paraffin (poured while hot and 
allowed to solidify) would burn out if operated at a room temperature of 
0 deg. cent., and there would even be danger if it were operated in a room 
having a normal temperature; but when immersed in a light oil and run 
in a room having a normal temperature of even say 35 deg. cent., it would 
operate within safe heat limits. This experiment has been tried. 

Specific heat of liquids differs very little at different temperatures, their 
power to absorb heat being approximately the same at any temperature 
within the working range of electrical apparatus. Therefore, the effi¬ 
ciency of a liquid acting as a cooling medium (when confined) depends 
upon its ability to flow, assuming that the points of absorption and dissi¬ 
pation are equally efficient. 
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The table below is given as an illustration to show approximately the 
heat which would be dissipated at various room temperatures, and fairly 
represents results of a heat run of a 100-kw., 60-cycle, 2000-volt, oil-in¬ 
sulated, self-cooling transformer. 

Room tern- Actual tern- Loss at max. 

perature perature rise temp, rise, watts 


5 deg. cent. 

60 deg, cent. 


1154 

25 « 

50 


1191 

35 “ 

45 « 


1210 


He points out for the class of oil-cooling apparatus that the 
Institute rule does not apply, as it gives a correction which is in 
the wrong direction. 

Combined Effects of Radiation, Convection and Conduc¬ 
tion 

The heat lost by surfaces is equal to the sum of the heat 
radiated and the heat carried by convection. It may be of in¬ 
terest to calculate the relative magnitude of these two effects 
under various conditions. For a surface only slightly above 
room temperature in air at 20 deg. cent., we may calculate the 
heat lost by convection by determining the amount of heat that 
would be conducted through a layer of air 4.3 mm. in thickness. 
For one degree temperature difference the heat carried through 
such a film would be equal to the heat conductivity of the air, 
i. e., 0.00025, divided by the thickness of the film in centimeters. 
This gives 0,00059 watt per sq. cm. per deg. cent, as the convec¬ 
tion from a body in the neighborhood of room temperature. 

For a body at 100 deg. cent., taking a mean conductivity over 
this range as 0,000275, we find in a similar way the convection 
to be 0.00064 watt per sq. cm. per deg. cent. 

From equation (11) the radiation from a black body only 
slightly above room temperature (20 deg. cent.) is 0.00057 watt 
per sq. cm. per deg. cent. From equation ( 8 ), considering the 
radiation from a black body at 100 deg. cent, in surroundings of 
20 deg. cent., we find the radiation to be 0.00086 watt per sq. 
cm. per deg. cent. 

The total loss of heat from a surface will be simply equal to 
the sum of the convection and radiation. For most purposes, 
it is more convenient to deal with surface resistivities, rather 
than with surface conductivities. The resistivities are obtained 
by taking the reciprocal of the sum of the radiation and convec¬ 
tion. In the following table are given the surface resistivities 
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below. In each case 
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table in 
surface resi stivities op plane 

Position 


SURFACES 


Vertical 

No radiation. 

Pull radiation. 

Horizontal, exposed above 

No radiation. 

Pull radiation. 

Horizontal, exposed below 

No radiation.. 

Pull radiation. 


20 deg. cent. 

100 deg. cent 

1700 

1560 

860 

670 

1540 

1430 

820 

640 

3400 

3100 

1350 I 

850 

- ——_ 


afvS.Tis'r",r of 
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convection are about eo...n « temperature radiation and 
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air surrounding it. Similarly, if the walls are colder than the 
air, the machine will have a temperature lower than the air. 
It will be readily appreciated that this effect is by no means 
negligible, since the walls of a room are often 10 deg. warmer or 
colder than the air. For example, the roof may be heated by the 
sun’s rays and the air in the whole upper part of the room may 
be very warm, whereas the air in the lower part of the room may 
be very much colder. Placing paper or cheese-cloth screens 
around the machine will almost completely prevent this difference 
of temperature of the air and machine. 

As we have seen, small bodies, such as wires, take up the tem¬ 
perature of the air very much more readily than large bodies, 
and therefore this effect of radiation from the walls will be 
negligible in the case of wires. 

We have seen that the combined eifect of radiation and con¬ 
vection is equivalent to that of a surface resistance which may 
vary from about 600 to 1700. This resistance is equivalent to 
that of a layer of from 23 to 65 meters of copper or to a layer 
of from 1 to 3 cm. of rubber. 

In calculations of the flow of heat through apparatus it is 
usually most convenient to determine the thermal resistance of 
the solid parts and simply add the surface resistance. If we then 
multiply the result by the number of watts of heat flow we obtain 
the total drop in temperature from the outside of the machine 
to the air surrounding it. Of course in actual machines it will 
usually be very difficult to calculate the thermal resistance of the 
solid parts. In any case, however, a knowledge of the relative 
importance of the various factors will be a long step towards the 
solution ot the problem. 
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CURRENT RATING OF ELECTRIC CABLES 


BY RALPH W. ATKINSON AND H. W. FISHER 


At the request of the Standards Committee this paper has been 
prepared, the object being to present data relative to the carrying 
capacity of cables, which will be of value to engineers and users 
of cables. Especial attention is called to Table I (to be explained 
later) which gives data relative to the overload capacity of cables 
which have been working at different percentages of the normal 
carrying capacity. This question comes up frequently, engineers 
asking what per cent of overload can be applied to different 
cables. The per cent of such overload must of course depend 
upon the per cent of normal load at which the cable has been 
operating for several hours previous to the application of the 
overload. It is hoped that the formulas presented will be of 
value to engineers who have to deal with the subject under con¬ 
sideration. 

The current rating of an electric cable depends entirely"”upon 
allowable heating, and is often more dependent upon or limited 
by external conditions than upon conditions intrinsic in the 
cable itself. On account of the extreme variability of these 
external conditions, the current rating of any given cable may be 
reduced to a half or a third, or even a small fraction of its normal 
rating. The time during which a cable may carry any given 
per cent overload is shorter than the time during which most 
other electrical apparatus can carry the same per cent overload. 
The allowable overload for any given duration of time depends 
simply upon the rate at which the cable will be heated to its limit¬ 
ing temperature. This is much more dependent upon the 
properties of the cable itself, than is the ultimate carrying 
capacity. 
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Very many formulas have been given as representing the carry¬ 
ing capacity of cables, beginning with the old rules which allow 
a certain number of circular mils per ampere. There is only one 
simple formula connecting the carrying capacity of conductors 
of different cross-sectional area which we have found useful and 
accurate. For nearly all conditions, it may be stated that the 
carrying capacity varies as the 1.3 power of the diameter of the 
equivalent solid conductor. 

We will first discuss the limiting temperature. When insulating 
material is maintained at an excessive temperature, the first 
noticeable permanent change is in brittleness. It is sometimes 
important that this is true and that the first change is not in 
dielectric strength or, in fact, in tensile strength. A cable will 
sometimes work satisfactorily long after the insulation is badly 
injured by overheating, but only as long as it is undisturbed. 
The insulation of most non-rubber-insulated cables will stand a 
temperature of 150 deg. cent, for a very brief time without 
apparent permanent injury. If this temperature is maintained 
for more than a very short time, a matter of minutes, permanent 
injury results. 

The limiting temperature is very much lower than this when 
it is maintained for a long period. To insure that progressive 
deterioration does not take place, the maximum temperature has 
been set by some as 65 deg. cent, and by others at 75 deg. For 
rubber, the temperature limit is lower and has been set at 50 
deg. cent. For high-voltage cables, 6000 volts working pressure 
and above, another factor must be considered. The dielectric 
loss increases rapidly at the higher working temperatures, thus 
causing material additional heating. By some it has been said 
that the dielectric strength is much less at high temperatures, 
but we believe that this opinion was conceived because of the 
greater dielectric loss at high temperatures. A temperature limit 
of 50 deg. cent, has been named as the limit for high-voltage 
fibrous insulated cables. We believe that a temperature of 65 
deg. cent, will not injure paper-insulated cables, but the increasing 
dielectric loss' with increasing temperature must be considered 
and no exact rule can be given, as some insulating materials 
have a very considerably lower dielectric loss at high tempera¬ 
tures than others. We most earnestly hope to hear a thorough 
discussion of this question. 

The temperature rise of a cable may be considered to be made 
up of: 
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1. The rise of copper above lead. 

2 . The rise of lead above immediate surroundings. 

3. The rise of temperature of the surroundings due to the 
presence of the cables in the neighborhood. 

It is only by an analysis of these elements that a general knowl¬ 
edge of temperature rise under all conditions can be obtained 
without experiment under any specific conditions for which in¬ 
formation is desired. We intend to devote our attention to the 
first two elements of temperature rise in the present paper, these 
being the ones which are most nearly independent of variable 
external conditions. (For data concerning the other conditions 
we would refer to a paper read before the British Institution by 
Melsom and Booth in 1911. This paper also contained reference 
to a number of others. We would refer also to pages 213,214 and 
215 of Foster’s Electrical Engineer’s Handbook,” these data 
being based upon former experiments by one of the authors). 
We will take up individually the two elements to be considered. 

The rise of copper above lead is equal to 

ti = no log Da —— deg. cent. 

where Z)/d is the ratio of the inside diameter of the lead sleeve 
to the outside diameter of the copper conductor. 

I is the current flowing in the conductor. 

C. M. is the cross-sectional area of the cable in circular mils. 
b is an empirical constant ” which depends upon the 
kind of insulation and somewhat upon the tempera¬ 
ture. For practical purposes, it may be taken, for 
either paper-insulated or varnished-cloth-insulated 
cables, as 0.15. (See below for value for triplex cable.) 
w is the number of conductors. 

This formula may be applied directly to the case of concentric 
cables simply by adding 'the temperature rise from copper to 
copper and from copper to lead, remembering that the heat from 
two or from three conductors must pass through the outer layer 
of insulation. 

For flat duplex cables, the temperature rise may be taken as 
about 15 per cent greater than that of a single-conductor cable 
with the same thickness of insulation. For triplex or round 
duplex cables we can use this formula if we use, for the diameter 
of the circle circumscribing the three conductors. We must also 
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use a different value of constant.” By experiment, this has 
been found to be from 0.16 to 0.185, the latter value being for 
cables where the insulation is very thin, relative to the size of the 
conductor. 

The rise of lead above air or surrounding objects is ■ 


h = n a 


P X 1000 
di C. M. 


deg. cent. 


Where di is the outside diameter of the lead sheath in inches a 
may be taken as 0.06. This value applies where a clean bright 
lead sheath is suspended in free air. ' The value of a changes 
considerably with the size of the sheath, being less when the 
diameter is small. Preventing the natural circulation of air, 
increases a, while even a slight forced circulation decreases it 
materially. A rough, black coating on the lead will also reduce 
the value of a. For a fiat duplex cable, use the formula as for a 
single conductor and increase the temperature rise of cable about 
20 per cent. 

It is very interesting that the temperature rise of a cable is 
very nearly the same, regardless of the thickness of insulation. 
This is because the change of the rise of lead above air counter¬ 
balances the change in the rise of copper above lead when the 
thickness of insulation is changed. Moreover, the experiments 
upon the rise in temperature of cables in air, of which these 
formulas are an expression, show practically the same temperature 
rise for a cable suspended freely in air as previous experiments 
show for a cable of the same kind laid in a duct system, no other 
cables being present. The' table on page 215 in the previously 
mentioned section of Foster’s Handbook may be used directly to 
give the carrying capacity of a three-conductor cable in free air 
when the permissible temperature rise is 45 deg. cent. The values 
should be increased one-third for single-conductor cables. Thus 
we see that not always do wide variations materially affect the 
carrying capacity of cables. 

The temperature rise of a bare conductor in free air follows 
a very simple and easily derived law very closely. We may neglect 
the variation of a number of factors, the variation in the specific 
heat and in the proportionality between heat radiated and tem¬ 
perature difference, and may even neglect, for most practical pur¬ 
poses, the variation in the resistance of the copper. The effect 
of the last-named variation is in the opposite direction from that of 
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each of the others and accordingly is very nearly counterbalanced 
by them. Tests show that the following law is quite closely 
obeyed: 


^ T 

X = T -— or 

Qta 





X 


X is the rise in temperature after t minutes. 

T is the temperature which would be attained by the cable 
after- an infinite time, supposing in the calculation of this tempera¬ 
ture that the same factors mentioned above are constant until 
the temperature is reached. 


a 


i 


temperature rise per min ute at the beginning 
ultimate temperature rise 

I X 1000 


C. M. 


■) 


X 2.06 


and is constant for a given conductor. 

e is the base of the Napierian system of logarithms. 

This same type formula can be applied to insulated cables if 
we introduce an empirically determined constant, one which can 
be partly verified by theory. 

The formulas then become 

eta/r = - 


The constant r represents the ratio between the heat which is 
stored in the entire cable and the heat which is stored in the 
copper. 

The constant r varies with different styles of insulation and 
with their thickness relative to size of conductor. It also varies 
in the same cable, according to the time which is given for 
heat to penetrate into the insulation. 

The constant r varies from practically one, with a very thin 
insulation, to three or more in a cable having a very small con¬ 
ductor with thick insulation. Based upon this formula and 
empirically determined values for r, we have calculated Table I 
given herewith. 

To determine the time during which a three-conductor cable 
may carry a given per cent overload, use the table as for a single- 
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conductor cable having twice the cross-section area. For a two- 
conductor cable use the table as though for single-conductor 
cable of 50 per cent greater cross-section. 

This table applies equally as well when the rating of a cable is 
changed by a change of temperature limit or by a change of initial 
temperature. The change in time for which an overload may be 
carried, caused by different thickness of insulation, will seldom 
be important. We have assumed in making the tables that 


TABLE I 


OVERLOAD CARRYING CAPACITIES OF CABLES 



No. 6 B. & S. gage 

No. 4 B. & S. gage 

No. 2 B. & S. gage 

No. 0 B. & S. gage 

A 

80% 50% 0% 

80% 50% 0% 

80% 50% 0% 

80% 50% 0% 

Per 

cent 

Time in minutes 

Time in minutes 

Time in minutes 

Time in minutes 

200 

0.6 1.3 1.8 

0.8 1.6 2 

1 2.2 2.9 

1.5 3.1 4.5 

175 

0.9 2 2.7 

1.2 2.5 3 

1.5 3.2 4.5 

2.3 5 6.5 

150 

1.6 3.2 4.5 

2 4 5.5 

2.7 5.5 7 

4 8.5 10 

125 

3.5 7 8.5 

4.5 9 11 

6 12 15 

9 16 20 


No. 000 B.&.S. gage 

300,000 cir. mil. 

500,000 cir. mil. 

700,000 cir. mil. 

Per 

80% 50% 0% 

80% 50% 0% 

80% 50% 0% 

80% 50% 0% 

cent 

Time in minutes 

Time in minutes 

Time in minutes 

Time in minutes 

200 

2.1 4.0 6 

3.2 7.5 9.5 

5 10 13 

6 12 15 

175 

3.2 6.5 9 

5 11 13 

7 14 17 

8.5 16 22 

150 

5.5 12 15 

9 16 20 

12 21 26 

14 26 33 

125 

13 23 28 

18 31 39 

23 40 45 

28 50 60 


1,000,000 cir. mil. 

1,200,000 cir. mil. 

1,500,000 cir. mil. 

2,000,000 cir. mil. 

Per 

80% 50% 0% 

80% 50% 0% 

80% 50% 0% 

80% 50% 0% 

cent 

Time in minutes 

Time in minutes 

Time in minutes 

Time in minutes 

200 

7.5 15 19 

8.5 17 22 

11 21 26 

12 24 30 

175 

11 22 27 

13 25 31 

16 30 36 

18 34 40 

150 

18 33 41 

20 37 45 

25 46 55 

28 50 65 

125 

35 60 73 

40 70 85 

50 80 95 

55 95 no 


5/32-in. (3.97-mm.) insulation is used. The table applies approxi¬ 
mately for any of the styles of insulation with which lead cables 
are now insulated. 

The data given are the lengths of time during which the loads 
given in the left-hand column can be carried, when the loads given 
in the first horizontal line of each table have been continuously 
applied previously to the application of the overload. Load is 
expressed in per cent of continuous carrying capacity, that is, 
normal load. 
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It must be noted that a considerable variation in the time 
frequently makes only a few degrees difference in the temperature 
This is most particularly true where the tables are hardest to 
interpolate closely. 

Table II gives-the time required to attain about 90 per. cent 
of final temperature. 


TABLE II 


Size 

Hours 

No. 6 

i 

1 

1 

No. 000 
cir. mils 

li 

300,000 

li 

500,000 

2 

700,000 


1,000,000 

3 

1,500,000 

3i 

2,000,000 

4i 


It will require 50 per cent longer time to attain 97 per cent 
of final temperature and will require 50 per cent less time to reach 
about 68 per cent of final temperature. 

The time given in this table may also be taken as the time 
interval which must elapse between overloads. If repeated 
oftener, the allowable duration of overload is decreased. If 
repeated at intervals of one-half this time, the allowable duration 
of overload is decreased 35 per cent. 

We give an example of the use of these tables. It is required 
to determine the time an 800,000-cir. mil cable can carry 1200 
amperes, when it carries continuously 400 amperes, its continu¬ 
ous capacity being given as 650 amperes. Express the loads as 
185 per cent and 62 per cent of normal rating. We find from the 
tables that this load may be carried for about 11 minutes at 
intervals of hours. 

For excessive overloads, we suggest that the temperature 
rise be calculated by the formula 


temp, rise 


(IX 1000 y 
\ C.M ) 


X 1.15 deg. cent, per minute. 


The time required to reach the limiting temperature is then 
found directly. 
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THE HEATING OF CABLES CARRYING CURRENT 


BY SAUL DUSHMAN 


The problem of determining the current-carrying capacity of 
a cable or wire for a given rise of temperature has been the subject 
of a number of investigations since the appearance of the classical 
paper by Professor Forbes in 1884. That, however, the last word 
has not been said on this subject is evidenced by the fact that 
during 1910 and 1911 an elaborate investigation was carried out 
at the National Physical Laboratory, England, at the request 
of the Wiring Rules Committee of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers.^ 

While the present investigation was undertaken mainly with 
the object of obtaining data for calculating the carrying capacity 
of a special type of cable, it has been thought that a description 
of the methods used as well as the publication of some of the 
results obtained might be of interest in connection with the 
general subject of heat losses. 

L Description of Method 

The carrying capacities of insulated cables may be determined 
either directly or indirectly. In the former case the actual rise 
in temperature is determined for a given current either by noting 
the increase in resistance of the conductor (e.g., Melsom and 
Booth,) or by means of thermocouples placed in thermal contact 
with the conductor itself. By carrying out tests with a number 
of different sizes under varying conditions of temperature rise, 

1. S. W. Melsom and H. C. Booth, The Heating of Cables with Cur¬ 
rent. Journal Inst. Electrical Engineers (Eng.) 47, 711-751 (1911). A fairly 
complete list of references to previous investigations will be found at the 
end of their paper. 
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an empirical relation is obtained, from which the carrying capac¬ 
ity may be calculated for any given rise in temperature. 

In the indirect method the carrying capacity is calculated from 
the thermal resistivity of the insulation and the emissivity of the 
surface. The method has the obvious advantages of requiring 
a far smaller number of experimental data and of being much 
more generally applicable, especially in those cases where the 
design of fresh cable insulations is involved. 

TABLE I 
Nomenclature 

d = Diameter in inches of conductor. 

= Diameter over first layer of insulation. 

Dn = “ “ nth. “ “ “ 

^ ~ Cross-section of conductor, in square inches. 

= X X t/4 for stranded conductors. 

V = Number of wires in stranding. 

^ — Diameter of individual wire in inches 
T = 3.1416 

T = Maximum rise in temperature in deg. cent, 
e = Temperature rise (variable). 

^ Distance from heated end, in inches. 

R = Electrical resistance per 1 inch of conductor, at 25 deg. 

cent. “ 

^ 0.691 X 10-^ X 1 .02 ^ 

“ ■ tor stranded conductors. 

0.691 X10“S 

^ tor solid conductors. 

Rj = Electrical resistance per 1 inch at T + 20. 

^ / 258 + r \ ^ 

\ 263 ) ^ 

Ki — Thermal resistivity (in deg. cent, per watt per inch) 
of material of first layer. 

H — Surface resistivity (in deg. cent, per watt per square 
inch). 

K-n Thermal restivity of material of nth layer, 

fn == Thermal resistance of nth layer of insulation per 1 inch 
length of cable. 

= 0.365is:„log7^ 
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Sr — Total intei nal thermal resistance of insulation per 1 inch 
length. 

Ve = external resistance per 1 inch length. 

TT bn 

W = Permissible watts per one inch length for rise of 1 deg. 
cent. 

1 

2 r -f" fg 

Current in amperes. 

Heat capacity of cable per 1 inch length, in watts. 

“ Constant in equation for rate of heating. 

60 W 
C 

It is evident that after current has been passing through the 
conductor for a certain interval of time, a stationary state is 
attained at which the heat generated per unit length of cable 
is completely conducted through the insulation and dissipated 
at the surface. Under these conditions, 


i = 
C = 
b = 





T 


+ K. log 




The nomenclature used in this and the following equations is 
that given in Table I. 

Equation ( 1 ) may be written in the more convenient form: 



T 

'L T Ar Te 



Data on the heat resistivity of electrical insulations have been 
published by H. D. Symons,^ Professor Porter^ C. P. Randolph^ 
and A. Winkelmann^. 

Regarding H, it is known that for a perfect ’’ radiator the 

2. Journ, Inst. Electrical Engineers (Eng.) read Nov. 29, 1911. 

3. Phil. 20, 511 (1910). 

4. Trans. Am. Electrochem. Soc. 21, 545 (1912). 

5. Handbuch der Physik, III. 504, (1906), 
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value may be as low as 100 (expressed in degrees centigrade per 
watt per square inch), while for imperfect radiators it becomes as 
high as 200. 

The great difficulty in applying equation (1) consists in de¬ 
termining what value of H should be used, since it varies so 
greatly with the nature of the surface. Furthermore, the data 
obtained for K on the insulation itself by the usual methods for 
determining heat conductivity may be altogether different from 
the value for the insulation on the cable, owing to conditions of 
manufacture. 

In view of these considerations a method was adopted for 
determining the terms Sr and re [equation (2)] separately on the 
cable itself. Knowing the values of d and D for the cable it is 
then possible to calculate S r and fe for all other sizes. 

This method, originally used by Despretz, is described in 
standard works on heat®. If we heat one end of a piece of cable 
which is so long that the other end always remains at room 
temperature, the relation existing at the stationary state between 
the rise in temperature, 0, and the distance, x, from the heated 
end, will be given by the differential equation 


where 


dx^ 


p? 6^ 



K' 

S{Lr + Te) 


(3) 

(4) 


== Thermal resistivity of materials of conductor. 

5 = Cross-section of conductor. 
p = A constant. 

For temperatures below 100 deg. cent., p is practically equal 
to 1; and the solution of (3) therefore assumes the familiar form^ 


loge 6 = - fix + log, di ( 6 ) 

where di denotes the temperature rise at x = 0. 


6. Preston, Theory of Heat, pp. 631-636. A. Winkelman, Handbuch 
der Physik, HI. Waime, p. 451 (1906) 

7. For values of p only slightly greater than 1, it can readily be shown 
that the solution of (3) may be written in the form 


lOge 0 




2 

+ logr dl I 



p-1 



4 


(6a) 
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By placing thermocouples in small holes drilled through the 
insulation at different points, it is therefore possible to determine 
jjL and by noting the temperature on a couple in contact with the 
covering of the insulation it is further possible to determine the 
ratio 2r to The method thus gives, in one experiment, data 
from which both the thermal resistivity (K) of the particular 
insulation as actually put on the cable, and the surface resistivity 
(H) may be detennined. 


11. Experimental 


Lengths of about five feet of each of the cables described below 
were used in the experiments. A few inches at one end were 
bared and the conductor surrounded by a heating coil. The 
heated end was packed in some good heat-insulating material 
contained in a wooden box, so that no heat would penetrate the 
cable insulation except through the conductor. Holes were drilled 
through the insulation into the copper at distances of three or 
five inches apart, a small mercury globule dropped into the bottom 
of each hole, and calibrated thermocouples (lO-mil diameter 
calorite-advance) placed in the holes. 

Description of Cables Tested. (For meaning of symbols con¬ 
sult Table I.) 

Cable A. 500,000 cir. mils. ^ = 61 ^ = 0.0906, d = 0.8154. 

Rubber insulation, D\ — 1.003; cotton braiding 
impregnated with asphaltum, = 1.12. 

5 == 0.393 A = 1.793 X lO"® 


Cable B. 


Cable B-1. 
Cable C. 


Cable C-1. 
Cable D. 


0000 solid conductor, d — 0.46. Varnished cambric 
insulation, Di = 0.616; asbestos and cotton 
braiding, D 2 = 1.06. 

5 = 0.166 R = 4.16 X IQ-^ 

Same as B ; cotton and asbestos covering removed. 
250,000 cir. mils, v = Z7,d = 0.0823, d = 0.5754. 
Varnished cambric insulation, Di — 0.952; lead 
covering, D 2 = 1.14. 

5 = 0.196 R = 3.582 X 10"® 

Same as C. Lead painted dull black. 
Three-conductor cable, each conductor 250,000 
cir. mils. Varnished cambric insulation on each 
conductor, Di = 0.70. Jute and compound be¬ 
tween conductors and outside layer of varnished 
cambric, diameter over three conductors, 1.640, 
Varnished cambric insulation, = 1.765; lead 
covering, D 2 = 1.984, 
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Cable D-1. Same as D. Lead painted dull black. 

Cable E. 250,000 cir, mils, d = 0.5754; rubber insulation^ 

Di — 0.825; lead casing, Z >2 = 0.935; tape treated 
with rubber compound, Dz — 1.007; braided 
with galvanized steel wire and thoroughly painted, 
Z)4 = 1.07. 

5 = 0.196 = 3.582 X 10~® 

The thermocouples used gave an electromotive force of about 
0.04 millivolts per deg. cent. Under the actual experimental 
conditions a rise of temperature of 1 deg. cent, produced a deflec¬ 
tion of 6.4 millimeters on the scale, at one meter. Denoting the 
deflection by a, it is evident, from the proportionality between 0 
and a in the range of temperatures used (20-60 deg. cent.) that 
in equation ( 5 ) we could substitute a for 0. 


TABLE II. 

Experiments on Cables C and C-1 
Deflection at = 


No. of 

Expt. 

2 

5 

8 

11 

14 

17 

20 

23 

' 

ti 

1 

438 

338 

257 

203 

156 

120 

91 

68 

0.0860 


(438) 

338 

261 

202 

156 

121 

93 

72 

(Calculated) 

2 

427 

320 

240 

180 

138 

103 

76 

55 

0.0947 


(427) 

320 

240 

180 

135 

101 

76 

57 

(Calculated) 

3 

411 

307 

225 

169 

130 

96 

71 

51 

0.0958 


(411) 

307 

230 

173 

130 

97 

72 

55 

(Calculated) 

4 

420 

313 

231 

174 

132 

97 

71 

50 

0.0971 


(420) 

315 

236 

177 

133 

99 

74 

56 

(Calculated) 


While theoretically it is only necessary to obtain values of 0 
for two different values of x in order to calculate jjl, readings were 
usually taken at five or more different points along the cable. 
The values of log a were then plotted as ordinates with corres¬ 
ponding values of x as abscissas. From the straight line drawn 
through all the points (or so as to take in as many points as pos¬ 
sible) an average value of jjl was then determined. 

To check the results, the average value of /jl from all the experi- 
rnents on any one cable was then used to recalculate the deflec¬ 
tions on the galvanometer scale corresponding to the different 
points. 

The temperature at the surface was very easily determined 
in case of lead-covered cables by drilling holes into the lead and 
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securing an intimate contact between the lead and the couple 
by means of a mercury globule. In the case of cotton-covered 
cables, the couple was cemented to the surface by means of 
Canada balsam and a narrow band of tape. 

As an illustration of the results obtained, the Table II gives 
the observations in four experiments with cables C and C-1. 
In the last three of these the lead covering was painted dull black. 

In experiment 1, the deflections were recalculated from 
ju = 0.086, in the other experiments the average value from the 
three experiments was used to recalculate the deflections. When 
it is considered that a deflection of 6.4 corresponded to a differ¬ 
ence of 1 deg. cent., the agreement must be considered quite 
satisfactory. 


TABLE III. 


Cable 


2r4- rg 

W 


Sr 


H 

K 

Calc 

Sr 

alated 

A 

0.0765 

47 

0.0213 

0.74 

12.2 

34.8 

122 

242 

12.6 

34.1 

B 

0.085 

90 

0.0111 

0.40 

54 

36 

120 

410 



B-1 

0.095 

72 

0.0139 

0.79 

15.1 

56.9 

110 

330 

18 

62 





0.69 

22.3 

49.9 

97 

480 



c 

0.086 

74 

0.0135 

0.69 

23 

51 

183 

290 

24 

53 

C-1 

0,096 

59.5 

0.0168 

0.61 

23.2 

36.3 

130 

290 

24 

39 





0.62 

22.6 

36.9 

132 

283 



D 

0.0652 

43 

0.0233 

0.71 

12.4 

30.6 

191 

288 

12.9 

31 

D-1 

0.74 

33.4 

0.0300 

0.69 

10.3 

23.1 

144 

240 

12.9 

23 ' 





0.65 

11.3 

22.1 

138 

261 

12.9 

22 

E 

0.110 

45.5 

0.022 

0.59 

18 

27.5 

91 

260 

18 

32 


By means of equation ( 4 ), values of (S r + r«) were calculated 
from the values of /i. In accordance with the most recent data 
on the thermal conductivity of copper® I have used the 
value K' = 0.108. 

In Table III are tabulated the values of /x, S r + PF; r, PF; 

r, and S r. The value of ' 


was obtained from the temperature readings on the couples 
inside and outside the layer of insulation. From and Dn, 

8. Jaeger and Disselhorst, Wiss. Abh. d. Phys. Techn. Reichsanstalt, 
3, 269 (1900). 
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the value of H was determined as indicated in equations (1) and 
(2). From S r the average value of K for the different materials 
composing the insulation was determined in the same manner. 

Assuming K for treated tape to be about 270 (Symons) and 
that the resistivity of the cotton braiding and rubber are ap¬ 
proximately equal, we can deduce from the above experiments 
the following values of K for different materials: 


Rubber..250 

Varnished cambric (lead-covered cables).300 

“ “ (cotton “ “ .400 


In view of the influence of slight errors in the experiment a 
observations on the values of K, only round numbers have been 
given. 

The difference in the thermal resistivities of the lead-covered 
and cotton-covered varnished cambric insulations, is no doubt 
due to the presence of air spaces between the insulation and 
covering in the latter case. 

For the surface resistivity FI, the numbers deduced from the 
above experiments are as follows: 

H for different surfaces 


Painted steel braided armor.. 100 

Cotton covering. 120 

Lead, ordinary smooth. 190 

" painted dull black.140 


In the last two columns of Table III are given the values of 
S r and Te calculated by means of these data. 

The most striking feature about these results is the effect of 
painting the lead on its surface resistivity. The fact that S r 
remains constant while Te alone varies as a result of painting the 
surface is very strikingly brought out by the results recorded in 
Table III. (Compare C and C-1; D and D-1). That, conse¬ 
quently, the current carrying capacity of the cables is thereby 
increased is also seen from the carrying capacities given in Table 
IV as calculated by means of equation (2). 

Table IV shows that by painting the single-conductor lead 
cable, the carrying capacity for T = 60 deg. cent, is increased 
about 11.4 per cent., while in the case of the three-conductor 
cable the increase is 13.5 per cent. While this is quite in accord 
with what is known about the laws of surface losses, it is interest¬ 
ing to note that by painting the lead-covered cable the carrying capac¬ 
ity can be increased as much as 12 per cent. 
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Note on the Calculation of K for Varnished Cambric Insulation 
from S r for Three-Conductor Cable. In comparing the values 
obtained for S r in the case of cables C and D and of C-1 and D-1 
it was found that the results could be calculated fairly well by 
assuming that the only effective thermal resistance in the case 
of three-conductor cables is the sum of the resistance of insula¬ 
tion on one of the conductors together with that of the covering, 
to which must of course be added the surface resistance. 

. Thus in the case of Cable D (or D-1), 

S r = 300 ( 0.3651OB +0.365 log 

.= 12.9 

instead of 10.3 to 12.4 as obtained experimentally. 


TABLE IV 



i for T = 

Cable 

W 

60 

40 

30 

20 

10 

A 

0.0213 



571 

475 

342 

B 

0.0111 

365 

307 

270 



C 

0.0135 

433 

365 

321 



C-1 

0.0168 

482 

407 

359 



D 

0.0233 

292 

247 

2lS 



D-1 

0.0300 

332 

280 

247 



E 

0.0220 


460 


. 



In other words, the thermal resistance of the jute and compound 
is neglected, and the effective thermal resistance is that obtained 
by assuming each condtcctor to transmit heat through only that 
one-third of its surf ace which is in contact with the covering. 

Apparently the same idea might be extended to twin conduc¬ 
tors. The effective resistance would in that case also be that of 
the insulation around one conductor and that of the covering 
over both conductors. 

Tests on the Carrying Capacity of Cable E. In order to 
see how accurately the carrying capacity could be calculated 
from experimental determinations of /i, an actual test was carried 
out with cable E. 

About 40 feet of the cable were, stretched out along the floor, 
being supported about six inches above the latter by means of 
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blocks at intervals of three feet. The temperature at the copper 
was determined by means of thermocouples placed in holes 
drilled through the insulation. The temperature at the surface 
was also determined by fastening a couple to the steel braided 
armor in the manner described above. During the heating, 
readings were taken on one of the couples at intervals of 5 minutes 
and from time to time observations were taken at other points 
along the cable to see that the temperature rise was uniform. The 
second column in Table V gives the temperature rise at different 
intervals of time while constant current was passing through the 
cable. The third column gives the excess of temperature above 
that of the room at different intervals of time after breaking 
the current. 


TABLE V 


Time in minutes 

Temperature above that of the room 

On heating 

On cooling 

0 

0 

* 

37.0 

5 

8.3 

28.6 

10 

13.1 

22.1 

15 

18.1 

19.0 

20 

21 

14.3 

25 

25 

12.6 

30 

26.7 

10 

35 

29.0 

7.7 

40 

.30.7 

6.1 

50 

32.9 

4.3 

55 

33.3 

3.6 

65 

34.6 

2.1 

75 

35.2 


95 

35.6 


125 

37.0 



The heating and cooling curves are plotted in Fig. 1. The 
heating curve indicates that at the stationary state (/ = oo ) the 
temperature rise would have been 38 deg. For a temperature 
rise of 40 deg. the carrying capacity would therefore be 

450 \/ j”QQg = 460 amperes 


This agrees very well with the result calculated in Table III, and 

shows that^ the indirect method based on the determination 'of a 
is quite reliable. 
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Temperature of the Surface, The ratio of the external resist¬ 
ance (re) to the internal thermal resistance (2 r) of the insula¬ 
tion was determined by noting the temperature of the surface. 
Corresponding to a temperature rise of 38 deg. cent, at the con¬ 
ductor, the temperature of the surface was 23 deg. cent, above that 
of the room. This gives a value for re W of 0.6 and agrees very 
well with the result, 0.59, deduced in Table III. 

Rates of Heating and Cooling, The smooth curves drawn 
through the points on the heating and cooling curves are found 
to satisfy the equations 

e = 38 (1 - (0) 

and 0 = 37e“0*046/ 

respectively, where 0 denotes the excess of temperature above 
that of the room at the time t (in minutes). 



Fig. 1 


III. Current-Carrying Capacities of Rubber- and 
Varnished-Cambric-Insulated Cables 

In the following section the data determined above have been 
used to calculate the current-carrying capacities of the various 
standard types of cables. The method of calculation is that 
indicated in equations (1) and (2). In Table VI are given the 
constructional data for rubber-insulated cables together with the 
calculated values of S r, re, W and i, based upon K = 250 and H 
= 120 . 

Table VII gives similar data for varnished-cambric-insulated 
cables, braided and leaded. The equations used in the calcula¬ 
tions of r and were as follows : 

Braided cables r = 400 X 0.365 X log D/d 

Leaded r - 300 X 0.365 X log Di/J. 

H 

Braided and leaded cables, 

TT V t 
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The values oi v, d and d were obtained from the tables given in 
G. E. Bulletin No. 4787, pages 8 and 9. Data for D, Table VI, 
were taken from the tables, page 26, while values of Di and D 2 , 
Table VII, were taken from the table on page 41 (thickness of in¬ 
sulation based on working pressure of 1000 volts). 

On page 56 of the same bulletin are given the current-carrying 
capacities from which were taken the figures in the last two 
columns of Table VI and the last column of Table VII. 

In all cases a room temperature of 20 deg. cent, has been as¬ 
sumed, and T — rise in temperature above 20 deg. cent. 

Degree of Accuracy of Calculated Carrying Capacities 

The most important fact brought out in these tables is the 
effect of the radiating surface on the carrying capacity of the cable. 
Comparing 2 r and re for the same size of cable, it is seen that 
the thermal resistance of the surface varies in the different cases 
from 0.50 to 0.87 of the total resistance. In other words, the 
calculated carrying capacity depends more upon the accuracy of 
H than on that of K. 

If the ratio re/'E r be denoted by n, equation (2) can be written 
in the form 

T 

= -=_ 

" 2 r (tz + 1) 

Hence, it is readily shown that 


A i 

A (S r) 

(8) 

* ■■ ■■ ' 

z 

2 (re + 1) (S r) 

A i _ 

— A ire) 

(9) 

i 

c\ / ^ 1 1 \ 


Assuming that on the average n = 2, it is seen that a change 
of 10 per cent, say, in the value of K affects the calculated value 
of z by no more than 1.6 per cent, whereas a similar change in 
the value of H, affects the value of z by 3.»3 per cent. 

Now with regard to the accuracy of the particular values of K 
and H used in the above calculations, we may assume the limit 
of error as 15 per cent in the case of K and 10 per cent in the case 
of H. Consequently the possible error in the calculated carrying 
capacities may be estimated at about 2.5 per cent. 



Carrying capacities of rubber-insulated cables (suspended in air). Single-conductor, single braid. 
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Representation of Carrying Capacities by a General Formula. 
Melsom and Booth found that they could express the results ob¬ 
tained by them for the current-carrying capacities of rubber- and 
paper-insulated cables by an empirical equation of the type 

i / D 

S (“5”/ 

This may be written in the more convenient form: 

log(-^) = iVlog + B* ( 11 ) 

Where D = outside diameter of cable in inches, 

S = cross-section of conductor in square inches, 
and i = current in amperes, 

they obtained the following values for N and B : 


TABLE VIII 

Constants for calculating carrying capacities of rubber- and paper-insulated cables 
according to Melsom and Booth 


Type of insulation 

N 

B for r = 

11.1 deg.cent. 

16.7 deg.cent. 

27.7 deg.cent. 

Rubber-covered in air. 

0.616 

2.5611 

2.6600 


Rubber-covered in casing. 

0.66 

2.4900 , 

2.5539 


Lead-covered, paper-insulated. 

0.50 

2.6325 

2.7292 

2.8376 


It is rather remarkable that the same form of equation expresses 
the results given in Tables VI and VII pretty closely. 

In Fig. 2 the values of log obtained from Table VI have 

been plotted as ordinates with corresponding values of log 

^ ^ ^ as abscissas. The results given in Table VII for varnished 

cambric, cotton covered cables have been plotted in a similar 
manner in Fig. 3. The slope of the line thus obtained in each 

*Logarithms to base 10 are of course meant, except where otherwise 
indicated. 
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case, gives the exponent N, while B may*be determined either 
graphically or in the usual manner. 

The constants obtained for the three types of insulation tested 
are given in the f ollowing table: 


TABLE IX 

Constants for calculating carrying capacities of rubber- and varnished-cambric-insu¬ 
lated cables, suspended in air. 


Type of insulation 

N 

B for r = 

60 deg. 

40 deg. 

30 deg. 

20 deg. 

10 deg. 

Rubber-covered. 

0.515 



2.93 

2.85 

2.707 

Varnished cambric cot- 







ton-covered. 

0.545- 

2.985 

2.911 

2.856 



Varnished cambric lead 







covered. 

0.525 

2.975 

2.901 

2.846 




Table X indicates the good agreement between the values of i 
calculated from the above interpolation formulas and the values 
obtained by the more elaborate calculation given in Tables VI 
and VIL Denoting the latter by i, and those calculated by means 
of Table IX by we find that with very few exceptions the two 
numbers agree to within two per cent. 


TABLE X 
Values of h 


Size of cable 

Rubber 
(r = 30 deg.) 

Cambric braided 
(T=60 deg.) 

Cambric leaded 
(r==60 deg.) 

2,000,000 cir. mils. 

1.007 

1.012 

0.985 

1,000,000 cir. mils. 

1.002 

0.980 

1.050 

500,000 cir. mils. 

1.003 

0.989 

0.982 

250,000 cir. mils. 

1.01 

1.022 

1.000 

0 B. & S. 

1.007 

0.995 

0.996 

4 B. & S. 

0.983 

0.983 

1.005 

6 B. & S. 

0.996 

1.030 

1.010 

10 B. & S. 

1.001 




Comparison of Results Obtained ivith Carrying Capacities A ccord- 
ing to G. E. Bulletin and N.E. Code. In Tables VI and VII are also 
given the carrying capacities recommended in the G. E. Bulletin 
and those according to the N. E. Code, 1907. From these figures 
the curves A A and BB, Fig. 3, and GG, Fig. 4, have been plotted. 
It must, however, be noted that the figures given in the G. E. 
Bulletin are for the cables drawn in ducts; furthermore, while the 
thermal resistances in Table VII have been calculated for a 
thickness of insulation to be used with a pressure not exceeding 
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1000 volts, the carrying capacities recommended in the G. E. 
Bulletin are intended to be used for pressures not exceeding 3000 
volts. 




The calculated carrying capacity is, however, thereby diminished 
only one or two per cent, because the effect of increased thickness 
of insulation is almost neutralized by the effect of increased 
radiating surface. 
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It will be noticed that the currents recommended by the N. E. 
Code are evidently based on T = 15 deg. for large sizes and T 
= 10 deg. for smaller sizes. On the other hand, the carry¬ 
ing capacities recommended in the G. E. Bulletin follow a 
rather irregular law. While for the larger sizes the currents 
recommended are nearly equal to those calculated from thermal 
data, the difference between the two sets of fig:ures becomes 
greater as the size is diminished. This is indicated even better 
by calculating the current densities according to the different 
methods of determining carrying capacity. 

TABLE XI 


Current density, amperes per sq. in. 


Size of 
cable 

Rubber insulation (T 

= 30 deg.) 

Varnished cambric insulation 

T = 60 deg. 

Thermal 

data 

G. E. 
Bulletin 

N. E. 
Code 

Thermal data 

G. E. 
Bulletin 

Braided 

Leaded 

2,000.000 C.M. 

956 

892 

669 

1130 

1129 

1114 

1,000.000 

1177 

1124 

827 

1432 

1366 

1463 

500,000 

1455 

1400 

992 

1788 

1720 

1680 

250,000 

1807 

1624 

1193 

2223 

2158 

1980 

0 B. & S. 

2397 

1988 

1494 

3011 

2807 

2349 

4 B. & S. 

3182 

2273 

1940 

4091 

3698 

2788 

6 B. & S. 

3690 

2428 

2233 

4709 

4417 

2913 

10 B. & S. 

5000 

2439 

2927 





While it would thus appear as if for certain purposes the cur¬ 
rent density on the smaller sizes could be increased considerably, 
it must also be remembered that the temperature rise is not the 
only factor that has to be considered. Where the necessity arises 
of keeping the i R drop within certain limits, it would be impos¬ 
sible to use such high current densities with smaller sizes of cables, 
and no doubt such considerations have been largely effective in 
regard to the figures given in the G. E. Bulletin. 

Comparison of Results Obtained with those of Melsom and Booth. 
From^ the data in Table VIII it is possible to calculate the 
carrying capacities of rubber- and paper-insulated cables accord¬ 
ing to Melsom and Booth. 

For rubber-covered cables in air, for r = 10 deg., 

log ^ j = 0.616 log —^—f- 2.53 (Melsom and Booth) 

= 0.515 log -f- 2.707 (Table IX) 
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For lead-covered cables in air (paper-insulated), for T = 30 
deg., 


log --Jr- = 0.50 log -t- 2.860 (Melsom and Booth) 

- 4 -+ 

1 able XII gives a comparison of the current densities calculated 
for different sizes of cable according to both sets of equations. 


TABLE XII 


D/s 

Rubber 

accorc 

u 

-covered 

Ling to 

Lead-covered 
according to. 

Table IX 

M. & B. 

Table IX 

M. & B. 

1.27 

575 

392 

795 

816 

2.85 

873 

646 

1216 

1222 

7.59 

1445 

1180 

2032 

1995 

17.00 

2193 

1941 

3105 

2985 

29.3 

2897 

2716 

4130 

3917 


Size of cable 


2,000,000 cir. mils. 
500,000 « 

0 B. & S. 

6 B. & S. 

10 B. & S. 


On the whole, the two sets of equations give results that are 
within two percent for lead-covered cables, but for rubber-cov¬ 
ered cables the agreement becomes better only in the smaller 
sizes. 


Calculation of Rates of Heating and Cooling and Carry¬ 
ing Capacities under Intermittent Use. 

Let q = Rate at which energy is supplied to conductor, in 
watts per inch length of conduc:or. 

C = Heat capacity of cable per 1 inch length, in 
watts. 

W = Watts transmitted through insulation for 1 deg. 
difference in temperature, per 1 inch length. 

Thenq = ^-^^^ + We* ( 12 ) 

where 6 = temperature rise at the conductor at time /, in 

minutes. 

*This equation is only approximately true, but the value of b ob¬ 
tained is probably within 10 per cent of the true result. 
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Integrating ( 12 ), 

e =U - = r(l - e-^O (13) 

where Z) = 60 WjC 

and r = gjW = maximum temperature rise. 

Hence, it is possible to calculate Z?, if C and W are known. 
Referring to the record of the test on the carrying capacity of 
cable E, the average value of h determined from heating and 
cooling curves was found to be 0.044. Since W = 0.022, 
C = 30 waits per 1 inch length. 

On the other hand, it is possible to calculate C from the heat 
capacities of the various materials. 

Heat capacities in watts per cubic inch. 


Copper.:. 55 

Rubber. 22.5 

Lead.. 23 

Iron (steel). 55 


From these data and the thicknesses of the various layers 
we obtain the value C = 29, which is in close agreement with the 
observed value. 

In Table XIII, C has been calculated for several of the rubber- 
insulated and varnished cambric-insulated cables. From the value 
of C and that of W (Table VI and VII), h has been determined 
by means of the relation 

, 60 IF 

‘--c“ 

From the equation 

6 

= 1 - e-*' ( 13 a) 

it is seen that the heating curves of all sizes of cables can be repre¬ 
sented by a generalized curve with the equation 

-^ = 1 - e - 

where the unit of x is the time in minutes required for the tempera¬ 
ture rise to attain 63.21 per cent of its ultimate value; that is, 

the unit of time is ~ minutes. 

0 
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Such a generalized heating curve is represented in Fig. 4. The 
four values of x at which d is 0.5, 0.75, 0.90 and 0.95, respectively, 
of its ultimate value have been indicated on the curve. Sim ilar ly 

6 

the value of x for any other value of ^ may be determined from 

6 

the curve. The cooling curve y = e-^ has also been plotted 
with the same units. 



Fig. 4 


The use of these curves may be illustrated thus: 

If & = 0.044, = 22.73 minutes. Consequently the intervals 

of time required for the temperature rise to attain 50, 75 and 90 
per cent of its maximum value are 0.69 X 22.73 ( = 16), 1.39 
X22.73 ( = 32) and 2.3 X 22.73 ( = 52) minutes, respectively. 

In Table XIII are given the vakies of t (in minutes) at which 
the cable would attain 50, 75, 90 and 95 per cent of its maximum 
temperature rise. 

TABLE XIII 






i for d/T = 




Size of cable 

C 

h 

0.5 

0.75 

0.9 

0.95 

Pa 

P2 h 

Rub ber-insulatei 









2,000,000 cir. mils. 

110 

0.022 

31 

63 

105 

136 

2.0 - 

0.044 

500,000 “ “ 

32 

0.040 

17 

35 

5S 

75 

1,12 

0.044 

0 B. & S. 

9 

0.082 

S 

17 

28 

37 

0.63 

0.051 

6 B. & S. 

Varnished-cambric- 

2.8 

0.15 

5 

10 

15 

20 

0.35 

0.052 

insulated. 









2,000,000 cir. mils. 

120 

0.014 

49 

99 

164 

214 

2.14 

0.030' 

500,000 “ 

35 

0.030 

23 

46 

77 

100 

1.19 

0.036 

0 B. & S. 

10 

0.060 

12 

23 

39 

50 

0.66 

0.039 

6 B. 8c S. 

3.3 

0.11 

6 

13 

21 

27 

0.40 

0.044 
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As is seen from the last two columns, the rate of heating (or 
cooling) varies approximately inversely as the outside diameter 
for rubber-covered cables. This rule does not, however, extend 
to vamished-cambric-insulated cables. 

A much more general problem, however, than that of calcula¬ 
ting the rates of heating and cooling of cables is the determination 
of the carrying capacity under intermittent use, or the calcula¬ 
tion of the interval of time during which a definite overload 
may be carried. 

The exact solution of such a problem would involve the use of 
Fourier’s series and is very difficult, but the following considera¬ 
tions show that a first approximation at the solution of this prob¬ 
lem may be obtained quite readily. 

Let ii — carrying capacity of a cable for a given rise of tempera¬ 
ture dx (as given in Tables VI and VII). 

Let i = (1 p) iI denote the overload current, where 100 p 

== per cent overload. 

Let T — corresponding maximum rise in temperature. 

From equation (2) it follows that 

iF R{1 + 0.004 dx) = Wdi 
(1 + 0.004 T) == W T 

Consequently 


dx 


1 + 0.004 


T 


t 


;2 


0.004 6>i 


(14) 


• 9 


and the interval of time, tx, during which the overload may be 
applied, is given by the relation 



Thus by combining equations (14) and (15) it is possible to 
calculate t for given values of Ox and i/ix, if b is known. 

Now consider the case in which the cable has an initial load 
of io amperes before the overload current is applied. Assuming 
that this initial current is over 50 per cent of the normal carrying 
capacity {ix) and that it has been passing until the stationary state 
of temperature distribution has been attained, the relative tem¬ 
perature increments at the stationary state without overload 
(do) and with overload (6x) are given by 

do ic? 

Ox ii^ 


( 16 ) 
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When the overload current is applied, the maximum rise of 
temperature above 0n will be T—So, and the interval of time taken 
to attain the temperature rise T will be given by the equation 


2.3 , T ~ do 

n (r - doV- id I - do) 



T -do 

r - 01 



It is evident that for 0„ = 0, equation (17) becomes the same 
as (15). 

Denoting the ratio —^ by r, we can unite (17) in the form: 

il 




T 


e. 





(17a) 


Now the value of the expression 

T 

-^.2 

2.3 log -y - = (f> 

" eT ~ ^ 


will depend only ufjon the three variables p, r, and 6. That is, 
for a given value of 0i, the value of t is proportional to (p and is 
absolutely independent of the dimensions of the cable. The 

1 . 

proportionality constaii’c is the onl}’ quantiLy which depends 


upon the size of the cable. Its value may be obtained from Table 
XIII above. 

TABLE A. = 30 

t = interval time for which overload may be carried. 

1 


101) p — per ceat overload; r — j'o/normal carrying capacity for ^ 30 deg. 



1 4> ■foi* P 

r 


0.20 

0.30 

0-50 

0.75 

1.00 

0. 

1.64 

1.064 

0.788 

0.474 

0.281 

0.175 

0.50 

1.41 

0.894 

0.637 

0.375 

0.216 

0.133 

0.6 

1.30 

0.801 

0.566 

0.329 

0.189 

0.115 

0.7 

1.14 

0.685 

0.474 

0.270 

0.154 

0.092 

0.8 

0.914 

0,525 

0.356 

0.198 

0.110 

0.067 

0.9 

0.585 

0-311 

0.202 

0.108 

0.057 

0.035 1 
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In Table A, the values of the expression have been tabu¬ 
lated for 01 = 30 and different values of r and p. 

The use of this table may be illustrated by the following 
example. 

It is required to determine the value of t for a 2,000,000-cir. 
mil rubber-insulated cable carrying 60 per cent of its normal 
current when an overload of 30 per cent is applied. 

From the table, it is found that for r = 0.6 and = 0.3, 

(P =z 0.566. According to Table XIII, h = 0.014. Hence 

0 566 

t = — _. — =40.4 minutes. If the cable were not carrying any 

U. 014 

current initially, it could stand an overload of 30 per cent for 


0.788 


56.2 minutes.' 


0.014 

Tables B and C contain similar 


data for 0 = 40 and 0 = 60, 


TABLE B. =± 40 





0 for p = 




r 

0.10 

0.20 

0.30 

0.50 

0.75 

1.00 

0. 

1.61 

1.03 

0.746 

0.440 

0.246 

0.138 

0.5 

1.38 

0.865 

0.605 

0.348 

0.191 

0.092 

0.6 

1.27 

0.775 

0.536 

0.302 

0.163 

0.078 

0.7 

I.IOS 

0.660 

0.449 

0.246 

0.131 

0.060 

0.8 

0.891 

0.505 

0.336 

0.182 

0.097 

0.039 

0.9 

0.564 

0.30 

0.191 

0.099 

0.051 

0.012 


TABLE C. 0 =60. 


r 

0.10 

0.20 

0.30 

0.50 

0.75 

1.00 

0. 

1.54 

0.975 

0.680 

0.373 

0.177 

0.072 

0.5 

1.32 

0.805 

0.550 

0.292 

0.138 

0.053 

0.6 

1.20 

0.720 

0.485 

0.253 

0.117 

0.046 

0.7 

1.05 

0.608 

0.405 

0.207 

0.088 

0.037 

0.8 

0.834 

0.465 

0.302 

0.154 

0.058 

0.025 

0.9 

0.528 

0.274 

o'. 168 

0.080 

0.030 

0.014 


These data may be plotted in the form of curves giving cj) 
as ordinates and p as abscissas. By the use of these curves 
and tables of b it ought therefore to be possible to calculate 
approximately the interval of time during which any definite 
overload may be carried. 

Summary 

The current-carrying capacity of an invSulated cable may be 
calculated from data on the thermal resistivity of the insulation 
and of the surface. It has been shown that these data may be 
obtained for any type of insulation from experiments on the 
cable itself by applying a well-known method for determing heat 
conductivities. 
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As a result of experiments on different types of cable insulation, 
the following values have been obtained for the thermal resistivi¬ 
ties (deg. cent, per watt per inch); 

Rubber and cotton braid cover. 

Varnished cambric and cotton braid cover 

“ (lead-covered cables).. 


250 

400 

300 


For the surface resistivities the following values were obtained 
(deg. cent.' per watt per square inch). 


Painted steel braided armor 

Cotton covering.. 

Lead, ordinary. 

“ painted dull black... 


100 

120 

190 

140 


These data (which are in agreement with those obtained by 
other investigators) have been used to calculate the carrying 
capacities of standard rubber- and varnished-cambric-insulated 
cables suspended in air. It has been shown that over the range 
of sizes, No. 10 B. & S. to 2,000,000 cir. mils, the current density 
(i/s) and the ratio of .the outside diameter (D) to the cross-section 
of the conductor (S) are connected by an equation of the form 


log (4^) = iviog (-^) 

where iV is a constant for any type of insulation and B depends 
upon the temperature rise. 

The effect of the surface thermal resistance on the carrying 
capacity has been shown to be much greater, in general, than that 
of the internal thermal resistance. The magnitude of the surface 
losses is thus of great importance * in determining the current- 
carrying capacities of insulated cables. 

An approximate method has been worked out for calculating 
the rates of heating and cooling of insulated cables from the 
thermal resistances and heat capacities of the materials that 
enter into the construction of the cables. Furthermore, the appli¬ 
cation has been indicated to the determination of carrying capac¬ 
ities unde'r intermittent use. 

In conclusion the author desires to express his appreciation 
to Dr. I. Langmuir and Mr. W. E. Robinson for their active 
interest during the progress of the investigation. 
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Current Rating of Electric Cables, by R. W. Atkinson and H. W. Fisher. 
Tke Heating of Cables Carrying Current, hy S, 
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Discussion on Group I Papers (Heating, Heat Measure¬ 
ments, Rating by Heat), New York, February 26, 1913 . 

Comfort A. Adams: There is one question I would like 
to ask of Dr. Dushman, concerning Dr. Langmuir’s paper. 
Wlien Dr. Langmuir first published his work on convection, 
I happened to be interested in the subject, and put the material 
into such shape that I could use it easily, but as the theory was 
only checked by tests on very small wires, I am in doubt as 
to the validity of the method when applied to large wires or to 
plane^ surfaces. I should like to know how far it is safe to go 
in this direction. 

S. Dushman: For a plane surface the thickness of the film 
is about 0.4 cm., and that will hold practically down to 500,000 
dr. mils cable. Below that, the thickness of the film varies 
with the diameter of the cable, and a table is given. 

Comfort A. Adams: Is that the same information as given 
in the paper which was published in the Physical Review? 

S. Dushman: I do not think so. 

William F. Dawscn: I would ask Dr. Dushman and Dr. 
Langmuir if they liave investigated the specific heats of the var¬ 
ious insulating materials. We hac’c many data in respect to 
the thermill r.;sistivity, but glancing througli the papers I see 
no mention of the specific heat of the insulating materials. The 
sjiecific heat of the various metals is faiiiy well known, but we 
do not seem to liave available the specific heat of the insulating 
materials, and that certainly is very important in determining 
the rapidity with whidi various conductor.s will increase in 
temperature. 

I have made some investigations in respect to crane motor 
ratings, and found that, rouglily, the thennal capacity could be 
assumed at some three to four times the thermal capac¬ 
ity of the co]:)per, but, of course, that is entirely empirical and 
probably not very accurate. I believe it was Mr. E. H. Rayner 
who made the investigation at the National Physical Laboratory 
in 1905 for the English, Standards Committee who made the 
broad statement that the specific heat of insulation material 
was .six times that of copper, but I imagine that is only an ap¬ 
proximation. 

Leo Schuler: When the International Electrotechnical Com¬ 
mission held its meeting in Zurich in January, the experiments 
made in this country with rt'gard to the influence of room tem¬ 
perature on the heating of electrical machinery were brought to 
our attention by your American representative, Mr. Mailloux, 
who is here present. ^ At that time Mr. Mailloux was under the 
impression that the influence of air temperature would be very 
much higher than has been represented in the papers. As we 
understood from Mr. Mailloux, your experiments have shown 
that a machine would be heated at a lower temperature so much 
more than at a higher temperature that the final temperature 
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attained by a machine would be practically the same, within 
certain limits, whether the air temperature is high or low. 

C. 0. Mailloux: That is what I said. 

Leo Schuler: Between the limits of 25 deg. cent, and 35 deg. 
cent, air temperature, the final temperature would be practically 
the same. However, as far as I can see now, this is certainly" 
not the case. If it had been the case, it would certainly be quite 
revolutionary compared with the former ideas we had on that 
subject. 

The members of the Committee in Zurich were also of the 


opinion that it would be quite revolutionary, and that tlierefore 
we should drop all discussion on the subject of air temperature. 
Now, I must say that this is the most important question whidi 
I thought would be discussed here, and I should like to have some 
further information from the gentlemen who made the investi¬ 
gations in regard to the practical results they think then* in¬ 
vestigations will have on the Standardization Rules wliieli are 
now to be adopted. 

As far as I have seen from the papers, it is advised to leave 
a correction for air temperature out of the Staiidardization 
Rules, and simply stick to the present practise, at kvist to our 
present German practise, and simply add the air temperat:ure 
to the rise and do nothing else. 

There is another question: In the paper by Mr. Skinner al¬ 
lusion is made to the ‘Mog-laden air,’’ but there is not niueli 
said about that subject. Am I to understand that cx|)eriin(‘nts 
have been made with fog-laden air and that the cooling of fog- 
laden air is much higher than ordinary air; and if this is tlie ea.sc‘, 
^ there any ppspect of a practical application of t.his method? 
One would thinkof course, that the fog-laden air wrjiild very 
soon destroy the insulation by exposing it to the moisture, but 
I have seen a report in a German paper that in America (;*X| eri- 
ments are being^ made to use fog-laden air for the more (‘ffc'ctive 
cooling of electrical machinery. Perhaps you will give me some 
information on that. 


regard to the total temperature ol)tatncd 
under diiierent room temperatures, the question was raised 
at one time whether possibly in a cold room the motor wo 
ns_e to a point nearly as hot as in a hot room, l)ut that is far fn: 
being the case. The fact that we wished to bring out was, that 
m a great majority of these cases the temperature ri.se in a liol 
room W'asdess than it was in a cold room, but not cnoiudi, le.ss 
0 make the total temperature the same. Take the case wliieh 
is shown in Fig. 7, where one machine is run at 47 deg. cent. 
and the other at 24.5 deg; cent., the temperature at the eoninm- 
tatmg spool has 20 deg. rise in the hot room and 22 deg. rise in 
the cold room._ That is a semi-enclo.sed motor. Now, with tlie 

without fan shown in Fig. 4, in one or two eases 
the reversey this rule holds true, but, take for instance 
shunt held by thermometer; in one test it shows 32 deg. 
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Other tests about 33.5 deg., a very small difference, but still 

enough to be coiisideied when we come very close to meeting 
specifications. ^ ^ 

back to Fig. 1, where the motor is totally enclosed, 
^ greater difference. Fake the case of the armature 
where the room temperature was 4.5 deg., the rise of the arma¬ 
ture was 41 deg., and where the room temperature was 25 deg., 
t e armatuie rose about 35 deg. There is 6 deg. difference in 
empeiature lise, with ^about 20 deg. difference in the room tern- 
peratuie. About ^the last of the year we sent a copy of this 
paper to Mi. Mailloux, so that it might be considered at the 

meeting of the International Electrotechnical Commission in 
Zurich. 


^ H. M. Hobart: I had charge at one time of some experiments 
in log-laden air. The results of the investigations were val- 
uable. I ani not prepared to disclose the results but I will 
s’ate my opinion that fog-laden air will afford a commercial!v 
valuable means ot cooling machinery. When we have learned 
to take advantage of a very great number of little points, which 
are necessary to success, there will be a field for it. 

Leo Schuler: I ask whether it is looked upon as a practical 
ciuestion. 

H. M. Hobart I should be disposed to recommend going 

much fui ther with it, at some time when other things do not stand 
in the way. 

Mailloux; I would like to make clear the attitude of 
the delegate frorn America to the International Electrotechnical 
Commission, which I do not think was made clear bv niv col- 
league, Mr. Schuler. At the tune of my departure for zL>h 
there were only two of the papers presented here today which 
we.re ready, namely the one by Day and Beekman and the one 
by Steimnetz and Lanime. These papers revealed such radical 
tmidencies and promised, revelations of such an important 
Character that I te.lt it incumbent upon me to warn the Special 
Committee on Rating at Zurich, when it assembled to discuss 
■ le cpicstion of rating, not to go too fast in discussing the question 
of ambient temperature. Feeling that the vStandards Committee 
naci cl great deal more ammunition up its sleeve, to use a figura¬ 
tive expression, I suggested that discussion might well and profit¬ 
ably be postponed by the International Electrotechnical Com¬ 
mission. until dftei the IVlidwinter Convention had been held 
or until after the papers which, had been promised us wm, thor- 
oughly discussed; but the Committee did not coincide with me. 

I hey did not seemingly believe the Americans were quite as 
wise as I intimated, and they were skeptical in regard to the 
value of the papers and their discussion. However, by way of 
p.rotest,^ I requested the privik^ge of abstaining from any vote 
or participating in any formal action; and thei'e was inserted 
m the Proc^eedings a note to the effect that the American delegate 
abstained from voting on this question, feeling that tAcre would 
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soon be made public in America the results of important re¬ 
searches which would call for very radical rncdific^ions of the 
rules. That is the way the record stands today. T he position 

I took was that any action w'hich the Commission took at Zuiich 
would necessarily be subject to revision and would have to 
undergo revision of a more or less radical charactei, after the 
results of this Convention, including the papers and the discussion, 

^^Charles P.^Steinmetz : Regarding the result, that the tan- 
perature rise at higher room ternperature is less, ^ y ^ 

the result is not unexpected, but is what should be expected 
from the radiation laws. We should expect from the radiation 
laws that the higher the room temperature the lower is the tem¬ 
perature rise at the same energy dissipation Unexpected was 
the result of the single set of experiments which led to the rule 
previously formulated, which was introduced in the Standardiza¬ 
tion Rules away back in the last century, when the expenmen s 
were first made. The results were introduced into the rules 
as they were the only evidence available at that tmie. Like 
many other things, these data were put in as the best information 
available, hoping that the establishment of that rule would lead 
investigators to study it and give us more exact information. 
Unfortunately, this hope was not realized until the investigations 

which arc being published teday. ^ . 

W. A. Durgin: Today’s discussion of permissible insulation 

temperatures has emphasized the importance of obtaining 
reliable means of getting at hot spot temperatures, and as the 
first group of papers is particularly concerned with such me^s, 
it seems that each should receive careful consideration.^ The 
central station company with which I am connected desires o 
place itself on record as being in favor of ascertaining the tem¬ 
perature of large unit windings by exploring coils. 

These coils, according to one of the papers, are rather fragile, 
expensive, difficult to install and require precise measurement. 
Our experience is quite the reverse. First, as to fragility, we have 
installed a total of 120 coils in ten turbo-generators, ranging 
in size from 8 to 20 megawatts. Fourteen of these coils, or 12 
per cent, have been damaged and the remainder have been m 
service from one to 4^ years, the average age of all coils being 2 2 
years. Some of these are installed between armature coils, sonie 
between coil and iron and some on end turns. The expense is 
negligible, the coils being wound of No. 30 double cotton covered 
wire in our own laboratory and usually consisting of a single 
Syer some 3 feet long and 1 inch wide. The difficulty of installa¬ 
tion will be easily met if you use the thermometer or armature 
resistance method of following operating temperatures as oppor¬ 
tunity will be presented at the time of remnding your machines. 
The precision of measurement required is at most rnerelythat 
of a Wheatstone bridge, while there are at present on the market 
indicating instruments which may be permanently connected 
to the coils to give the operator direct temperature readings. 
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The value of these coils has been greater than we first expected, 
since they supply a ready means of following the temperature 
of the machine continuously, thus checking the condition of the 
ventilating ducts. The operating department has come to 
depend on our periodic heat tests for necessary information as 
to when to remove a field, clean the stator, and put the entire 
unit in first-class condition. 

We appreciate, of course, that any exploring coil may not 
and probably will not give the hottest spot, but it does give a 
temperature which is strictly related to that of the ^conductor 
and this temperature is so much higher than that shown by 
either the mean resistance or temperature method that _as yet we 
have not been able to get the manufacturers to admit its appli¬ 
cability in determining the rating of a machine. 

For all these reasons, therefore, we wish to urge that in 
reformulating the Standardization Rules the temperature 
coil method be given very serious consideration, and if possible, 
presented in conjunction with some average temperature grad¬ 
ients for the various classes of insulation whereby we may 
determine the temperature of conductor corresponding to the 
temperature coil indications. 

B. G. Lamme : I would like to say something in connection 
with what the last speaker stated. Last month I presented a 
paper before the Institute on the subject of turbo-generators, 
and in that I called attention to the fact that, in large turbo¬ 
generators, the temperature drop from the hottest part to 
those parts which Were accessible to measuring instruments, 
was often excessive; that is, there might be rises of 80 deg. in 
the slot and 40 deg. or 50 deg. in the end windings. That is 
a class of machinery in which the temperature drop is liable 
to be excessive and no thermometer or resistance measurement 
is going to give indications which are worth anything unless 
you know approximately the internal^ drops. In such ap¬ 
paratus thermocouples or exploring coils give a much better 
approximation to the true temperatures. Such devices do 
not give the hottest temperatures, but they locate the hot parts 
and give an approximation of temperature at those points. 
In certain classes of machinery where internal temperature drops 
are liable to be very high, measuring devices of that sort are 
cLC3 VlS9ill)lc^ 

M. E. Leeds: As the importance of the measurement of 
hot-spot temperatures is generally admitted and the two methods 
of making these measurements which seem to give the^ best 
results are by means of thermocouples and exploring coils or 
resistance thermometers, it would seem worth while to consider 
the relative advantages of these two methods, which may be 
summarized as follows: 

The thermocouples have the advantage of small size and con¬ 
venience for insertion, low cost, and small likelihood of detericia- 
tion. They have the disadvantage that the forces available 
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rnput are very small, being only thirty to fifty milli- 
for measurement ar® ^ y unusually sensitive arid relatively 
volts per degree, and 1 ^ that it is necessary 

expensive correction which is such that the scale of the 

to make ^ S^oeratures directly. 

‘“fSa^e tomoneters have the advaotage that the forces 
m w measurement are relatively large, and robust in- 
available for • moving parts and general construc- 

dicating apparatus ha g V switchboard instruments 

tion the same as “ 1 / 1 ^^ be used; no correction of any 

with an open easily read scale may > tempera- 

kind is necessary and the s^ca^ of greater first 

c^t wtTcibraS^ be dwect-reading and constructed so as 

to insure PS™®'?®,^Vtestinv^ laboratory of the manufacturing 
In the case t^S mlasured at a very large 

SumbeTof poinS and where laboratory assistants may k® framed 

“ be mor'e 

corrections. It is qu P s of the reading devices. 

ro^rators where the number of 

Jntc: to be measured is small, the situation is a diffeient one, 
points to be ometer seems to have decided advan- 

and *e resistance th ^ directly from a robust 

oJr switchboard mstrunrents withort specM 
instrumei . , a.- ,, corrections of any kind. iht higncr 

attention man^^ to a very large 

offit by Se lower cost of the indicating instrument. 
II ,1,1 t?e service require it, the forces available from a res«- 
tance thermometer are large enough to operate a simide foini 
f !orS?mtrument with a commutating device which would 

‘’1 M°tLe’'a sHgS mistake in the paper by Chubb Chute and 

i-v * 4-,f1rr fri Ti OVBrSlS’llt, ill tlic sboitciiiGtit tll3jt 

tht exploring^coils or resistance thermometers must be calibrated 
Sr the particular length of lead with which hey fu^^ 
This is not the case for either three- or /“^r-lead con^i^ 
The only object in haying three or four lea J is to ““P ' .[e 
for the lead wires, and this compensation is rigid, and is quite 

independent of the length of leads. _ H-eiH-fuTnorit- “ The 

In the paper by Capp and Robinson is the statement. 1 ne 

nractical value of resistance thermometers for high ten - 

pSSmes is doubtful. Base metal couples are permanently 

changed in resistance by continued use.” , , • v 

The value of this statement depends on the definition_ of hign 

temperatures, which is not given. There is ^ ?nt!^rSted 

amount of data now available to show that properly constructed 

resistance thermometers of nickel wire do not 

change their resistance when used at temperatures under /o 

deg. cent. 
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L. W. Chubb: In answer to Dr. Deed’s criticism on the 
relative merits of the thermocouple and the resistance coil, 
let me say that the greater sensibility of the bridge method in 
measuring with the resistance coil does not justify its use when 
other errors of great magnitude and of unknown quantity niay 
creep into the results. For instance, resistance coils, consistmg 
of very fine nickel wire, are very easily broken, when being 
installed in the machine.- Also if you are to use such exploring 
coils to measure the hot spot, you must put them where there is 
a magnetic field, and it is well known that the resistance of nickel 
is not the same in a magnetic field as it is without the field. 

Recent tests with such exploring coils put in the air gap of a 
turbo showed 2 deg. cent, jump when the turbo was excited. 
This was not an inductive kick, but a change in the resistance 

of the coil. 

The thermocouple can be put right where you want it, and 
quick and more accurate readings of the hot spot can be taken. 
There are no errors of leads and it is not subject to magnetic 
fields in the slot of the machine. The use of the potentiometer 
is advocated when using a thermocouple. Portable, self- 
contained instruments can be had at a reasonable price and they 
are sufficiently sensitive to read to a small fraction of 1 deg. 

cent. ^ ^ ,, 

L. T. Robinson: I favor a resistance thermometer over the 

thermocouple for very obvious reasons j it is an easier thing to 
handle, and I think when you tack a potentiometer on to aiiy- 
thing it is hardly a commercial device. It is a fine thing for 
research work, but I do not think they would want a thing like 
that in a central station. I do not see anything in this nickel 
coil. There is no necessity for it. I see no reason why copper 
winding is not perfectly satisfactory. Possibly it may be true 
that nickel has a larger temperature coefficient, it also has a 
larger resistivity, and that means a coarser wire, and you can 
in that way build up quite an argument, but, nevertheless, 
the fact remains that you can make perfectly satisfactory copper 
coils, that all the cost that goes into them is the labor of making 
the coil and putting it in. The real trouble is to get the thing 
in where you want it, without doing some damage to the machine, 
and to be able to find the ends after you have it there, and it 
has been there a while. It is quite a problem. It is introducing 
one class of work, that is, instrument work, into an entirely dif¬ 
ferent class of apparatus, and the people who are familiar with 
preparing and insulating windings, etc., have not the facility 
and the fingers to handle the small temperature coil, and they 
first have to learn how to handle it, before it will be a leal com¬ 
mercial success. 

R. F. Schuchardt: It is somewhat astonishing to hear a dis¬ 
cussion of exploring coils made of nickel or platinum, when copper 
coils are so simple and successful. 

In the installations Mr. Durgin referred to, ^ere we have 
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90 per cent of the coils — 

of double cotton /thickness of a single conductor. . 

non-inductively and armature coil and the wooden 

We placed them installed a dozen or more 

wedge, and in a sing qj. because 

'“Tto'is mother P»”pb'X'Sch t rf^rert °mpSa"c"e' 
coils, in generators Pjnt.cukrly, whtch iS « 

With such coils mstalled, > temperature at the 

vice on the machine will teU u ^ 

point of measurement, i^hichshouiaoe 

to get it to P’^^^/,?,.,p.o.estion: That, while, as stated, it is 

I would like to make this ga tell manufacturers howto get 

not the function of the In recommend to them that, as they 

results, we can ?/^/to indicate when the oil level gets 

put an oil gS-S® f i^t also to attach a temperature 

below the safe ^ ^ „tor can readilv know when the safe 

indicating device so the operatoi can rem . 

limit of suggested in Messrs. Reist 

Elmer I. Chute. I.‘ . ..voreatino-alaginthethermcmeteis 
and Eden’s paper,o^art ^5 of the room temperature, some- 
responsible for the measure , ^ apparatus under 

what corresponding to the^natur.^^^g^^^ conditions as regards 

test, has much ^ ^ rotating apparatus are much to be 

surrounding air m tests on rotat g PI . conditions, 

desired biit 

SdkSe’th” obtaining of mono consistent and accurate tempera- 

^^^Th/^method of covering thermometers, when temi^eratuies 

are'Sbrtaien life runnilg. rs without On 

tant feature in connection with their be^^ 

this account, the first table given in this rotating 

esoecial interest to aU those concerned m the testing of lototing 
anoaratus The results here given were, in certain respects, 
Seflto the experience of the present ^ 7 ^» eon,. 

T^or^ifivp tests previously taken on various types ot maemnes, 

that additional tests were un^rtaken 

wherein the discrepancv lay. This discrepancy consistea cnie y 
in results given in this table for temperatures obtem®^ 
covering of putty for thermometers as compared with a covering 
nf fplfc in the shape of a small thin pad. 

■ Tests as outlined by the authors of this paper were made anc 
were thoroughly confirmed, that is, the thermometers protected 
bv the putty gave from 5 to 8 deg. in 80 higher than those covere 
bv the felt, and checked within deg- of the true temperature. 
The true temperature was determined from the average m a 
number of readings taken around the coverings by a small quick- 
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acting thermocouple that had been especially checked for the 
occasion. 

It was thought that some of the discrepancy may have been 
due to the felt pads being affected by the excessive humidity 
of the surrounding air caused by the proximity of the boiling 
water, so the same test was repeated with electrically heated 
grids furnishing the required temperature. In this test at 90 
deg. cent, the two methods checked within 3 deg. of each other; 
the one covered with the putty still giving the higher tem¬ 
perature. 


TABLE I 





Temperatures in deg. cent. 


Test 

No. 

Rating 

of 

machines 
in kv-a. 

Speed 

Ther¬ 

mometer 

covered 

with 

putty 

Thermo¬ 

couple 

Ther¬ 

mometer 

covered 

with 

felt 

Thermo¬ 

couple 

Part 

measured 

1 

150 

1200 

51 

55.7 

53 

54.5 

Core 

2 

1000 

600 

61 

65.3 

68 

68.4 

Core 

3 

1000 

300 

47.8 

51.2 

52.5 

52.1 

Core 

4 

1000 

300 

51 

55.7 

53 

54.2 

Core 

5 

1000 

300 

49 

50 

52 

53 

After 
shut down 

6 

125 

300 

38.5 

39.9 

38 

38.2 

Coil 

7 

580 

750 

45.3 

49.3 

50 

49.9 

Coil 

8 

580 

750 

51 

52 

50.5 

49.9 

Core 

9 

90 

560 

41 

41 

42 

43 

Coil 

10 

90 

560 

47 

49 

43.5 

44 

Core 

11 

12 

400 

120 

28 

29.5 

32.5 

31 

Coil 

400 

120 

31 

32 

33 

32 

Coil 

13 

400 

120 

46 

46 

47 

47 

Core 

14 

400 

120 

47.5 

47 

46.5 

47 

Core 

15 

16 

2000 

600 

53 

54 

32 

30.5 

Coil 

2000 

600 

33 

37 

37 

37 

Coil 

17 

2000 

75 

600 

55 

58 

56 

57 

Core 

18 

277 

33.5 

34.5 

33.5 

32.8 

Coil 

19 

75 

277 

37 

37 

35.5 

36 

Coil 

20 

75 

277 

53 

54.7 

54 

54.2 

Core 


Tests were next conducted on machines themselves in actual 
operation. These tests were quite numerous. Table I gives 

a few of the results obtained. _ , j - 

Thermometers covered with each material were Placed m 
corresponding conditions and the true temperature o taine 
each' Lse by exploring around the covering or pad with the 

thermocouple previously mentioned.^ , , ,, j- 

The experiments so far conducted indicate that the discrepancy 
is chiefly due to the amount of air passing over the coverings. 
The heat being readily transmitted through the covering of 
putty enables it to be carried off rapidly, while in the case of the 
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felt there is considerable temperature gradient through the mater- 

It may be stated that after shut-down the temperature equal¬ 
izes to some extent, although the thermometer covered with the 
putty seldom reach the maximum registered by those covered 

'^^The^abren^e of all mess and the facility with which the felt 
nad may be adapted to alniOvSt any location on eithei windings 
or laminations are strong points in its favor,^but the obtaining 
of temperature closely approximating the tiue tempeiature is 

the vital point to be considered. 

Charles P. Steinmetz: The exploring coil or therniocouple 

is very valuable in certain classes of machines, that is, nign- 
voltage, high-power generators, while in other machines it is 
not applicable. The exploring coil or thermocouple has, hoi^- 
ever,two disadvantages: First, m those machines which have 
one coil per armature slot, it does not show the hottest^spot, 
and if located between the coil and iron, it shows the tempeiature 
outside of the insulation, which may be much nearer to the 
iron temperature than to the copper temperatuie. If lo¬ 
cated between the coil and wedge, it shows a temperature the 
siLUiificance of which it is practicably impossible to interpret. 
Only where there are two coils per vSlot, and the exploring coil 
is located between the two coils,^ then it comes nearer to the 
copper temperature, but may be higher or lower. If, m addition 
to the results shown by the exploring coil, the heat lesistivity 
of the insulation is known, you can calculate the copper tempeia¬ 
ture from the indication of the exploring coil and the flow of heat 
throiudi the insulation, provided we know the flow of heat—from 
the copper to the rest of the machine. This, however, we do not 
know. We could only know this, where the entire heat energy 
flows transversely through the insulation. In such cases we 
can correctly interpret the results indicated by the exploring 
coil. But where a large part flows lengthwise, then the cx|)lv)iing 
coil temperature has no simple relation to the copper temperature . 
The exploring coil is mainly valuable, as Mr. Schuchardt pointed 
out, as an indicating device giving ^ the operating engmeei 
some notion of the temperature ^condition of the machiip, at 
any moment. But it does not give us the much-desiicd in. oi- 
mation where the hot spot is and how hot it is. 

Leo Schuler: I think it would be a great drawback if you 
came to the conclusion to prescribe in the Standardization 
Rules the adoption of a thermocouple or resistance coil, because, 
as Dr. Steinmetz pointed out, you will probai.)ly not be able 
to fix that coil at the hottest point. I might mention an ex¬ 
perience I had some time ago on a^5000-kv-a. turbo-generator. 
It was prescribed by the specification that the temperature of 
the hottest spot should be measured. One would expect the 
hottest spot on such a machine to be the center of the stator 
coil in the middle of the machine, and we therefoie put a thcimo- 
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couple at that point. As a matter oi fact, the temperature 
measured by that thermocouple was 10 deg. lower than the 
temperature measured by the total resistance o le co . 

a matter of fact, it was a cold spot. _ 

This was easily understood later; the end windings of the ma¬ 
chine were heavily wrapped with insulating tape outside a.n 
the dissipation of heat was very bad there, and when measuring 
by a thermometer at the end windings you got a much higher 
temperature than at the so-called hot spots. If you really say 
in your new rules that the manufacturer should place a thermo 
couple or something of that kind on the hottest spot of the ina- 
chine, then I think the manufacturer would be very wise to 
find out the correct place for that coil. 

A E Kennelly: I want to say that I noticed, m these papers 

that we are discussing, that there are various 

temperatures of copper, from 233.3 to 238. Ihe most recent 

value given by the action of the Bureau of Standards and which, 

I understand, is likely to be accepted by the Internationa,! Electro 
technical Commission, is 234.5. That is an easy numbe 

Anothei- point is that the 'unit of thermal resistivity is given 
in some of the papers as watts per deg. cent, per cu. in. lhat 
is generally admitted to be inaccurate. It should be watts-inches 
per degree cent.; or watts per deg. cent, in a cubic incm ^-h 
is, it should multiply by the inch and not divide by the cubi 
inch. This is important, when transfeiTing to ’metric measure_ 
Another point is that one of these papers biought out to u 
the fact that at lower room temperatures, the temperature 
increase is greater than at higher room temperatures which seems 
at first very surprising. We are accustomed to think of the heat¬ 
ing effect of constant current strength in a coil of copper wire 
at different temperatures. Here the PR loss increases with 
the room temperature and the temperature elevation may 
expected to increase also with the room temperature. _ 
With constant power input, however, or with constant im¬ 
pressed difference of potential, the case would be different e - 
we have a higher temperature reached with respect to simround- 
ing objects, and the radiated loss increases as the fourth power 
of the absolute temperature. I think that explams ^ the fact, 
taken in conjunction with another important principle, mat 
part of the core losses diminish as the temperature goes up. the 
eddy-cm-rent losses diminish as the temperature goes up, and 
therefore there is less loss at a higher temperature than at a 

lower temperature. . . . . 

B. G. Lamme : I like the way the discussion is going this 

evening, because it is so nearly in line with the recommen a 
in the paper on temperature and electrical insulation. In t a 
paper, we recommended certain temperature limits obtained 
by conventional methods of measurement, plus an interna rop 
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which cannot be measured o/^;esista^!e, 

conventional metho J ti.cn our 

included as one class “ of temperature by con- 

recommendations fo ; i-o^ a,nd resistance will held for 

ventional methods of thcii ^ beyond the 

all kinds of the thermocouple 

limits of the me nopH instead. The method pioposed 

or resistance coil “uld be used ms^ca measurement. This 

remains ^^^there was considerable disagreement regard- 
Sn™ method of getting at the hot ^ 

eveni-w it is apparently the opinion that if we 
SS « elplo'Sng coil in a 

antihns obtain ft. ft. IJSS dm?‘ ‘I** ?-’■* 

Sn be^rha. “Snt.d;--but that is just mh.t we proposed th.s 

to take exception to one statement made by Mr. 
PnhimL I would limit the use of exploring coils oi theimo- 
^ stationarv apparatus, for in rotating apparatus ex- 

„°eSSe fto“”£titih devices are ■«. 

peneri movir" contact must be interposed to obtain 

operation, as some moii cu satistactory, 

readings when m ^Moreover! lotatftg armatures 

SreSit a ^reat proportion of the total apparatus on which 
Pmfemture measureimmts are to be made, as this covers all 
SScunent armatures. Therefore, the thermocouple or 
iploring coil should be limited to stetionary apparatus, oi to 

mo^ving Mr. Lamme’s limita- 

^'°famesTu^e? W?Se b^^nhSdSng various methods 
of determining hot spots. I would suggest one other method ■ 
1 mXd of mind reading hot spots. In apply-S he nund 
reading method, if we find by .thermometer we have 40 ck 
temperature increase, and by resistance of the ho^., 

then we can sav by mind reading that the piobable hoi b))-)t^n 
60 deg. If by'thermometer we have_40, and a., 

we may conclude the hmt spe^^^^ deg f 

hot spot is 80 deg; It is an approximate treatment of iti but 
perhaps comes near the true hot spot tempeiature. oes ^ 

tell us where the hot spot is and it does not tell the exact tiu. •, 

' P ^einmetz: How about when the thermometer reading 
shows a SXr temperature than the resistance method? 
Tames Burke: Then we can conclude that the tlieimometer 

reading is the truth. , 

Robert Lundell: I wish to refer to the increase in tempei aiUi c 

of machinery in hot and cold rooms. I cannot hed]) thinking 
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that the machines which were tested were rather inefficient at 
the low loads, that is to say, I believe the losses at no load, and 
particularly the excitation losses, were unduly high. Now, ^ if 
the excitation losses had been very small, the main current PR 
losses would hcive more than offset the decrease in watts taken 
by the hot field in a hotter room. It is quite clear that as the 
temperature runs up, the shunt coils take less watts, and also 
that the core losses become smaller. The windage increases 
somewhat, consequently the radiation of the heat is better, 
but I believe if the machines had been designed so as to be 
highly efficient at low loads, this free speed current would be 
extremely low, and I believe the result would have been opposite 
to what i't was. I have certain machines in which the excitation 
only amounts to one-third of one per cent, and I believe if I 
make that same test on those machines the results will be different, 
because then the main current PR losses adjust the difference. 

F. D. Newbury (by letter): The paper brings out a point 
of importance in the rating of electrical apparatus that is often 
overlooked, thereby leading in many cases to positions scarcely 
tenable. I refer to the fact that the only important temperature 
is the maximum temperature of parts adjacent to the insula¬ 
tion. There is such a large factor of safety required 
representing the difference between the measuied outside 
temperatures and the allowable inside temperatures with our 
present methods of temperature measurement,that the results 
from such measurements are of little real value in judging a 
machine, and their approximate nature certainly does not 

justify a rigid adherence to the limits set. ^ 

Mr. Williamson’s paper points the way toward a more ratioriai 
basis for judgment, but the assumption made that all ot the 
heat from the copper passes through the slot insulation into the 
laminations may be far from correct. There are at least three 
paths in parallel for the escape of heat from the copper. 

1. Through the insulation to the laminations. 

2. Through the insulation and wedge to the cooling air 

in the air gap. . j 

3. Through the length of the copper to the exposed ends 


of the coils. 

The division of the flow between these paths follows laws anal¬ 
ogous to the more familiar laws in electric circuits. The ^op 
in temperature along a given path is proportional to the heat 
“ resistance ” of that path, and to tne heat current flo g, 
and in parallel paths the heat current divides iiyersely with the 
complete resistances. Or, a part of one L 

considered, in which case the flow of heat ^ 

the resistance of the partial length considered and ^ 
in temperature (potential) invoped._ It is 
temperature of the tooth laminations is equal to 
of the copper, no heat can flow from one^to the other and there 
will be no drop through the slot msulation. In that case all 
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of the copper heat will flow through the copper to be liberated 
at the free ends of the coils and through the insulation adjacent 
to the wedge. This condition is approximated locally in man^^ 
turbo-generators, it being relatively easy to secure low copper 
temperatures and difficult to secure uniformly low core tempera¬ 
tures. Or, to consider the opposite extreme, the tooth tempera¬ 
ture may be so much lower than the copper temperature that all 
of the copper heat will flow through the insulation to the core. 
This is the assumption on which the author s formulas^are based, 
and this condition is approximated in the short-circuit test 
mentioned by the author, the copper loss being increased ob 
per cent above normal while the core loss is negligible. This 
explains why the test results and calculated results check. 
Similar short-circuit tests were made more than a year ago on 
a 14,000-kv-a. generator with the following results: 

Short-Circuit Test, Normal Current 

Actual temperature of copper 52 deg.^ 

Temperature outside of insulation against tooth laminations 
34 deg. 

Drop in temperature through insulation 18 deg. 

Air temperature 26 deg. . . , , 

The same generator was tested on open circuit and normal 

voltage with the following results: 

Actual temperature of copper in different slots 42 deg. to 49.5 

de®*. 

Temperature outside of insulation in contact with tooth lam¬ 
inations in one slot, 45.5 deg.^ 

Drop through insulation, minus 3.5 deg. to plus 4 deg. 

Air temperature 29 deg. _ . i . 

These results bring out very clearly the difference in heat 

flow with different distribution of losses. 

In the tests referred to by McvSsrs. Chubb, Chute and Getting 
(Fig. 2,) the effect of varying relative temperatures on tempera¬ 
ture drop through the insulation may be seen. 

In test j 4 (open-circuit normal voltage), the teeth and 
are of higher temperature than the copper, and. ^the drop^through 
the insulation between copper and tooth laminations is minus 
one deg., while the drop through the insulation between the 

copper and fiber wedge is plus 11 deg. 

In test C (one-half normal current and full voltage), the cor¬ 
responding drops ” are plus 3 deg. and plus 17 deg. 

In test .S (three-fourths normal current and nine-tenths 
normal voltage), in which the total temperatures are ^ approxi¬ 
mately the same as in C but in which the losses are differently 
distributed, the corresponding drops are plus 9 deg. and plus 
14 deg. These figures show that instead of the drop between 
copper and iron sides of the insulation being proportional to the 
copper loss as in Mr. Williamson’s formulas (2) and (3), the drop 
has increased faster than the loss (due to the increased flow of 
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heat caused by the lower core temperature): that this drop is 
much less than results from these formulas (due to the other 
paths available for the escape of heat), and that instead cf the 
surface of the coil adjacent to the slot wedge being ineffective 
in dissipating heat, as assumed by Mr. Williamson, it is more 
effective than the surfaces adjacent to the laminations on which 
Mr. Williamson places the entire burden. ^ The reason for this, 
of course, is the lower temperature of the air gap side of the fiber 
wedge compared with the temperature of the laminations. 

The general method advocated by Mr. Williamson is much 
nearer the facts than methods of temperature determination 
now in use, but to be of practical value the formulas and method 
of calculation must be based on assumptions nearer the truth 
than the assumptions made by the author. 

If the method and formulas developed in this paper are used 
to obtain actual copper temperatures from the measurements 
of temperature by resistance coils or thermocouples outside of 
the slot insulation, the results will be entirely misleading except 
on short-circuit tests. 

B. A. Behrend : The question whether the total temperature is 
affected by the outside temperature is of great importance. 

I do not believe in the most plausible and. lucid explanation 
rendered by Dr. Steinmetz and Dr. Kennelly, and the reason 
why it is not correct, if I may quote Prof. Adams, is that the radi¬ 
ation plays so small a part in the cooling of the modern electrical 
apparatus, that the beautiful, simple and plausible explanation 
is altogether too beautiful, too simple, and too plausible to be 

true 1 

Comfort A. Adams: I specified that that was true of a ma¬ 
chine with normally good ventilation. It would hardly be 
true, perhaps, in a machine totally enclosed. 

Concerning the hot spot temperature I understood Mr. 
Schuchardt to say that the exploring coils_ were placed under 
the wedges, between the wedges and the outside of the insulation. 
The drop of temperature through the insulation in this case is 
certainly such as to render the results of tests wide of the mark. 
The discussion by Mr. Newbury touches upon this saine subject. 
I cannot quite agree with him. In a two-layer winding, where 
you have two bars separately insulated in the same slot, it is quite 
unlikely that much of the heat flowing from the lower bar will 
pass out to the surface by way of the coil above it and the wedge. 
The heat flow paths are in that case practically restricted to two, 
one through the solid insulation and the iron surrounding it and 
the other longitudinally to the coil ends. In a long core such 
as is found in large turbo-alternators, say 70 in. in length, it 
would take, in order to carry all of the heat longitudinally along 
the conductors to the coil ends, a difference of temperature of 
from 50 to 100 deg. cent, between the center of the^ conductor 
and the outer end, according to the current density ^ in the 
copper. This difference in temperature increases with the 
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scuare of the length. It thus seems quite unlikely that ^ 
considerable amount f 

LTo”er»il tUugh the ,t.pper C„a 
roust how largely through *0 " msulat.oo. 

Mr. Williamson’s computations therefore seem to be quite easo 

F Schuchardt: Just a word with reference to Dr. Adams’s 
remis with regard to the location of our exploring coils. It 
sTrue thaf these coils are laid between the wooden wedge and 
the oSe SsSation of the coil. It would be impracticable 
to put the coil directly adjacent to the 

coooer. The problem is to get the exploring coil at the hottest 
nnrit most practicably accessible and then a.llow for the 
probable higher temperature inside, and that is the reason 
we set 80 de^. for the measured allowable limit instead of 90 
even vben measured so much nearer th.e hot spot than is 

nossiblc with, old-time methods. • ^ i 

^ B.’f. Eehrend; Suppose that the de signer SS’s 

and used a very heavy piece of copper; according to Mi. Lurlu s 
method of mind reading he would add 10 deg. for it and he mi gh 
equally well add 65 or 70 deg. The exploring coil may just as 
well be wound inside the coil. Coils should be so placed. ^ ^ 
will help the designer and manufacturer, on the one hand, mid 
the user, on the other hand; it wotild settle c.isputes if exploting 
coils could be wound inside the coil, and they should be. _ 

Comfort A. Adams: It seems to me the explanation is the 
milk in the cocoanut, so far as the discussion we had this ™orn- 
in<^ is concerned, and explains the recommendation of Mr. 
Torchio for a 75 deg. hot spot temperature, because his measure¬ 
ments were made apparently where the tcmpciaturo was al¬ 
together likely 20 deg. or more lower than the actual hot spot 

temperature inside of the insulation. ^ j ..i 

Leo Schuler: I ask Mr. Schuchardt, when he made the 
measurements by means of that exploring coil which was out¬ 
side the insulation, whether he measured the same coil by resist¬ 
ance, and what the relation of the two temperatures was? 

R. F. Schuchardt: Our resxilts show^ed about 30 deg. higher 
temperature with the exploring coil measured while the machine 
w^as loaded than by the resistance of the armature coil measured 
at the very earliest possible moment after the unit was shut 
dowm. Of' course the armature temperature dropped im¬ 
mediately when the load was removed and while the unit was 

coming to rest. 

Leo Schuler: Outside the insulation? 

R, F. Schuchardt: Yes. 

L. W. Chubb: In his discussion Mr. Durgin stated that bis 
exploring coils were placed “ some between coils, and some be- 
tw^een coil and slot and some on the end turns.” Mr. Schuchardt 
states that these same coils were placed between the armature 
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coil and the wooden wedge,” and adds that the problem is to 

place them in the hottest point accessible. . 

If the coils are located between coils as Mr. Durgin states, 
the difference of 30 deg. cent, between exploring coil ^ and tern- 
oerature by armature coil resistance is more probable, 
temperature difference under the^ wedge and between the two 
coils can readily be seen by referring to the full load test show 
under D in Fig. 2 on page 170. Thermocouple No. 17 shows the 
temperature under the wedge, and thermocouple^ No^ 19 the 
temperature between coils. The therniocouple under the we ^ 
is near the cool air gap; there is a great flow of heat from the coil 
and a large temperature drop through the insulation. 1 hermo- 
couple No. 19 is placed where there is little heat flow through 
the insulation and the temperature, outside of the insulation 
more nearly approximates the copper temperature. _ 

W F Dawson: I should like seriously to propose that in 
those n^achines which have two-layer windings a thermocoil 
placed between the upper and lower layers will probably ap¬ 
proximate the highest temperature m the machine. The oute 
coil has as a rule a greater loss than the inner coil, due to 
Foucault currents generated by stray flux threading the outer 
conductor, and this excess loss_ probably about ccmpensates 
for slightly better ventilation which the outer coil receives irem 
proximity to the air gap. The temperatures of the upper coil 
and the bottom coil are approximately the same, and, theietorc, 
there will be practically no exchange of heat between them. 
This middle point, therefore, should approximate the maximum 

temperature of the copper. _ 

Charles P. Steinmetz: The only way of locating and measur- 

ino- the hot spots would be by distributing exploring coils a 
alSng the inside winding of the high-potential coil, but today, 
when all station operators insist on spreading high-tension supply 
over a long distance and controlling it by low voltage, I 
think therewouldbeany enthusiasm, on the part of stiffions which 
operate at 11,000 and 13,000 volts, to employ Wheatstone 
bridges or other such apparatus to measure the coil. 

As re^^ards the relative conductivity of the alternative paths, 
we are at cross purposes because we speak of diflcrcnt types o. 
machinery. On the one ha,nd, one engineer has m ' 

voltage turbo-generators with 0.3 in. thickness of insulation, 

and a coil with several sq. in. of ^pper section, Jlnb 

production is very large, while on the other hand, in the mocerate 
or low-voltage machines, with small coils, the conduction along 
the copper may be negligible compared with the heat conductiori 
across the coil insulation, so that you see -there are d fferent 
classes of machines, and what applies to one does not necessarily 

apply to the other. . 

Alexander Gray: It seems to me that if we put resistance 

coils next to the copper of the machine, they must be put near 
the neutral, and the neutral grounded, 
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There is another point of some interest. In a^ machine with 
a two-layer winding, the winding being well laminated so that 
there are no eddy currents in the conductors, the temperatuxe 
of the two layers is the same, there is no flow of heat between the 
upper and the lower la^^er, and therefore a thermocouple placed 
between these layers must give very nearly the copper ^tempera¬ 
ture, because there is no temperature gradient if there is no flow 

of heat. 

I want to record the case of a large machine in Montreal which 
has a temperature rise of 40 deg. cent., measured by thermom¬ 
eter on the ends, and a temperature rise of 127 deg. cent, meas¬ 
ured bv the resistance coils placed between the upper and lower 
lavers of the windings. It is a machine with deep conductors 
insulated with mica. The eddy current loss in the deep con¬ 
ductors is very large, and there' is a flow of heat from the coil 
in the top of the slot to that in the bottom. 

B. A. Behrend: If Dr. Steinmetz means that it is necessary 
to distribute 11,000-volt exploring circuits all over the power 
house in order to get the inside temperature of a high-tension 
generator, I venture to say that his statement is rather audacious, 
because you might easily put a small exploring coil in^one of your 
high-tension coils, and bring the leads back to an instrument, 
which you might attach to the turbo-generator in a manner 
similar to the method of attaching steam gages to high-pressure 
steam turbines, without carrying high-tension current all over 
the power house, as he suggested. 

R. B. Williamson: The temperature gradient has much to 
do with hot spots in a long generator. The gradient through 
the insulation of high-voltage machines is higher than many 
realize, and in machines having very long cores, we cannot count 
on much heat passing from the center of the machine out to the 
end. 

As Prof. Adams has pointed out, the difference in^temperature 
necessary to set up a flow of heat from the center to the end, 
increases as the square of the length. Considering the center of 
a long machine, nearly all of the heat liberated in the copper 
must pass through the insulation to the iron. On this assump¬ 
tion it is possible to calculate the temperature difference between 
copper and iron closely enough to give us some idea of the prob¬ 
able internal temperatures. In the case of high-voltage machines 
where the thickness of insulation is considerable there will be 
a relatively high temperature gradient, and it becomes a question 
to decide whether it is better to use low^er voltage with thinner 
insulation and use step-up transformers, or use the high voltage 
with accompanying higher internal temperature. 

B. G. Lamme: I wmnt to refer to one point, namely, the 
measurement of temperature of high-voltage armature coils 
by means of thermocouples placed inside the insulation. I 
think that is all right as a research method, or one for determining 
temperature gradients in general. If we find by test that thermo- 
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couples placed between upper and low'er coils in the same slot 
in a high-voltage machine, give practically the same temperature 
as thermocouples located inside the insulation, then we have 
gotten the information we need for practical purposes. I think 
therefore that the use of thermocouples inside the insulation 
would be for the purpose of calibration only, and will not become 
a commercial method of measurement, as there are very serious 
objections to such an arrangement. 

Prof. Adams has spoken about the very small amount of heat 
conducted from the middle of a turbo-generator winding to 
the outer end. This is true in some cases, but in all cases there 
is a certain amount of heat conducted out which serves to reduce 
the internal drop through the insulation at the hottest point. 
Considering that a large turborgenerator may be 50 deg. hotter 
in the center of the winding than in the end winding, my cal¬ 
culations show that, except in very extreme cases, the longi¬ 
tudinal heat conduction is an item which should be considered 
in the calculations. 

James Burke: I have prepared some notes on the papers 
now under discussion, in which I have, I think, shown that all 
the results are consistent, that the corrections for difference in 
temperature of the surrounding medium can be made and can 
be made intelligently. In general, the results shown in the 
tests of motors, and exploring coils, and certain experimental 
coils, all agree with each other within a very close margin. 
The negative and positive results are to be expected, and I 
think from the data contained in these various papers that we 
will be able to determine exactly what temperature correction 
■should be introduced in the Rules. I think that a temperature 
correction is necessary, in view of the fact that one of tnese papers 
states specifically that certain ^motors fulfilled a temiperature 
guarantee in summer, and failed to fulfill the guarantee ^in 
winter, and On retest in summer fulfilled the guaiantee again. 
So that the importance of temperature correction seems to be 
supported by the facts in the papers now before us. 

James Burke: (by letter) In the paper by C. P. Steinmetz 
and B. G. Lamme, reference is made to temperature correction 


as follows: r u 

'' The variation of the temperature rise has heretofore been 

considered as having a definite relation to the tempeiature of 

Se cooling medium. However, it appears tiiat it does not 

follow any definite simple law, butj.t is sometimes positive and 

sometimes negative, so that no satisfactory correction for room 

temperature is possible at present.” ^ u 4 . 

Also the following recommendation is made: No tempera¬ 

ture correction should be made for variation of the cooling tem^ 
peratures from the reference temperature of 2o deg. 

From the number of very interesting papers presenting data 
on this subject, it would appear that a satisfactory treatment or 
this temperature correction can be arrived at, and it seems tnat 
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tli6 appcirent confusion from the correction being sonietimes 
positive and sometimes negative, should be fully explained. 

In the existing rules, temperature correction is covered by 
rule No. 269, where it is stated that the correction is “ On account 

of difference in resistance.” ^ j + a 

The adopted standard room temperature is 25 deg. cent., ana 
the temperature coefficient for the resistance of copper at this 
temperature is given in appendix JE of the^ present Rules, as 
0^00386 for copper of 100 per cent ^ conductivity, and this figure 
seems to be generally used. Taking this figure as a basis for 
correction, it would appear that the correction should be U.ooo 
per cent per deg. instead of 0.5 per cent as in the present rules. 

If we consider a condition of room temperature of 40 deg. cent., 
which is 15 deg. above the adopted standard room temperature, 
all the copper resistances will be 5.8 per cent higher than at the 
standard room temperature of 25 deg. cent. For all copper 
carrying a constant current, as, for example, the. shunt field o 
a generator in which the exciting current is kept constant foi 
tie purpose of maintaining constant voltage, the watts lost 
will be increased by 5.8 per cent. In the shunt field of a motor 
operated from a constant-voltage suppl}^ circuit, the lesult of 
the higher resistance due to higher room tempeiature is to in¬ 
duce the current flowing in the circuit, and the watts lost in the 
circuit are reduced 5.8 per cent; thus we have an increase in the 
watts lost in a generator field and a decrease^ in the watts lost 
in a motor field, when the room tcmpeiatuie is higher than the 
adopted standard of 25 deg.; and for room tempeiatures of 40 
deg. cent., the difference between a generator field and a motor 
field is 11.6 per cent. If a generator and motor were directly 
comparable, under this assumed room temperature of 40 deg., 
if the temperature increase on the motor field is^ 50 deg., 
the increase on the generatc^r field would be approximately 6 
deg. higher, or 56 deg. cent. If the value C)f the cooling medium 
is constant, we will then have a positive correction in the genera¬ 
tor and a negative correction in the motor. If, however, the 
watts lost are kept constant rather than the currcuit or the volt¬ 
age, there would be no temperature correction if the^value^of 
the cooling medium remained unchanged, because in maintaining 
constant watts the increase in the resistance of the copper would 
be compensated for by a decrease in the current flowing. 

Sometimes the fact is mxisunderstoed, that the reason for 
temperature correction is due to change in watts lost on account 
of change in resistance, occasioned by the difference in tempera¬ 
ture. For example, in the paper by Blanchard and Anderson, 
page 296, in referring to their curves of Fig. 3, which are based 
on keeping the watts constant, they say: The variation, ac¬ 

cording to these curves is about 0,15 deg. per deg. cent, variation 
of air temperature, in the opposite direction to that assumed in 

the present Standardization Rules.” 

As pointed out above, there would be no temperature correc- 
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tion for constant watts, but there would be a positive correction 
for constant amperes, and a negative correction for constant 

voltage applied to a coil. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The next important consideration, is variation in the quality 

of the cooling medium. In the present Rules the assumption 
seems to be that the cooling medium is constant, or, in other 
words, that with some definite watts per sq. cm. the temperature 
increases above the surrounding air would be the same with air 
at 40 deg. as with air at 25 deg. In the paper by J. J. Fran 
and W. 0. Dwyer, entitled Temperature Rtse of Stationary 
Induction Apparatus, it is shown that the radiation of heat is 
better with higher surrounding temperature, and taking a stana- 
ard temperature of 25 deg. cent., the radiation value improves 
bv 0.73 per cent for each degree increase in surrounding tempeia- 
ture * In the same paper it is shown that the convection becomes 
poorer with higher surrounding temperature. It will, thereicre 
be evident that the change in value of the cooling medmm will 
depend upon how much of the heat is taken care^ of by racliatmn, 
and how much by convection. This influence is shown in 
8 of their paper, in relation to tank dissipation, from which it 
will be seen that with a 50 deg. cent, increase in traiperature, 
the correction for the cooling medium is as follows. 


No convection. 

Combined radiation and convec¬ 
tion from plain cast-iron sur¬ 
face . 

Combined radiation and convec¬ 
tion from simple corrugated 

surface.. 

Combined radiation and convec¬ 
tion from compound corrugated 
surface.. 


plus 0.73 per cent. 
. 0.51 per cent. 


“ 0.36 per cent. 
“ 0.21 per cent. 


The foregoing figures are based on stationary surfaces, without 
any air circulation caused by the moving part in the machine, 
or caused by fan for forcing air tlircugh the machine. \ ith 
air circulation, the proportion of heat dissipated by convection 
increases rapidly, and it is not unusual to have the effect ot 
convection ten times as great as pe effect of radiation. n 
the compound corrugated surface, if by air circulation the con¬ 
vection is made four times as great as the radiation, the improve¬ 
ment in radiation due to higher temperature is just counter¬ 
balanced by the depreciation in convection, so that the value 
of the cooling medium becomes constant. In the_ same v ay it 
will be seen that with the simple corrugated surface,_ when i he 
convection is about seven times the value of the rpiation, the 
correction becomes zero and the value of the cooliip rnpium 
’constant. Similarly, with plain cast iron surface, when the air 
circulation is sufficient to make the convection approximate y 
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ten times the radiation, the correction becomes zero, and the 
value of the cooling medium constant. 

This paper by Frank and Dwyer, which contains some valuable 
tests, recommends for air-blast transformers a correction of 
one-half of one per cent per deg. variation for 25 deg. cent., 
which incidentally is the same correction as in the present 
A. 1. E. E. Rules. This is only recommended for air blast 
transformers and not for other types of transformers. 

In the paper by Blanchard and Anderson, the test shown^ in 
Fig. 3, curve 3, for air pressure of 760 mm., figures out a negative 
correction of approximately 0.3 per cent per deg. This is for 
a coil suspended in still air and is probably comparable with a 
simple corrugated surface. The deduction which I have made 
from the paper of Frank and Dwyer, shows for a simple cor¬ 
rugated surface a negative correction of 0.36 per cent per deg., 
so that it is a substantial agreement. 

In the paper by C. E. Skinner, L. W. Chubb and Phillips 
Thomas, entitled Effect of Air Ternperature, Barometric 
Pressure and Humidity on the Temperature Rise of Electrical 
Apparatus,’’ tests are given on a coil maintained at constant 
watts of approximately 32, and with air circulation for the 
purpose of cooling the coil. These tests are tabulated in table 
No. 1, and show that the increase in temperature of the coil was 
practically constant throughout a range of temperature of the 
cooling air, of from 30 deg. to 64 deg. If the coil is considered 
as a simple corrugated surface, then their test agrees with the 
deductions which I have made from the paper of Frank and 
Dwyer, with a convection value of seven times that of radiation. 
From the description of the arrangement for this test and the 
blower for putting the air through the testing box, this amount 
of convection in relation to radiation would be easily expected, 
and therefore there is substantial agreement. 

From the tests of Skinner, Chubb and Thomas, above referred 
to, where the}^ show practicall}^ zero correction for a large varia¬ 
tion in air temperature, and with constant watts, it is evident 
that if this coil were carrying a constant current it would have 
a positive correction of 0.386 per cent per deg. cent., and if 
it w^ere working under a condition of constant voltage applied, 
it would have a negative correction of the same amount. 

The paper by Maxwell W. Day and R. A. Beekman, entitled 
“ Effect of Room Temperature on Temperature Rise of Motors 
and Generators,” shows some interesting tests from which de¬ 
ductions can be made. 

The results given in this paper are based on tests which appear 
to be at constant speed; for example, Figs. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, 
are all marked “ 825 rev. per min.” However, the description 
of the test shows that they were operated at constant voltage. 
The average difference in final temperature of fields between the 
low temperature test and the high temperature test in each 
figure is about 21 deg., which would make about 8 per cent differ- 
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ence in field strength, due to the higher resistance and con- 
sequ.ntly less current in the fields. This would result in a 
speed difierence of approximately 4 per cent. As most of these 
tests were with fans for circulating air through the motor, and 
apparently the fans directly connected to the motor, this differ¬ 
ence in speed would make a great difference in the amount of 
air circulated, as the amount of air circulated by a fan increases 
very rapidly with increasing speed of the fan. It would appear 
therefore, that at least part of the negative temperature cor¬ 
rection in all these figures could be accounted for by a higher 
speed of motor due to the weaker field with higher temperature, 
and consequently increased air circulation. 

Taking the figures from Figs. 4 to 12 in the said paper, and 
considering the bearing temperatures, the average of all the 
bearing temperatures is a correction of minus 0.75 per cent. 
If these bearings are considered as plain cast-iron surfaces, we 
would have a comparable figure from the deduction made from 
the paper of Frank and Dwyer of minus 0.51 per cent. The 
probable difference in speed of 4 per cent would make a difference 
in torque at the same load of about 4 per cent, which would mean 
less pressure on the bearings and consequently negative correc¬ 
tion. If this is taken at 0.2 per cent per deg., which is figured 
from the average temperature, and deducted from the 0.75 per 
cent average from the test, the difference is 0.55 per cent, and 
is comparable with the 0.51 per cent for plain cast-iron surface 
referred to, thereby approaching substantial agreement. 

Similarly, the average of all frame temperatures gives a cor¬ 
rection of 0.46 deg. per deg. and agrees very closely with the 
0.51 per cent per deg. for plain cast-iron surfaces. 

Considering now the correction for .shunt field by resistance, 
averaging all the tests shown in Table I, we get a negative cor¬ 
rection of 0.31 per cent per deg., and similarly the average for 
shxmt field by thermometer is 0.389 per cent per deg. These 
figures are directly comparable with the ^ present A. I. E. E. 
rules of 0.5 per cent per deg., which, as p>ointed out, if based on 
the temperature coefficient of copper, should be 0.386 per cent 
per deg. The average of the two methods of tests, namely, 
by resistance and by thermometer, is 0.354 per cent per deg., 
which is very close agreement with the temperature coefficient 
of copper, namely, 0.386 per cent, and can be considered in 
substantial agreement. 

In the paper by Day and Beekman, an attempt is made to 
draw some average from commercial tests, for example. Fig. 13, 
which shows the armature conductors’ temperature increase on 
98 machines, which are supposed to be alike. In these tests 
there are thirteen machines tested at 20 deg. cent, room^ temper¬ 
ature, and the tests appeared to show temperature increases 
var^dng from 23 deg. to 38 deg,, or a variation of 65 per cent 
in the increase in temperature. Similarly, in Fig. 15, out of 
11 machines tested, at a room temperature of 20 deg. cent., 
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the shunt field temperature increase varies from 22 deg. to 45 
deg. or over 100 per cent variation. It would therefore seern 
that any conclusion of averages drawn from these commercial 

tests should be avoided. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

From all the foregoing and from the information contained 

in the various papers, it would seem that the present itiles can 
be corrected so as to give a fairly accurate basis for temperature 
correction. The argument against continuing a temperature 
correction in the rules, seems to be that it is too close a refinemen 
when the large variations in actual temperature measuiement are 
taken into consideration. Nevertheless, the great importance 
of accurate determination of temperatures will doubtless bring 
about more care in this direction and better agieenient between 
tests in the future, and probably also better methods of taking 
temperatures. As pointed out, the difference between a dynamo 
field temperature and a motor field temperature niay be as mucn 
as six deg. at a surrounding room temperature of 40 deg., and 
yet have no difference at 25 deg. surrounding temperature, 
and it would seem that such a large difference should not be 

overlooked. . ^ ^ ^ 

The importance of establishing proper rules for temperamre 

correction is brought out very strongly in the paper by Day 

and Beekman, from which I quote: 

“ In one particular case some motors were tested in the sum¬ 
mer and easilv met the specified heating limits, but when the 
customer installed them in the following winter, and tested them, 
some of the heating limits were exceeded, while on retesting them 
again in the following summer the machines again easily met 

the specifications. 

Now in this particular case, on account of not applying proper 
temperature corrections, the heating limits were^ exceeded, in 
other words, it appears that the machines did not fulfill the speci¬ 
fications. This might have been a cause for rejection of the 
machines, and yet the trouble was not with the machines, but 
was in not having a proper rule for correction. i • . 

If the motors in question were totally enclosed, machines 
without forced draft ventilation and operated in a summed' tem¬ 
perature of 35 deg., with an increase in temperature of 50 deg., 
then operated in a winter temperature of zero, the temperature 
increase might become 66 deg. for the shunt field, on account of 
increase in watts, due to more current flowing in the shunt lieids, 
and also on account of decrease in quality of the cooling^medium. 
In the assumed case, the comection for cooling meaium was 
taken at the same as for plain cast-iron surface, namely, 0.51 
per cent, which would probably be correct on account of being 
an enclosed motor and not having air circulation to increase 

the effect of convection. , 

In this assumed case with 35 deg. air temperatuie oU 
deg. increase, the ultimate temperature would be 85 deg., wheieas 
with zero air temperature and an increase of 66 deg., the ultimate 
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temperature would be only 66 deg. Therefore the motor would 
be perfectly safe, but would not be filling a temperature specifi¬ 
cation of 50 deg. increase, unless some temperature correction 

were applied. .. 

If the motor in question v\^as not a fully enclosed motor, or ii 

it had forced circulation, the lower temperature \^muld resu t 
in stronger fields and probabl}’' about 14 per cent differmce in 
the amount of air circulated through the motor. So that the 
temperature increase would be greater, not only on account oi 
increased watts in the field, but also on account^ of much less 
air being passed through the machine for cooling it. This con¬ 
dition might readily result in the shunt field haying an excessive 
increase of temperatur-, comp-ared with specifications, u.nl£ss 
some temperature corrcclion were applied. . 

Charles P. Steinmetz: I wish to say that when the^ Committee 
recom.mended not to make any temperature corrections, it was 
under consideration that the previously used temperature cor¬ 
rection was incorrect, and that the evidence thus far ayailame 
shows that there is a change of the temperature rise with the 
room temperature, but that no law has yet been deiived from 
these tests. Since we have not yet been able to formulate a law, all 
we can do is to say that in testing we shall, as closely as possible, 
try to <^et the room temperature near the standard temperature. 

A. E? Eennelly: I think it is a very interesting fact that the 
Standardization Rules are encountered by a question of pure 
science as to what is the law of the dissipation of heat energy 
from a heat body of a given form, and it is a remarkable fact, 
also, that whereas steam engineers are constantly investigating 
the kvvs of heat, for determining the input capacity of their 
machines, in order to utilize the heat, we are faced with the op- 
posite difficulty of finding how far we can dissipate heat, and get 
rid of it. It is curious that heat should be the common science 

in which we both find limitations. 

In regard to Dr. Langmuir’s paper, he proposes a very interest¬ 
ing method for detei-mining the dissipation by convection from 
a hot body. He proposes to consider, for example, that a round 
stationary wire which is heated by' an tlectiic, current 
carries a laver or sleeve of stationary air around it, that the 
h?aTis coSucted through that stationary layer, and then 
dissipated in any manner you please beyond that stationary 
sleeve. This hypothesis is likely to conflict with fact. We think 
there is evidence to show that the air is not stationaiy in the 
immediate neighborhood close up to the hot wire. Dr. Lang- 
muir^s formula if it will give us correct answers may be of great 
value to us, but it does not follow that the physical facts are in 
accordance with this hypothesis, even if the formula based on this 

hypothesis gives correct results. 

In regard to dissipation of energy by free convection, in our 
paper presented before the Institute three years ago we first 
showed that when a thin wire was subjected to forced convection 
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in air, quadrupling the speed of couvection doubled the con- 
vected power, and that has been since corroborated by Prof. 
Norris in England. It was later discovered in the archives of a 
French society that Boussinesq had originated a formula leading 
to this result. Dr. Russell has recently developed Boussinesq’s 
formula in practical form, and has shown that the heat should 
dissipate as the square root of the pressure as well as the square 
root of the velocity. We have lately checked this by experi¬ 
ments not yet published. 

L. W. Chubb: In our paper on temperature rise, the curve of 
Fig. 2 shows a constant rise at all temperatures. This result 
seems to be somewhat contradictory to some of the other papers. 
In these tests the temperature of the walls was kept the same as 
that of the cooling air. and if there is any difference in convection 
due to the change in the viscosity of the air, this difference must 
be small, with forced convection, and be offset by the fourth 
power law of radiation through equal range of temperature at 
higher temperatures, within the range of temperature shown. 

In the tests the ratio of dissipation by convection to radiation 
was very high, and if there is any great difference in convection 
at different temperatures, it would certainly more than offset 
the change in radiation. 

The same apparatus illustrated was changed so that the 
cubical box consisted of glass plates. In this case the radiation 
to outside objects at ordinary temperatures caused a much lower 
temperature rise above the circulating air, when the air was 
at high temperature. This shows that corrections of temperature 
rise should not be based on air variations from 25 deg. cent, 
alone, and that the temperature of surrounding walls and objects 
will have a greater influence than the air variations. 

If corrections are to be based on variations of air temperature 
alone the manufacturer can profitably entertain his customer’s 
witness in a palm garden and do his testing in a glass conserva¬ 
tory where the air temperature will generally be high and most 
of the radiation will be to space at absolute zero. 

Selby Haar: Dr. Langmuir gives a number of data on ther¬ 
mal conductivities and resistivities of various materials, but I 
believe he has overlooked a series of researches by a German 
physicist, Dr. Nusselt, whose method seems to be quite worthy 
of study. He used two concentric spheres between which he 
put the heat insulator which was under investigation, and he 
also was able to study the differences in the heat rCvSistivities at 
various temperatures. 

Leo Schuler: In regard to the influence of air temperature 
on the rise of temperature, Mr. Burke says that he lias worked 
out a method of taking this "into consideration. According to 
theory, and also according to the experiments shown in the paper, 
the influence of air temperature will be the more pronounced 
the more heat is taken away by radiation, though the difference 
will probably be greater in an enclosed motor, as is also shown in 
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the paper, while, for insta.nce, in the large turbo-generator 
where all the heat is taken awaj'- by convection, by air, there 
will he practically no difference. Could not Mr. Burke give us 
some idea how he proposes to take this into consideration for 

the correction to be made in the rules? 

Tames Burke : That is covered in my wntten discussion. 

E. W. Stevenson: Dr. Kennelly was the author of a very 
useful and interesting table, published twenty-five years ago, 
uoon the carrying capacities of cables, in which he laid particular 
emphasis upon the fact that a dull black color on the outer sur¬ 
face made the carrying capacity of the conductor very much 

more than what it was if it were polished or bright. 

I would like to ask Mr. Dushman whether, in making his experi¬ 
ments, he tried the value of the different colored pigments on 
the outside of cables carrying overload currents, ancl if in doing 
so there were any differences in the carrying capacity of these 
cables. Of course, it is understood that these, cables are all hang¬ 
ing in the open air. It is possible there would be no difference 
with cables lying in ducts, whatever their color is. 

R. W. Atkinson : I wish to confirm what has been said by 
Mr.’ Dushman about specific heats. We have looked up data 
for a good many materials and have tested a number of ^^hers, 
and find these figures are closely _ the same for the difieren 

materials and about of the value given. _ 

I wish to mention that we have obtained considerable addi¬ 
tional data since preparing this paper, which will be published 
in the Transactions in a form which will make oui data or 
much more practical use. I wish further to state what has been 
the basis of the formulas and equations which we have given 
here These are all a result of actual tests; careful measurements 
have been made with thermometers and thermocouples of the 
temperature rise of many different sizes and types of cables. 
For convenience, greater accuracy, and brevity we put these 

in the form given in our paper ” 

R W Atkinson (by letter): In order that the constants a 
&nd “b” on pages 327 and 328 may be compared with other 
constants which We presented at this time, we rnay state that 
they correspond to a thermal restivity of approxitna ^ Y 
cent, degrees per watt per centimeter cube, and to 12UU de¬ 
grees per watt per square centimeter, respectively, ilie 
lecting of temperature coefficient in the formulas ^ means that 
we assume that the negative temperature coefficient of heat 
resistance approximately balances the coefficient of copper 

ohmic resistance. irr 

Since preparing our paper, we have made a number ot turtlier 

tests, and have "correlated our results so that they may be con¬ 
veniently applied to determining the temperature of cables 
installed in underground conduit systems. We are giving these 
data for predetermining both the ultimate temperature^ rise 
and for determining the temperature with loads of comparative y 
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short duration. Reference will be found in what follows to some 
of the other papers presented at this Midwinter Convention, and 
also to a paper by C. T. Mosman published in the 1912 Transac¬ 
tions, VoL XXXI, Part I, page 755. 

The formulas and equations which we have given, and the 
tables which we give herewith, with one exception which will be 
mentioned, are a result of direct test, careful measurements 
having been made with thermometers and thermocouples, also 
a few%y rise of resistance method, of the temperature rise of 
many different sizes and types of cables. For convenience and 
brevity, and to increase the range of application, we have put 
these in the form given. 

Table III, herewith, shows the current necessary to produce a 
rise in temperature above surroundings, of 25 deg. cent., for 
cables insulated with 1/8-in. (3.17-mm.) saturated paper and 
covered with a bright new lead sheath. The constants used are 
those just mentioned. The rise of temperature of a cable above 
a duct wall surrounding it is the same as the rise of the same 
cable in free air. This is indicated in the theory given in Lang¬ 
muir’s paper and is also borne out by tests made by us. As 
stated, the value assigned to a is correct for a new bright sheath, 
either in air or in conduit. This value indicates that the radia¬ 
tion from the sheath is about one-third of that from a perfect 

black body.” Painting the sheath black will reduce the 
temperature rise of the sheath from 20 per cent to 25 per cent 
below the value used in the table. It is indicated by Langmuir’s 
theory that, depending upon the relation in size of the cable and 
the enclosing duct, the rise of the sheath might be increased 
shghtly or considerably reduced below the value given, but we 
do not believe either condition likely to become important. 
The value given for h is a safe value for ordinary paper or var¬ 
nished cloth cables. Our tests show, in most cases, a rise of 
copper above lead of 10 per cent or 15 per cent less than this, 
but it is believed that this value is as low as it is safe to use. The 
value given for varnished cloth by Dushman is 25 per cent lower 
than this. The same author gives a value for rubber which is 63 
per cent of the value given here for paper. Table III should be 
used as given, for ordinary cases, and for those cases where it is 
not necessary to use absolutely the maximum allowable capacity. 
The values given will always be safe for the thickness of insula¬ 
tion given. Table IV gives correction factors for various thick¬ 
nesses of insulation and shows how the total differences of tem¬ 
perature between copper and the surroundings of the cable 
are distributed, and thus makes it possible to make use of the 
correction factors given above where it is desirable and necessary. 
It will be noted that the total temperature rise is very nearly 
constant with the various thicknesses of insulation given. 

Tables V and VI correspond to tables numbered III and IV 
■ respectively, tables numbered V and VI being for three-conductor 
cables. 
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Having now the temperature rise of the copper of cable above 
the duct walls, we will give data for determination of the rise of 
the duct walls above the surface of the earth. On account of 
the many variations which may occur with different types of duct 
system and laid in different kinds of earth which is itself at 


TABLE III.—SINGLE-CONDUCTOR CABLE 


Current Required to Produce 25 Deg. Cent. Rise Above Surroundings, and 

Watts Lost Per Foot 


Size B. & S. G. 

Cir. mils 

Current in 
amperes 

Watts lost per foot at 66 deg. 
cent. 

14 


22 

1.45 

13 


26 

1.58 

12 


29 

1.59 

11 


34 

1.58 

10 


38 

1.66 

9 


44 

1.86 

8 


51 

1.97 

7 


58 

2.00 

6 


67 

2.03 

5 


77 

2.14 

4 


89 

2.21 

3 


103 

2.31 

2 


119 

2.51 

1 


138 

2.58 

0 


159 

2.90 

00 


185 

3.12 

000 


215 

3.37 

oooo 


250 

3.62 


250,000 

279 

3.75 


300,000 

314 

3.98 


400,000 

■ 381 

4.40 


500,000 

442 

4.74 


600,000 

501 

5.07 


700,000 

555 

5.30 


800,000 

610 

5.61 


900,000 

661 

5.90 


1,000,000 

712 

6.15 


1,100,000 

759 

6.32 


1,200,000 

807 

6.55 


1,300,000 

851 

6.73 


1,400,000 

895 

6.95 


1,500,000 

941 

7.17 


1,600,000 

984 

7.34 


1,700,000 

. 1024 

7.50 


1,800,000 

1063 

7.58 


1,900,000 

1112 

7.89 


2,000,000 

1149 

7.94 


3,000,000 

1500 

9.10 


5,000,000 

2100 

11.6 


various and somewhat unknown temperatures, we believe that 
a direct measurement of duct temperature in combination with 
the data given above is the practical method of determining 
temperatures of existing installations. For purposes of previous 
calculations of new installations, we present herewith results of 
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'Tcvo+c rf^rpTitlv by show 

tests in a form for future Tests rec 

a difference of tempera u ^ in thickness to be 0.35 deg. 
of a terra cotta duct 0.8 f "“.J, “ {^ngth of conduit. These 
cent, per watt of actual loss p r conduits, the differ- 

tests were made upon ; , / through a single wall. 

ence in the ^®“P®y,yf®jgythe^temperature of the outside wall 
We may thus consider ^® ^ of the inner wall by 0.7 

of the duct islowf than thetonperat tion that the 

deg. cent, per watt per foot. This is on 

heat from the cable is g^^ture of the duct walls 

walls. In order to measure the tem- 

surrounding ^ t at the same distance from the 

perature f “ of a duct adjacent but 

outside of the conduit or tn P , T.n the former case, the 
nearer the center of the conduit system, in me loim 

TABLE IV. SINGLE-CONDUCTOR CABLE 

A—Rise in temperature attained with current in Table III. 

B —Rise of sheath in per cent of t otal rise. 


Size 

B. & S. G. 


14 

11 

8 

2 

0 

0000 


Cir. mils* 


4/32 Paper 


A 

Deg. cent 


B 

Per cent 


8/32 Paper 


500,000 

1 , 000.000 

2 . 000,000 


25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 


52 

56 

59 

66 

68 

70 

73 

75 

76 


A 

Deg. cent. 


25.6 

25.7 

25.8 

26.4 

26.5 

26.9 

27.5 
28.2 
29 


B 

Per cent 


36 

38 

41 

47 

50 

52 

56 

58 

60 


16/32 Paper 

A 

Deg. cent. 

B 

Per cent 

27.4 

23 

30.1 

33.6 

32 

38 


temperature of the idle duct will be lower ^ more tha^n a 

very few degrees, which, can be estimated from \ 

given, and in the latter case the temperature of the }} 

be very nearly the same as the walls of the working duct. A sh 
more satisfactory way of measuring the temperature of the duct 
wall is to make the measurement actually within the woikiii|^ 

duct, but after cutting off the current from the cable 
one-half hour to two hours. This is allowable on account ol the 
great amount of time required by the duct systern to chanp in 
temperature as compared to the time required for the cable to 
change. If measurement of cable within a working duct is 
taken when there is a great difference between the temperature 
of the sheath and the temperature of the duct walls, it is obvious 
that it is not known which temperature is being measured. 
With any number of cables distributed throughout any duct 
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system, the rise of the system above the surface of the earth is 
quite closely proportional to the total energy dissipated in all 
of the cables. With any given type and size of conduit construc¬ 
tion, we may say that the temperature rise of the system is 
equal to a certain number of degrees per watt lost per foot of 
duct structure. The tests previously referred to, made by one 
of the authors at Niagara Falls, indicate that the rise in tem¬ 
perature of the outer duct of a 12-duct system is equal to 0.67 
deg, cent, per watt loss per foot of structure. The rise in tem- 


TABLB V.—THREE-CONDUCTOR CABLE INSULATED WITH 3/32 

PLUS 3/32 PAPER 

Current Required to Produce 25 Deg. Cent. Rise Above 

Surroundings 


Size 

Cir. mils 

Current 
in amperes 

. Watts lost per foot at 66 deg. cent. 

14 


17 

2.6 

13 


19.5 

2 7 

12 


22 

2.7 

11 


25 

2.8 

10 


29 

2.9 

9 


33 

3.1 

8 


. 38 

3.3 

7 


43 

3.3 

6 


50 

3.4 

5 


57 

3.5 

4 


66 

3.7 

3 


76 

3.8 

2 


88 

4.1 

1 


101 

4.3 

0 


117 

4.7 

00 


136 

5.0 

000 


158 

6.5 

0000 


183 

5.8 


250,000 

204 

6.1 


300,000 

231 

6.5 


400,000 

278 

7.0 


500,000 

322 

7.5 


600,000 

363 

8.0 


700,000 

402 

8.3 


800,000 

438 

8.6 


perature of a duct not adjacent to the earth may be^taken as 
0.8 deg. per watt loss. Mosman’s tests (A. I. E. E. Trans. 
Vol. XXXI, p. 771) give data for calculating the temperature rise 
of a conduit system containing 81 ducts. ^ This is a fibre conduit 
laid in concrete. The center duct contained no cable and the 
rise of this and the nine surrounding it can be taken as 0.35 
times the total watts lost in the system. The temperature rise 
of the surrounding rows taken in order may be taken respectively 
as 0.29, 0.21, and 0.13 deg. cent, per watt lost per foot of 
structure. Sufficient data are not available to make a good 
generalization. 
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Verv often, a formula similar to that given by the authors 
has been given for the temperature rise of 

rents for short periods. With the formula as a starting point 
and based on the assumption that the insulation takes the heat 
with the same rapidity as the copper conductor, theoretica 
curves have been deduced shovdng the temperature rise after 
various lengths of time. Probably the error due to this wrong 
assumption is seldom very large. The data given in the paper 
of the authors are based on tests of a number of different sizes, 
varying from No. 6 to 1,000,000 cir. mils. These experimental 


TABLE VI. THREE-CONDUCTOR CABLE 


A—Rise in temperature attained with ^current in Table V. 
J5 —Rise of sheath in per cent of total rise. _ 


Size B, Sc S. G. 

Cir. mils 

^ ^ Paper 

32 

8+8 

-Paper 

32 

A 

Deg. cent. 

B 

Per cent 

A 

Deg. cent. 

B 

Per cent 

11 


25 

58 

21.2 

35 

K 


25 

59 

23 

37 

o 

n 


25 

61 

25.7 

37 

u 

500.000 

25 

62 

29 

39 


results were then put in a form closely resernbling the simple 
theoretical formula, thus largely cornbining the advantages ot 
pure theory and pure experiment. We believe that our data 
can be expressed in a form somewhat more convement for some 
uses, as given in Table VII. We have made one or two small 
corrections. This table shows the length of time required for 
different sizes of cable to reach different percentages of toal 
temperature change, after an alteration in current strength, i he 
data are so given that the temperature nse^ due to excessive 
overloads for short periods can be computed. ^ If a vSteady cuiren 
has been flowing, and an additional current is suddenly app le , 
the table is applicable to the temperature change due to the 
change in current. We do not advise application of these data 
to conditions which will actually cause a rise greater than that 
normally allowed; however, in the calculation of the rinai tem¬ 
perature rise to be used in connection with the table, one should 
neglect the temperature coefficient, simply assuming the final 
temperature rise for any current to be proportional to the square 


of the current. 

The data so far given for short time temperature rise of cables 
apply to the rise of temperature above the surroundings I he 
heat capacity of the duct structure for underground cables is 


very great as coiiiparcct witfi tiifc ncdL c.cipdcur\ vji a 
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and consequently the temperature rise of the duct structure is 
very ^slow. Iheve are not enough experimental data to make 
geneial ax)|.uications. Table VIII is computed on the assumption 
nat the only portion of the duct structure to store heat from the 
ca .)lcs IS tliat |)ortion of the duct structure immediately surround¬ 
ing the crible. riiis is iar on the safe side, as shown l)y theor}^" 
^ yesults of some tests which have been coiii]::)ared 
with these tables. it is desired to apply these tables to learn 
how^ long an experiment on an underground structure must be 
earned on to reach a steady temperature, it would be well to 
double the length of time given in the table. The columns in 
e center of the table (2a and 2b) may be taken as rc]:)resen- 

tatme ot most duct structures where the rise of the structure 
itsell IS important. 

^ ^ In order to make tables of carrying capacity of general use it 
IS nt.cessary to base the taljles upon conditions wliich. cause 


TABLE VII 


B. & S. G. or cir. mils 


Time in minutes with 5/32 insulatio 

n 

Bare 

Per cent of final rise 

10% 

20% 

s 

— 

50% 

70% 

80% 

90% 

10%, 

6 

0.52 

1.2 

2.4 

5.3 

11 

16 

30 

0.38 

4 

0.66 

1.6 

2.8 

6.6 

14 

21 

35 

0,47 

2 

0.90 

2.1 

3.8 

8.5 

19 

30 

40 

0.63 

0 

1.2 

3,0 

5.5 

12.5 

25 

37 

55 

0 9 

000 

■ 

l.S 

4.5 

8 

IS 

37 

50 

72 

1 2 

300,000 

2.9 

7.2 

12 

25 

48 

65 

92 

• ► *1^ 1 

2 0 

500,000 

1,000,000 

4.0 

6.8 

9.8 
15 

16 

24 

31 

49 

57 

85 

78 

1 ‘>n 

115 

1 nr; 

2-8 

2,000,000 

9.5 

21 

34 

67 

115 

i. ^ \J 

155 

•I 

230 

‘1; . / 

7.0 


^***..^ uu xcacii various percentages ot final temperature change. Time for 

r “pect"tv attVT u,®’" “jr***' “ 6 “nd 22 tim« as long, 

rcsptctn el 3 ^ as to reach 10 per cent of final temperature change. 

™ conductors. Thi.s makes the 
doT-te ^ ordinary conditions. However, conditions 

^ increase tke losses, and tlie.se must some¬ 
times be taken into account. The effect of dielectric loss his 

t^S^aS^losTcT^Th’ occur are analogous 

to certmn losses which occur in vanous electrical machinerv 

treated in many places. Whe/a 

fell shTdT carnes alternating current, if there be a 

sSith f ^ considerable loss induced in that 

sheath. Tps is_ treated and curves showing its amount are 

1^0“ P a dnscussioii by the writer in the A. I. E. E. Trans., VoI ' 

^Lut hilf whP h sometimes 

fnsTnib 1+ h ^T- ordinary circumstances, is 

insi^nihcant. _ Alternating current flowing in any conductor 

produces a field in adjacent conductors and a resultant eddv 
current loss. If there is already a current flowing in the other 
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conductor, this merely is^the^same. 

tion of the current, but the effect upon t 

To show the magnitude of this, we “f j f ^’"sieath of lead 

2,000,000 dr. f 1/8 in. 

having a diameter of 8 m. {1 .d cm.; anu d, , , f cjirnilar 

(3.1 mm.), is placed immediately .^‘^jacent to 

construction, a loss will be induced in the i J loss 

cycle current in the other, of about te 

in the one carrying current. , considerably to 

copper conductor, induced in the same way consideraD^^^^^ 

exceed this, unless the resistance between strands is unusuaiiy 

TABLE VIII 

PER CENT OF FINAL TEMPERATURE .ATTAINED WITH LOADS OF 
P^ different PERIODS 


Coltfmn “ a ” 
Column “ b ” 

for first app 
for loads rep 

Time in hours 

l-a 

1/2 

12 

1 

22 

2 

40 

3 

55 

4 

64 

5 

72 

6 

79 

7.5 

85 

10 

92 

15 

97 

20 


24 


30 


48 



1 -& 


2-a 


12 

22 

40 

55 

64 

72 

79 

85 

92 

97 


6 

12 

22 

31 

40 

47 

55 

62 

72 

85 

92 

95 


2-b 


6 

12 

23 

32 

41 

48 

56 

64 

75 

87 

97 

100 


3-a 


3 

6 

12 • 
17 
22 
27 
31 
38 
47 
62 
72 
79 
85 
95 


3-5 


3 


6 

12 

18 

25 

31 

36 

46 

63 

75 

87 

100 

100 

100 



cent, rise of duct structure. 

Columns 2 are for system where one watt causes 8 deg. nse. constant 

Columns 3 are for system where one watt causes 4 deg. rise. The time constant 

will not be shorter than this for any system. 


high. This loss is proportionately less when the ® 

sions are smaller, and also vanes as the square f 
between centers and inversely as the sqwe of the frequency^ 
It will be seen that this is ordinarily insignificant. It must be 
borne in mind that, wherever any of these losses occur, allow¬ 
ance must be made in computing the temperature nse and the 
resultant carrying capacity. This last-mentioned a,nd usually 
insignificant loss must not be confused with the loss which occurs 
when the sheaths are connected together. This may exceed the 

conductor PR. , . ,, , t 

H* Hot)art* A.m I right in stating that Dr. Langmuir 

can tell fairly correctly what would be the temperature correc- 
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tion for any electric machine? Could he not, in a fairly reason¬ 
able space of time, figure out what the temperature correction 

should be? 

S, Dushman: I believe he could, especially by takmg 

into account the total losses as being due to the convection 
through the film and the radiation; taking that into account 
he can figure out the loss in each case, and I believe Dr. 
Langmuir will probably differ with what was said about the 
evidence being contrary to the existence of the film, because he 
has found evidence to confirm his theories. 

H.M. Hobart: The impression I gained from conversation 
with him was that he could tell you not only whether the tem¬ 
perature correction was positive or negative but that he could 
stSit© its 

C. Fortescue: Referring to the use of an idle unit, recom¬ 
mended in the paper by Messrs. Johannesen and Wade, I think 
an idle unit is a very good thing, but there are some cases where 
one cannot always get an idle unit. I think the Standardization 
Rules ought to specify some method of determining the correct 
basis of air temperature without an idle unit. The idle unit can 
be used when one is available. It is a splendid method, but when 
one cannot be had and room temperatures are unsteady, there 
is always a tendency to a controversy between the representa¬ 
tive of the purchaser, witnessing the test, and the man in charge 
of the test. One wants to take one plan of determining his room 
temperature, and the other wants to take another plan. Of 
course, the purchaser’s representative usually wants to see as 
high a rise as he possibly can; he wants to be on the safe side, 
he wants to feel that he is showing up the apparatus, and natur¬ 
ally he looks at the figures that are higher as being correct. This 
paper by Johannesen and Wade shows distinctly that the 
highest figures are not the correct figures, and that some method 
of obtaining the correct figure must be indicated. 

John J. Frank: Commenting on the last paper by Mr. 
Fortescue, and on the paper by Messrs. Johannesen and Wade, 
I would like to call your particular attention to the importance 
and necessity of recognizing the standard method of obtaining 
the room temperature or the temperature for correcting the rise 
under load or operating conditions. The use of an idle unit to 
determine this basis is clearly brought out by Messrs. Johannesen 
and Wade. It is recognized also by Mr. Eden in the paper pre¬ 
sented by Messrs. Rice and Eden. 

In the paper by Messrs. Fortescue and McConahey, no 
recommendations are offered, simply a reference to probable 
errors which might affect the test. Reference is made to the 
temperature rise of oil-insulated water-cooled transformers and 
the statement that the temperature of the air does not affect the 
cooling. This, of course, is not strictly correct, as the tem¬ 
perature of the air will affect the cooling of small units. 

I would suggest that the over-potential test referred to should 
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be the last or final test given the apparatus. This would msuie 
the detection of any possible defect in the transformer cieate 

^M.^'wSr Vwo^Sd differ from Mr. Frank in regard to using 
the same method for determining equivalent 
all cases, that is, with all classes of apparatus. ® 

to find is the effect of room temperature upon the apparatus tnat is 
bein<^ tested-. That is, if the room temperature is not constant, 
we want to know what room temperature to compare the tinai 
temperature of the apparatus vdth. The vanations in the room 
temperature will affect different classes of apparatus undei test 
quite differently. For instance, in transformers we have a large 
body of oil ivhich must change its temperature, due to changes 
of room temperature, whereas in the case of rotating machines, 
etc. the active materials come in direct contact with the air and, 
are affected more quickly than the transformer, so that, althorigh 
the small oil-cup might be a satisfactory method for determining 
the equivalent room temperature for apparatus where the active 
materials come in direct contact with the air, it would not be 
for transformers, and in order to get an estimate oi the equivalent 
room temperature with respect to transformers we need a large 
body of oil which will take time to change its temperature equiva¬ 
lent’to the time required by the transformer itself. 

W. F. Dawson: I question the theory of Mr. Weed as to the 
rate of cooling of the transformers after the load is taken off. 

I have worked with approximately the same figures expressed in 
amperes per sq. in.,” but it wmuld seem that he has avssumed 
falling temperature gradient based on thermal capacity of the 
copper only, hlv experience suggests that thermal capacity of 
surrounding insulation material in the core and a portion of the 
cooling oil has also to be considered and that the falling temx^era- 
ature gradient is, therefore, much less steep. The thermal 
capacity of copper alone is such that at an ordinary temperature, 
with a density of about 1100 amperes per sq. in. there will be a 
temperature change of one deg. cent, per min. Generally, due to 
added thermal capacity of insulation and other surrounding 
media, there will be a divisor ranging from 2 to 4, according to 
circumstances. For example, a transformer may be running 
with 2200 amperes per sq. in., but instead of four deg. cent, 
change per minute, there will be two deg. change or less. 

C. Fortescue: I want to remark that the difference in tem¬ 
perature betw^een the top and bottom oil of the idle unit, which 
Mr. Weed has laid some stress upon, is only a matter of perhaps 
two or three deg., and the error, if we take the average of the 
two readings as the recommended temperature, amounts only 
to a fraction of a degree. 

J. M. Weed: Answering the question brought up by Mr, 
Dawson, I did not mention the calculation by the thermal capac¬ 
ity of the copper as a means of determining the temperature 
drop, but in connection with the increase in the losses during the 
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time that copper loss measurements were being made. The same 
considerations will apply, however, to the temperature drop 
after the load is taken off, as pointed out in one of the papers, 
but this calculated rate of temperature change would apply only 
to the first instant with accuracy. This rate will begin to change at 
once, so that this correction would be too large if applied to any 
considerable interval of time. For the first minute or two it 
would be approximately correct. In the heating up of the 
copper, the heat is all stored in the copper at the start until^the 
copper rises in temperature, and begins to throw heat out into 
the surrounding insulating material and oil. Likewise, when 
it begins to cool, the heat is given out of the copper at a certain 
rate and continues to go out of the copper at that rate until the 
difference in the temperature between the copper^ and surround¬ 
ing material has been reduced. Of course, that is a very short 
time. 

In regard to Mr. Fortescue’s last remarks concerning the dif¬ 
ference in temperature between the top and the bottom of the idle 
transformer, I did not mean to lay stress on that consideration 
but was merely pointing out the possibility of not getting perfect 
results, but the idle transformer is so much better than any other 
method we have of getting an equivalent room ^temperature, 
that I have only favorable recommendations for it. 

C. Fortescue:' There is one point I want to bring out in 
connection with one of the papers in Group I, by J. J. 
Frank and W. 0. Dwyer, entitled ’ 77/.^^ Temperature Rise of 
Stationary Inkiction Apparatus. The paper states that if 
radiation is taken into account the temperature rise of the 
transformer instead of increasing with increased room temper¬ 
ature, decreases. The paper says, furthermore, that the convec¬ 
tion introduces a factor which causes the temperature rise to 
tend to increase with increasing room temperature. The paper 
also goes on to say that the temperature gradient through the 
insulation introduces a factor which causes this gradient to 
decrease with increasing room temperature, and later on in 
the paper a correction is given based on the increase in viscosity 
of the air temperature of 0.04 of one per cent, or thereabouts, 
per deg. cent, to be subtracted when the room temperature is 
above 25 deg. cent. It appears to me that the authors of the 
paper have lost sight of the very points which they first bring 
out in their paper, namely, the fact that the cooling of such a 
transformer takes place in two stages; first of all, the surface of 
insulation is cooled by convection, so that with increase in room 
temperature the surface for a given pressure of air has a higher 
rise above the incoming air than with a lower room temperature. 
Secondly there is the temperature gradient through the insula¬ 
tion, which is a coUvSiderable part of the temperature rise in an 
air-blast transformer, and decreases with increasing room tem¬ 
perature. 

In my opinion, these two factors will practically cancel each 
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other, and instead of a correction of 0.04 of one per cent, to be 
subtracted for increasing room temperature, in order^ to b^^^S 
it down to 25 deg. cent, standard room temperature, it will ^be 
zero, or thereabouts. In fact, the correction will vary 
different transformers, and a good average condition would be 

obtained by eliminating it entirely. 

Carl J. Fechheimer (communicated after adjournmentj: 
There seems to be a tendency among the engineers who have 
discussed the papers, as well as among the authors, to abandon 
the use of a temperature coefficient, since tests which have been 
made indicate to some extent that the air temperature has 
little influence upon the final temperature of the apparatus, 
do not believe this stand to be correct. It is quite evident that 
if the loss occurs in copper only and the current m the con¬ 
ductors is maintained constant, the resistance and therefore the 
final temperature will be influenced by the air temperature. 
For example, such is the case with our ordinary field coils, and 
I believe that for apparatus of this character the propei tem¬ 
perature correction should be allowed: approximately 0.4 per 

cent per deg. cent. ^ j i 

It is of importance in apparatus having copper and iron ^^s, 
on which accurate tests are desired, to determine how much o 
the temperature rise is due to copper loss and how much to iron 
loss. At one time it was believed that the temperatime^nse was 
proportional to the sum of these two losses, but this has been 
found to be very much in error. Mr. A. M. Gray* showed con¬ 
clusively that the influence of copper loss upon temperature nse in 
induction motors was generally considerably more than that due to 
iron loss, even when the two losses were equal. The reasons mere- 
for we shall not give at the present time. Hence, there should be a 
temperature correction in the case of copper loss the same as with 
the field coil, but it is doubtful whether there should be a temper¬ 
ature correction in the opposite direction in the case of iron loss, 
due to the fact that the eddy loss decreases with increasing temper¬ 
ature . This would involve so much difficulty in the determination 
of the relative values of hysteresis and eddy current losses that it 
is better to omit such a correction. Even though the expon^tial 
curve of core loss is plotted, the value of the exponent would not 
necessarily be a criterion of the relative values of hysteresis and 
eddy currents, because we have found in many cases, when pi^“ 
ting on logarithmic paper, core losses against voltage, belcw the 
saturation point, that the exponent was greater than 2, although 
we know that a considerable portion of that loss was due to 

hysteresis. 

W^e can easily determine the relative values of the temperatures 
due to iron loss and copper loss by operating the apparatus first 
without load at normal voltage, so that we have little or no cop¬ 
per loss and normal iron loss, and then operating with full load 
current in the windings at considerably reduced voltage (short- 

^Heating of Induction Motors, Trans- A.I.E.E., 1909, Vol.28, p. 527. 
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circuit in the case of generators, d«c. motors or transformers; 
and increased slip or against rotation in the case of induction 
motors.) It will usually be found that the sum of the temper¬ 
atures obtained by these two methods is slightly greater than the 
full load temperature measured under normal operating con¬ 
ditions,* 

The statement has been made that the increment in resistance 
due to the higher air temperature would not generally augment 
the final temperatures, because more heat is dissipated by radia¬ 
tion at the higher temperatures in accordance with the well- 
known radiation law. This would undoubtedly hold if a large 
proportion of the heat were dissipated by radiation. We do not 
believe, however, that much of the heat is carried away by this 
means. Certainly in moving machinery the greater proportion of 
the heat is dissipated by convection and a negligible percentage 
by radiation. Even in such stationary apparatus as transformers 
and rheostats, most of the heat is carried away by air close to the 
hot exposed surfaces; this air rises and is displaced in turn by cold 
air which takes the place of the hot air which has risen. In this 
way currents of air are set up, affording excellent means of 
dissipation by convection. Anyone who has held his hand 
above a rheostat carrying current has felt the currents of hot 
air rising from the apparatus. We could determine experimen¬ 
tally how much heat we could dissipate by radiation and com¬ 
pare with the standard methods of combined radiation and 
convection by enclosing the apparatus in a chamber which is 
ordinarily sealed and drawing a vacuum within this chamber. 
If this apparatus is then operated in a normal way all of the heat 
will be dissipated by radiation. We could then open a door at 
the bottom and top of the chamber and force air at various 
rates through the apparatus and could then quite easily deter¬ 
mine the relative influences of radiation and convection. 

Paul MacGahan (communicated after adjournment): Refer¬ 
ring to the question of temperature indication, it should ^be 
pointed out in connection with the “ exploring coil or ^resist¬ 
ance thermometer ” method, that in cases where a continuous 
indication is desired for control purposes, such as where temper¬ 
ature indicators are to be used on switchboard panels to regulate 
the loading of generators or transformers, the resistance ther¬ 
mometer method is generally to be preferred to any thermo¬ 
couple method, for the following reasons: 

1. Direct readings obtained without manipulation. 

2. Actual temperature indicated instead of temperature nse. 

3. Standard switchboard D’Arsonval voltmeters used instead 

of galvonreter. 

Direct readings are obtained by connecting the voltmeter 
according to the Wheatstone-bridge method, three arms 
being permanent resistors of zero temperature coemcient; 

*This is discussed more fully under Group HI papers. 
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and the fourth being a search coil, wound 

Direct current of fairly constant voltage is applied and a sta 

switchboard type voltmeter used in place ot the usual ^alvano 

™^^dth this method, a variation of the supply voltage will cause 
slight errors in the indications at certain points of the sca e. 
This can be minimized by calibrating the voltmeter 
zero torque point at the critical temperature 
accuracy is most desired. Thus, at this wouW 

be independent of the applied voltage. At other points, tnere 
would be a slight error depending upon the variation frorn the 
zero torque point on the scale and on the variation from 
normal voltage. The accuracy is sufficient for all practical 
operating purposes but probably is not of a high enough order 

for testing or research work. - j- * „ 

A notable application of this form of temperature indicator 
is on the N. Y. N. H. and H. single-phase locomotives, the indi- 
cators being located in the cab, directly in front of the drivei s 


C. Fortescue (communicated after • adjournment): Ihe 
paper of Messrs. Johannesen and Wade calls attention to a 
feature of temperature determination of transformers which has 
always been a source of contention between the representative 
of the purchaser and the manufacturer. I refer to the deter¬ 
mination of the correct temperature rise of oil-insulated trans¬ 
formers with fluctuating room temperature. 

According to test results obtained by the authors, there is a 
lag of the temperature of the oil and consequently of the tein- 
perature of the coils behind the temperature of the room. It is 
showm that by the use of an idle unit of the same design, a base 
temperature is obtained from which to measure the correct rise 
of temperature. The temperature of the winding of the idle 
transformer may be used as a basis from which to measure the 
true temperature rise of the coils of the working transformer. 

All these results may be deduced from^ purely theoretical 
considerations; thus, assuming constant emissivity of the case 
with varying temperatures, let 


=z room temperature. 

02 = average temperature of oil of hot transformer. 

03 = average temperature of oil of idle transformer. • 

'W = weight of oil in absolute units. 
a == emissivity of case in absolute units. 

7 = specific heat of oil. 

S = area of case surface. 

E = rate of dissipation of energy in case in absolute units. 
We have therefore 

Heat dissipated from case = aS {0% — 0i) 

Heat retained in oil —E a S {62 — 0i) 

and therefore 
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Consider a periodic value of di and for simplicity let us assume 
it to be of the form 
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The last term vanishes when t becomes infinite and at the end 

of a long period its effect is negligible.^ ^ 

The temperature coridition of the idle unit is oDtained. by 

makins £ = 0 in (3). This gives 
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Subtracting this from 02 we have 
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which is also the solution for temperature me of. 
above a constant room temperature. is therefore eindent 
that the rise of the hot transformer above the idle y^nsformer « 
the same as the temperature nse of the transformer , 

ditions of constant room temperature at every point ot the 

perature curve. 
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In addition to corroborating the results obtained by the 
authors, the theoretical solution clears up one point they seem to 
be not ^together sure of, namely the proper value of room tem¬ 
perature on which to base the temperature rise of the transformer 
when no idle transformer is available. The problem is in the 
case of irregular variations to a certain extent indeterminate, 
but the correct value may be obtained by a method of trial and 
error in the following manner. 

Take two points on the curve of air temperature representing 
as nearly as possible to the eye a complete periodic variation. 
Obtain the average value of the room temperature between 
these points and draw a straight line parallel to the datum line 
and at a distance from it equal to the value obtained. ^ This will 
intersect the curve of room temperature at three points which 
include between them a portion of the room temperature curve 
which approximates a true harmonic cycle. Proceeding as before 
a second average is obtained between the points on the curve 
indicated by the first average; repeat the process until there is 
no change in the position of the points obtained by the line 
parallel to the datum line. The last average temperature will 
be the true base temperature of the room between these points 
and the correct rise may be obtained by taking the average tem¬ 
perature of the oil and coils between these points and subtracting 
the average room temperature as obtained above. 

This value of room temperature is the quantity do used in the 
above discussions in (3). The integral of the periodic portion 
through a complete cycle vanishes, so that if t be sufficiently 
large we have 


which is the temperature that would be obtained in the trans¬ 
former with a constant room temperature equal to 0o* 

H. L. Wallau (communicated after adjournment) ; Table I, 
given in Messrs. Atkinson and Fisher’s paper on “ Rating 
of Cables,” vras most astonishing to the writer and does not 
agree with his experience. 

Records kept during the last ten years on a 1,000,000-cir. mil 
cable operating at from 115 to 150 volts to ground, show that 
with the exception of the winter of -1906, when the load on this 
cable did not exceed 700 amperes, it has been subjected each 
year for a period of two to three months from 1902 to 1913 to an 
overload of 30 per cent for three hours, five days a week, and 20 
per cent for six to seven hours one day a week, and has carried 
between 80 and 100 per cent of its normal load for four to five 
hours before the overload came on. 

This feeder has been in continuous service all of the time and 
has given no trouble. Its insulation consists of 4/32 in. (3.1 
mm.) oiled paper and it has a 1/8 in. (3.1 mm.) lead jacket. 
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The performance of this cable is not phenoinenal, practically 
all of the low-tension cables on the system^ giving like results. 
These cables pass through subways containing twenty to forty 

similar cables operating at similar loads. •i /lO J- 

A 2200-volt, No. 4/0 B. & S. three-conductor cable 3/32 -1- 
3/32 in. (2.3 -i- 2.3 mni.) insulation earned continuously for 
10 hours a day an overload of 25 per cent and for 14 horns a day 
a load of 20 per cent of normal, for over six months, with but 
one breakdown during the penod, and is still operating with 

a maximum load of 75 per cent of normal. -uin-v, 

More caution should be exercised m overloading high-voltage 
cables, since the potential gradient through the insulation is not 
a straight line but very steep next to the conductor 

A. Herz (communicat@d after adjournment): I a^^ree witn 
Mr. Johannesen and Mr. Wade in their policy of using a mass of 
iron, copper and oil as reference standard for 
in making heat runs on oil-insulated transformers Such refer 

ence units should not have larger heat storage capacity than 
that which would follow changes W room temperatures m the 

course of about one hour. I mean that the time between 
a change of room temperature and that same temperatu 
shown by means of the above temperature standai d should he 
in the order of one hour. A small transformer would conform 

I? Ms been the practise for some time in the past when 
specifications are drawn up for the 

specify that the transformers are to be subjected to a douta e 

voltage run at suitable frequency as one of the 
tests I think there is no test which gives a Pe^son as 
much certainty of the condition of the insulation between 
individual turns in the windings and also between the sep 
arate parts of windings which are subjected to potential 
differences in normal operation as such an over-voltage ^m 
I have elaborated somewhat on this and used a similar 
scheme in the purchase and testing of generators, m so far 
that a certain per cent over-voltage operation be part of th 

acceptance test, this to be obtained by ®“'^„^^XinatiOT 

over speed run (not to exceed 15 per cent),_ or a combination 

of both. I have found no trouble m obtaining as bigh as 40 
per cent excess voltage by such means and after such tes 
combination with the regular breakdown test I have telt 
reasonably safe in turning such apparatus 
operation. I have also on several occasion discovered defective 

insulation and coils by these means The mere 

ing the usual test voltages between the ® 

and the ground does not put any potential 

adjacent coils or between the individual turns or msulated 

mide in assembling the winding. A generator for instance coMd 

not be tested for breakdown betwep phases or between coils 

unless all the individual coils were disconnected from ea 
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at the time of such test, which is usually a practical impossibility. 
Even then the individual turns would not be subjected to any 
excess voltage. I would therefore recommend that a paragraph 
be incorporated in the Standardization Rules to require all appara¬ 
tus to be operated at excess voltage for a period of one minute. 
In the case of generators which are usually not subjected to 
excess potential stresses, such as line surges, an over-voltage run 
of 40 or 50 per cent would be reasonable; in transformers, as is 
now the practise, an over-voltage run of one hundred per cent 
would be reasonable; in other apparatus such excess voltages as 
would be deemed best by the committee. 

Core temperatures, when read by a thermometer, should have 
such thermometer bulbs in contact with the core in such away 
that there is practically no radiation«from the heat-conducting 
medium connecting the bulb with the core. The usual method 
of using putty is such that the large area of putty exposed to the 
air puts the thennometer bulb in the presence of a medium cooler 
than the core, at least on one side. I think due attention should 
be paid to this, and when putty is used it should be covered by 
heat-insulating mediums, such as cotton waste. I have obtained 
higher temperatures than those obtained by the usual method, 
when covering a thermometer bulb with metal foil, this covered 
with a small amount of putty, and then the whole covered with a 
layer of waste. This high temperature was not due to local 
rise, because, in the cases I have in mind, the area occupied by 
the thermometer, covered as above, was but a fractional part of 
one per cent of the total area exposed to radiation. 

Whenever exploring coils or thermocouples are used in piox- 
imity to coils within the electrical apparatus in order to measure 
temperature existing in proximity to such devices, such means 
of obtaining temperature should not be used unless suitable pro¬ 
visions are made, that in case of a breakdown between the coil 
or conductors and such devices, no injury will happen to the 
testing apparatus or the operator. The precautions are essential, 
since the insulation of the apparatus under temperature test 
was probably never subjected to such electrical stresses as it 
will be subjected to while under this test, and hence due caution 
must be used. 

D. W. Roper (communicated after adjournment): The 
question of the limiting temperature of lead-covered cables is 
one of extreme interest to all users of such cable. A careful 
inquiry into the records and among the men actively engaged 
on the work of installation and maintenance of a system whose 
maximum load exceeds 200,000 kw. fails to disclose a single case 
of failure of a cable which could be definitely traced to overload. 
One case was found where a low-tension cable main had earned 
such heavy loads that the paper insulation was charred and 
brittle, but it was still in service, and the condition was dis¬ 
covered at the time that the services were transferred to a heavier 
cable. In, other cases low-tension feeders have carried loads 
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far above the loads generally considered as safe for such cables 
and have melted the solder in the terminal li^s and in the copper 
sleeves connecting the sections of cable. These cables earned 
these excessive loads without any apparent inpry, and a caretu 
examination of sections cut from the cable after having carried 
these loads, failed to disclose any perceptible difference in ap¬ 
pearance from new cable. Our experience, therefore, appea.rs to 
indicate that the temperature of low-tension, paper-insuiated 
cables is limited by other factors before we reach a temperature 
Sat will permanently injure the insulation. 

With high-tension cables the behavior is somewhat different. 

A number of cases have occurred where cables have burned out 
due to local heating, as, for example, where a conduit line passed 
over a steam pipe, or where exhaust steam has been turned into a 
catch basin adjacent to a conduit line. Instances of this kind 
are not at all rare, and in some cases it has been necessary^to 
re-lay a conduit line or move a steam^ pipe in order to avoid the 
frequent burn-outs of the high-tension cables at such warm 
locations. An inquiry among a number of the 
high-tension transmission cable shows that all of them have had 
such cables fail during, or immediately after, a particularly 
warm spell of weather and without any appamnt cause. 

A paper by Mr. Rayner in the July, 1912, number of the 
Journal oi the Institution of Electrical Engineers, gives a clew 
to the cause of such burn-outs, and this cause is briefly touched 
upon by Messrs. Atkinson and Fisher iii their paper, wherein 
they state that “ the increasing dielectric loss with increasing 
temperature must be considered.” Mr. Rayner s investigations 
indicate that with all types of fibrous insulation the dielectric 
loss increases quite rapidly ivith increasing temperature. It 
follows, therefore, that for each kind of fibrous msulation there 
i s a temperature which may be called the ‘ ‘ critical temperature , 
at which the dielectric loss is equal to the heat loss by radiation. 
If therefore, the temperature of the insulation of a high-tension 
cable should from any cause exceed this critical temperature, 
then, the dielectric loss being greater than the radiation, the 
temperature of the insulation will continue to rise as long as the 
potential is applied, although the load is entirely removed. Ap¬ 
parently high-tension cables break down in service from this 
cause. The trouble does not occur on the hottest day in surnnier, 
but a day or two afterward. The cable, apparently, during the 
maximum load period on a hot day, reaches a temperature above 
the critical temperature, and then continues to increase in 
temperature gradually over a period of a day or two or more 
until it finally breaks down. While, therefore, it may not be 
strictly correct to state that the cables have burned out iioin 
overload, they have failed because they were allowed to exceed 
the critical temperature for the particular voltage at which they 

were operated. • . ,. . . ^ . 

So far as is known to the writer, this limiting temperature 
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for high-tension cables has never been determined. It probably 
varies with the thickness of insulation, the operating voltage and 
with the nature of the insulation. As near as can be judged by 
experience, this point is of no great consequence in cables opera¬ 
ting at voltages under 10,000, which have the usual thickness of 
insulation for such voltages. The experience with cables opera¬ 
ting at higher voltages, however, indicates that in hot weather, 
or where the cable is subject to heat from some external source, 
loads which are generally considered well within the safe capacity 
for such cables, will suffice to heat them beyond the limiting 
temperature. 

It is. therefore suggested that in determining the safe carrying 
capacity of high-tension cables, due consideration be given to 
the dielectric loss at the higher temperatures, ^ 

Edmund C. Stone (communicated after adjournnient): It 
is interesting to see how much more quickly the limiting tem¬ 
perature is reached, and how much shorter are the periods of 
overload, on cables than on other kinds of electrical apparatus. 
The tables on pages 330-1 bring out clearly the danger to cables 
from even short overloads and the necessity of securing immed¬ 
iate relief if a cable becomes unexpectedly overloaded. 

It seems to me that more information than now ordinarily 
obtained regarding the performance of cables would be of definite 
value to the users. 

It is evident that, other things being equal, if one make of 
cable would operate safely at materially^ higher temperatures 
than others, or had heat-dissipating qualities that would permit 
it to carry a materially heavier load at the same temperature, 
that cable would be distinctly advantageous to use—^indeed, 
would be worth more in cents per foot. If one cable had a mate¬ 
rially higher dielectric loss, it would be distinctly more subject 
to breakdowns under emergency conditions of overload, for the 
larger the dielectric loss the more rapid the internal temperature 
rise under abnormal conditions; hence such cable would ^ be 
distinctly disadvantageous to use. Likewise the charging 
current would become important if excessively large, and if 
any of these characteristics should change materially, it would be 
of great importance to the operating man to know of these 
changes, in order that he might adjust his conditions to suit 
thena. For example, formerly the exciting current of a trans¬ 
former could not be excessive, but recently, through the use of 
different qualities of steel, it has become an important factor, 
and it is probable that a large number of transformers have 
been bought with entire ignorance of the excessive exciting cur¬ 
rent that is present, to cause a reduction in the power factors of 
the system. 

C. P. Randolph (by letter): Mr. Williamson brings out clearly 
several important points affecting the calculations of the tempera¬ 
ture drop in electrical machines. I wish to emphasize some of these. 
It is absolutely essential in order to make accurate calculations 
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of this kind that there be no space filled with air between the 
different kinds of insulation. The air films play a very important 
part in the resistivity of electrical insulations where the he^ now 3S 
in a direction at right angles to the layers of insulation. On look¬ 
ing over the tables on thermal conductivity presented in Mr. 
Williamson’s article, and also those measured by Symons and 
Walker, the most noticeable feature is the slight differences in the 
conductivity of the various materials. It is very likely that the 
resistivity is due chiefly to the number and thickness of the a r 
films between the layers of mica, cloth, etc. Tho j, 
films between layers are very thin, nevertheless they are present. 
The writer has found by measurement that the thermal con¬ 
ductivity of layers of mica 0.003 in. thick when under a 
pressure of five lb. per sq. in. is about 0 0024 whereas when 
the disks are loosely piled on each other (under a pres¬ 
sure of perhaps one-fourth lb. per sq in.) the thermal conduc- 
tivitv is 0 00090* or about one-third of the former figure, i he 
conductivity of a pile of mica sheets will increase with the pressure 
very rapidly at first, but very slowly when the pressure has 
pasLd such a value that the air films are nearly absent 
This pressure is always exceeded in properly assembled coils 
when they are firmly imbedded in the slots, so that one should 
be able to calculate the temperature difference between the cop- 
per and the iron with a degree of accuracy sufficiently high for 
practical purposes. The temperature coefficient of the thermal 
conductivity of layers of miea when tightly pressed is very small, 

and when loosely pressed it is very high. 

Problems involving the calculation of heat losses are always 
very complex even in carefully designed laboratory apparatus, 
and the calculation of the temperature at many points in a 
o-enerator or motor under different operating conditions presents 
problems so complex that they are often practically impossible 
of solution. Fortunately the designer wishes to know the tem¬ 
perature only at the places where it is highest and often the prob¬ 
lem can be so simplified without impairing the accuracy that the 
necessary calculations are comparatively siinple. Mr. Wimam- 
son shows clearly how to handle one of a number of such problems 
Sat arise. There are no engineering problems that require the 
exercise of “good judgment ” to arrive at results of value, 
so much as those involving the flow of heat. Practically every 
problem requires that some assumptions be made, as otherwise 
the calculation would be too complex to handle. The simplifying 
assumptions may allow problems that at first appear to be im¬ 
possible of solution finally to be solved accurately and ^^sily. 
At the same time these assumptions may lead easily to results 
100 per cent in error, if ‘‘good judgment” is not exercised. 
Experience in dealing with problems of heat flow is necessary 
to obtain c orrect results. When a problem is so complex tha 

*The thermal conductivity is given in watts per degree centigrade per 
inch cube. 
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one cannot be sure of the accuracy of the calculations the result 
may be merely used to locate places of high temperature. Then 
temperature coils may be inserted at these points to determine 
the ^actual temperatures. 

The designing engineer should have at his command accurate 
data as to the life at different temperatures of the various insula¬ 
tions, so that each material can be used under the temperature 
conditions to which it is most suited. Data on this point are 
needed now more than data on thermal resistivity. Such data 
are very difficult to determine experimentally, but without them 
we must use relatively high—and therefore expensive—factors 
of safety. 

It is the actual temperature of the insulation, and not the 
temperature rise, which limits the output of a machine, as has 
been brought out in several papers presented at this meeting of 
the Institute. This depends not only on the temperature of the 
surroundings, but also on the conductivity of the insulating ma¬ 
terials, iron, etc., and on the surface properties of the machine. 
For instance, to test a machine before it is painted may lead to 
erroneous results. Painting usually increases the emissivity, 
thereby making the machine run cooler than previously. Re¬ 
liable data on this point are very meager, but the writer is at 
present carrying out some experiments to clear it up. , 

E. D. Edmonston (by letter): Messrs. Atkinson and Fisher 
have given engineers and users of cables much valuable and 
needed information. There has been a dearth of information 
on underground electric cables, and for much of the published 
data we have had in the past, we are indebted to Mr. Fisher and 
his company. 

We have been given the maximum temperature limits of safe 
X^ractise in working cables, but we are not as yet in possession of 
enough data to predetermine fairly accurately the current rating 
of an electric cable for service underground in various conduit 
formations, in various soils, under varying conditions. 

The formulas given, as stated, are based upon experiments 
on the rise in temperature of cables in free air, whereas most of 
our lead-covered cables for power and lighting service are placed 
underground in conduit constructions where there is little ap¬ 
preciable circulation of air through the ducts. 

From the formulas given we may compute the temperature rise 
of copper above lead, and the rise of lead above immediate sur¬ 
roundings; but in the rise of temperature of surroundings due to 
the presence of other cables and the nature of the surroundings, 
we have only meager and limited data available on which to base 
a guess in many of our calculations. Yet, as the paper states, 
heating and current rating of any given cable may be reduced to 
a half or a small fraction of its normal rating, due to the extreme 
variability of the external conditions. For underground cable 
work, therefore, to make the fullest use of the valuable informa¬ 
tion given in this paper, we should endeavor to obtain more infor- 
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mation than has been published concerning the ^ 

by the earth, when conduit lines are laid in clay, J 

soil, etc., both when the soil is damp and when f 4 OO 

ft I bkeve that there is little dissipation of the heat generated 
in 'cSertLugh possible -cidatioii of ^ 
but I would like to obtain the views of others on this matter. 
Turnino- for a few moments from, the subject of cable heating 

from the'^conductors, to the heating of 
you may be interested in some findings in Baltimore where 
have nearly a half-million feet of several different makes of 
13,200-volt transmission cables in the lighting and 
oanv’s service, installed over a permd of about nine years. 
Some of these cables which had been in regular service for some 
years began to cause us trouble for the first time last summer, 
in a conduit line where we had twelve transmission cable , 

we had a cable breakdown between Jw 

was followed about a week later by ^faking down of another 

cable at the same point in the conduit line, but of course in 

another tile duct. A week or so later another cable broke down 

at the same point in the conduit line, pd so on 

five cables. The cables in question were 

4/0 B & S. gage, 6/32 in. by 6/32 in. paper by 5/32 in. lead 

sheath; and the breakdowns occumed b®^^®®/"' 

short time after the initial breakdoTO, ^® , .K® 

of a cable between manholes in another section of the cond 

line, which was followed after short intervals of time by four 

additional breakdowns at about the same point m the oo^du 

line in nearby ducts. We dug around and ®^P®®®'i^J® 

line at the points of trouble, examined the 

examined the adjacent cables for signs of ^^ve 

nothing unusual in the nature of the soil. All of oab ^ have 
been working well under normal rating, and the 
perature we were able to get between manholes in duct line 

was about 52 deg. cent, by recording thermometers thY trouble 
to find some electrical phenomena to account for the trouWe, 
and failing in this I took our troubles to our chemists .Moisture 
was found to exist in quite considerable JXg 

insulation. Many samples of cable, and also s®“® 
were carefully taken, from all of which we were able to distil 
(using a temperature under 120 deg. cent, with a I'^cuu 
approximately 26 in.) from 1 to 2 grams of water per 5 -in. 
len-th which is equivalent to about 1 to 2 ounces of water 
per'’ id-ft. length of cable. We cannot 

Sf initial breakdowns mentioned; but we p 

succeeding breakdowns at the same points in the conduit line 
were caused by the localized heat from the first short-circuit 
vaporizing the moisture held by capillarity m Wer msulabo 
of the adjacent cables, which vapor driven back cable 

from the hottest point, distilled in globules of water at a nearby 
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point where the cable was sufficiently cool to condense tfis vapor, 
and these globules of water so formed, did the rest after a period 
of time. All of the cables affected were ordered under the 
American Standard General Cable Specifications covering paper- 
insulated lead-covered cables prepared by the Paper Insulated 
Power Cable Engineers’ Association, were tested at factory and 
after installation, and complied fully with the specifications. 
Replacement of the damaged sections of cable by the manu¬ 
facturer, under a five year guarantee, does not compensate for 
the loss of prestige and service due to the interruptions caused 
by the cable breakdowns. 

The point I wish to make, is that we have not a standard 
cable specification which will adequately protect the purchasers 
and users of cables, especially high-tension cables for under¬ 
ground service. I have appealed to three of the large cable 
manufacturers to tell me the limitations of moisture which they 
could assure in a specified make-up of cable; but in each case 
their answers have given me to believe that they had little knowl¬ 
edge of how complete their vacuum process^ was in extracting 
the moisture from the paper before applying the compound 
and sheathing; and this has led me to draw up my own speci¬ 
fications for the limitations of moisture. 

Mr. Fisher, in a previous paper before the Institute, stated 
that it was to be regretted that the manufacturers and operators 
of electric wires and cables in this country did not draw up a 
reasonable set of specifications, because it would simplify matters 
for consulting engineers, operating companies and manufacturers. 
We are all striving for standardization, and I beg to suggest 
that the work of formulating an adequate set of cable specifica¬ 
tions could well be taken up by the Institute and would bear 
good fruit for both the users of cable and the manufacturers. 

In some of the big cities, millions upon millions of dollars 
are invested in undergound electric cables. The valuation of 
the underground cables in our little power and lighting system 
in Baltimore totals an amount in the seven figures, and approx¬ 
imates the total cost of all the electrical equipment in our sta¬ 
tions; yet with some lighting companies where greater portions 
of their distributing systems are underground, the cost of 
underground cables probably exceeds the total investment in 
all station equipment. With such amounts involved, the op¬ 
erating companies are naturally most desirous of obtaining 
cables of the best design and construction at a fair cost, and 
of knowing how to work those cables to the best advantage under¬ 
ground in properly designed conduit construction. Reports 
by a number of the large lighting companies made last year to 
the National Electric Light Association Comnaittee on Under¬ 
ground Construction, give evidence concerning high-tension cable 
breakdowns which indicates that there is yet much to be desired 
in the make-up of, at least, high-tension cables; which weaknesses 
in construction have not been shown by the initial tests that 
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it has heretofore been customary to apply. manJ- 

tniirh loc^ic “ leave the make-up of cables to tne manu 

farturer ” but’ on high-tension paper cables the manufacturers 

acccd. Tru'e many of tl»«wppear to use 

much the same cable ““P™” ’ Llpear not to be very 

different trade names. The papers somewhat; 

different in character, though quality inay trapping 

but the thickness of the paper and the tightaess of the wrapp g 
rn-nqiderablv for high-tension cables. Some manuiac 
lurers recommend a loosely wrapped high-tenaon cable, others 
o tiaVitlv wm-nned cable. Each has certain advantages, bur on 
LSS^oTtrfaper costirrg considerably mom 
Thnnnfi used is there a temptation for the rnanuiacturers xo 

L a loose wrapping, though the tight ”3“^ SSanJ 
sirable? The Institute affords a oommon ground for cable ma^^^ 

facturing engineers, and engiiieers o , ,e ’ 
gether in an endeavor to fornaulate more 

than we have yet had, and give to the profession at large recom 

S^SaSSlor? "4ut?« tiSraShnSltute 

Committee will take up this work. 



A communication^jirsi presented at the 2Qth Annual 
Convention of the American Institute of Elec¬ 
trical Engineers, Boston, Mass., June 28, 1912, 
and discussed at the Midwinter Convention, 
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THE MYRIAWATT 


BY H. G. STOTT AND HAYLETT O NEILL 


The object of this comiminication is to introduce a new unit of 
power which, if adopted, will afford a basis of comparison of all 
converters of energy, thermal and mechanical; and also wi 1 be 
international in its character, as it is merely a new multiple of 

"tluG * 

In American and European practise, at the present time there 
are in use many empirical units, the use of any one of which is 
restricted to a distinct territory. A few of the more important 
ones are, horse power, boiler horse power, kilowatt, cheval a 
vapeur, pferde-kraft and poncelet. Obviously an engineer, in 
attempting to compare data from a foreign country, is coinpell® 
to face a confusion of terms, whkh usually can be made intelli- 

gible only by laborious calculations. . . 

A^aiii in the United States there are in vogue such units as 
boiler horse power and horse power, which, while sirnilar in 
sound, have no logical connection; and one has yet to find where 

the “ house ” comes in. ^ . . 

With the rapid development in electrical measunng ms ru- 
ments, and, until recently, a corresponding lack of development 
in .steam-flow measuring instruments, the term kilowatt has 
become more and more used as the one unit of power output. 

The term became a necessity with the growing favor of steam 
turbines, and all direct-connected units where it is impossible to 
measure accurately the mechanical and the electrical power 

separately. . ^ 

To form a connection between the boiler or producer outpW, 

the engine and generator output, the teim mj-riawatt. 
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derived from, the Greek “ myria,’’ 


meaiiing ten thousand, and 

the term watt—is proposed. 

For the purpose of standardization, the British thermal unit, 
1/180 of the heat required to raise one pound of water from 32 
deg. fahr. to 212 deg. fahr. and the equivalent evaporation from 
and at 212 deg. fahr. (970.4 B.t.u.) is used (Adarks and Davis). 
From this, the following equivalents are obtained: 


1 Foot-pound 

= 0.0012861 

B.t.u. 

1 Kilogram-meter 

= 0.009302 

B.t.u. 

1 Gram-calorie 

= 0.0039683 

B.t.u. 

1 Horsepower 

- 2,547 

B.t.u. per hr. 

1 Cheval ^ vapeur 

= 2,512 

B.t.u. per hr. 

1 Pferde-kraft 

= 2,512 

B.t.u. per hr. 

1 Poncelet 

= 3,349 

B.t.u. per hr. 

1 Kilowatt 

= 3,415 

B.t.u. per hr. 

1 Boiler h.p. 

= 33,479 

B.t.u. per hr. 

1 Myriawatt 

= 34,150 

B.t.u. per hr. 

Reduction of the Myriawatt to the above units. ■ 



1 Mw. - 34,150 B.t.u. per hr. 

1 Mw. = 8,605,000 Gram-calories per hr. 

1 Mw. = 26,552,000 Foot-pounds per hr. 

1 Mw. = 3,670,900 Kilogram-meters per hr. 

1 Mw. = 13.410 Horsepower. 

1 Mw. = 13.597 Cheval ^ vapeur. 

1 Mw. = 13.597 Pferde-kraft 

1 Mw. = 10.197 Poncelets. 

1 Mw. = 10 Kilowatts. 

1 Mw. = 1.020 Boiler horse power 

Reduction of all of the above units to Myriawatts or Myriawatt-hr. 


1 

B.t.u. 

= 2.928 

X 

10"^ Mw-hr. 

1 

Gram-calorie 

- 1.1621 

X 

10”^ Mw-hr. 

1 

Foot-pound 

= 3.7662 

X 

10”® Mw-hr. 

1 

Kilogram-meter 

= 2.7238 

X 

lO”*^ Mw-hr. 

1 

Horse power 

= 7.457 

X 

10-2 Mw. 

1 

Cheval a Vapour 

= 7,354 

X 

10”2 Mw. 

1 

Pferde-kraft 

= 7.354 

X 

o 

1 

1 

Poncelet 

= 9.807 

X 

10-2 Mw. 

1 

Kilowatt 

= 1.00000 

X 

10”^ Mw. 

1 

Boiler horse powder 

= 9.804 

X 

10”^ Mw. 


The last two are practically the same, differing by only two 
per cent. The usual practise is to rate water-tube boilers on the 
basis of one boiler horse power per 10 square feet of heating 
surface. 

With modern plants, n,otal'>h'' those in marine service, opera¬ 
ting at from two to five times this rating, the ordina.ry 
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determining nominal boiler capacity could be stretched 2 per 

cent without materially affecting the 10 square 

boiler might be rated at 34,150 B.t.u. per hour for each 10 square 

feet of heating surface, instead of at 33,479 B.t.u. per hour 

each 10 square feet of heating surface. 

The myriawatt as a unit of boiler or producer output, and cor 
respondiy a unit of input to all kinds of dynamical machinery, 
is fixed in vLe by the watt, and by its very sound gives a clue to 

'To'cTmpare efficiencies of direct-connected units and eliminate 
the various factors of quality of steam, pressure and vacuum the 
term “ B.t.u. per kilowatt-hour ” has been used. I 
the term myriawatt, 


per cent overall efficiency -- 


10 X kilowatts output 
myriawatts input 


Also, with the thermal efficiency of the engine known,_the heat¬ 
ing surface in the boiler room is determined (assuming the 10 
snuare feet rule), two kilowatts per myriawatt input to an 
enrine is equivalent to 20 per cent thermal efficiency of the engine 
and the heating surface in the boiler room equals kilowatts 

engine output X 10/2. . i i -i 

Obtaining an exact figure of the same with the boiler horse 

power unit involves a tedious operation. ^ 

The efficiency of internal combustion engine-driven units of a 
cycles, such as Diesel, Brayton, Otto, etc., is determined by rating 
the heating value of the fuel in myriawatts; thus, 

kilowatts output 
. per cent efficiency = 10 X myriawatts input 

With hydraulic machinery, again rating the water power input 
to the wheels in myriawatts: 

kilowatts out put 
per cent efficiency = 10 X -myriawattslnput 

Thus, in the term myriawatt lies a simple, logical and uni- 
versal means of comparing outputs and inputs of all c asses o 
energy converters, the meaning of which will be clear to all 
engineers wherever a piece of electrical machinery is to be toiind. 
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C OMPARISONS IN EFFICIENCIES AND RATES OF OUTPUT WiTH VARIOUS 

1 ypEs OF Energy Converters, in Terms of the Myriawatt 


1 , 


er oil 


Nominal rating = 
I otal draft head inches 
water gage 

1.730" 

2, 50()0-kw. engine: 

Lb. steam 

Kw. output kw-hr. 

4977 17.2 


600 boiler h.p. 

Boiler h.p. 
1375 


Myriawatts 

1348 


Kw. output P0J- QQxit thermal 
kw~hr. Mw. input efficiency over-all 
20,160 1.70 17 


3, 5500 kw. 

Kw. output 

81S.3 


h 1 gh-pressure turbine: 
Lb. steam B. t. u. 


Kw-hr. 
16.39 


Kw-hr. 

18,450 


Kw. output P0J- c0nt thermal 
Mw. input efficiency over-all 
1.85 18.5 


4 . 16dM)0-kw. engine—low-pressure turbine. 


Kw. out|)ut 
11,240 


Lb. steam 

Kw-hr. 
13.19 


B. t. u. 

kw-hr. 

15,660 


Kw. output 

Mw. input 
2.18 


Per cent thermal 
efficiency over-all 
21.8 


5. 5(j-in. low head water-turbine: 


Brake h.p. 
283 


Brake kwo 

211 


Kw. output Conversion eff. 
Mw. input per cent over-all 


8.41 


84.1 


6. vSteam plant efficiency: 

LI:), coal per kw-hr. 

B.t.u. per lb. coal 
B.t.u. per kw-hr. 

Kilowatts per myriawatt input to boilers 
F'lant efficiency 


2 

14,250 

28,500 

1.2 

12 per cent. 


7. (4 as iiower plant efficiency: 

Cu. ft. gas B.t.u 

Kw. output 


6200 


-hr. 
145 


Kw-hr. 

14,220 


Kw. output Per cent thermal 
Mw. input, efficiency overall 
2.4 24 
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Discussion on “The Myriawatt ” (Stott and O’Neill), 

New York, February 27, 1913. 

H. G. Stott: A great deal of criticism has been made of this 
paper, which was presented at the convention held in Boston 
last June. The greater part of this criticism, I think, is entirely 
due to a misconception. The misconception is that we 
endeavoring to introduce a new unit. A little careful considera¬ 
tion of the paper would show that that conception is entirely 
wrong. All that was attempted to be done was to get m the 
thin end of the wedge, as it were, of the metric system into our 
measurements of mechanical power. We all know how we sjiffer 
at the present time from the numerous illogical and irrational 
units which are used in calculations on thermodynamics and 
mechanical units of power. For example, we have the boiler 
h.p., which was originally meant to mean that the boiler could 
evaporate 30 lb. of water from a temperature of 100 deg. to steam 
at 70 lb. Now latterly it has been modified to mean the amount 
o£ heat required to evaporate 34.5 lb. of water at a tempera¬ 
ture of 212 deg. fahr. This is purely arbitrary, and has no 

scientific or rational basis. , i ■ i • i,r 

There is still another boiler h.p., and that is one which simply 

means it is equal to 10 sq. ft. of heating surface m the boiler. 
The h.p. is sometimes used in the sense of being shaft h.p., 
sometimes brake h.p., and also for the indicated h.p. of an engine. 

There are at least half a dozen different values attached to this 
term of horse power, and it seems to me that it is^ a happy coinci¬ 
dence that 10 kw. are just about eoual to one boiler h.p.^, t at is, 
within two per cent of it. The li^\of least resistance is always 
the best one to adopt in trying to introduce the metric system 
to those who have been accustomed to the abominable hngiish 
system of units, and that is the basis of our attempt. , 

There has been a great deal of criticism directed against the 
unit which we propose. The first one is, why not use the kw. at 
once? The trouble with that is that you immediately have to 
introduce the factor of 10; say that 10 kw. are equal to l^oiler 
h.p., which is approximately true. Then there is the difficulty 
in nomenclature, in referring to the fact that you require 
10 kw. to deliver one kw. at the switchboard.^ Now, it seemed to 
us to be alittle simpler to use the prefix myria ”, meaning 10,000. 
The precedent for that is that in the metric tables we have the 
millimeter, the centimeter, the decimeter, the meter, the deka- 
meter, the hectometer, the kilometer, and the myriarneter. 

Now, the same thing is true with the gram. We find there the 
myriagram also. So that there is absolutely nothing new about 
it, and we simply apply the well-known prefix of rn^T'ria ^ to the 
watt. The kilowatt is not the unit, the watt is the unit. We 
have not introduced a new unit, but have used a prefix we 
known in Continental practise, the prefix ‘‘ myria ” to indicate 
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10,000 times. Now, the whole object of this little paper, tlic' 
idea of introducing the myriawatt, avS I have said before, wa,s to 
begin gradually, from the easiest point of attack, the introduc¬ 
tion of the metric system into mechanical and thermodynamic 
calculations. The introduction of such a unit, it seems to me, will 
help a great deal, because naturally the next step, for example, 
in calculations on steam, will be the use of the centigrade ther¬ 
mometer scale. We are all familiar with that in electrical woik. 
With the fahrenheit scale in calculations on thermodynamics, 
you are continually troubled with the plus or minus 32 deg. and 

it is a constant source of error. 

With the centigrade scale, that is eliminated, so that the next 
step I hope to see introduced is the abandonment of the fahreii- 
heit scale and the introduction of the centigrade scale tor all 
thermodynamic work involving calculations. These things are 
all time-savers, just as the entire metric system is a time- 
saver over the old English system of units. 

There is another reason for the introduction of this term. It 
has heretofore been the custom to specify the performance of a 
steam unit in pounds of steam. That was a perfectly legitimate 
and a perfectly safe way of expressing it, as long as there was no 
superheat, and as long as you worked to constant vacuum, for 
the vacuum varied but slightly from twenty-six inches as the 
standard. But nowadays, when we are going to 281, 28f, 
29 and 29J inches actual vacuum in guarantees, when referred 
to 30 in. barometer, and when the superheat may vary from 100 
deg. to 200 deg., the pounds of steam per kw-hour mean nothing; 
you must get down to thermal units. The transformation from 
the thermal basis of the or the calories, is very simple, 

and is given in that little paper, so that we would naturally ex¬ 
pect that, in expressing it in myriawatts, the conversion into the 
thermal units is implied, because that is a very simple matter by 
the use of a steam table. 

The question of getting steain_ tables which are required in 
the metric system, is also now being taken up, and the authom 
of the tables best known today, have agreed that if the metric 
system of units in thermodynamics is adopted they will 
have their tables translated into the metric system. 

Electrical engineering and mechanical engineering are now 
so closely allied and actually connected by the steam 
turbine that it is impossible to determine the efficiency of 
one without the other. There is ho way I know of, of separa¬ 
ting the losses in the turbine and in the generator. That comes 
in as an appropriate part of this matter, so that the electrical 
engineer is as much interested in this subject, in my opinion, 
as the mechanical engineer, and therefore I think if we do all we 
can to assist in the adoption of the metric system in all tests and 
guarantees, the rest of it will come very quickly. It is a very 
simple matter, all we have to do is to introduce the centigrade 
thermometer, and then the only quantity we have to translate 
will be pounds of water into kilograms. Then we will have our 
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tests, reports and guarantees on precisely the same basis as 
they have in Europe; in other words, we will have our results 
in international units. At the present time, if we take up e 
results of tests on the steam turbine units which are practically 
the only sources of power in large stations now, we find that it 
is impossible, at first sight, to compare the European results with 
our own results. We have to sit down and go over a series ot 

laborious calculations. ^ ^ 

Now, if we become accustomed to the calorie,^ kilogram and. the 

centigrade scale, which all electrical and chemical engineers are 
using, it would be a very simple thing to work out all our 
test^ and all our guarantees in the metric system of units. 

C. P. Steinmetz : If you want to realize the importance ot get¬ 
ting to anintelligiblesystemof nomenclature,you only need to con¬ 
sider a sentence like this: To operate ten 300-ton trains per day, 
at 40 miles per hour, with an acceleration of 0.5 mile per hour per 
second, two 2000-kw. turbo-alternators are installed. Ihe^peii- 
odicity of these generators is 25 cycles per second; they are designed 
for a temperature rise of 40 deg. cent. Their speed is loOO 
min. and they are cooled by the circulation through each of them 
of 10,000 cubic feet of air per minute. This circulation is 
tained by a pressure of 1.5 inches. Their consumption is 11 lb. 
of steam per kw-hr. at 175 lb. boiler pressure and 75 deg. fahr. 
superheat, and a 28-in. vacuum. Steam is supplied by six 3UU- 
h.p. boilers, consuming 2 lb. of coal per boiler k-P- ^ke coal 
has a thermal value of 14,000 B.t.u. per pound. gallons ot 

condensing water per minute are required at full load. 

Now, pick out the number of heterogeneous, incornpatible and 
erratic units in that brief statement, and then imagine how any 
sensible engineer can really maintain that such a system of units 
does not constitute a terrible and foolish handicap to pi ogress in 

engineering. . - i 

Comfort A. Adams: It seems to me a crime, that men wno 

call themselves engineers, who talk much about efficiency m the 
machines they develop, will continue to encourage the perfectty 
inhuman and wasteful system of units so aptly described by 
Dr. Steinmetz, when its use involves a loss in efficiency on the 
part of every one of us, of every man who has anything to do 
with engineering, which is almost incredible. I believe it is a 
conservative statement that the average engineer wastes a 
working year of his life by the use of our messy system of units. 
Frequently a student of limited capacity will fail to grasp the 
real physical significance of a problem, because of the confusion 

of units. . ■ . - ... , . rrr 

The myriawatt is only a step, but in the right direction. We 
are fortunate in having such a good representative as 
Stott in the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. Me 
should certainly have the vigorous support of every electrical 

engineer. ^ ^ g 4 . 

Leo Schuler: I have learned with great pleasrued that 

the European engineers are working at about 2.5 per 
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cent greater efficiency than you do, and I do not think 
that I need say anything additional to what has been said 
in favor of the introduction of the metric system in engineering 
work in the United vStates. Nevertheless, I would not 
that you begin this reformation by the introduction of^anothei 
new unit, the myriawatt, as |iroposed. The kilowatt is such a 
well-known unit alread}?^, even here in America, that I think con¬ 
fusion would be increased by another word, 
must also say that Mr. Stott is mistaken if he thinks that the 
prefix “ myria ” is very well known in Europe. ^ As a matter oi 
fact, it is not. Nobody uses it as a prefix, neither for myna- 
meter or anything else. I think it would be better to say 10 

kilowatts instead of one myriawatt. ^ i 

In regard to the introduction of the kilowatt as a mechanical 
unit, that is making good headway, and the Society which 1 
represent here at this meeting, the Verband Deutscher Elektro- 
techniker, has already decided to rate electric motors in kilo¬ 
watts, beginning January 1, 1914. It was arranged to give the 
manufacturers about two years’ time for changing their name¬ 
plates and types. They could not rate a one-h.p. motor at 
0.746 kilowatts but they must have it in round figures. There 
has been practically no difficulty in introducing the kilowatt by 
the Verein Deutscher Ingenieure, and the proposed new ex¬ 
pression, the ‘^neupferd”, or in English, the new horse,” has been 
proposed, not by the mechanical engineers but by the electrical 
engineers, to facilitate its introduction by the mechanical engi¬ 
neers; the mechanical engineers, however, say that they do not 
want it, that they can understand kilowatt ” well enough. ^ 
H. M. Hobart; It has been my experience that here in 
America the 2000-lb. ton is the chief stumbling block^to the in¬ 
troduction of the metric system. The other stumbling blocks 
to which Mr. Stott and Dr. Steinmetz have alluded are serious, 
but the 2000-lb. ton is the chief difficulty. There is not much 
good to be accomplished in getting people to change pounds into 
kilograms, if you are going to have the irrational relation between 
the kilogram and the ton, yet you will rarely find an American 
engineer who will countenance any notion that there can be any¬ 
thing better than the American ton. In this mat ter of the 2000-lb. 
ton, America stands alone. The 2000-lb. ton is never used by 
engineers in the British Empire. If in England it is said that the 
weight of anything is 100 tons it is taken as a matter of course 
to mean 100 tons of 2240 pounds. The English ton is 2240 
pounds. The metric ton is equal to 2204 pounds, but the differ¬ 
ence of only about one per cent is so small that it would not affect 
one engineering calculation in a thousand. If you can accustom 
people to speak in tons, you have a common bond between the 
metric system and the English system, and the way is smoothed 
for introducing the kilogram, which for all practical purposes 
is the one-thousandth part of the English ton. This is the con¬ 
necting-link which is not available in America, and in my opinion 
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it is to a considerable extent for this reason that the metric sys¬ 
tem is used far more extensively in England than in _ America. 
America is away behind in the introduction of the metric system. 
Some six or eight years ago I worked out a set of steam tables, 
at a tremendous expenditure of labor, in which I gave the energy 
in kw-hr. per ton of steam for all temperatures and pressures, 
and with vertical columns for various degrees of superheat 
—no superheat, 50 deg. superheat, 100 deg. superheat, and 
30 on, and I published these tables in a book entitled “ Heavy 
Electrical Engineering.” I do not believe these are yet used by 
anyone except myself. I am pleased to hear the proposal by Mr. 
Stott that tables of this kind should be employed. They are al¬ 
ready available in the book to which I have alluded. 

Charles P. Steinmetz: I entirely agree with Professor Adams 
that it is a crime for mechanical engineers to hold on to a m.is-sys- 
tem of units, but I know of a greater crime still, and that is that 
men who do not have to deal with factory foremen or boiler testers 
or other people of limited horizons of intelligence, incapable of 
understanding anything new,—that men who are working, not 
for today, but for future generations, that is, very many educa¬ 
tors throughout our educational institutions, our colleges and 
universities, in the electrical engineering departments, teach the 
English system with its inches, pounds, and gallons, its British 
thermal units and its fahrenheit degrees, first, because they desire 
to pose as practical men and secondly because they are too in- 
veterately lazy to do anything but drift. 

Now, there is where we can do more good than anywhere else, 
by really giving the instruction in the metric system. It would 
materially increase the efficiency of the work of these sound engi¬ 
neers to impart the metric system to them. You cannot trans¬ 
fer quickly from anything to anything else, say from an electrical 
phenomenon to a thermal phenomenon, without running the 
chance of being hopelessly mixed up, by the use of the English 
system, and you need the metric system to assist you. 

I believe what ought to be done is that imiversities and colleges 
should teach, not simply and purely the metric system, but they 
should very thoroughly teach the method of reduction from the 
English to the metric, and from the metric to the English system, 
ami educate the new generation to do all calculating work in the 
metric system, and to tranEsform given data, which are in the 
English system, into the metric system, make calculations in the 
metric system, and retransform the results back from the metric 
system into the English system. This gives _ a much higher 
degree of reliability to the calculation, because it eliminates the 
enormous possibility of making a mistake in the irregular, irra¬ 
tional reduction factors, in using thermal units, and foot-pounds 
and kilowatts, and boiler horse power, and any one of the twenty- 
five different units for the same quantity. 

I was very badly mixed up in my last attempt at itsing the 
English system, and I found it necessary to transform all the 
data procun.'d from the English system, into the metric system, 
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do all the calculating metrically, and transform the results back. 
It is much more efficient to do this. 

After all, what we want to do in educating young engineers 
is to educate them to do the work efficiently. The most efficient 
way, naturally, is by the exclusive use of the metric system, but 
as long as the practical men are always lagging one or two genera¬ 
tions behind the world, and they are still using the English sys¬ 
tem, the next efficient way would be to do all the work in the 
metric system and transform from the English to the metric, 
and from the metric back to the English, in using the terms and 
giving the results. 

B. G. Lamme: I am fully in accord with any move to rate 
motors in kilowatts, instead of horse power. There is one fortu¬ 
nate thing, with our present mixed system, which will help 
us in making this change. We have been rating apparatus 
largely in halves, quarters and eighths, instead of in decimals of 
horse power, and the relation between the kilowatt and horse 
power is practically three-fourths, so that in a great many cases, 
in changing from horse power rating to the kilowatt, we do not 
obtain any particularly odd ratings. For instance, 50 h.p. 
would be changed to 37.5 kw., which is at present in common use 
in generating apparatus. One h.p. would mean 0.75 kw. We 
would therefore be able to change to the kilowatt rating with 
very little confusion, 

James Burke: I think there is considerable advantage, some¬ 
times, in having both systems—it sometimes gives us a chance 
to think what we are going to say in answer to a question, while 
we are apparently taking time to convert from one system to the 
other. There is also a certain romantic influence in maintaining 
some of the old units. I come from a part of the country where 
we still talk of “ two bits ” instead of twenty-five cents. 

I would ask Mr. Schuler if it is not true that in Germany they 
still use the 60 seconds for a minute and 60 minutes for an hour. 
In this country the decimal hour has come largely into use in 
manufacturing, and time records in manufacture are kept in 
decimal parts of the hour. I would also like to ask Mr. vSchuler 
if it is not true that in Germany the English system of threads 
on bolts, nuts and screws is still the commercial system, rather 
than the metric system. 

Leo Schuler: Of course, Mr. Burke knows that it is so, and 
he need not ask, 

I would say, in reply to what Mr. Lamrne said, that the time 
lost is not only in making the transformation, but you have to 
transform from one kind of unit to another kind of unit in your 
calculations. For instance, when you wish to calculate the 
energy stored in a moving mass, if the mass is given in kilograms 

ffl 

and the speed in meters per second, then the fraction ^— 

equals watt-seconds. 

A. E. Kennelly: How far are they using the metric sys¬ 
tem in screw threads in Germany? 
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Leo Schuler: Metric screws are used for small apparatus only. 
For machinery screws, generally the Whitworth system is used. 

L. W. Chubb: In expressing any physical quantity it is better 
to follow the most common custom. In speaking of power it is 
customary to speak of watts when below 1000 and kilowatts above 
this figure. A 20-megawatt generator was mentioned yester¬ 
day, but such an expression of rating is uncommon. 

The most familiar and desirable prefixes are limited to every 
third digit and every third decimal place. “ Kilo,” mega , 

“ milli ” and “ micro ” are common and desirable. Deka, hecto, 
myria, deci, centi, are uncommon, except in the case of centi¬ 
meter, which in reality is the working unit, and one of the three 

fundamental metric units. . 

What is wanted is standardization and not deception, i ne 
myriawatt seems to have no advantage except to deceive the 
uninitiated regarding the efficiency of the mechanical end. 

Charles P. Steinmetz: I do not agree as to the difficulty of 
introducing the myriawatt. I think it would be difficuh to 
introduce the kilowatt in this connection, for two reasons; first, 
it means a rise of 10 points, that is, where the practical man 
would speak of a 100-h.p. boiler, it would be necessary to speak 
of a 1000-kw. boiler, and that is beyond the mental capacity of 
the users of the English system. We must consider that we aie 
not all engineers, but that the majority of the people who are 
using the English system are working men, and factory foremen, 
etc., and that must be considered, and it would be a~ hardship 
to have everything increased in numerical value by ten-fold. 
Under the plan which we are now considering, in order to supply 
steam to a 100-kw. generator, a 1000-kw. boiler would be re- 
required, and that would be a difficult designation to bring about 
amongst the less-educated people. Moreover, the educated 
mechanical engineers would also rather resent the adoption of a 
nomenclature which would disclose the low efficiency, of me¬ 
chanical and thermodynamic transformations. 

After all, we have to realize that the persistent adherence to 
the English system by mechanical engineers is ^nob altogether 
conservative, but there is also a rather mixed feeling, not to say 
consciousness, the feeling that if they go to a system of units 
based upon the metric system it does not look well. It does not 
look bad to say you use so many pounds of coal per B.t.u., and 
that there are so many B.t.u’s. in a certain number of kilowatt- 
hours, but it does look bad to say that you use 15 joules of coal 
to produce 10 joules of steam energy, and thaclO joules of steam 
energy are required to supply Ij'oule of electrical energy. The 
metric system shows up the efficiency of transformation. 

We have nothing to be ashamed of as electrical engineers, but 
the mechanical engineers are faced by the inherently low effi¬ 
ciency of mechanical and thermodynamic transformations, and 
they do not care to flaunt these low efficiencies too much before 
the public. 
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INDUCTION MOTOR LOAD LOSSES 


BY HENRY G. REIST AND A. E. AVERRETT 


The question of load losses on induction motors frequently 
comes up when the various methods of testing are discussed. 

It is usually more desirable to measure the losses and thus 
obtain indirectly the efficiency, than to obtain it from a direct 
input and output test, because a variation of two or three per 
cent in the losses will affect the efficiency results only slightly, 
while»on direct measurement the error would be large. 

Commercial circuits are, as a rule, more or less unsteady, both 
voltage and frequency changing, dependent upon the load; as both 
efficiency and power factor largely depend on the constancy of 
conditions, it is desirable to eliminate methods which require 
laboratory conditions to insure accuracy. 

On large machines it is almost impossible to take direct 
measurements, on account of limited power. Therefore, some 
method of determining the efficiency by losses is imperative. 

The losses usually measured are core losses, friction and wind¬ 
age, primary and secondary PR losses. See A. I. E. E. Standard¬ 
ization Rules, sections 162-167. Core loss is usually nearly con¬ 
stant, but under certain conditions may increase with the load 
and materially reduce the. efficiency. 

The customary method of obtaining the core losses is to run 
the machine without belt at gradually reduced voltage until it 
breaks down, reading both watts and amperes; curves of 
these values are plotted, and the point where the watt curve 
extended passes through the ordinate at zero voltage is taken as 
friction. 

The PR at normal voltage is subtracted and the remainder 
is taken as core loss. 
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Primary PR is directly obtainable; the secondary, when of a 
definite phase-wound type, is also directly secured, but when a 
squirrel cage type, it must be obtained by indirect methods, and 
is approximately proportional to the slip. 

Load Losses 

Under certain conditions the core loss and PR are materially 
increased. 

When saturation occurs in the iron, due to the load cur¬ 
rent, the core loss may be increased on account of a changed 
flux distribution. This is especially noticeable in motors with 
completely closed slots, that is, with a thin iron bridge across 

what w’ould normally be the slot opening. 

Such motors do not have a constant reactance or core loss, 
but both change with load, due to the saturation in the thin 
iron parts—the core loss increasing and the reactance decreasing. 
Under these conditions the only correct method of obtaining the 
efficiency is by an input-output test. The amperes at short circuit, 
with the rotor blocked, increase more rapidly than the voltage, 
whereas a motor without saturation will show amperes propor¬ 
tional to the voltage. 

Nearly all motors, however, will show some saturation in the 
blocked condition when several times full load current passes, 
and a constant core loss should be assumed only through the 
range of short-circuited current where the amperes are propor¬ 
tional to the voltage. 

Copper Losses 

The copper losses are also subject to correction. Eddy cur¬ 
rents will appear wherever heavy conductors are used. These 
eddy losses are shown by the w^attmeter readings taken with the 
rotor blocked. Those chargeable to the stator are additional 
to the primary PR from measured resistance; those belonging 
to the rotor or secondary practically disappear under load con¬ 
ditions, due to the low frequency of slip. 

In order to separate these, the rotor can be removed and a 
stator test made with amperes and watts; if there are no eddies 
the PR and measured watts will agree, but if not, the excess 
watts will represent additional losses which appear under load, 
and can be represented by an effective resistance. 

Tests have been made which verify the above statements; 
round wires or rectangular strips of one cm. or less for a maximum 
dimension, apparently do not show any appreciable loss at 
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60 — or less; this maximum dimension, however, should be furthei 
studied, as sufficient tests have not been made to give the maxi¬ 
mum limit. Certain deep bar-wound stators, however, have 
losses up to five or six times the losses due to PR alone 
' Deep bar secondaries show a large eddy loss at standstill, 
which practically disappears at slip frequency, but the reduc¬ 
tion in eddies at slip is partially made up by an increase m re¬ 
actance and, therefore, a reduction in power factor; there seems 
no easy way at present to determine this effect, except by an 

input-output test. 

Core Losses 

Tests were made on a machine with completely closed stator 
slots, having a web 0.03 in. (0.76 mm.) thick and mpeatedonthe 
same stator having a 1/16-in. (1.58 mm.) andalso ag-m. ( . 
opening, the same rotor being used in each case, it having y 16-in. 
(1.58 mm.) opening. The primary had 72 dots and the sec¬ 
ondary 47 slots. The following are the results; 


Completely closed 

1/16-in. opening 

1/8-in. opening 

Voltage 

Watts 

Amperes 

Watts 

Amperes 

Watts 

Amperes 

3.62 

6.55 
9.25 

51 

202 

328 

3.9 

7.2 

9.85 

54 

20S 

350 

4 

7.6 

10.5 

no 

220 (normal) 
300 

52 

224 

390 


As there were eight conductors, it will be noticed that the 

ampere conductors per slot are low. 

The full-load current is 25 amperes so that there will be con¬ 
siderable saturation and tufting of flux at load cuinent, and, 
therefore, increased core loss. The following standstill voltages 
and currents show the effect of satuiation. 


Volts 

Closed slots 
Amperes 

20 

4 

1 

30 

6^ 

40 

11.6 

60 

nn 

22 

tl9. 


80 32 


1/16-in. opening 
Amperes 

l/S-in. opening 
Amperes 

9.5 

10.5 

14.5 

15.8 

19.5 

21.0 

29.5 

31.2 

39 

41.5 


The curves herewith show more clearly the saturation effect 
of the comt)letelY closed slots. 

A method of testing induction motors largely used m_ Europe 
measures the input by wattmeters; the core loss, friction, and 
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primary PR are subtracted from the input 

railed the orimary output. This is multiplied by p 
called p y called the secondary 

synchronous speed (1 per cent slipj^ ^ 

output. While not strictly correct it is as close as is com 
dally practicable, except in cases of bar-wound stators or non- 
proportional impedance curves. 



The losses method does not show correct results when the stand¬ 
still ampere curve is bent as shown above. 

Results oe Tests: Load Tests 

A number of tests on wire-wound machines with partly open 
and straight slots have been made, checking efficiency and power 
factor by input-output method with the method of losses (A. I. 
E. E. method.) These cover machines from fractional to 150 
h.p. Prom 29 tests ten showed lowest efficiency by loss method, 
and the remaining 19 showed lowest by brake test. The average 
is about three-fourths of one per cent lower by brake than by 
losses. 

Two bar-wound stator machines showed 1.4 per cent and 3 
per cent, respectively, lower by load test than by losses method. 
Unfortunately, tests were not made on the stator alone to deter¬ 
mine eddy losses. As these were tested commercially no great 
accuracy should be expected, but they show a general agreement 
of the two methods. 

The following are the results from a certain induction motor 
which has completely closed slots in both stator and rotor: the 
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efficiency from metliod. of losses W3-s 0.881, wliile from bxi input- 
output test 0.774 was obtained; the power factor by losses 
method was 0.901, and from input-output tests 0.903. 

This result is rather startling, but the tests have been made 
carefully, and while not conclusive, show that the question of 
load losses on completely closed slot motors may become seri¬ 
ous. As both stator and rotor are wire-wound with small wire, 
and the PR total checks very closely with the watts at stand¬ 
still, it would seem the extra losses are due to saturation of the 


Horse power 

Rev. per min. 

Efficiency by 
losses method 

Efficiency by 
brake method 

Difference 
per cent 

10 

1800 

85.85 

84.2 

1.65 

7i 

1500 

81.2 

79.7 

1.5 

6 

900 

85.7 

85.2 

0.5 

3 

1200 

80.4 

80.5 

—0.1 

2 

1000 

80.2 

79.3 

0.9 

1 

1200 

80.9 

82.6 

—1.5 

1.5 

1000 

75.5 

74.85 

0.65 


1200 

70.1 

72.2 

—2.1 

1 

800 

56.2 

53.5 

2.7 

1/5 

900 

36.2 

34.8 

1.4 


1200 

68 

70.3 

—2.3 

1 

450 

51.6 

50.2 

1.4 


600 

46.3 

43.8 

2.5 

5 

1800 

85.9 

84.6 

1.3 

7 4 

1800 

85.5 

87.4 

—1.9 

2 

1800 

82.6 

84.2 

—1.6 

10 

1800 

89.8 

90.3 

—0.5 

9 

1200 

84.8 

86.5 

—1.7 

2 

1800 

86.6 

86.3 

0.3 

20 

1800 

87.2 

89.4 

—2.2 

1 

1800 

81.2 

78 

3,2 

7 4 

1800 

87 

86.9 

0.1 

150 

600 

93.2 

91.8 

1.4 bar-wound 

36 

360 

88.1 

85.1 

3 “ “ 

50 

600 

89.4 

89 

0.4 

20 

800 

88.2 

88.6 

0.4 

30 

800 

90.5 

91 

—0.5 

10 

1200 

87.5 

86 

1.5 

10 

1200 

85.6 

87 

1.4 


teeth. The core loss running light is 6 per cent of the rated 
output. 

A further test has been made on a motor with partly closed 
primary slots and completely closed rotor slots, the thickness of 
the web being one mm.: the core loss running light was 2.3 per 
cent (approximately | of what would be obtained if one member 
were of the usual straight slot construction). 

At one-half load the difference in efficiency between the loss 
method and input-output was 1.7 per cent, at three-quarter load 
2.2 per cent, at full load 2.8 per cent, at one-half load 3.4 per 
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cent. The corresponding differences in power factor were 1 per 

cent, 5 per cent, 0.2 per cent, and 0.2 per cent. _ 

The load test was taken by a friction brake and is the average 
of a number of readings, it being necessary to take a number on 

account of scattering points. 

The motor was designed to have a large core loss and small 
cooper loss, therefore, the load losses, due to saturation of the 
thin overhang, are not as large as would be the case in a motor 
of more ampere-turns per slot, such as a standard type. _ 

The results, however, show a decided load loss, mcieasing ap¬ 
proximately proportionally to the load. ^ 

The results of these two load tests are in agreement, and seem 
to indicate that load losses of considerable magnitude may be 
expected when the iron paths are saturated, due to load current. 

In connection with the above, to show the effect of tufted flux, 
certain tests were made on machines with and without magnetic 
wedges; the magnetic wedge approaches the condition of a 
nearly closed slot. Where the wedge was properly made and 
insulated the core loss was one-half to one-third of the corre¬ 
sponding straight slot; with a poorly insulated wedge, however, 
the losses increased from two to three times, showing that mag¬ 
netic wedges require very careful design and handling. Duetto 
the structure of the wedges more or less of an air path was in¬ 
cluded by the wedges and the short-circuited current was directly 


proportional to the voltage. 

The effect of filing and turning on the cores is shown as an 
excess core loss during the excitation or running light test; it is 
constant for a given machine, but is largely the cause of the dif¬ 
ferent core loss measurements on duplicate machines. 

Designing engineers are aware of tbe above conditions and the 
general practise at present is to build motors with an air path 
somewhere in the magnetic circuit of each slot. 

Present experience seems to indicate that where there is no 
saturation or bend in the standstill or impedance curve, there 
are no appreciable load losses; where wire winding is used no 
allowances are necessary for copper losses; where bar-wound 
machines are used it is necessary to test the stator without the 
rotor to determine the stator* copper losses; bar-wound rotors 
show a greater loss and a lower inductance at standstill than 
when running. Half or quarter frequency tests will largely de¬ 
termine the eddy losses which modify secondary slip and react¬ 
ance. The slip is a direct measure of the secondary loss. 
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STRAY LOSSES IN INDUCTION MOTORS 


BY A. M. DUDLEY 


Section 167 of the Standardization Rules, referring to induc¬ 
tion motors, states, “These losses (load losses) may for practmal 
purposes be determined by measuring the ^^tal POwer mth the 
rotor short-circuited at standstill and a current in the y 

circuit equal to the primary energy current at full load, lb 
loss in the motor under these conditions may be assumed to be 
equal to the load losses plus PR losses in both primary and sec- 

the purpose of this paper to point out that the losses 
as-measured according to this section in many cases include l^es 
which are not present when the motor is operating at nomal 
full-load speed and which cannot, therefore, justly be calle 
load losses and charged against the efficiency of the motor as 
calculated by the “ summation of losses ’’ “effiod. _ 

It is the further purpose to point out a method y w 
separate losses in a motor, including the load losses, may e 
segregated from no-load readings with reasonable assura.nce 
that the motor efficiency as figured therefrom will be as close 
to the efficiency measured by the input-output readings when 
the motor is running under load as is the limit o - neces 

sarily encountered in taking these readings, even with laboratory 

The reason for presenting the problem as it is stated 
last paragraph appears from a consideration of the prac ica 
difficulties encountered in testing units of such a size as 
make it difficult to secure facilities for running an actual loa 
test, either on the premises of the manufacturer or alter instal¬ 
lation, in regular service. _ 11 

The limitations of the manufacturer in this case are usually 
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(a) lack of mechanical apparatus for connecting the motor to^a 
suitable load, (b) lack of a suitable load, either mechanical or m 
the nature of an electrical generator, and (c) insufficient power to 

operate the unit when developing full load. 

The limitations of the ultimate user which act against a suc¬ 
cessful test after installation are (a) inability to control the 
load within reasonable variations while observations ^ are being- 
taken ; (b) lack of proper facilities in the way of precision instru¬ 
ments and other appliances for suitably conducting such tests, 
and (c) lack of a sufficient number of properly trained observers 

for taking the readings. 

Added to the foregoing disadvantages is the further one, 
pointed out in Mr. Olin’s paper in the 1912 Transactions*, 
that errors in observations on load tests, or so-called input- 
output tests, reduce their reliability below that obtained by 
making a careful determination of the separate losses from no- 
load readings and determining the efficiency by the “summa¬ 
tion of losses ” method. 

Recognizing these facts, it has become standard practise on 
induction motors of small and moderate capacities to compute 
efficiencies in the following manner: A reading is taken of the 
amperes and watts input to the motor at full voltage when run¬ 
ning idle. From this is subtracted the PR losses due to the no- 
load current and the remainder is considered to be the friction 
and windage plus the “ rotation loss or so-called “ core loss.’^ 
There is a slight error in the last item due to the fact that the 
“ core loss should be taken at the induced rather than at the 
applied voltage, but in all but very small units this error is 
small. To the foregoing losses are added the primary copper 
loss at proper full-load current and temperature, and the sec¬ 
ondary copper loss as shown by full-load “ slip from syn¬ 
chronous speed, measured by brake. These total losses are 
added to the output at the current chosen, and the result con¬ 
sidered the input, and the efficiency computed therefrom. 

So soon, however, as the unit becomes of a size where it is diffi¬ 
cult or impossible to take the slip under actual load, a question 
immediately arises as to the amount of the secondary copper 
loss. When recourse is had to Section 167 of the Standard¬ 
ization Rules quoted above, it offers no means of segregating the 
load losses from the secondary copper loss after the primary 
copper loss has been subtracted from the watts input to the motor 
at standstill at normal voltage. _ 

^ANS. AJ.E.E., 1912, XXXh Part II, p. 1695. 
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It is this uncertainty that makes necessary an analysis of the 
nature of these so-called load losses and the outlining, if possible, 
in the Standardization Rules of the Institute, of a method for 
segregating this loss from the other losses in the machine. 

A consideration of the possible causes of such losses suggests 


two sources: 

a. A distortion of the main field form due to armature re- 

action caused by working load currents, or 

b. Eddy currents in the copper conductors due to the mam 

field. 

On account of the symmetry of the core and distribution of 
the windings it may safely be assumed that there is very little, 
if any, distortion of the field form, due to cause ^‘a,” and any loss 


so set up may be neglected. 

There remain the eddy currents in the copper due to the mam 

field. 1 -11 j 

It is here to be noted that with the rotor at standstill and a 

current of normal frequency flowing in the primary, the fre¬ 
quency of the secondary current is the same as that of the pri¬ 
mary. At normal full-load speed, however, the frequency of 
the rotor is very low, being only the same percentage of the 
primary frequency that the slip is in percentage of synchronous 
speed. From this it follows at once that where the cross-sec¬ 
tion of the rotor conductors is such as to permit settingup of eddy 
currents there may be a very appreciable proportion of the watts 
at standstill due to eddy currents in the rotor copper which are 
not present when the rotor is running up to speed. 

Added to this item is one of less consequence, due to iron 
loss in the secondary at standstill which is not present at full 

speed. 

It is, therefore, proper to charge against the motor the eddy 
current losses in the primary copper but exclude those due to 
eddy currents in the secondary copper. To get at a method of 
approximating these losses more closely, a series of readings was 
taken on a motor with currents of varying frequency in the pri¬ 
mary windings. These results are shown in Fig. 1. Prom these 
readings it appears that as the frequency approaches zero the 
watts input becomes very nearly that due to the copper lopes 
in primary and secondary caused by usual resistances of the wind¬ 
ings alone. There still remains the question of segregating the 
increased loss at normal frequency into eddy current loss in 
the primary and secondary so that the machine need not be 
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Charged with a loss occurring in the secondary at standstill 

which is not present at full speed. _ , 

There are, no doubt, several ways in^which this could 

accomnlished, of which two may be mentioned here. 

1. The increased losses over the ordinary PR losses as shown 
in Fi'^ 1 may be divided into primary eddy current oss an 
secondary eddy current loss, in proportion to the square of tto 
depth of the conductor in the slot in each member ihis is, 
in a way, somewhat empirical, but it would probab y 
close results as can be arrived at by other methods, and it has e 



IG 


1___Variation of Eddy Current Losses in Primary and 
Secondary Copper with Variation in Frequency 

Induction motor. 450 h.p., three-phase. 60 cycles, 440 volts. 8 poles. 870 rev. per nun. 
Rotor resistance at 25 deg. cent. 0.314^ terminal to terminal. 

Stator resistance at 25 deg. cent.. 0.128^^ terminal to termi^nal nrimarv are 

Readings taken with secondary short-circuited and locked. Amperes in primary 

read per phase. 


advantage of being simple, since the details of design are usually 

readily available when conducting tests. 

2. The rotor, if of the phase-wound type, could be removed 
from the stator and sufficient voltage applied to its terminals 
to cause full-load current to flow in the windings. A measurement 
of the rvatts input under this condition as compared with the 
straight PR due to the resistance of the windings would indicate 
the amount of the eddy current loss in the secondary copper 
and this should be deducted from the total watts input to the 
machine at standstill. The remainder should be charged agains t 
the machine as the usual PR loss in the primary and secondary 
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plus the proper load loss due to eddy currents in the primary 
conductors caused by the main field. , f 

At this point it migM tt Heyland 

secondary current ^ J ^ay, for all practical 

purposes, be taken from the following formula. Seco y 
LT per terminal at full load = horse power output in watts 

+jonda^y 

lSi1oT°priZ-. i - 113 for a.ree.pha», rotor and 
‘ In the7rofr3,J!taioa.e motor the 

from the stator and snffident «lta.e apphed “ * A meas- 

„£ the f “ “ “““ “f.Ser this condition as compared 

str^ hl^ rUuld indicate the amount of .idy 
With the straignt i jc lusb amount added to the 

current loss in the primary copper. This ^ 

ordinary primary and secondary copper loss determined by t 

meSrf sSown in Kg. 1, would indicate the proper copper loss 

to be charged against *’'' ’"“^‘“^, 5 , to units of fairly 

The fore<^om^ divsaisbion liavS icici 
large canadty A careful study of smaller machines, where ttie 

size of the primary conductors does notcxcecaa 

shows that there are practically no load losses It« 
to burden this paper with a long ‘^ulated statement of he 
investigated to prove this point, but a brief statement will cov 

the results of this investigation. They 

Sixty-nine motors were selected, entirely at ^ J 

were of both the wound rotor and squirrel-cage 
rinsed slots 60 and 25 cycles, two- and three-phase, voltages from 

220 to 2200 and capacities from 3| h.p. to " ai^Snrony 

was made of the full-load efficiencies as ^oJes In the 

brake tests, with the efficiencies by 

efficiencies by losses, no Item was entered fo^^ 

losses considered were primary and second y 

the rotational or core losses and the 

to bearing friction and wdndage. It wji ‘f ‘ 

were any load losses, the efficiency by brake test 

consistently lower than by losses. Such 

the case. Out of 69 machines the efficiency by 

higher in 34 cases ; the efficiency by losses was ffigher in 32 cases 

anffi the two were the same in .three cases. From these d t , 
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and an experience over a period of several years covering a large 
number of macbines, the conclusion is drawn that for machines 
in which the primary conductor does not exceed in size a No. 10 
wire, B. & S. gage, it may be assumed that there is no load loss 
or that it is negligible in amount. 

Based upon the foregoing argument, the recommendation is 
made that Section 167 be modified to cover two conditions: 

1. That it be recognized that machines having primary con¬ 
ductors of small cross-section have no appreciable load loss, and 
that a summation of loss method based upon the usual PR losses 
measured by resistance and slip is sufficiently accurate for de¬ 
termining their efficiency. 

2. That on machines having primary conductors of com¬ 
paratively large cross-section and consequently some load loss 
in the primary copper, a method be approved for determining the 
efficiencies from no-load readings, substantially as described in 
this paper. 
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NOTES ON INDUCTION MOTOR LOSSES 


by R. W. DAVIS 


The obiect of this paper is not a conaprehensive treatment of 
the subject, but e tew notes on the data »b‘amed £,om 
tests on induction motors. It is hoped that this and 
papers on the same subject will lead to further discussion and be 
of Lsistance in bringing about a revision of the Standarchzatm 
Rules for the determination of fixed and stray losses in i 

Tlarge number of tests on motors of various sizes for 25- and 
60-cycle circuits were compared and the date a a e . 
data^obtained check the losses as given by the Standardizatio 
Rules, with the exception of the fixed and stray bosses. 

The power input to the motor when running at ^ 

and without load is taken by the Institute rules as the ^ 

i.e., friction, windage, core and copper losses which may exist ^ 
multiple circuit windings. This gives too large a 
includes the stator copper loss due to the magnetiz g _ • 

THs copper loss is quite appreciable in low-speed motors. 
The true fixed loss should therefore be taken as the power inp 
minus the stator copper loss produced by the magnetizing 

T" 

The stray losses may be grouped under two 
the losses in the stator, and those m the rotor. _ The 
not aware of any satisfactory method of '^7, 

losses in the stators of induction motors. An f. 
stator is very similar in construction to the stator of ^ defi 
pole alternator of corresponding ratmg, and tests on 
apparently show that with properly built cores the stray los 
the magnetic circuits of definite pole alternators is neghgible. 1 he 


A OK 
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total measured loss checks very closely with the sum of the Pr 
loss and the computed eddy current loss in the conductor . 

Oscillograms showing the distribution of the flux in induction 
motor stators indicate that there is very little change in its dis¬ 
tribution from no-load to full. It therefore seems to the writer 
that the stray losses in the magnetic materials of induction motor 
stators should be neglected. The data on stray loss in copper, 
given in the table, were computed by the same method which 
was found satisfactory for definite pole synchronous machines. 
These stray losses are expressed in per cent of the normal stator 
copper loss. 


Horse 

power 

Rev. per 
min. syn. 

Volts 

Cycles 

Per cent 
stator 
stray 
loss 

Full load slip 

Locked losses 

Test 

Calc. 

Stator 

Rotor 

Total 

stray 

30 

500 

2200 

25 

* 

3 

2.4 

41.2 

23.5 

35.3 

40 

750 

440 

25 

5 

4.2 

3.5 

44.3 

38.2 

17.5 

75 

720 

440 

60 

1 

3.3 

3.5 

48.1 

33 

18.9 

100 

500 

2200 

25 

. * 

2.4 

2.4 

45 

45 

10 

100 

600 

440 

60 


3.1 

2.8 

41.5 

47.3 

11.2 

100 

720 

220 

60 

16 

3.3 

3.5 

35.3 

47 

17.7 

200 

500 

440 

25 

3 

2.8 

2.8 

34.4 

50 

15.6 

200 

600 

440 

60 

1 

2.3 

2.4 

38 

50 

12 

250 

600 

440 

60 

* 

2.7 

2.6 

30.2 

40.8 

29 

300 

, 450 

550 

60 

6 

1.6 

1.4 

32.7 

23.8 

43.5 

300 

600 

550 

60 

9 ■ 

1.7 

1.6 

37.7 

44,3 

18 

350 

6C0 

550 

60 

9 

1.9 

2 

36 

43.5 

20.5 

400 

600 

440 

60 

5 

1.6 

1.7 

30.8 

38.4 

30.8 

500 

514 

440 

60 

1 

0.9 

0.8 

31 

38 

31 

600 

300 

550 

60 

9 

1.6 

1.4 

29 

30.8 

40.2 

600 

600 

2200 

60 

2 

1.3 > 

1.2 

29.2 

35 

35,8 

800 

750 

6600 

25 

♦ 

1.3 

1.4 

S3 

33 

34 

600 

1200 

2200 


2 

0.9 

0.9 

33.4 

40.5 

26.1 


Less than ^ per cent. 


The stray losses in the rotor of an induction motor are a func¬ 
tion of the rotor frequency and therefore proportional to speed. 
At standstill, full frequency is induced in the rotor, very greatly 
increasing the rotor iron loss and the eddy current loss in the 
conductor. The writer has taken advantage of this in designing 
squirrel-cage motors, obtaining good starting characteristics 
and low slip at full load with a resultant efficiency comparable 
with that of a wound-rotor motor. The present Institute rule 
for measuring stray losses includes these high losses at standstill 
as a part of the total loss in the motor at full load. The tests 
show that the slip at full load corresponds to the /V loss by resist- 
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ance measurement malhTnes If^smlll slip. The 

still is not presen a ^ u based upon the assumption 

calculated slip given in the table is ba ^ up 

that the only slip measured at full 

foTd is^hererage of a number of readings, and checks 

'"f "«e Staten .ao,n the lock «t and 

"Vs'/iMcV cent of fkc “ "^e ^ 

tests are on wound-rotor mo oi , bolted and sol- 

1“; irr sr.r—-- - 

too. cneckod -"ren“Xi?S ft 
Only those tests which weie P ^ con- 

table. although the data of a > conclusions. Neglect- 

sidered reliable, were magnetic mate- 

ing any small ^ logs is proportional to the stator 

rials of l^he stator, th^ upon the degree of 

copper loss, the peicentag freouency. The average 

lamination 60-cycle machines is about six per cent 

stray loss in both 2o- an y ^ 

of the stator ^ f experimental error, and in rotors 

loss shown within the limit P ^ fraction 

of large slip the ^^^tenStill The total rotor loss under 

of the rotor stray loss ^ ^^^bined copper and stray 

full load is in every case less than tne coino 

losses obtained from the ^^^erage value of stator 

It therefore seems loss be adopted as a stand- 

Ito" ?r rq^r^e^cage motors and small -und-rotor rnoto^ 
there the dip is usually greater than two P- -^dtog 
„t„c loss fU 

Operating at full load. The „..„prits in large wound-rotor 

P« celt and a full-load slip 

reading is not readily obtained. 
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LOSSES IN transformers 


by w. w. lewis 


The losses in transformers, as defined in the Standardizahon 
Rules of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Section 

157-159, are as follows: 

at 0Pe\^®^7dary ,circmt, rated Jre^ primary circuit. 

-—I r, where I = rated ^ n „ losses in the primary and 

168 Resistance Losses, the r „gj. qj- in the two sections of 

in the secondary windings transformer or m m ^ ^ 

the coil in a compensator or^auto-transioi^mer 

current in the “1^ °! section of coi; an especially in the 

169 Load Losses, i.e., eddy currenrs lu ^-atedload. For practical 

copper conductors caused by the cu^ sLrt-oircuiting the secondary 
purposes they may be cleterm ^ tlnp nrirnarv a voltage suffi- 

le transfornier and impressing up^^^^ ^ 

cient to send rated load measured by wattmeter, 

V ..con..,y 

coils • 

Transformer losses more naturally group themselves into two 

divisions, uM losses „tentisl is 

impressed on the primary of the 

circuit, and include the loss in the iron and the loss m the insul 

tinn • or cofc and diclectHc losses. ■ 

The iold losses are the losses caused by the load cui.e^ and 
include the loss due to the resistance of the copper and the los 
due to the stray or leakage field; or, _ resistance and_ ^ 

It is the purpose of this paper to give an idea of the 
of the stray and dielectric losses, and to recommend certain 

amendments to the above sections of the 

The term “ load loss ” will be used in the broad 

resistance and stray loss), and the term -stray loss will be 

used when referring to the loss defined in ec ion 

Aoa 
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TABLE I— Continued. 


Fre¬ 

quency 

cycles 

Rat¬ 

ing 

kv-a. 

Rated voltage 

Imped¬ 

ance 

volts in 
per cent 

Fr 

watts 

Imped¬ 

ance 

watts 

Stray 

loss 

watts 

Stray 
loss in 
per cent 
of 2^R 

Stray 
loss in 
per cent 
of rated 
kv-a. 

High- 

tension 

Low- 

tension 

40 

750 

22,000 

600 

3.85 

4900 

5850 

950 

19.4 

0.127 

60 

750 

10,000 

3,450 

3.18 

3965 

4760 

795 

19.9 

0.106 

a 

a 

4,000 

2,300 

3.23 

3380 

4640 

1260 

37.4 

0.168 

A 

u 

6,600 

2,300 

4.14 

4250 

5570 

1320 

31.1 

0,176 

a 

u 

35,475 

2,035 

4.23 

3100 

3855 

755 

24.3 

0.101 

a 

a 

60.000 

480 

4.88 

4325 

5025 

700 

16.2 

0.093 

60 

900 

23,000 

2,300 

3.51 

5140 

6170 

1030 

20.0 

0.113 

25 

1000 

60,000 

11,000 

4.15 

8460 

9040 

580 

6.85 

0.058 

60 

1000 

22,000 

2,300 

2.13 

5500 

5980 

480 

8.74 

0.048 

a 

a 

21,000 

2,500 

2.90 

5785 

6565 

780 

13.5 

0.078 

a 

u 

110,000 

22,000 

5.00 

7070 

7300 

230 

3.25 

0.023 

u 

u 

110,000 

22,000 

5.00 

7165 

7330 

165 

2.58 

0.017 

60 

1500 

33,000 

2,300 

4.41 

6570 

8200 

1630 

24.8 

0.109 


* Transformers equipped with internal magnetic shunts. 

Note. —Each item above represents an average of from one to six transformers. 


I. Stray Loss 

Magnitude of Stray Loss. Table I shows the value of the stray 
loss, in a number of commercial transformers selected at random. 
It will be seen that there is apparently no definite relation be¬ 
tween impedance voltage and stray loss, or rated voltage and stray 
loss, although in general the loss increases with increase in im¬ 
pedance voltage, and also for a given size transformer, increases 
as the low-tension voltage decreases. 

Table II gives the results of some impedance tests on an experi¬ 
mental core type transformer, rated 60 cycles, 165 kv-a., 11,000 
volts high-tension and 430 volts low-tension. This transformer 
has four high-tension coils of 308 turns each (two coils per leg) and 
two low-tension coils of 24 turns each (one coil per leg). The high- 
tension conductor is 0.215 by 0.055 in. (5.46 by 1.4 mm.) 
copper, edge-wound; the low-tension conductor consists of ten 
strips of 0.5 by 0.095 in. (12.7 by 2.4 mm.) copper, arranged five 
wide and two high. 

The first set of readings was taken under normal conditions 
at 60 cycles. Then some bundles of laminated steel (20 bundles 
per leg, each containing 18 sheets) were placed horizontally be- 
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tween high-tension and low-tension coils, to form a magnetic 
shunt, and the remaining three sets of readings were taken at 
25, 40 and 60 cycles. The introduction of the shunt has the 
tendency to exaggerate the losses and therefore to give better 
readings. The results are plotted in the curves of Fig. 1. 

This transformer requires 4 per cent of the normal voltage 


TABLE II 

IMPEDANCE TESTS—VARIATION WITH CURRENT AND FREQUENCV 
TRANSFORMER 60 CYCLES, 165 KV-A., 11,000 VOLTS TO 430 VOLTS 

Low-tension (inner) winding short-circuited. (See Pig. 1.) 


Fre- 

quency 

cycles 


60 

u 

« 

u 

u 


U 


u 

u 

u 

u 


it 

(t 

u 

ti 

a 

60 

a 

a 

u 

u 

u 


Imped¬ 

ance 

volts 


209 

312 

423 

529 

633 

254 

526 

730 

876 

985 

1076 

427 


Per cent 
normal 
volts 


1167 

1393 

1570 

1713 

580 
1256 
1750 


2330 

2570 


Per cent 
Amperes! normal 
amperes 


1.9 

2.84 

3.85 
4.81 
5.75 

2.31 

4.79 

6.64 

7.97 

8.95 

9.78 

3.88 

7.6 
10.6 
12.68 
14.28 

15.6 

5.28 

11.4 

15.9 
19’. 0 
21.2 
23.38 


7.51 

11.20 

14.9 

18.8 

22.5 

3.75 

7.55 

11.25 

15.1 

18.85 

22.6 

3.75 

7.55 

11.25 

15.1 

18.85 

22.6 

3.75 
7.55 
11.25 
15.1 

18.86 
22.6 


Imped¬ 

ance 

watts 


1‘^R 

watts 


50.1 
74.6 

99.4 
125.2 
150 

25 

50.4 
75 

100.8 

125.8 

150.8 

25 

50.4, 

75 

100.8 

125.8 

150.8 

25 

50.4 
75 

100.8 

125.8 

150.8 


317 

705 

1270 

2050 

2915 

82 

387 

839 

1500 

2190 

3040 

109 

459 

945 

1680 

2505 

3405 


561 

1143 

1880 

2650 

3725 


Stray 
loss in 
per cent 
I^R 


Remarks 


294 

662.5 

1177 

1839 

2648 

73.5 
294 
662.5 

1177 

1839 

2648 

73.5 
294 

662.5 
1177 
1839 
2648 

73.5 

294 

662.5 
1177 
1839 
2648 


7.83 

6.42 

7.8 
11.48 
10.08 

11.55 

31.6 
11.54 

28.3 

19.1 

14.8 

48.3 

56.1 

42.7 

42.8 

36.3 
28.6 


90.8 

73.5 

59.8 
44.1 

40.6 


With 

magnetic 

shunts 


With 

magnetic 

shunts 


With 

magnetic 

shunts 


r 11 mo/I r.iii-rpnt through the windings, and 

at 60 cycles to orce excess of the calculated 

its impedance losses are P ^ ^ transformer re- 

P r loss. Equipped with 6o cycles to force 

quires 19 per cent of the it impedance losses 

MUoad curraat through lots, 

are 60 per cent in excess of the calculated 
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In this test, the high-tension (outer coils) were excited and 
the low-tension (inner coils) short-circuited. Considerable 
difference results if the low-tension is excited and the high-ten¬ 
sion short-circuited. See Table IIL This is due to the dif- 



piG. 1 —Impedance Tests, 165-kv-a. Transformer 

See Table II. 

ferent distribution of the flux in the two cases, and the stray 

loss is reduced to 50 per cent of the P f loss. 

Tests were made on an experimental transformer rated 60 
cycles, 8kv-a., 800 volts primary and 800 volts secondary. 
Each winding was composed of two coils, one on each leg, of 


TABLE III 

IMPEDANCE TEST.—TRANSFORMER 60 CYCLES, 165 KV-A., 11,000 VOLTS TO 

430 VOLTS 

High-tension (outer) winding short-circuited 


’ 

Fre¬ 

quency 

cycles 

Imped¬ 

ance 

volts 

Per cent 
normal 
volts 

Amperes 

Per cent 
normal 
amperes 

Imped- i 
ance 

watts 

i 

Fr 

watts 

Stray 
loss in 
per cent 
of FR 

Remarks 

60 

47.S 

11.12 

192 

50 

490 

i 294 

66.6 

With 


66.0 

15.35 

289 

75.3 

1080 

i 662.5 

j 

6.3 

magnetic 

a 

79.5 

18.5 

386 

100.5 

1770 

' 1177 

50.4 

> shunt 

a 

86.0 

20.0 

443 

115.2 

2250 

i 1560 

44.3 


u 

89.5 

20.8 

474 

123.5 

2460 

i 1839 

33.8 



160 turns of 0.05 by 0.2 in. (1.27 by 5.08 mm.) copper con¬ 
ductor. The outside coils were excited and the inner coils short- 
circuited. The tests recorded in Table IV and plotted in Pig. 
2 were made, first, with no core; second, with bundles of steel 
placed vertically between the primary and secondary (two 
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L ji f 19 5 lippts each per leg); third, with the laminated 
bundles of 12 sheets eacn pe ^ 

T Suts^rplace t:?;inTrimary and secondary. 

?ror Le readings, we ean separate in “,“«= 
fh^opper and the core, but only approsnnately, as the flm 

'‘“whet'rtiXmerTloS^^^ 

When a equal and opposite to the 

the ^hich is the condition necessary to 

primary ampere-miiis^, 


TABLE IV 

Inside coils short-circuited. (See Fig. -) 


Fre¬ 

quency 

cycles 


Imped¬ 

ance 

volts 


30 

40 

50 

60 

30 

40 

50 

60 

30 

40 

50 

60 

30 

40' 

50 

60 


Per cent 
normal 
volts 


11.25 

13.10 

15.10 
16.90 

50 

67 

84 

98.5 

12.95 

13.90 

15.90 
17.80 

64 

86 

107 

129 


Amperes 
Amperes second¬ 
primary ary 


Imped¬ 

ance 

watts 


watts 


1.41 

1.64 

1.89 

2.11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

7.2 

7.8 

8.25 

8.47 

79 

83 

87 

90 

78.8 

82.4 

85.2 

86.7 

6.25 

8.37 

10.5 

12.3 

10 

10 

10 

10 

3.63 

3.96 

4.18 

4.27 

72.2 

79 

85.1 

91.2 

63.6 

64.6 
65.3 

65.6 

1.62 

1.74 

1.99 

2.22 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9.92 

9.92 

9.92 

9.92 

98.5 

99.5 
100.8 
102.2 

97.1 

97.1 

97.1 

97.1 

Q. (1 

10 

y..S5 

109.4 

96,6 

o < V.J 

i r\ *7 F* 

10 

9.85 

114.3 

96.6 

1IJ , / o 

1 1,3.4 
16.1 

10 

^ 10 

9.85 

1 9.85 

121.3 

127.5 

96.6 

96.6 


Stray 


loss in 

Remarks 

per cent 





0.25 
0.73 
2.11 
3.81 

13.5 

22.3 

30.3 
39.0 

1.44 

2.47 

3.81 

5.25 

13.25 

18.5 

25.6 
32.0 


Air core 


Air core 
magnetic 
shunts 


Iron core 


Iron core 
magnetic 
shunts 


have no leakage flux. (See test JTable 

duces an error in the loss, which, however, is very 

transformers of ani Load Losses. To 

Relation between Impedance^ Wa ++ the actual 

show the region current under opera, 

load lossee. that ,a “" teats is recorded. The dO-cycle, 

ting conditions, a se . -nn and 430 volts low-tension 

165-kv-a., 11,000 volts higi- . , ^ ^ ^ magnetic 

transformer, previously described, with tlic 
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shunt in place between high-tension and low-tension windings, 
was used. A so-called “ bucking ” heat run was made, 
with the 165-kv-a. transformer and a 365-kv-a. transformer 
of the same voltage rating, the high-tension windings being 
connected in series, bucking, and supplied with sufficient volt¬ 
age to force full-load current through the 
winding of the 165-kv-a. transformer, and 
the low-tension windings being connected 
in multiple and excited at normal volts. 
This is the regular manner of performing 
heat runs on transformers, and its effect 
is to supply core loss and impedance watts 
to the transformer. Another run was 
made with the experimental transformer 
loaded on a water box, with normal voltage 
supplied to the high-tension and normal 
amperes delivered on the low-tension. 

The results are given in Table V, together with a set of check 
readings. 

TABLE V 
HEAT RUNS 

TRANSFORMER 60 CYCLES, 165 KV-A.. 11,000 VOLTS TO 430 

Self-cooled 



Fig. 2—Impedance 
Test, 8-kv-a. Trans¬ 
former 

See Table IV. 


Fre¬ 

quency 

cycles 

Kind 

of 

load 

Excit¬ 

ing 

volts 

Load 

amperes 

Room 

tem¬ 

pera¬ 

ture 

Rise 

oil 

Rise 
top of 
tank 

Rise 
bottom 
of tank 

Rise 

primary 

Rise 

second¬ 

ary 

60 

Bucking 

430 

15 

21 

39 

36 

17 

37 

44 

60 

Dead 

11,000 

38S 

21 

36 

33 

17 

36 

-: 

Check run: 









60 

Bucking 

430 

15 

20 

36 

32 


37.5 

44,5 

60 

Dead 

11,000 

384 


36 

33 


38.5 

45 


Normal amperes: high-tension 15, low-tension, .384. 

All rises in deg. cent, above room temperature. 

In the first run the thermometer at bottom of tank was placed nearer to bottom than 
in second run. 

The experimental transformer was then placed in a tank 
containing cooling coils and operated as a water-cooled trans¬ 
former on both bucking and dead (water box) load. Three runs 
were made: first, with 125 per cent normal amperes and 1.3 
gal. of water per min.; second, with 125 per cent normal amperes 
and 0.66 gal. of water per min.; third, with 150 per cent normal 
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amperes and 0.5 gal. water per min. The results are given in 
Table VI. 

We may conclude from the results of Tables V and VI that 
the bucking method of heat run (supplying core loss and im¬ 
pedance watts) gives substantially the same losses as supplied 
under normal load conditions (as approximated by the water- 

Idox run) • 

To further check this point, tests are recorded of a small 
transformer rated 60 cycles, 110 volts primary, 50 amperes 
secondarv. This was built on a two-legged core, with one coil 
on each leg. The coils consisted of 115 turns of 0.24 by 0.12 
in. (6.1 by 3.05 mm.) copper, and 48 turns of 0.048 by 0.13 in. 


TABLE VI 
HEAT RUNS 

TRANSFORMER 60 CYCLES. 165 KV-A.. 11.000 VOLTS TO 430 VOLTS 

Water-cooled 


Fre¬ 

quency 

cycles 

Kind 

of 

load 

Excit¬ 

ing 

volts 

Load 

amperes 

Gal. 

water 

per 

min. 

Room 

tem¬ 

pera¬ 

ture 

Temperature 
ingoing water 

Rise 

water 

Rise 

oil 

Rise 

tank 

60 

60 

Bucking 

Dead 

430 

10,840 

18.8 

483 

1.3 

1.3 

23 

26 

9.3 

10 

11.5 

12.0 

21 

22 

17 

18.5 

60 

60 

Bucking 

Dead 

430 

11,330 

18.8 

475 

0.66 

0.66 

26 

25 

9.9 

8.5 

19 

21 

26 

28 

21.5 

23.0 

60 

60 

Bucking 

Dead 

430 

10,700 

22.5 

570 

0.50 

0.50 

25.5 

27.0 

9.2 

8.1 

32 

32 

37 

38 

31 

31 


All rises in deg. cent, above temperature of ingoing water. 


(1.22 by 3.3 mm.) copper, respectively. The 115-turn coil 
was used as primary and the other coil as secondary. This 
gives a transformer with very high reactance and accentuates 
the difference between the impedance watts and the I R wa^ s. 
Table VII shows the losses as measured by core loss and ini- 
pedance tests and also as measured by the input-output method. 
The P R loss + core loss in this case is 97 watts, but the im¬ 
pedance loss -b core loss is 398 watts, which figure is closely 

checked by the input-output test. . 

Finally, the tests made on an induction regulator ^e given. 
The movable core contained a primary (shunt) winding and a 
short-circuited winding arranged at right angles to t e s un 
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f \7u-indiii2: was on the stationary 

wintoi. The consisted of copper bars of 

core. The „ctnraUy KivinB considerable eddy 

large cross-section, thcicDy 

current losses. different positions, 

Tests were made^ ‘ boost, which is obtained when 

first the position .'"“ri'cs, second at the positron 

the rotor IS at one ug which was found by tiial. Ta c 

of maximum impedance impedance loss, cal- 

VIII gives the readings ^ ^ .^.output method and results 

culated P P positions. The heat runs were made 

of heat runs m tne iw i 
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table VII 

tth'ptiT and impedance methods 

COMPARISON OF RATED 60 CYCLES. UO VOLTS 

SMALL HIOH-REACmN^^^^ AMPE^S ^CONDAKY___ .. 


Impedance 


Volts 


21 


48 


- 

Volts 

Amperes | 

110 

Check 110 

21.8 



Volts 
60 


Volts 

37.25 


Amperes 

Watts 


21 

350 

398 

Output 



1 Amperes 

Watt.s 


50 

1030 

387 

i.iw 

50 

1644 

1 376 


Average 

382 


Core loss « ^8 
Total 97.1 

.1 * rv no fj tr'insfonner, the shunt winding 

with the regulator operating a. __ ^ 

being excited and t ^ ^be two connections is prac- 

. The difference m heating wiu 

JJ; proportion^ to Chat the total 

We may for Jr is ^ 

losses present when t, normal volts to the impedance 

addition 01 tne n fUfference between the iini)t(icinec 

loss at normal current, the diHcrcncc 

loss air 11 renresenting the stiay los... 

losses and the I « los 1 j^^rtance, the po»er factor 

With .'AufsLntly high (20 to 60 per cent) 

of the impedance reading is suuii. 
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to leave no question of the accuracy of the wattmeter readi^^ 
In the hieh-reactance transformers, the power factor in som 
cases is under 10 per cent, and here the wattmeter readings may 

"'SXfclirtoTddy current in the copper is given by a 

*°Mdy current loss = (frequency)’ X (density of leakage flus)- 

X (width of conductor)^ X a constant ^ 

That is, the eddy current loss is proportional to the squ 


TABLE VIII 

TOM TlEGULATOR°5fKV^A°2XvOL?S PRIMARY. 125 AMPERES 
INDUCTION REGULATOR AS A TRANSFORMER 


Losses 


Core loss .. 

Impedance loss. 


Primary l^R at 25 deg. cent. 
Secondary “25 
Short-circuit winding J R. . • 
Core loss. 


Total loss, input-output 
method... 


Heat run 


“ secondary “ 
« top oil “ 
“ tank top “ 
“ tank bottom 


u u 

u U 

« « 

u U 


u 

u 

u 


Maximum boost 
position 

Maximum impedance 
position 

877 

877 

705 

1060 

1582 

1937 

302 

110 

393 

393 

• 

0 

160 

00 

877 

1572 

154.0 

1550 

2000 

34 

39 

y « 

30 

36 

30 

35 

22 

29 

14 

18 


the freouency, the square of the maximum density of the leak- 

aee Lr and tke square of the width of conductor at right angles 

to the leakage field. There is also an eddy current and hysteresis 
to the leakage impedance 

loss in the steel of tne core cuu uy 

test, which is small and is not present as a separate loss w 

" TreS(“;r;:„riors taL copper can be diminished by 
reducing the "wer°' These TL. 
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designed transformers, and they are unavoidable in tmnsformers 
that are purposely designed with high reactance. Their value 
oLsae other stray losses) may be found, as shown above 
by subtracting, from the value of the short-c.reurt watts, the 
Pr watts at the proper temperature. 

II. Dielectric Losses 

In ordinary power transformers the 

usuallv negligible, but in high-voltage testing transforme 
usually negiig a 

*vL”Sectric at a constant temperature, an equation of this 
form gives the losses. . * 4 . 

Dieleetrie loss - frequency X “f" I 




table IX 

vaansroaMsa art. 


High-tension in series 

High-tension disconnected 

r 

Watts 

loss 

Kilovolts 
high- 
ension 
by ratio 

Amperes 

low- 

tension 

Watts 

loss 

Kilovolts 
high- 
tension 
by ratio 

Amperes 

low- 

tension 

60 

90 

120 

132 

2.40 

6.75 

23.4 

43.0 

9100 

18450 

30400 

42200 

60 

90 

120 

132 

2.3 

6.6 

24.0 

41.3 

8660 

17850 

29050 

38100 


Dielectric 
loss watts 


440 

600 

1360 

4100 


Hign-tension wmuuiis .- 

® - (See Fig. 3.) 

the constant depending upon the ^ the dmlectrm 

In addition to the above there is also a small loss due to curr 
leaking through the resistance of the insulation 

Table IX and Fig. 3 show the f 00 ^^Its 

shell-tvpe transformer rated 60 cycles, 37o0 k » 

low-tension, 120,000 volts high-tension. Losses were measured 
on the low-tension side, first with all the high-tension coi s in 
Lries, and second, with the high-tension winding open at the 
middle The difference between the readings repiesents 
Sfater pJrt of the dielectric loss. If the windings could be 
Sther subdivided, a still further reduction in the loss would 
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result. It will be seen that only above the operating voltage 
does the loss in the dielectric become appreciable. 

Some tests were made on a testing transformer rated 60 cycles 
100 kv-a., 500/1000/2000 volts low-tension, 200,000 volts high- 
tension. This transformer is of the type described by Mr. A. 
B. Hendricks, Jr., in his paper on High-Tension of 

Insulating Materials (Transactions, A. I. E. E., 1911, 
p. 167). A voltmeter coil of 40 turns is placed at the middle 
of the high-tension winding, and one end of this coil is connected 
to the neutral of the high-tension winding and to the ground. 
The coil is provided with taps at the 10th and 20th turns. 
The voltage across the whole coil is 400 volts when the trans¬ 
former is normally excited. 

An ammeter and wattmeter placed in the high-tension 



circuit next to the ground enabled a measurement of the high- 
tension losses to be taken, at least such of them as are caused 
by the current measured in the high-tension winding.^ A 0. - 
ampere, 30-volt wattmeter, with the potential coil in senes 
with a multiplier and placed across the 10-turn voltmeter coi , 
was used. The readings obtained were small, and the tota 
multiplying factor high, so that great accuracy cannot be 
claimed for the results. This method of measunng takes no 
account of the loss in the insulatipn between turns, but only 
that between high-tension and ground. Table X shows the 
losses at oil temperatures of 23 deg. cent, and 56 deg. cen ., 
respectively. The difference between the total losses and the 
loss measured on the high-tension side decreases with increase 
in temperature, much more rapidly than we should expect 
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from a decrease in core loss alone (core loss decreasing about 
one per cent for each 10 deg. increase in temperature). 

Table XI shows another set of readings taken at various air 
temperatures from -10 to 22 deg. cent. The results of Table X 


TABLE X 
NO-LOAD LOSS 

TRANSFORMER 100 KV-A., 500/1000/2000 VOLTS TO 200,000 VOLTS 


Kilovolts 

Amperes 

Total loss 

High-tension 

Temperature o£ 

high-tension 

low-tension 

watts 

loss watts 

top oil 

100 

0.87 

682 

132 

23 deg. cent. 

150 

1.29 

1394 

294 


200 

1.80 

2356 

543 


100 

1.13 

940 

440 

56 deg. cent. 

150 

1.68 " 

2086 

1174 


200 

2.22 

3620 

2128 



(See Fig. 4) 


and tli6 readings at tho lowest temperature of Table XI are 
plotted in Fig. 4, 

Table XII gives the results of readings on the low-tension 
and high-tension at frequencies varying from 47 to 115 eycles 



Fig. 4— No-Load Losses, 100-kv-a., 200-kv. Transformer 

See Table X. 


per sec. These results are plotted in Fig. 5. The high-tension 
losses increase somewhat with the frequency, but not directly. 
On account of the preponderance of the core loss, the total 
losses decrease with increase in frequency, and consequent 
decrease in flux density in the iron. 
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TABLE XI . 

NO-LOAD LOSSES—EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE 
TRANSFORMER 100 KV-A., 500/100 0/2000 VOLTS TO 200.000 VOLTS 

......—-—--- I 


Kilovolts 
high- 
tension 
by ratio 


Amperes 

low- 

tension 


Watts 

low- 

tension 


Kilovolts 

high- 

tension 



80 

90.2 
100.2 

120.4 

142.4 
160.0 
180.0 

202.2 


Amperes 

high- 

tension 

0.0051 

0.0068 

0.008 

0.0093 

0.0106 

0.0124 

0.0134 

0.0156 

0.0178 

0.0087 
0.0095 
0.0109 
0.0131 
0.0145 
0.0165 

0.0077 
0.0105 
0.0143 


Watts 

high- 

tension 


0.0052 
0.008 
0.009 
0.0123 
0.0136 
0.0154 
0.0168 

0.005 

0.007 

0.008 

0.010 

0.011 

0.013 

0.015 

0.016 

0.017 

0.0117 

0.0137 

0.0152 

0.0057 

0.0065 

0.0071 

0.0084 

0.01 

0.0117 

0.0135 

0.0155 


10 

20 

40 

60 

90 

120 

140 

220 

80 

90 

120 

150 

200 

250 

50 

110 

180 

5 

15 

20 

80 

100 

160 

200 

240 

280 

55 
100 
150 
210 
280 
350 
440 
540 
660 
360 
480 
600 

80 
97 
110 
190 
270 
370 
460 
600 


Temperature 
air 

deg. cent 


-10 


13 


19 


22 


--- ^ - onn nno volts high-tension. All measurements at 60 cycles. 

Connected 1000 volts low-tension, 200.000 volts mgn tensio 
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TABLE XII 

no-load losses—effect of frequency 

TRANSFORMER 60 CYCLES, 100 KV-A.,500/lW2000 VOLTS LOW-TENSION, 

200,000 VOLTS HIGH-TENSION 


Frequency 

cycles 

per 

per sec. 


47 


57 


70 


80 


90 


115 


Higb- 
tension 
kilovolts 
by ratio 


120 

140.4 
162.2 
182.8 
201 
211 

122.2 

141.2 

162.4 
181.8 
203 
215 

120 

142.4 

158.4 
180.6 
203 
221 

122 

140.4 
160.2 

179.4 
201 
225 

122.2 
139.2 
162.6 
180.6 
201 . 
221 

121 
142, 


223, 


Low- 

tension 

amperes 

Low- 

tension 

watts 

High- 
tension 
kilovolts £ 

High- 

tension 

imperes 

High- 

tension 

watts 

Air 

temperature 
deg. cent. 

1.72 

930 

120 

0.0065 

100 

12 

2.11 

1200 

139 

0.0078 

180 


3.00 

1600 

162 

0.0088 

220 


4.69 

2050 

184 

0.0101 

300 




201 

0.011 

350 




210 

0.012 

400 


1.56 

880 

121 

0.0085 

100 

12 

1.78 

1150 

140 

0.0091 

150 


2.00 

1430 

161.6 

0.0107 

240 


2,33 

1800 

182.0 

0.0126 

300 


3.00 

2200 

203,2 

0.0141 

350 


3.71 

2500 

213.6 

0.0151 

440 


1.61 

770 

119 

0.0095 

120 

12 

1.91 

1100 

141.4 

0.0118 

200 


2.12 

1340 

160 

0.0135 

250 


2.32 

1650 

180.6 

0.0155 

300 


2.95 

2010 

203.6 

0.0175 

400 


2.68 

2400 

221.6 

0.0188 

500 


1.81 

770 

121.6 

0.0113 

150 

12 

2.10 

990 

140.6 

0.135 

200 


2.41 

1290 

159.6 

0.0159 

250 


2.64 

1550 

179.0 

0.0175 

300 


2.96 

1900 

201.0 

0.0193 

440 


3.26 

2350 

223.2 

0.0219 

550 



700 

121 

0.13 

140 

14 


850 

139 

0.015 

200 



1100 

162.4 

0.018 

300 



1400 

180.6 

0.020 

400 


' 

1750 

202 

0.022 

560 



2200 

221.2 

0.025 

650 



700 

121.6 

0.017 

140 

14 


850 

142.6 

0.0195 

250 


1 

1100 

160.0 

0.0221 

300 


> 

) 

1450 

181.0 

0.0248 

400 


) 

1650 

201 

0.0277 

550 


2 

2200 

223.2 

0.312 

700 

*■ 


Connected for 1000 volts low-tension, 200,000 volts higb-tension (See Fig. 5). 
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In Table XIII are given the results of an lli-hour heat run 
at normal voltage, open circuit. During this tinie the tempera¬ 
ture at the top of the oil rose 35 deg. cent, above its initial 


Fig. 



5—No-Load Losses, IOO-icv-a., 200-kv. Transformer 

See Table XII. 


temperature, the total losses increased 62 per cent and J 
tension losses increased 263 per cent. Losses are plotted against 
increase of temperature and increase of high-tension loss agains 


TABLE XIII 


Hours 

heat 

run 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

11.5 


Deg. cent, 
rise 
oil 


0 

4 

7.2 

10.8 

14 

17 

20.2 

23 

26 

28.5 

31 

34 

35 


Total 

watts 

loss 


Low-tension 

amperes 


2234 

2268 

2346 

2424 

2508 

2610 

2774 

2920 

3040 

3184 

3326 

3560 

3620 


1.74 

1.75 

1.76 

1.77 
1.81 
1.83 
1.88 
1.92 
1.97 
2.0 
2.1 
2.2 
2.22 


High-tension 

loss 


587 

587 

660 

734 

880 

1027 

1174 

1321 

1468 

1614 

1761 

2055 

2128 


High-tension 

amperes 


0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.023 

0.023 

0.025 

0.025 

0.025 

0,025 


Increase in 
high-tension 
loss 


0 

0 

73 

147 

293 

440 

587 

734 

881 

1027 

1174 

1468 

1541 


Rises above 21 deg, cent., initial oil qqq high-tension. (See 

Transformer connected for 2000 volts low-tension. 200.000 volts mgn r 

Fig. 6.) 

in Fie 6. It will be seen from this that 

increase of iempeiature, in ri^. u. i-v n in 

the loss goes up about as the square of the deg. cen . 
temperature. 
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A series o£ tests was conducted on a testing transformer, 
No. 630263, rated 60 cycies, 500 kv-a„ 1100/2200 vote low-ten- 

Sion, 760,000 yolts “f and 

variations in temperature, the oil P 

maintained at a constant temperature of 

kw., 60-cycle generator was used, the 

at various points on each curve, in order to operate 

at nearly normal density and prevent ■ is or ion o 

shape. When the connections were changed and reading 

repeated, an average of the two ^^^adings was plotted 

Phase meter and oscillograph tests showed the current to 



be leading at all voltages, except the very low ones (under 
100 kv.) where the power factor approaches unity. 

Losses were measured on the low-tension sic e on y. 
lowing curves were taken: 

1. Without leads _ . 

a. Middle of high-tension winding grounded. 

b. High-tension not grounded. 

c. One end of high-tension grounded. 

2. With leads. 

a. Middle of high-tension grounded. 

b. High-tension not grounded. 

c. One end of high-tension grounded. 
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The results are given in Tables XIV to XIX 
plotted in Fig. 7. As the losses with 

are nractically the same as the losses with the middle giounded, 
reSer tests are not plotted. With one tenmnal 
the losses are considerably increased as the 

in the first two cases. When the eads are f 

are increased, due to corona on the terminal choke coils and 


TABLE XIV 

i^TotnA-n T OSSES— WITHOUT LEADS AND WITH HIGH-TENSION TERM - 

no-load losses WITHO^U 

transformer 60 CVCLES. SOO^HV.A. 1100/2200 VOLTS TO 750,000 



Kilovolts 
high-tension 
by ratio 


Volts 

low-tension 


50 

100 

150 

150 

200 

300 

350 

375 

400 

450 

375 

400 

450 

500 

550 

600 

650 

700 
rr KA 


146 

295 

441 

441 

586 

881 

1028 

1100 

1173 

1320 

1100 

1173 

1320 

1467 

1614 

1760 

1910 

2060 

2200 


Amperes 

low-tension 


2.34 

4.5 

6.2 

5.98 

7.87 

11.4 

13.3 

14.1 

15.2 
17.1 

14.7 

15.5 

17.4 

19.4 

21.7 

24.8 
29.0 

36.3 

46.3 


Watts 


Generator 

connection 


308 


1,185 

2,510 

2,510 

4,220 

9,110 

12,370 

14.180 

16.180 
20,450 

14.220 

16,200 

20.400 

25.100 
30,150 

36.100 
42,800 

50.100 
59,200 


440-volt 


1150-volt 


2300-volt 



the boost in high-tension voltage caused by f 

leads Even without leads, there is considerable boost 

, A ® indeed from the fact that with center of high- 
age, as may be juagea liun . ccn -kxr -rofin raiised 

tiidon winding grounded, a voltage of 650 kv. by ratio causea 
tension winning g _ of 75.5 m. (192 cm.), 

equSalerappmim^^^^^^ to 750.000 ^volts; an^^ 
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FIG. 7-No-Load Losses, Temperature 70 deg cent., 

750 000-Volt Transformer, No. bt5L).ibe5 
See Tables XIV to XIX. 

(Shows core loss of transformer No. 716642 at 19 deg. cent.) 


500~KV-A., 


TABLE XV 

no-load losses-without leads and with one high-tension 

terminal grounded 
transformer 60 CYCLES, 500 KV-A., 1100/2200 TO 750.000 VOLTS. NO. 630,263 


Kilovolts 
high-tension, 
by ratio 


50 

100 

150 

160 

200 

250 

300 

350 

375 

400 

450 


300 

350 

375 

400 

425 


Volts 

low-tension 

Amperes 

low-tension 

Watts 

Current 
high-tension 
to ground 


Left-hand leg, facing high-tension, grounded 

3.29 410 

7.58 1.526 

11.9 3,500 


146 

292 

442 


442 

588 

732 

881 

1028 

1100 

1175 

1320 


12.3 

16.5 

20.9 

25.1 

29.1 

31.2 
32.8 


3,490 

5.980 

9,240 

13,510 

18,390 

20,900 

23,800 


0.053 

0.084 

0.091 

0.107 

0,115 

0.122 


Arcs to ground 

Right-hand leg, facing high-tension, grounded 

0.093 


881 

1028 

1100 

1173 

1247 


26.1 

30.3 

32.3 
34.7 


13,820 

18,900 

21,400 

24,600 


Arcs to ground 


0.112 

0.118 


Generator 

connection 


440-volt 


1150.volt 


1150-volt 


Temperature of oil 70 deg. cent* (See Fig. 7) 
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Some tests were also made on a companion transformer, No. 
716642, which is identical with the transformer just described 
except that the low-tension voltage is 2500. The loss was first 
measured with the low-tension coils only on core, thus giving the 
core loss alone. The high-tension coils were then assembled on 
core, hut left totally disconnected from each other, dhis high- 


TABLE XVI 

NO-LOAD LOSSES—WITHOUT LEADS AND WITH MIDDLE OF HIGH-TENSION 

WINDING GROUNDED 


TRANSFORMER 60 CYCLES, 500 KV-A., 1100/2200 to 750.000 VOLTS. NO. 630.263 



• with total of 26,060 

tension winding consists of - j 

turns. The volts per coil are low side, and is 

28|. The loss in each case was mens ^ evident 

fVip core loss plus the dielectric loss, 
therefore core loss p loss is present, even with 

that the greater part or tn 
all the coils disconnected. 
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TABLE XVII 

NO-LOAD LOSSES—LEADS CONNECTED AND HIGH-TENSION 

WINDING UNGROUNDED 

TRANSFORMER60 CYCLES, 500 K7-A., 1100/2200 TO 750,000 VOLTS. NO. 630,263. 


Kilovolts 
high-tension 
by ratio 

Volts 

low-tension 

Amperes 

low-tension 

Watts 

Generator 

connection 

52.2 

153 

2.73 

415 

440-volt 

104.4 

306 

5.29 

1,560 


157.0 

460 

8.14 

3,360 


157 

460 

7.92 

3.270 

1150-volt 

209 

613 

10.7 

5.540 


261 

766 

13.2 

8,320 


314 

920 

15.8 

12,500 


367 

1074 

18.3 

16.600 


392 

1150 

19.5 

19,050 


418 

1226 

20.9 

22,700 


506 

1484 

25.1 

33,000 

1535-vQlt 

554 

1625 

27.0 

38,800 


6S6 

1720 

29.0 

44,900 


636 

1864 

32.4 

53,700 


646 

1895 

33.2 

66,100 



Temperature of oil 70 deg. cent. (See Fig. 7) 


TABLE XVIir 

NO-LOAD LOSSES—LEADS CONNECTED AND ONE HIGH-TENSION 

TERMINAL GROUNDED 

TRANSFORMER 60 CYCLES, 500 KV-A., 1100/2200 TO 750,000 VOLTS. NO. 630,263 


Kilovolts 
high-tension 
by ratio 

Volts 

low-tension 

Amperes 

low-tension 

Watts 

Generator 

connection 

52.2 

153 

5.19 

638 

440-volt 

104.4 

306 

11.4 

2,470 


157 

460 

18.1 

5,550 


157 

460 

18.7 

5,450 

1150* volt 

209 

613 

25.1 

9,820 


266 

772 

32.7 

15,700 


297 

875 

37.2 

20,100 


335 

982 

41.9 

25,700 


370 

1087 

46.1 

35,400 


376 

1102 

47.5 

38,300 



Temperature of oil 70 deg. cent. (See Fig. 7) 
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NO-LOAD LOSSES-LEADS CONNECTED AND MIDDLE OF HIGH-TENSION 

'TKH nnn VDLTS. NO. 630,263 


Kilovolts 
high-tension 
by ratio 


177.5 

327 

333 

417 

502 


Volts 

low-tension 


Amperes 

low-tension 


497 

916 

978 

1222 

1472 


8.91 

16.9 

18.5 

24.4 

28.45 


Temperature of oil 70 deg. cent 


Watts 

Generator 
connection 1 

3,350 

1150-volt 

11.420 


13.010 


20.870 


30,600 

' _J 

/•./ant.. 


The transformer was next core 

ready for service. normal conditions, 

loss, we may take as the high-tension terminal 

Another set of readings was taken mth one g 

grounded. These curves are plotted in Fig. «, ana 
fre given in Tables XX to XXIII. inclusive. 
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KILOVOLTS 

Kfin irv 1 750 000-VoLT Transformer, 

-No-Load Losses, 500-kv-a., 7&u,uuu 

No. 716642 

Sec Tables XX to XXIII. 

of Fie. 8 is reproduced in 
For comparison the core loss c .^33 ^.^rves of Fig. 7 

Fig. 7. The difference be ween hiSerence between 

stme "curl^s^TFlg" t due"t?the higher temperature in the 
first case. 
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TABLE XX 

CORE LOSS—LOW-TENSION COILS ONLY ON CORE 
TRANSFORMER 60 CYCLES, 500 KV-A., 2500 TO 750,000 VOLTS. NO. 716,642. 


Low-tension 

volts 

Kilovolts 
high-tension 
by ratio 

Amperes 

low-tension 

Watts 

Generator 

connection 

166 

50 

2.24 

165 

440-volt 

333 

100 

3.04 

607 


499 

150 

3.70 

1,234 


499 

150 

3.71 

1,234 

1150-volt 

666 

200 

4.35 

2,025 


833 

250 

4.95 

3,030 


1000 

300 

5.64 

4,180 


1166 

350 

6.45 

5,360 


1166 

350 

5.45 

5,350 

15 35-volt 

1335 

400 

7.29 

7,070 


1500 

450 

8.34 

8,830 


1670 

500 

9.45 

10,550 


1835 

550 

11.5 

12,900 


1835 

550 

11.5 

12,900 

2300-volt 

2000 

600 

13.7 

15,150 


2165 

650 

17.0 

17,760 


2330 

700 

21.5 

20,950 


2500 

750 

27.5 

23,600 


2680 

1 804 

37.4 

28,100 



Temperature of air 19 deg. cent. (See Fig. 8) 


TABLE XXI 

NO-LOAD LOSSES—HIGH-TENSION COILS ALL DISCONNECTED 
TRANSFORMER 60 CYCLES. 500 KV-A., 2500 TO 750.000 VOLTS. NO. 716,642 


Low-tension 

volts 

Kilovolts 
high-tension 
by ratio 

Amperes 

low-tension 

Watts 

Generator 

connection 

166.5 

50 

2.36 

196,5 

440-volt 

333 

100 

3.30 

720 


500 

150 

4.08 

1,520 


666 

200 

4.84 

2,480 


666 

200 

4.80 

2,470 

1150-volts 

833 

250 

5.66 

3,790 


1000 

300 

6.54 

5,280 


1165 

350 

7.60 

7,100 


1334 

400 

9.00 

9,550 


1250 

375 

8.37 

8,430 

2300-volt 

1334 

400 

8.79 

9,210 


1500 

450 

10.4 

11,350 


1666 

500 

12.2 

13,800 


1835 

550 

14.3 

17,250 


2000 

600 

17.2 

20,660 


2170 

650 

20.7 

24,560 


2330 

700 

25.0 

28,710 


2500 

750 

30.7 

35,720 



Temperature of air 19 deg, ceiit. (See Fig. 8) 
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TABLE XXII 

no-load losses-terminals free ,,,,,, 

transformer 60 CYCLES, 500 KV-A.. 2500 T O 750,000 VODTS. NO. 716, ^ 

f 


Low-tension 

volts 


200 

242 

252 

292 

314 

324 

346 

420 

540 

705 

762 

814 

823 

1026 

1223 

1291 


Kilovolts 
high-tension 
by ratio 


60 

72.5 

75.5 

87.5 

94.2 

97.2 
104 

126 

162 

212 

229 

244 

247 

308 

366 

388 


Amperes 

low-tension 


1.66 

2.02 

2.11 

2.55 

2.7 
2.91 
3.18 

3.99 

5.28 

7.1 

7.86 

8.35 

8.5 

10.7 
13.0 

13.7 


Watts 


322 

466 

500 

648 

748 

791 

900 

1260 

1965 

3160 

3662 

4145 

4120 

6360 

8830 

9860 


Generator 

connection 


384-volt 


767-volt 


1150-volt 


Temperature of air 25.5 deg. cent. (See Fig. S) 
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As the insulation losses in all cases are included in the no- 
load readings, no especial determination of them is necessary, 
but it is apparent that it is essential to measure the no-load 
losses at the operating temperature. 

III. Recommendations 

It is recommended that Sections 156 to 159 of the Stand¬ 
ardization Rules be amended as follows: 

The losses in Transformers are: 

1 No-Load Losses, including Core Loss and Dielectric Foss, 
measured with open secondary circuit, at rated frequency and rated 
(full-load) voltage minus Ir, where I = rated current, and r = re¬ 
sistance of primary circuit. There is also a small resistance loss due 

to exciting current in the primary. . . .. . 

a. Core Loss, including hysteresis loss and loss due to eddy currents 

in the steel. . . . . , ^ i ^ 4 .- 

b. Dielectric Loss, energy loss in the insulation due to electrostatic 

stress. 

2 Load Losses, including Resistance Loss and Stray Loss, practic¬ 
ally equal to the impedance losses which are deterrnined by short- 
circuiting the secondary and impressing upon the primary a voltage 
sufficient to send rated load current through the transformer 

a. Resistance Loss, the sum of the Pr losses in the primary and 
secondary windings of a transformer, or in the two sections of the wind¬ 
ing of an auto-transformer, where I = rated load current in the wind¬ 
ing or section of winding, and r ~ resistance. In the primary, I — 
resultant of load current and exciting current. 

h. Stray Loss, the eddy current loss in the copper, and the stray 
losses in the neighboring iron, due to the stray or leakage nux caused 

by the current at rated load. ^ ^ ^ a u 

3 On account of the variation with temperature, all losses should be 

measured at the operating temperature. 
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STRAY LOSSES IN TRANSFORMERS 


. fortescue and w. m. mcconahey 


BY C 


(1) Introduction a ^ 

Tl.e obicc. of tins paper 

evaluating the actual losses m PI regulation. 

operating conditions, and of ^ ^ are influenced by 

The losses in the copper of a transfoinaer a 

several conditions, namely, 

a. Frequency and wave form 

b. Dissymmetry of winding 

c. Permeability of iron 

d. Temperature. ^ ^n-nner that depends on 

a. The portion of the a ?,^g(j(ly.current loss in 

frequency is included in J^^^J^^gect ” in line conductors, and 
the copper, analogous t ^ ^ipcigns. Higher harmonics 

is practically eliminated in care . some effect on these 

in the wave form of impressed ^ are dependent 

losses, as would naturally be expected, since tuey 

upon frequency. _ dissymmetry of winding are confined to 

b. The losses due to dissymmetry ^ gigerent circuits 

transformers with parallel gary are not similarly 

forming the 

disposed with regard to the p J g are of little im- 

These losses are mdependent of fm^ 

portance, since they wil ® ^ , affected by the permeability 

c. The losses in the copper may be ^ffTSesLt tise will be 
of the non. If eddy curren ^g^otion due to a change 

affected by any change in the ^alue of the 

exciting current and thereby the copper lub 
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effects are, however, usually so small as to be negligible except 

d. Temperature will have the effect of increasing the tni 
PR losses and decreasing the eddy-current losses. Where a 
transformer has large eddy-current losses its copper loss should 
be measured if possible at the temperature on which guarantees 
are based. A first approximation to the effect of temperature on 
eddy-current losses may be obtained by considenng them dmectly 
proportional to the conductivity of the copper and correcting for 

temperature accordingly. 

(2) Theoretical Study of Copper Losses in Transformers 
The theory of the transformer depends on that of two mutually 
inductive circuits. A clear understanding of the actions that take 
place in transfonners cannot be obtained without a careful study 
of the theory of such a pair of circuits. It must not be supposed, 
however, that a system of this kind can be made to represent a 
transformer exactly; on account of the peculiar charactenstms 
of iron this is impossible. It furnishes, however, a model suffi¬ 
ciently close to be accurate enough for all practical purposes. 
The resistances and inductances of the two circuits will be 
influenced by frequency, temperature, etc. in the same way as the 
windings of a transformer. Results obtained mathematically 
for such a pair of circuits will apply with almost equal accuracy 

to transformers. ^ . • u 

Let the resistance and inductance of the primary circuit be 

jRi and Li and those of the secondary i ?2 and iz; let the mutual 
inductance be M and the resistance and self-inductance of the 
load on the secondary circuit be Ra and io: let Ci be the value of 
the impressed e.m.f. The differential equations of the two cir¬ 
cuits are 

2,1 AE -j- M + Riii = «i W 

^ it dt 


iU + U) ^ -b -f (Ri + Ro) = 0 


dix 


(2) 


From (2) we have 


M 


d 


d t 


*^2 “ “ 


{JR^ + -^o) + (iz + ■i'o) 


d 


'll 


( 3 ) 


i t 
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Substituting this in ( 1 ) 


U 


d 


yp 


d^ 


df 


d t 


+ R 


(i?2 + -Ro) + {Li + Lo) 
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Cl 


or 




d? 


d f‘ 


Ri 


d^ 


{Ri + Ro) 


{Ri + R<>y - (-^2 + LoY 




d^ 


d F 


d 


“hi 


ii + ' 


d^ 


■{Li + Lq) I ^ f 


{Ri + RoY-{Li + LaY ^ ( 


[ ii^ei 

( 4 ) 


IJ be a Wonic function of time it may be represented by 
thf r^al pit of tb. conrpien variable fnnct.on 

I {{cin +i ] 

1 f /t* thrill then be the real part of the 
The final or stea ^ particular integral of equation 

similar expression afforded ^ Action representing m 

( 4 ) ; or , denoting the complex variable p 

its real part the value of ii by Ii we have equations (6) an ( ) • 

represents the complex variable function the real terrns 

• 4 - +o-nAniici value of ei and Za represents 

• j ^*2' ^^^on^each successive term of the quanti- 

the operation J<a + J w P 

V V 1 r ^ 'Koincr the Same as that in the ii 

ties!. “-I logarithm contained in the term 

of the base of the Napierian mg 

operated on. The values of i?a and La will 

rF 


i?a = Ri + Lo)‘ 


{Ri + Ro) C^) 


rF p^ 


La = Li - 7^4- R^P+lFflLr+LoY 


- {Li + Lo) (8) 
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This gives tteefiectiveresistmceand totortioce on^^^ 
circuit with loaded secondary to the »th hamiomc 

the impressed e.m.f. ..auation (3) may be put into the 

Using the same notation, equario k j 

form ■ V 

V 7 np M __ (9) 

I 2 = — (i?2 + Ra) + j'^P 

If the load resistance and "slmr^circuit, 


have the effective resistance 
that is, 

rPPl^i^ -j?2 

= -Ki + 


( 10 ) 


p^ 


Lb = Li 


L- 


( 11 ) 


rir^nrlinp- be short-circuited and the 
Similarly, if the primary , effective resistance 

current circulated through the secondary, tne 

and inductance will be 


R, == R^ + 


rP P'‘ 

(12) 

Li 

(13) 


The 


secondary terminal e.m.f. under load is 


V V A 

E 2 = A 2o 


The secondary e.m.f. at no load is 


V 

£a = 


jnpM _ 

Ri. +jnpLi ^ 


(14) 


( 16 ) 


by ( 6 ) this is 


V 

T? 


J 


j % p M 


V A 

h 
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and by (9) this is 


V 

-Eo 


{Ri -b J?o) j P (.Ri "b -Eo) r 7 

-73—I—^—TTf— ” 2 -^a 

Ri + jnpLi 


(16) 


From (14) and (16): 


V 

Eo 


V 

£2 


y j (£2 "b Ro) j P (£2 "b £0) 2 
( Ri+jnp £1 “ 


A 

2o 


A A 

or, substituting for Za and Zq, 



V V ( 
£2 = I2 1 


(£2 + j « £ 2 ) + ^^2 ^ 


{Ri-jn 



(17) 


This latter expression gives the basis on which to calculate the 
regulation of transformers. For air coils having mutual induct¬ 
ance it gives exactly the same effective resistance and in(iuctance 
as obtained with short-circuited primary and current circulated 
through the secondary. [See (12) and (13)]. With transformers 
where Li and are functions of the induction it gives the effec¬ 
tive short-circuit resistance and inductance under load conditions, 
and these may be slightly different from those obtained with 

short circuit. ^ 

From (1) we obtain another expression for h 


V 

V El 

” Ri +jnpLi 


j 71 p M 
Ri + jnpLi 


V 

h 


(18) 


V 

j 

-i- in 


j n p M 
Ri +jnpLi 



(19) 


The first term is the open-circuit exciting current; the second 

term is the current obtained in the primary when it is short- 

circuited and current I 2 is sent through the secondary winding. 

If UmUjliin and IJ.'s, denote the effective values of thewth term 

__vv V 

of the series representing each of the quantities Im h and I 2 , and 
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it t,. be the phaee displaeemept between the «th harmomc of 

El and h, we have from (19) 

j,2 = V \\h\:\ 






p2 


\h 


2 » 


2 


n 


tM==- l7mUU2U \ (20) 


VRi^ + n'‘p^Li 


The true copper loss is 

II^ Ra - Ro = 

( ^2^2j|^2 


2U2l\ -Kl 


i 


n j> M- 1 r-LlEU Ri sm (Pn \ + V R^ (21) 

i .o u‘>rT ’2 


+2 ^ I vW +^¥^^ 

1 t«c nu the risht-hand side of equation (21) 
The first two ^ (18), which, as will be shown 

is the copper loss as obtained also be shown to 

later, may be obtained by obtained under short circuit, 

be practically the same as the . ^ssed e.mi. and is 

The fourth term is constant ^ ,^ 1^3 third term is the 

included in the iron l°ss measu 

correction to be made to value of the copper loss. In 

cincuif method, to 0>>*- 

practical application of 

n p M 


1 4- /'VI where 7 ii andti2 are the pri- 
may be taken to be equal to nil i 

mary and secondary turns. 

a/Tttattiring Impedance and Short-Circuit 
( 3 ) Method of Measurin t oao 

Loss UNDER LOA 

It has been shown how the true l^y a correction 

mutually inductive under short circuit. In 

to be added to the f ° obtaining the short-circuit loss 

transformers the old me ° that the condition 

bas been subjected to criticism on the groun 
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of the iron when the transformer is under load as regards permea¬ 
bility is very different from its condition when one winding is 
short-circuited and full-load current circulated through the other. 
Ecjuation (17) fuimishes us with a theoretical basis for obtaining 
the value of the short-circuit losses with conditions of induction 
obtained under operation. As regards mutually inductive circuits 
in air, the difference between the open-circuit voltage of the second¬ 
ary and the full-load voltage as shown by (17) is the mathe¬ 
matical equivalent of the impedance voltage obtained with the 
primary short-circuited and full-load current circulated in the 
secondary winding. With transformers there is a difference be¬ 
tween these two quantities, due to the permeability being differ- 


LOADING TRANSFORMER 



Pig, 1 —Scheme of Connections for Measuring Copper Loss 
AND Impedance Volts of Transformer under Load (Opposition) 
AT Different Power Factors. 


ent at high, and low induction. Thus for transformers (17) gives 
the short-circuiu impedance and short-circuit loss with the same 
induction in the iron as that obtained under load, while ( 12 ) and 
( 13 ) give the resistance and inductance obtained under short 
circuit when the induction is very low. 

With a view to determining whether the conditions in the iron 
produce an appreciable change in the values of the short-circuit 
losses of a transformer, the following method, based on equation 
(17), of measuring impedance volts and short-circuit losses with 
load conditions, was used. Two transformers were loaded by the 
opposition method. A third transformer of like characteristics 
was connected with its primary in multiple with that one of the 
two loaded transformers of which the short-circuit losses and 
impedance under load condition was to be measured. The 
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4: v^tp^tb connected, so tlint tlie 

secondaries of the two trans on ^ .wattmeter, the series 

electromotive forces were oPP°^® ’ . ^ the two loaded 

coil of which was m the the difierence of the 

transformers, had its s un loaded and unloaded trans¬ 
secondary electromotive corrections, reads the 

fonners. The wattmeter ei , condition of induction in 

short-circuit loss corresponding to 

the iron et " “S!Iloadedtramform^^ 

rptairofa'Sale .eaetatot, (See Pi.. >.) 

ai Test Results 

1 Kfi Utr 60-cvcle transformer to ascer- 
Tests were made on a 150 -k - _ short-circuit 

tain if there were any ' 1 load and change in excita- 

losses under different power "^Soe Table I.) 

The first 1500 , 2000 and 2500 ; the 

ing voltages 0 , 500 1000 , - 4 and 1176-4 

respectively 1164 . 4 , ^ .^’,hose values is a little over 

watts. The maximum ^anation ^ith the loss ob- 

1 per cent. The S^st value s ^igg ^atts; it is seen 

tained by the tSs difference is partly due to a differ- 

to be 2| per cent higher T ^ the two teste 

ence in to a £ght difference in the magnetic 

were made and partly unloaded transformers. The 

characteristics of the 1 ^ the measured values at full 

remaining results show a dift 99 per cent, 

load, with power ,.gg^ojrce is due entirely to the 

of a little over 2 per cent. ^ j test. This also is 

rise in temperature of the ^t zero excitation 

the cause of tlieTiifference between the va ue a 

■ a„d that at maximum '1, below. 

The principal results of thes ^ ^ 

• ■+ insc; obtained by standard method.. . 

S>''‘'*-"rc"t‘T by method described, etcitlng volts 

zero. ..■■■■ . '+\^nvtTpr 

maximum excitation, 31 ^ _P _ _ _ 1175.4 

« « 99 per cent power 

factor. 1189.4 

.tiP on a transformer of smaller size with similar 
Tests were made on a rraubi 

results. 


a 


a 


u 


u 


a 


a 
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(5) Practical Formulas 

The following formulas are based on the preceding investiga- 
tion. 


Regulation 


JR = 


sh ort-circuit losses 
rated output 


X 100 




reactance volts 
scondary rated voltage 


X 100 


P.F, == Power factor of load. 

Per cent regulation = (P.F.) IR + Vl — (P.F.)^ IX (22) 
The following correction may be added where a higher degree 
of accuracy is required. 


Correction = 


\{P.F.)IX- ^l-{P.F.y IR\‘^ 

200 



P R AND Stray Losses in Copper 
If we define: 

Im = effective value of primary no-load, exciting current 

1 2 = effective value of secondary load current 

ni = number of primary turns 

^2 == number of secondary turns 

Ri = effective resistance of primary winding, 

(— 

_ \ ni 1 

^ Short-circuit loss 


Total loss in copper 

= short-circuit loss X (1 + 2 ^ —(P.F.)^) (24) 

To illustrate this by an example: suppose a transformer has an 
exciting current of 10 per cent and its short-circuit loss is 2 per 
cent, what will be the correct copper loss at 80 per cent power 
factor, supposing that the portion of the short-circuit loss in the 
primary circuit is 60 per cent of the total value? 
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Per cent copper loss - per cent short-dreuit loss X (1 + 2 

X 0.1 X 0.6 X 0.6) - ^^^^ehreffect of the hysteresis angle, 
The above formula omits the ett ^ - amount added 

which will slightly Hu be notch 

thereby is too small ^ correction is zero, and 

that at 100 per cent power factor factor, ft will 

since efficiencies when efficiencies are re- 

be necessary to make a corrcciion oi 3 - 

quired at low power factors. 


SHORT-CIRCUIT LOSS ™ u^g^g'^OF^^MPRESS^^ RANGING 

SHOWN IN FIG. 1, caTED VALUE, AND WITH POWER FACTORS 

bfwn ro 5 ™ c.»r. 



(6) Recommendations 

In view of the test results 

have been obtained method of obtaining short- 

in recornmendmgth^^^^ , the 

circuit losses in transio hut on account of the 

method described in this paper ^commended, 

inconvenience i^gs and' regulation be cal-: 

It IS iSs and impedance voltage. The 

culated from the short cirm obtain the copper loss 

correction to the snort circu 
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under load may be made according to the practical formula (24) 
which is derived from equation ( 21 ). The regulation may be 
figured according to formula (22), the correction for the quadra¬ 
ture component given by formula (23) being used where required. 
This well-known formula is based on equation (17) and gives 
very nearly exact values when the correction for the quadrature 
component is used. It is very much simpler than other less ac¬ 
curate formulas that are in common use. 

List of Symbols used in Theoretical Discussion 

Li = Primary open-circuit inductance 
La = Secondary open-circuit inductance 
Lo = Inductance of load 

M = Mutual inductance between primary and secondary 
Ri = Primary resistance 
La = Secondary resistance 
Lo = Resistance of load 

ii = Instantaneous value of primary current 
ia = Instantaneous value of secondary current 
ei = Primary impressed e.m.f. 
p = 2 T X frequency 

V 

1 1 = Complex variable expression for primary current 

V 

Ja = Complex variable expression for secondary current 

V 

Im = Complex variable expression for primary open-circuit 
current 

V 

El = Complex variable expression for primary impressed 
e.m.f. 

V 

La = Complex variable expression for secondary normal 
e.m.f. under load. 

V 

Eo == Complex variable expression for secondary no-load 
e.m.f. 

Ji = Effective or root-mean-square value of primary current 

1 2 — Effective or root-mean-square value of secondary cur¬ 

rent 

Im = Effective or root-mean-square value of primary open- 
circuit current 

represent the effeGtive value of the wth 

V V V 

harmonic of the quantities Ii Ja Im 
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1 - r«r simple 

primary to impedance 

at represents an operatio q 

“prnc’iX;^. eX— 

i. - Similar operation to Z. but representing impedance o£ 

circuit _ corresponding to imped- 

R, Lc = Resistance and f^ short-circuited, 
ance of secondary with primary sno 

4 .. _ Phase angk ^^“p,pei are defined in the 

The symbols used in Section 

text. , 
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■n-pT-p-RMTNATION OF LOAD LOSS CORRECTION 

factors FOR ROTATI^ELECTRIC MACHINES 

by E. M. OLIN and S. L. HENDERSON 

It is well known that certain of the losses occurring in rota- 
.Jg lo no .nachi„« can be 'X”; 

iieXrS owing to conditions which develop, as load .s 

SP. a gsalnai inctease in th^ i^s ,,, 

snn. of the separate losses “ ^ss ' 

■"?Ss‘;a'r«r Z. to the load losses of 

ihis paper wm px (describe the methods em- 

certain classes of machines and will descnoe me 

ployed to secure the data. 

The classes considered are the following. 

a Direct-current motors and generators. mnteri 

b. Alternating-current generators and synchronous motors. 

c. Synchronous converters. _ +v,pca tvnes 

At anv riven load the only losses occurring in these yp 
At any g riAtArmined from no-load measure- 

which cannot be loss due to eddies 

ments are the so-called co ^ useful 

set up in the armature conductors by 

currents flowing in these conductors. oresent writers 

In a paper* previously prepared by one of t P 

it WPS proposed to epply empiricdl 

values of core loss and amtature vImS 

under load. ' _______„ 

- of Rotating Electric Machines, E. M. 

Olin, Trans. A. I. E. E., 1912. Vol. XXXI, Part II. p. 1695. 
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Two constants were suggested, the first to be applied to the 
measured no-load core loss to compensate for the increased loss 
due to field distortion under load, the second to be applied to 
the calculated armature Pr loss to compensate for eddies in 
the conductors due to the application of load. These eddies 
include the .secondary losses of commutation as well as those 
set up by useful currents flowing in the conductors. 

Since that paper was written, tests have been conducted with 
a view to establishing the values of these constants. Very 
early during the progress of these tests it was found that it 
would not be practicable to separate the increased loss due to 
load into its two component parts, namely the increase in core loss 
due to field distortion, and the increase in copper loss due to 

eddies in armature conductors. 

In other words, two separate constants could not be de¬ 
termined, as no satisfactory method could be worked out for 
arriving at their values. It was found, however, that in each 
type of machine a fairly uniform ratio exists between the sum of 
these losses as determined from no-load measurements and their 
sum as determined from actual load tests. 

This relation may be expressed thus: At any given load, 

actual core loss + actual armature copper loss 
== X {measured no-load core loss calculated armature Pr loss\ 

where X is a constant depending upon the type of machine 

and upon the magnitude of the load. 

In order to determine the values for this constant, special 

tests were conducted on each type of machine. In these tests 
every possible refinement was employed. The most approved 
methods were used, and the most expert men. All instruments 
were specially calibrated and great care was used to locate them 
where they would not be influenced by stray fields. To avoid 
fluctuations special machines were used to generate the power. 
Each reading is the average of a series of ten readings taken at 
intervals of L seconds. These tests will be referred to through¬ 
out as laboratory ” tests to distinguish them from the ordinary 
commercial tests recorded herein, a large number of which were 
examined with a view to checking further the values for the 

constants. 

Direct-Current Machines 

A convenient way of determining the load losses of direct- 
current generators or motors is by measuring the powei supplied 
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4- rvf rotiBled ixiachities loaded one 

from outside sources to a pa ^ ^ . pumping back ” method, 

against the other by the well-known P coupled 

this test the shafts “ il parallel 

together mechanically , the ^ them by ad- 

Md"^ the required diherence m 



1 • In one the losses are 

There are two ways of ma ^ j[,5 aimawre circuit 

supplied by direct electncal comect 

of the machines under test, calibrated dnymg 

are supplied mechanically by means 

motor, as in Fig- 2. from outside sources rep- 

In either case the power supplied tro 


D'C. PPift^ER SQUS^^ 



-S 

|AM. 

--> 



-OF Direct-Current Machines 

Pjq 2—“ Loading-Bacr ,v 

^ Losses Supplied Mechanically 

u- ri irhQCAc; of the two machines. By a compari- 
resents the combined f tosses as calculated from 

son of these losses With the to 

no-load measurements,^ ^ armature conductors can be de- 
JS^iS” 1 rpo"eSnrrSy .dee In .laraeteristlcs 

""RefeSn^fo Fifu « “ 
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operates as a motor will take a greater arixiature current than 
that operating as a generator by the amount of loss current 
supplied from the outside source. Due allowance must be made 
for this when computing the separate losses. The internal 
voltage of each machine is calculated at any load from the known 
armature current flowing, the resistance of windings and brushes 

and the known terminal voltage. , ^ 

The no-load core loss of each machine corresponding to these 
internal voltages is found by referring to core loss characteristics 
previously determined by the separate driving motor method. 
The Pr losses are computed from the measured resistances 
and the known current flowing in each machine. The frictional 



Pig. 3-— 470-h.p., 500-Volt D-G. Motor, Commutating Pole, 415 

REV. PER. MIN. 

losses can be measured by the separate driving motor method 
or computed from a comparison of the no-load power input 
reading and the core loss characteristics. 

When the losses are supplied mechanically, as shown in Fig. 2, 
the same current circulates in the armature circuit of each 
machine, but the internal voltages are somewhat different. 
The separate losses are computed as before. 

Laboratory tests were conducted on a pair of 470-h.p. direct- 
current commutating-pole motors of the most modern design, 
according to the method described above, with the losses supplied 
mechanically as shown in Fig. 2. The results of this test are 

shown in Fig. 3, and in Table I. 

In addition to the test described above, the readings taken on 
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a pair of 3750-kw, commutating-pole generators which happened 
to be on the test floor at the same time, were carefully gone 
over with a view to getting further information as to the values 
of the constant. 

These generators were tested by the pumping back method 
with electrical loss supply, as shown in Fig. 1. Conditions 
were not as favorable as in the case of the 470-h.p. motors, owing 
to fluctuations of the power circuit supplying the losses, due partly 
to the inertia of the heavy rotors. Hence we have not termed 
this a laboratory test. Nevertheless, fairly satisfactory 
readings were obtained at full load and the value of the correc¬ 
tion factor was found to be 1.32. 

A number of commercial input-output tests were then ex¬ 
amined. Some of these were of motors, with the mechanical 
output measured by Prony brake. Others were of motor- 



A-C. MACHINE NO. 1 A-C. MACHINE NO. U 


Fig. 4—“ Loading-Back” Test of Alternating-Current Machines 

generators, where both input and output were measured elec¬ 
trically. The input-output efficiency was in each case checked 
against the efficiency by separate losses corrected by the factor X, 
using values of this constant as found in the tests just described. 
Table II shows the results of this comparison. 

Alternating-Current Machines 

The load losses of alternating-current generators and syn¬ 
chronous motors may be conveniently arrived at as follows: 
Two machines made from the same specifications (and therefore 
of the same wave form) are rigidly connected together and driven 
from a calibrated motor, as shown in Fig. 4. The rigid connec¬ 
tion between the a-e, machines is made by means of a special 
coupling so arranged that the position of the rotating elements 
with respect to each other can be varied. There will be certain 
positions of the rotors when the armature circuits can be paralleled 
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c „„„ /v.ifi-A-nic; hetween the machines, in other 
without a flow of cross currents 

words, when a condition of other current 

rotors are shifted slightly wrth alU on 

.,nl1 tr^nd to flow between the machines, depending in am 
will fdisplacement between the rotors. 

•"if/rs at £ 

aepaesenta the. 

losses under load conditions. 



Fig. 5—Alternating 


-Current Generator, 160 kv-a., 2400 Volts, 


Ihree-Phase, 60 Cycles, 900 rev. 


PER. MIN. 


ofO’fA ln<^ses as computed from no-load 

By * , L shown in the tests deseribed 

measurements with the lo ^ application of load can be 

above, the increased loss due to the appac 

determined investigation were two 150-kv-a. 

XortCcle belted generators built from the same spec 


fications. 

The tests were conducted as 
4.) Laboratory methods were 
shown in Table HI and Fig. 5. 


described above. (See also Fig. 
employed. The results are as 




TABLE III—LABORATORY TESTS 
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Synchronous Converters 

The methods previously described for determining the load 
losses of direct- and alternating-current motors and generators 
are not well adapted for synchronous converters. Our experi¬ 
ence indicates that the introduction of the necessary boosters 
in the armature leads complicates the situation to such an ex¬ 
tent that the results cannot be relied upon. 

For this class of machines the straight input-output method 
was used, with the following modification. Two identical syn¬ 
chronous converters were used, one operating d-c. to a-c. to feed 
a second machine operating as a straight converter. The ad¬ 
vantages are: first, the wave forms of the power circuit (the d-c. 
to a-c. converter) and of the other converter (the a-c. to d-c. con- 



Fig. 6—-Input-Output Test of Synchronous Converters 

verter) ai"e identical; second, the ove-rall efficiency of the two 
synchronous converters can be computed by a comparison of 
the direct-current input with the direct-current output. This 
is an advantage, for d-c. measuring instruments are more reliable 
and give steadier readings than the" a-c. instruments. Fig. 6 
shows the scheme of connections used for this test. 

The laboratory tests were made on 60-cycle non-commuta- 
ting-pole synchronous converters. Two different pairs of syn¬ 
chronous converters were tested and the results are shown in 
Tables IV and V and in Pigs. 7, 8, 9 and 10. At each load, ten 
readings were taken at ten-sec. intervals and an average taken for 
each point. It will be seen that the results in the two tests check 
very well together and go to show that the load loss is small, up 
to and including full load. Gn the heavy overloads serious spark¬ 
ing at ftheibrushes occurs and the load loss factor increases rapidly. 






TABLE IV 

LABORATORY TESTS—DETERMINATION OF CONSTANT X —SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTERS 
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OLlN AND NBNDERSON: 

The results from a number of commercial tests of 60-cycle 
synchronous converters are shown in Table VI. The efficien¬ 
cies by input-output in all cases check very closely with those 
computed from the separate losses, using the correction factor 
1.1 at full rated output, the value indicated by the laboratory 

tests. 



7—Synchronous Converter, 200 kw., 625 Volts, 60 Cycles, 
Three-Phase, 1200 rev. per. min., Non-Commutating Pole 



60 Cycles, Three-Phase, 1200 rev. per. min., Non-Commutating 

Pole 


No labomtey-tgsts were made on 25-eycle synchronous con¬ 
verters or on commutating-pole converters of either frequency. 
Results from a number of commercial tests shown in Table VII 
seem to indicate, however, that if there is any load loss on 25- 
C 5 "c!e converters it is so small that it may be neglected. 
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7ig 9—Synchronous Converter, 200 kw., 675 Volts, CO Cycles, 



10—Synchronous Converter Inverted, 200 kw., 575 Volts 

IlG. 10 b\NCHRUNUu= 1 onn »TIV PER MIN NON-COMMUTA-TING 

60 Cycles, Three-Phase, 1200 rev. per. min., inun 

Pole 







60-CYCLE SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTERS—COMMERCIAL TESTS—FULL-LOAD READINGS 
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Readings were taken at difEerent loads on a ® 

ting-pole machine during a temperature ^fst while the me 
were swinging somewhat due to variations in the ^PP ^ 

The results from these readings axe plotted in Fj'J 25 cvcle 

curve further indicated that load loss in the case of 2o-cyde 
converters is a negligible quantity and that the efficiency ca c - 
lated from the separate loss without correcting factors is suf 
ficiently accurate for all commercial purposes. 



t7,r. 11 —Synchronous Converter, 500 kw., 600 Volts, Six-Phase, 

i c\cS. Z Z p... «... C0.«.T„..c Pop..-Co.M«c,.. 

Test 


Synchronous Converter as D-C. Generator 

In addition to the straight input-output 
above, a second test was made on the same sy 

verters, operating them as direct-current machines^ (See 1 ) • 

The shafts of the two converters were coupled “ 

chanicaliy and the pair of machines was ^ 

d-c. motor-generator. A direct comparison of the 
this type as a synchronous converter and as a d-c^ g 
thus obtained. The results are given m Figs. 9 an d 

show very well the increase in load loss when operating as direct 

current machines. 








TABLE VIII. MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS—COMMERCIAL TESTS—FULL-LOAD READINGS. 
X for direct-current generator = 1.3 X for synchronous motor — 1.1 
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Motor-Generator Sets 
A number of motor-generator sets were 
Slants determined from the laboratory tests were 
sum of the no-load core set fmm 

losses of each machine. The -.oi-Ari \Mith the 

the corrected losses was theo calculated and compa 

Lcr-all efficiency from the input-output reatogs taken durmg 

rartmmprrial tests The results are shown in Table Viii. 
commercial tests. _ ti discrep- 

While an examination of these results si u 
ancies, it must be remembered that the 
merely of the commercial variety and aie pioba y 
correct as average tests of that desciiption. 



AM. 


SYNCHRONOUS CONVERTER OPERATING 
AS D-e.GENERATOR 


CONVERTER OPERATING 
AS D-0. .MOTOR 


A.S 


Fig 12-Input-Output Test of Synchronous Converters 

Direct-Current Machines 

Recommendations 

Ao f. rp<;ult of our investigation we suggest the use of correc- 

namely-a-c. generators, synchronous :/^^,,ee\ion 

rl.ra -motors and synchronous converters. ■ The said coire 

factors to be applied to the sum of the no-load core oss an 
factors to be app from no-load measurements of 

mSy Srrcct for well-dcsig ucd nppamtus of the types men t^ 

_ _—--—--- i Value of constant ( 


Fractional loads 


Direct-current generator 1 
Direct-current motor ) 

Alternating-current generator i^Stranded conductors 
Synchronous motor J 

fCO-cycle synchronous converter 

All 25-cycle synchronous converters^--^ ^ _ ^„i-rent 

---- T deeo strap conductors, m which the ea y 

* Does not apply to machines with deep s p 

loss in the copper may he 'ai-g® ■ ^ ^ oofflixmtating-pole type not completed. 

t Non-commutating-pole type, iesxs 
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These values apply only to well-designed machines, as shown 

by moderate losses, low temperatures and satisfactory behavior 
at the commutator. 

In the case of machines having undue temperature elevations 
or those showing faulty commutation, the load losses may be of 
considerable magnitude and the above constants will not hold 
good. Such machines should be investigated individually, ac¬ 
cording to the method described herein, if the true efficiency is 
to be determined. 
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tiL of the American Institute of EUctrecal 
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load losses of alternating-current 

generators 


by W. J. foster and EDGAR KNOWLTON 

About twenty years ago E began load that were 

ers of alternators that certain ° ” taken into consider- 

not included among the natural to give to these 

ationmdetermiiungtheeffi y^^^ reactions set 

losses the name load losses, conditions of load, 

„p by the cuuent in the f^^Senlated ditectly 

and cannot be reproduced on p ^ armature 

from measured current and to that 

and field. The current m t^e armatu P^i^^rt-circuiting 

of any load could be exciting cur- 

the armature terminals an m ro something more 

rent into the field winding. Hence, ^ 15 on short 

aconate, it became 

circuit in the same manner would exist under 

take these as indicative of t _ circuit are 

actual load. Obvious^, ^^^o^edtirto take a fraction 

of the short-circuit losses as "®_,opi amount. 

Jcs'" m:“dttXbted?y deficient in at least two partreu- 

The letemmaticn rf it^iS'm^re'Sance) 

(corrected though it may b ^ ation of that existing un¬ 
can be “ reaction when the flux is distorted 

Zd oi varying density across the magnetic circuit. 

503 
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2. No satisfactory method havS yet been evolved of measuring 
the eddy currents that may be produced directly by the current 
in the armature under the load conditions. 

However, it may be said that any alternator that has high 
load losses under normal load conditions, will have high losses 
under short circuit. Another good criterion of the design in the 
matter of load losses is the static impedance test with field re- 
moved, using wattmeters to measure the energy input. 

That load conditions affect the hysteresis losses, becomes very 
apparent when we consider the case of an unbalanced condition 
of load between the phases or the exaggerated condition of 
single-phase load, where the pulsating m.m.f. produces a flux of 
double frequency, thereby introducing losses in parts of the mag¬ 
netic circuit which are free from losses in the open-circuit con¬ 
dition of uniform flux. That load conditions have a tendency 
to increase eddy current losses has been shown by the high 
temperatures of many alternators in actual service, where the 
temperature increments are greater than they should be if only 
what may be called legitimate losses existed. In some cases 
temperatures have produced charring of insulation and rapid 
deterioration where the heating, due to the Pr alone, should be 
conservative, and where the determination of segregated losses, 
and possibly heat runs on open circuit under what was taken to 
be equivalent heating, gave no indication of trouble from ex¬ 
cessive temperatures. 

Load losses may be deflned as all losses due to the presence 
of current in the armature windings in excess of the following i 

Open-circuit core loss at rated +/r potential. 

of armature and field due to the actual resistance of the 
circuits. 

The load losses may be regarded as made up of two compo¬ 
nents; the necessary or legitimate, and the illegitimate. The 
first of these is small and hardly worth considering in its effect 
on the efficiency. The second may be so large as to materially 
lower the efficiency and seriously impair the life of the machine. 
On the other hand, the second component may be appreciable, 
and one to be reckoned with in determining the efficiency, and yet 
be desirable to introduce into the design. For instance, a solid 
is often preferable to a sectionalized conductor, since the addi¬ 
tional eddy current loss may be compensated for by greater net 
cross-section. Even though this compensation be partial, no 
greater heating may result, due to the better transfer of heat to 
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repairs. j^^^ermination of Load Losses 

In a well-designed machine the 

is so small compared with the ^ ^ ^ q-his has been 

determine it by direct measurement of input. 

shown by numerous trials. machines of the enclosed 

A method has been “moved by the 

type where the consists in measuring 

air passing through the estimating the 

the volume and temperatu 

losses from the specific he tierceiitao-es of error 

are the following sources of error. The pementa.e 

given apply to the ordinary commercial test. 

given PH y (amount unknown). 

Transfer of heat to the room iroug presence of moisture 

Difference in the specific heat of air due 

0. th. voiun,. of .if (.t outgoing 

Determining the average temperature of the ingo g 

air (at least 5 per cent eiror). ri-nc-ir^Archie 

With these errors it is evident that load losses of considerabl 

A modification which the losses can 

the machine at some no-load cond 
be easily determined; also run the 

difference in the temperature rises calculated 

from the a^S -h a any abnormal load 

SrSuld i « Tb. aufbom boweveo, ba,e Ud ao 

opportunity to ““I®'there has been devised a 

nmnter of other methods based on the 

The alternator is run in such a ““““‘^f^^^^Saorload 
current densities and all re^trons The 

and the energy measured be on y obtained by the 

excess of '“‘loss mSttoHm represent the true load losses 
usual segregated loss metnoa . a. ^i+h more than usual 

Several tests of this hature Imve h^ tecSption of the 

care, for the purposes of this papen A g 

tests follows and a comparison of the result g 
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Segregated Loss Method 

The A. I. E. E. method of detefmining the total losses con¬ 
sists in obtaining the various losses under partial load conditions 
and taking their sum as the total loss, making ^rtain a ow 
ances for the load losses. The. following A. I. E. E. rules relate 

to the losses; 

102 Bearing Friction and Windage. The o1 

friction and windage (which ' 3 ® 'considered as 

the load) is conveniently measured by driving 

independent motor, the output of which may be suitably determ ^ . 

106 Core Losses. In machines these losses 

on open circuit and at a voltage equal to the ra » strength 

a generator, and -Ir in a motor, where I denotes the current strengtn 
an^r denotes the internal resistance of the machine. Thy should 
■Ka m^^oQurpri at the correct speed and voltage, since they da 
uLX vary inhny defe^^^^ proportion to the speed or to the vo tage 

107 Note. The total losses in bearing friction ’ ug “/e- 

friction, magnetic friction and g the machine with the 

termined by a single measuremen ^ indeoendent motor, 

field excited, either as a motor, or by means of an indepenaeru 

ina PVTA.RDATION Method. The no-load iron, friction, and windage 

108 RETARDATION ivijiittuu. -Rpta-Aation Method, in which the 

losses may be segregated by the -f ‘ to about 

generator should be brought up to full spe ( Lf+-o.r cutting off the 
fo per cent above full speed) 

time curve can be pE^^ed. ^ J^®°J^jt„tioii- from the second curve 
same manner, but with full field exata , _ i - found in the 
the iron losses may he found by subtracting the losses louna 

first carve. 

IW The speed-time curves can be plotted botb^^-dcaily^by^bahog 
a small separately excited Limner ‘ when the retard- 

Sef©e.t'L7h“'.JL“ 

110 Arm.atdre-Resistance Loss. This Ty,. the 

pPr. where r resistance of V® p number 

current in each armature circuit or brancn, anu jj 

of armature circuits or branches. 

1 T oAT^ T The load losses may be considered as the difference 

bekeen toe Sal TsLs under load and the sum of the losses above 

Specified. 

IIG Estimation of Lo.ad Losses. While the load losses cannot well 
be determined individually, they may be considerable and, *o'efoKd 
their joint influence should be determined by observation. Tli s Cein 
be done bv operating the machine on short 

CLirrent that is, bv determining what may bt called the snor 
circuit core loss ’ ’ ‘ With the low field intensity and great lag of 
cuTent existing in this case, the load losses are usually greatly ex- 

aggerated. 

117 One-third of the short-circuit core loss may, as an approximakon, 
and in the absence of more accurate information, be assumed as the 

load loss. 
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Tn order to have a comparison of the value of the short-circuit 
core loSla the other armature losses, there have been prepared 
t 1;, i la II on 25- and 60-eyde generators, respeeUvely. 

The aeeuracy of the indiyidnal determinations nmy be 
ihc accuracy oi probable that the average of all the 

but they are given, as it is p horizontal lines 

values is approximately correct. The data on non 
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TAB! E II. OPEN-CIRCUII', SHORT- 

ALTERNATING-CURRENT TWO- 


CIRCUIT. AND Dr LOSSES OF 60-CYCLE 
AND THREE-PHASE GENERATORS. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 




Losses in per cent of kv-a. 




Core losses 





Kv-a. 

Volts 




Dr 

Total 




Open 

Short 

h of 

arm. 

3+5+6 




cir. 

cir. 

s.c. 



1 

318 

2300 

H 

1.41 

0.52 

0.17 

1.18 

2.76 

2 

625 

2300 

1.59 

0.71 

0.24 

1.10 

2.93 

3 

1875 

2300 

1.38 

1.68 

0.56 

0.38 

2.22 

4: 

937 

600 

1.60 

0.96 

0.32 

0.66 

2.58 

5 

937 

2300 

1.45 

1.18 

0.06 

0.44 

2.28 

6 

420 

2300 

1.37 

0.18 

0.06 

1.10 

2.56 

7 

1250 

2300 

1,55 

0.90 

0.30 

0.92 

2.77 

8 

1563 

480 

1.31 

0.83 

0.28 

0.69 

2.28 

9 

1563 

2300 

1.31 

0.83 

0.28 

0.51 

2.10 

10 

480 

600 

1.63 

1.06 

0.35 

1.19 

3.17 

11 

2000 

2300 

1.04 

0.29 

0.10 

0.62 

1.76 

12 

635 

2300 

1.48 

0.43 

0.14 

1.06 

2.68 

13 

793 

2300 

1.51 

0.72 

0.24 

0.55 

2.33 

14 

2500 

4.80 

1.30 

0.25 

0.08 

0.40 

1.78 

15 

2500 

2300 

1.82 

0.43 

0.14 

0.41 

2.37 

16 

2500 

6600 

1.85 

0.09 

0.03 

0.33 

2.21 

17 

600 

600 

1.98 

0.50 

0.17 

1.18 

3.33 

18 

600 

480 

2.63 

1.32 

0.44 

1.34 

4.41 

19 

3125 

2300 

1.63 

0.99 

0.33 

0.40 

2.36 

20 

3125 

2300 

1.66 

0.34 

0.11 

0.35 

2.12 

21 

635 

4150 

1.99 

0.64 

0.21 

1.18 

3.38 

22 

480 

11000 

2.53 

0.26 

0.09 

1.65 

4.27 

23 

370 

600 

1.49 

0.22 

0.07 

1.52 

3.08 

24 

720 

600 

2.87 

1.15 

0.38 

0.94 

4.19 

25 

600 

11000 

2.53 

0.25 

0.08 

1.47 

4.08 

26 

540 

220 

2.28 

0.95 

0.32 

1.27 

3.87 

27 

1920 

2300 

1.61 

1.32 

0.44 

0.54 

2.59 

28 

720 

600 

1,54 

0.25 

0.08 

1.15 

2.77 

29 

6250 

4000 

0.96 

0.43 

0.14 

0.31 

1.41 

30 

1275 

11000 

1.51 

0.74 

0.25 

1.00 

2.75 

31 

1200 

10000 

2.73 

0.38 

0.13 

0.98 

3.84 

32 

1440 

2300 

1.83 

1.25 

■ 0.42 

0.73 

2.98 

33 

8333 

2200 

1.05 

0.53 

0.18 

0.31 

1.54 

34 

1200 

2300 

1.50 

0.49 

0.16 

1.34 

3.02 

35 

6000 

2300 

0.91 

0.51 

0.17 

0.53 

1.61 

36 

9000 

4600 

1.00 

0.13 

0.04 

0.30 

1.34 

37 

3000 

2300 

1.33 

0.47 

0.16 

0.75 

2.26 

38 

12000 

6600 

1.18 

0.24 

0.08 

0.32 

1.58 

39 

14000 

4600 

0.87 

0.05 

0.02 

0.31 

1.20 

40 

14000 

6000 

1.45 

0.09 

0.03 

0.24 

1.72 

41 

15000 

4150 

0.70 

0,48 

0.16 

0.36 

1.22 

42 

15000 

7000 

0.91 

0.15 

0.05 

0.25 

1.21 

43 

15000 

11431 

1.45 

0.34 

0.11 

0.20 

1.76 

44 

7800 

4000 

1.28 

0.55 

0.18 

0.50 

1.96 

45 

9800 

6900 

1.58 

0,72 

0.24 

0.40 

2.22 

46 

12000 

6600 

1.72 

0.20 

0.07 

0.32 

2.11 

47 

6600 

4000 

1.89 

0.43 

0.14 

0.53 

2.56 

Average 

4111 

3670 

1.58 

0.58 

0.19 

0.72 

2.49 


Number o£ machines above the average short-circuit core loss, 18. 
Number of machines below the average short-circuit core loss, 29. 
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A description of Tables I and II fdlows^ continuous » or 
Pnliimti 1 Kv-a. rating. This is on rne 

“ single rating ” basis, which is bemg considered 

in the present revision of rules. 

l Op^drLit core loss at rated + Ir volts (in per 

4. StorlSntt core losl at rated current (in per cent of 

kv-a. rating. 

5 One-third of the values in column 4. ^ 

l: Siciated Pr loss of amurture at rated current rn 

per cent of the kv-a. rating. 

“ 7 Total of columns 3,5, and 6. ' 

In addition to the data given in Tables ^ 
few accurate tests made, the results of which are included 

Table III. Segeegated Loss Method 

This method differs from the segregated loss method in that 
J^^active drop of the armature current is taken into accoim • 

"L is taken a. 
plus IR drop plus IX drop. The 1 A drop 

follows: ^ field to pass full-load current through 

the armature when it is short-cmcuite 
= ampere-turns of armature reaction. 

= angle of lag between volts and cmrent. 

= IX drop which is the volts from the no-load satur 

tion curve corresponding to A-R- 
= rated volts. 

volts at which the co re loss is taken. 

: 4 - -b 2 F a sin (f) 

See Table III for results of tests. 

Phase Characteristic Method 

This method of ^ 

rent generator as a synchronou ^ 

load at rated voltage ^th field under- and 

the above condM there is 

over-excited, rrom tne avci ^n^rp-v innut 

subtracted the Ar of the armature wmdmg and the energy rnpu 

at unity power factor and rated voltage. 

See Table III for results of tests. 


Let A 
R 

<l> 

X 


V 
V„ 

V m 
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Circulating Energy Method 
This test consists in coupling two alternators mechanically 
and electrically, and belting a direct- current motor ^ ^the com 
bination to supply the losses. The angle of the two rotors is 
shifted by means of slots in the coupling so that rated current 

will flow with rated volts at unity power factor. ^ _ 

The losses of the two machines are determined by the input 

from the driving motor. 

See Table III for the results of tests. 

TABLE III. 

^a-dttwttt TFSTS by several DIFFERENT METHODS OF 
OE^eSiSg L O^^LO^SEf 60 - CYCLE ALTERNATORS. 

4 5 6 

Losses in per cent kv-a. 


1 . 2 3 


Phase kv-a. Rev. per 

min. 

1 

3 860 720 

2 

Excess loss 

3 

^ short circ. core loss 

4 

Total load losses 

5 

1 600 720 

6 

Excess loss 

7 

^ short circ. core loss 

8 

Total load losses 

9 

3 300 600 

10 

Excess loss 

11 

^ short circ. core loss 

12 

Total load losses 

13 

3 110 900 

14 

Excess loss 

15 

J short cir. core loss negligibl 

16 

Total load losses 


Seg. 


0.151 

0.151 


1.300 

1.300 


Mod. 

seg. 


0.099 

0.099 


0.035 

0.151 

0.186 


0.025 

1.300 

1.325 


0.063 

0.099 

0.162 


0.055 

0.055 


Phase 

Circ. 

char. 

energy 

0.302 

0.49 


3.82 

0.150 

0.29 


0.359 


Description oe Table III 


Column 1. Number of phases. 

. “ 2. Capacity in kv-a. 

“ 3. Revolutions per minute. 

“ 4. Losses in per cent of kv-a. by the segregated method. 

Note that all losses are in actual per cent. For 
instance the loss for line 3 in this column is 1.3 kw. 
“ 5. Losses by modified segregated method. 

“ 6. Losses by phase characteristic method. 

“ 7. Losses by the circulating energy method. 




^; 13 ] GENERATOR LOAD LOSSES 

Line 1. Rating of the alternator. ^ ^ 

“ 2. Excess core losses. The open-circuit core loss at 

(rated + I r + I x, potential) — the open-circuit 
core loss at (rated + If* potential). 

« 3. One-third of short-circuit core loss. 

“ 4. Total load losses as determined by the various 

methods. 



Lines 5 to 8 inclusive: These give the same _ relative data 
as lines 1 to 4 inclusive; the difEerence being t 
1 to 4 refer to three-phase, and 5 to 8 to single-phase opera¬ 
tions of the same generator. _ 

Lines 9 to 12 inclusive; These give the same relative data o 

a 300-kv-a. alternator as lines 1 to 4 inclusive. , _ 

Lines 13 to Id inclusive: These give the same relative data on 
a 110-kv-a. alternator as lines 1 to 4 inclusive. __ ^ ^ 

As a matter of interest there have been 
inclusive, which relate to the charactenstics of the machine 
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Tests have recently been made on two 60-cycle, 300-kv-a^ 
3600-rev. per min., 2300-volt steam-turbine-dnven generatms. 
These machines have laminated cylindrical rotors, woun w 
Spoils per pole. The air gap is 0.3125 in. (f 
ature slots are 0.58 in. (14.7 mm.) and the field slots 0.50 . 

tlrioilwie determined by the circulating energy method. 

All average of several careful tests gave. 


Load Loss 

Short-Circuit Core Loss 


Watts 


3450 

2500 


Per cent of 
kv*a. Rating 

1.15 

0.83 


UJUUi O-WAX -- 

In estimating the load loss core loss was taken at rated 
+ Ir volts, according to present A. I. E. E. Rule 106, p g 

^Inlhi'crsTthe load loss is 38 per cent greater than the short- 
circuit core loss. 

Summary 

The circulating energy method is a fom of mpuboutput 
test which eliminates the errors due to the measurem 

energy equal to the capacity of the machine. ^ , 

maoWnes ate available, the authors consider it the best 

Th^S^^ Aaracteristic method is faulty, due to the dMt, 
of obtaSung accurate wattmeter readings at 

The total short-circuit core loss agrees ^ ^ +lqA qno 

by the circulating energy method for the 

kv-a. three-phase generators. It is to be regretted that careful, 
«;hort circuit core loss and circulating energy tests could no e 
made'on several polyphase --f ^ 

nnrp loss such RS thosc Oil Hiies 6 and 11, Table , ? 

and 27 Table II . A single-phase short-circuit core loss taken on 
the 860-kv-a. three-phase generator mentioned above, sEowe 
Unexpectedly high values. This led to the 
circulating energy test with a single-phase load. The 
a PTe6iii6iit of tlic two is shown in Fi^* • . 

"Xsll number of careful te* 

make for this paper does not warrant any f ^^°^ble 

determination of load losses w established to 

Investigations should continue unt 

cover such cases. 
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NOTES ON STRAY LOSSES IN SYNCHRONOUS 

machines 


BY F. K. BRAINARD 


Since the Institute rule of determining “ load lo^,” "‘Jj 

w TcSfLstVotynS'r'SLTsT:'made with the 
ofdrt eimining, if possible, “ae 

probable relationship cannot 

machine, and the measured loss on short-circuu wn 

be accounted for by armature IR- i r +ca tVip followine 

These losses are probably due almost en ire y 

^T^^Eddy current loss in the armature conductors. _ ^ther 

A. B. Field, Transactions A. I. E. E., 190 , . P 

b Eddy current and hysteresis loss due^ to 

^ • ' 4 - -^o-fho nf tVip machine not intended to 

armature coils getting into parts of ,, 

carry magnetic flux, such as coil suppor s, , , ^ change 

c. Extra eddy currenfand hysteresis loss due to the change 

in distribution of flux in the magnetic circui . + ^ 

The eddy current factor for each machine was ^ 

cording to Field and the tests were arma- 

to determine the law of variation of-short-circuit loss witn 

ture current. marhines it was found 

In the case of slow or ino P ^ of the armature 

that the loss varied practically as the squa 

X A fVip citrav loss unaccounted for by cause j 

current and that the stray ii negligible. The loss 

mentioned above was small and usua y ^ g 

due to cause (b) will be small in this case on accou 

^ r\. 


Q 
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relatively short ends of the coils. Hence it would appear that 
the stray loss due to cause (c) in low-speed machines is negligible 
or can practically be eliminated by proper constmction of arma¬ 
ture cores. 

In the case of high-speed turbo-alternators the loss unac¬ 
counted for by eddy currents in the conductors is large, and short- 
circuit tests made with and without end shields indicate that 
cause (b) previously mentioned is mainly responsible. In one 
case removal of the end shields reduced the loss on short-circuit 
28 per cent. Hence it would seem that even in this case there 
is very little stray loss in the core of a well-built machine. 

For any synchronous machine the loss due to the '' Field 
effect ” is probably practically the same on load as on short- 
circuit for the same armature current. The same undoubtedly 
applies to the loss due to flux from the armature coils getting into 
the unlaminated parts of the machine. However, the loss due 
to change in distribution of the magnetic flux is probably con¬ 
siderably greater on short-circuit than with the same armature 
current at full voltage; but since this part of the stray loss can 
probably be reduced to a negligible amount by proper design and 
workmanship, it would seem that the Institute rule should be 
modified to make stray loss equal to, say, one half of the difler- 
ence between the measured short-circuit loss and the calculated 
PR loss, instead of one third of this difference as at present. 

Then the total losses in any synchronous machine would be 
determined as follows: 

1. Core loss, windage and friction, determined b}^ driving the 
machine with a separate motor at normal speed and normal 
voltage with the armature open-circuited. This to be assumed 
constant at all loads. 

2. Armature resistance loss and stray loss, determined by 
driving the machine at normal speed with the armature short- 
circuited and with sufficient excitation to cause full-load armature 
current to flow. Of course the power required to drive the 
machine unexcited should be deducted so as not to include wind¬ 
age and friction twice. 

3. Field excitation loss to be calculated from the field resis¬ 
tance hot, the amperes excitation being determined from the 
regulation curves. 

It has been suggested that in the case of turbo-alternators there 
is an additional loss under load which does not appear on either 
open-circuit or short-circuit, due to the increased leakage flux 
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froTTi the field resulting from the greater exciting current. How¬ 
ever, no attempt has been made, to the writer’s knowledge, to 
measure this loss, but the probable existence of it should serve 
as an additional argument for taking more than one third of the 
short-circuit core loss ” as stray loss. 

The following table gives the results of a number of short- 
circuit tests on various machines. The column headed “ » ” 
is the exponent in the equation kw. = al^ obtained by plotting 
ui)on logarithmic paper, where kw. = total loss on short-circuit, 
I armature current and a and n are constants. 


1 


Rating of generator 

Calculated 
armature 
copper *loss 
at full 
load 

Kv-a. 

Volts 

Phases 

Cycles 

Rev. 

per 

min. 

2100 

2300 

3 

25 

107 

22.4 

100(1 

2300 

3 

25 

94 

17 

250 

1100 

[ 2 

60 

120 

5.8 

250 

480 

3 

60 

120 

8.2 

H75 

600 

3 

60 

120 

9.9 

fiOO 

240 

3 

25 

125 

8.1 

GOO 

2300 

3 

60 

150 

7.6 

SOO 

4150 

3 

60 

600 

3.1 

:iOQ 

4150 

3 

60 

600 

3.1 

400 

7500 

3 

30 

150 

9.9 


Measured 
short-cir~ 
cuit loss 
with 
full load 
current 

n 

Short- 
circuit loss 

Calc. I^R 

Eddy 
current 
constant 1 

25.7 

2.16 

1.15 

1.29 

19 

1.86 

1.12 

1.12 

5.7 

2.15 

0.98 

1.00 

8.2 

1.95 

1 

1.03 

10.5 

2.07 

1.06 

U.OO 

11,7 

2 

1.44 

1.30 

9.2 

2.07 

1.21 

1.19 

4.2 

1.61 

1.35 

1.00 s 

3.1 

1.95 

1 

1.00 

9.5 

1.99 

0.96 

1.00 


» The calculated copper loss is based upon 50 deg. cent, coil temperature. A^^e tem- 


thin. 
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STRAY LOSS IN DIRECT-CURRENT COMMUTATING 

MACHINES 


BY H. F. T. ERBEN AND H. S. PAGE 

Du,„, ILe past two ye- « 

Sion on the subject of load loss familiar 

have arisen as to its nature loss might imply 

1l‘''f‘^L'lSs1cirriL“in a machine'other than the no-load 

all of the losses occumu^ fVip subiect -under 

^etLardisa- 

tTSeVo^te A. I E. E. will be referred to in this paper as 

" rd~nf —aSrC- 

divided into two elements; fet reversal of current 

sisting of such losses as arise J _ <. loss due 

in the coils undergoing commutation and seco 
to flux distortion,” resulting from the action ot arma 

on main field flux. ^ j 4 .V. 0 + fhp mirrent in tbe coils be 

Perfect commutation demands that th. ^ ^ •-n-ium 

reversed in such a as 

of commutation loss depends upon ‘““"“S^ed in 

this ideal condition. This latter condtbon ,s oMy 

cases where the •! in them whose in- 

through such a flux that an ^ opposite in direction 

, stantaneous values are ^ con^ion is most closely 

to their own self-induction. Sue ^aohines and in con- 

obtained in the modem “ S neglected. In 

sequence the so-called commutation loss can be g 
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machines of the non-commutating pole type, where it is most 
difficult to obtain the correct commutating flux, it is obvious 
that commutation loss may be of considei-able magnitude, as 
frequently the current is not properly reversed during commuta¬ 
tion. Even if the correct commutating flux is obtained for a 
a given load on such a machine it does not vary in such propor¬ 
tion to the current as to be correct for other loads. Non-com- 
mutating pole machines will, therefore, have one element of tlie 
stray loss which is at a maximum at some fixed load but which 
will increase very rapidly at different loads. 

A fair example of flux distortion is shown in Fig. 1. The sym¬ 
metrical curve shown in solid line represents the flux distribution 
at no-load as obtained by the oscillograph. The corresponding 
broken line curve shows flux distribution at full load. It will be 
seen readily that with the iron worked through an entirely dif- 




s 


ferent cycle at full-load than at no-load the hysteresis and eddy 
current losses will be altered. The maximum flux density in the 
teeth at no-load represented by 0 A is raised 30 per cent to 40 
per cent as represented by 0 B, thereby increasing the hysteresi 
OSS and causing additional leakage through the slots with a re 
sultant increase in eddy current loss in the copper. 

In order to make efficiency tests taking stray losses into 
account it is necessary to load the machine to its full capacity, 
caiefullyobservingeither theinput andoutput,or, if two duplicate 

bv may be observed directly 

2 the machines under test have 
the fields separately excited At IaoU • , 

As load if f power for all the losses except excitation. 

tbf^^ f ’ T'f"' armature 

current, the counter e.m.f. of machines A-A hem? kent alike 

M supplies additional power to compensate for the stray ’loss, 
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thus allowing both machines to be fully loaded. Instruments 
indicating the losses are entirely independent of those measuring 
S ioS consecueatly losses can be observed with a 

^^This paper will present data showing the magnitude of stray 
ims p p tvoes of “direct-current machines 

‘“d ° ™X™HTon«t2s,” and from these data it trill 

be possible to r^e- 

for iveneraluse in determining this loss. From facts later pre 
s^S iTbe seen that the actual value is such that qutte an 

error in its estimation is permissible. . 

Input-output tests for efficiency are very expensive and fre¬ 
quently give inconsistent results. Errors of observation di- 
^ fri IffLf the determination of efficiency by this method, and 
Ttl fampJe o^rpossibilities of error the foUowmg taHe 
is given, showing results on 37 motors tested by the bra 

method. 


H.p. output 

2.01 

2.03 

3.1 

3.1 

2.99 

3.00 

4.97 

4.93 

4.94 

4.95 
7.7 
7.72 
7.4 
7.4 

10.08 

10.23 

9.62 

9.62 

14,9 

15 

15.15 

15.07 


H.p. stray loss 

4- 0.0080 

— 0.0264 

— 0.0403 

4 0.034 

4 0.0508 
_ 0.117 
4 0.0249 

4 0.045 
4 0.1475 

4 0.0638 

— 0,0231 

— 0.0077 

4 0.0074 

4 0.0444 
4 0.0201 
4 0.113 

— 0.279 

— 0.192 

4 0.313 

— 0.166 
4 0.273 
— 0.181 


output 

H 

.p. stray 

20.5 

— 

0.0615 

20.5 

— 

0.1025 

2.00 

+ 

0.084 

1.99 


0.0139 

3.05 

•4" 

0.0061 

2.95 

— 

0.0678 

4.92 

— 

0,0641 

4.84 


0.0921 

7.67 

+ 

0.0077 

7.4 

— 

0.126 

10.06 

.— 

0.040 

9.82 

— 

0.167 

14.96 

— 

0.06 

15.12 

+ 

0.0605 

20.05 

+ 

0.0802 


Total 311.75 


3.6689 Total + 
1.8047 Total — 


1.8642 Net total + 

0.6 % 


The resultant efficiencies were compared wi^ ^^er^. 
frgures obtained by m h^toen^ 

““ 'ahteSedtetbS^tests were nrade and aU observations 
cheeked. Many of the f 

“'‘‘"Xthe ^tst^r: pmSbfr e™ greater thmr the 
itself. In these thirty-seven motors, ranging in capac 
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ity from 2 h.p. to 20 h.p., the total net stray loss shown was 
1.86 h.p. for a total capacity of 312 h.p., giving a stray loss of 
0.6 per cent. Inconsistencies which appear in these figures 
show that the results are of value only as an indication of the 
average stray loss and cannot be taken as correct for any one 
machine. This table is not given as an example of the most 
accurate results obtainable but rather as an example of results 
which will be obtained unless what might be termed ‘ ‘ laboratory 
methods ” are resorted to. 



Fig. 3 —Four-Pole, 20-kw., 1000-rev. per min. Generator. 

l^R armature 1060 watts. Iron and eddy current loss 360 watts 


St ay loss values on five machines tested by the method de¬ 
scribed in connection with Fig. 2 are shown in Figs. 3 to 8 
inclusive. In these tests the utmost care was taken in every 
detail, the losses were observed directly and the results are much 
more reliable than tabulated results given for the 37 small motors. 
The 150-kw. and 400-kw. generators, also the 500-kw. converter, 
were not fitted with commutating poles,.consequently they show 
a stray loss at no-load due to the initial brush shift. 

PR loss in the armature copper and iron plus eddy current 
loss as determined at no-load are given in each case. 
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Fig. 

PR 



C PnT TT 150-KW., 225 -rev. per min. Generator. 
-Six-Pole, 15U K , current loss 1600 watts 

nature 4700 watts. Iron and eddy curre 


Fig. 



5_Four-Pole, 500-kw., 

Converter Run as 
PR armature, 3750 watts. Iron 


750-REy. per min., Synchronous 
^00-KW. Generator. 

«idy current loss 4400 watts. 
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Vz X ji yi 

LOAD 

Fig. 6 —Eight-Pole, 400-kw., 240-rev. per min. Generator 

/2R armature 7680 watts. Iron and eddy current loss 3720 watts 



^ LOAD 

Fig. 7—Four-Pole, 600-kw., 720-rev. per min. Generator 

7*JR armature 6400 watts. Iron and eddy current loss 7400 watts 
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Dotted curves shown in Figs. 3 to 8 are based on the assump- 
f that ^trav losses at normal load are equal to 26 per cent 

rsuo. p-"o 

,00 Mgh a P«'- 

cer2ge*st?™loL LTalh, plotted against load. The two dotted 



curves show stray loss values '’“^‘"8 “ ‘^^seuTthe 

the load, 0.7 per cent stray loss bang arb.tranly 

normal load point. :^.nc arp (irawn as to a suitable 

In this paper no definite ^°^.<=l“XrTeJilts of further 
multiplying factor for a recommenda- 

tests made on different appara ^ ^ presented in the 

reuSorrr-itfaa'S-Ier CoLntlon ol the 

Institute. 
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the determination of stray losses 
from input-output tests 

by L. T. ROBtNSON 

, • tPRting even after exercising consider- 

It is usual in ordinary order of one 

able care, to get results not better than xn g 

per cent. . , ^^hat input-output 

The purpose of the present instruments and 

tests can be give, if extreme care is taken 

under shop conditions, tha g > ^j^at 

throughout, efficiency va ^ losses may be ob- 

with such results, a gener full-load output, 

tained within about 0.2 o one P®^ ^ curve expressed 

With this degree of precision, the output 

as per cent of curved belt, 0.4 per cent wide, 

of the machine, can be sho -x i , +r. a varving degree of ap- 

tEus tie stry ^f^*rof ™Xss. 

proKimation effidency tests by input- 

In computing stray losse _ obtained do not 

output method, the ^ 1 ^ to be^due more to the fact 

he within the prescribed belt s f determined 

that certain compone^s t^ efficiency 

under no-load are variable than to ^ 7 ^^ por ex¬ 

determinations to come wi i . ^ ^jy the brush and bearing 

ample, in one in the right di¬ 
friction alone would, if vaned ao V 

rection, reduce the stray osse > ^ this 

such effect caused the losses on 100 and 125 per cen 

set to fsEbdow what would orfin^y be ^ 

If this point had been more no-load losses 

progress of the tests, certam components 
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that enter largely into the final results would have been deter¬ 
mined at frequent intervals during the tests, instead of once for 
all before the efficiency runs. Careful examination of the final 
tests shows that-the difficulty is not so much to be found in ob¬ 
taining a trustworthy measure of the efficiency as in obtaining 
the true stray losses, by substracting from the definitely known 
total losses, under load, the somewhat indefinitely known no- 
load cotnponents corresponding to each full-load determination. 

In the examples chosen, the stray losses do not exceed the 
general order of 1 per cent of the full-load output, and hence the 
stray losses, assuming that the no-load losses remain constan , 
may be definitely known within 20 per cent. Obviously, the 
approximation will be 10 per cent if the stray losses are 2 per 
cent of full-load output, and 40 per cent if the stray losses are 2 

per cent of full-load output. 

The accuracy obtainable in this way is, of course, decided y 
inferior to that obtainable if the losses could be obtained y i- 
rect measurement, using only ordinary care in obtaining the 
results However, direct methods are not always known for de¬ 
termining stray loss which may be applied to any and all types 

and sizes of machines to which input-output testing is applicable, 
and the development and acceptance of any such methods must 

depend, in the final analysis, on some over-all efficiency measure¬ 
ment by input-output tests or by similar means. 

If it has been shown that the attainable precisfon is of the general 
order of 1 in 500, the presumption is that directly determined 
stray losses falling within the belt would represent more defi¬ 
nitely the magnitude of the losses sought, than the center of the 
belt, and also more correctly the change in such losses with 
change of load. On the other hand, it is always possible to omit 
from consideration some conditions of testing when stray losses 
are directly determined, and determination of over-all efficiency 
within 0.2 per cent precludes the possibility of large stray losses, 
or any that would be of interest to the user, being overlooked. 

Besides the degree of precision possible in obtaining the effi¬ 
ciency in terms of the test instruments employed, must be con¬ 
sidered the calibration and testing of the instruments used, so 
that the input and output may be known in the same terms. 

In all the cases considered, the input was alternating current, 
and the voltage and current components were of such magnitude 
that current and pressure transformers were required in the 
measurements. The output was direct current. 
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Jk W J 

In estimating the permissible average deviation m results 

the following were considered: instru- 

1. Determination of input and output m terms ot tne 

ment employed. , . ■ 

2. Precision of wattmeters used for input. 

^ Precision of instrument transformers use . 

4. Siunce of shunto used fo, output in oomtecfon wtth 

ptdstrof milUvolttneters used with shunts for mensuring 

"T VoSS^s for measuring pressure of ^ 

No attempt wiU .elation to the six things 

plete discussion P correctness of the conclusions 

involved, or tabulated results or to tte 

reached, ^ contention is that the results ob- 

curves which ^ ision estimated is more often 

tained usually mdicate that^^^^^^^^ 

attained than not. ^ the estimated belt to 

are given, and enough of t^^m lie out 

indicate, as would be expected, that not every p 
within the probable region. 

T^^he^effideiTcT^or rSo o^f instrument readings, output 

divided by input, ^tion of each efficiency or ratio 

plete observation, and basis for determin- 

L computed from the average was used as a basis 

ing the average deviation as o ows. 

^dx . • • dfi 

Average deviation of mean = 

A A «rpthe individual variations from the 

where di..., and d„^.., ^ observations taken and 

average ratio, » The number of observations is 

R is the ratio of input ? • p- la ohmit 0 15 per cent, 

increased until the average it is preferable to 

In determining e ^ to XV and use the ratio of in- 

n"l“"e^v°"TbeTabr;s ^ less and the opportunity 
^-ed ‘o be unconoiouriy influenced by preconc«ved 

notions of what efficiency may be expec hoiiqI stand- 

“Trnttmeters were checked by — 
ards at several points very close to the respect 
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determined, and these checks were compared carefully with 
previous similar sets of observations to determine with greater 
accuracy the true values to be used. The average deviation 
of these values at any point did not exceed 0.07 per cent. 

3. Instrument transformers used were checked by potentio¬ 
meter methods of comparison giving average deviation of 
0.05 per cent for current and the same for pressure transformers. 

4. Resistance of shunts used for measuring the d-c. output 
was not considered in connection with the precision estimates. 
It is possible, either by a single determination using a great deal 
of care, or by averaging a number of independent determinations, 
to know the resistance of these shunts within limits so small 
that they would not appreciably affect the accuracy of the results. 

5. Millivoltmeters used on these shunts for measuring d-c. 
were felt to be somewhat more capable of accurate comparison 
wdth standards than the wattmeters, therefore the value 0.05 
per cent was taken. 

6. Voltmeter errors were estimated to be the same as milli- 
voltmeter, 0.05 per cent. 

Effects of temperature variation were eliminated by carrying 
out all the tests to completion when the series was started, and 
disturbing influences of surrounding machinery and 'circuits 
were very carefully guarded against. In addition to this, 
shielded instruments were used in every instance. 

In must be borne in mind quite clearly that no attempt is 
being made to state that instruments can be ordinarily relied 
upon, based on the usual single comparison, to within anything 
like the accuracies here estimated. It is usual to take only one 
reading at a point, instead of a closely bunched set of three or 
five readings, and to neglect entirely previous comparisons at 
the same point made on the instrument. The average deviation 
in connection with all the items referred to was handled in the 
same way as that given under (1). 

For a final precision measure we get 

V 0.152 + 0.072 + 0.052 4 - 0.052 + 0.052 + 0.052 = 0.19 per cent 

or roughly, as previously stated, 0.2 per cent. The only significance 
that W’-as attached to this very elementary computation, was to 
draw from it the conclusion that, by using very unusual care 
in all the work, the desired degree of precision could be obtained, 
and it is believed that the results amply justify this conclusion. 
TMs estimate refers to efficiency alone, and, for reasons pre- 
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nt he extended, in all cases, to cover the stray 

viously given, cannot be extenaea, 

loss determinations as well. obtained in a man- 

It is usually customary to “probable error 

similar ro Tu «s Jas not done, in 

by multiplying by about two-thirds, Du 

order to be on the safe side. 

Conclusions _ 

Tests like the 

and with a considerable ^ tabulating and 

tests and taking the observ _ ^ connection with 

computing the results, oge g^(,(sessories, is far more than the 

the checking of instrument setting up the tests, 

labor o£ obtaining the and computing the test 

In the checking o reliability is demanded, such as 

results, a high operators to do the 

can be obtained on y y ^ keeping them con 

,ork „ith soi toe, or as"an alternative, 

tinuously employed ^ computing and arranging 

utilizing several cost of the work, if it is done 

for such tests. In either case ^ 

well enough to be of ^ „e sets of comparatively high 

sible except in ““‘fmn mth U 6^^_^^_^^„ating the reliabiEty 

cost and as a chec ^ commercial needs. The method, 

of other methods better sure considered only in connec- 

is, therefore, clearly one that can 

tion with special '’^^®®^'f^^'°’^_„^ecially skilled if computation 

The test observers need no P simultaneously with 

of deviations from average are car increased until 

the Kst and the Such unsWa^ 

the desired precision ^ readings necessary from 

observers may increase the nu number, or even 

9 or 10 per point to three o of computing, 

more, with the corresponding increase in 

etc. ^ -linsteady current supply- 

The same effect may occu ^^^ord the 

An occasional ^th impartial inexactness. 

indications of his . replaced before the test can be 

Such a one must be located and replaces 

satisfactorily concluded. 
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Reference to Curve 1 will show that redeterminations at 
50 per cent load made on succeeding days checked very closely 
because presumably the conditions of bearing and commutator 
did not differ. This is also shown on Curve 2, at 100 per cent 
load. 

These points are referred to simply to emphasize the fact that 
the load loss values could, as stated, be brought closely within 
the belts, if the losses determinable at no-load and which vary 
within relatively wide limits from time to time, had been abcer- 
tained at the same time that the efficiency point was taken. 


TABLE I 

THREE-UNIT SET—1135-KV-A., 6600-VOLT, SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR DIRECT- 
CONNECTED TO TWO 500-KW., 125-VOLT DIRECT-CURRENT 

GENERATORS 



Obs. No. 


V 

Average 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Test output 
490.91 


Kw. 


Input 


614.2 

583.3 

562.4 

599.8 

598.2 

590.8 

584.7 

602.3 

588.8 
602.6 

592.71 


Seg.loss 
+ 100.8 


Output 


502 

486.8 

464 

497 

496 

494.3 

490.5 

493.5 

489.5 

495.5 

490.91 


Per cent 
efficiency 


81.8 

83.5 

82.6 
83.1 
83 

83.7 

83.8 
82 
83.1 
82.3 

82.9 


Seg. loss input 
591.71 


Deviation from 
mean 


1.1 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

0.2 

0.6 

0.57 


^10 X 82.9 


±0.22 % 


490.91 

591.71 


83% seg. loss eff. 


+Po kwt +0.10% Of normal load output, 


Test input 
592.71 
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TABLE II 

THREE-UNIT SET—1135-KV.A., 6600-VOLT SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR DIRECT 
CONNECTED TO TWO 500-KW.. 125-VOLT. DIRECT-CURRENT GENERATORS 


Kw. 


.50 

per cent 
load 


Obs, No. 



Input 


589.3 

611.3 
597 
605.6 
612.2 
599.8 

604.4 

602.4 

598.4 

611.4 


Output 


470 

508 

494 


505 

512 

495.7 

499 

499 

498.5 

507 


Average (without 1) 604.72 502.07 


SO 

83.2 

83 

83.5 

83.8 

82.6 
82.7 
83 

83.2 

82.9 


82.8 


Deviation from 
mean 


2 . 8 -'= 

0.1 

0,1 

0.4 

0.7 

0.5 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 


« ± 0 . 12 % 


9 X 82.8 


Test output 

502.07 

Test input 
604.72 


Seg.loss 


± 101.2 


Seg. loss input 


603.27 


502.07 

603.27 


= 83.2% seg. loss eff. 


Seg. loss input 
603.27 


Stray loss 

±1.45 kw. = ±0.145% of normal load output 


* Values in these tables marked with an asterisk rejected on account of being over three 
times greater than the average. 

TABLE III 

THREE-UNIT SET—1135-KV-A., 6600-VOLT, SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR DIRECT- 
CONNECTED TO TWO 500-KW., 125-VOLT, DIRECT-CURRENT GENERATORS 



75 per cent 

load Obs. No. 


Average (without 3) | 


Test output 
761 

Test input 
885.03 


Kw, 

Input 

Output 

879.92 

766.5 

881.8 

760 

942.9 

728 

892.8 

770.3 

881.9 

760.9 

896.8 

766.1 

896.8 

771.1 

877,4 

758.8 

873.8 

752.8 

891.3 

762.3 

912.1 

781 

879.9 

750.4 

896.8 

766.3 

875.7 

744.8 

853.5 

742.4 

885.03 

761 


Seg. loss 
119 


Per cent 
eff. 


87.1 

86.2 

77.3 

86.4 

86.3 

85.4 
85.9 

86.5 

86.2 

85.6 
85.6 
86.5 
85.4 
85.1 
87 

86.05 


Seg. loss input 
880 


Deviation from 
mean 


1.1 

0.2 

8 . 2 * 

0.4 

0.3 

0.6 

0,1 

0.5 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

0.6 

0.9 

1 


X 86.05 


±0.15% 


— 86.5% seg. loss eff. 


Seg. loss input Stray loss 

880 =a ±5.03 kw. ’== ±0.503 % of normal load output 
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TABLE IV 


THREE-UNIT SET 
CONNECTED TO 


—U35-KV-A., G60()-VOLT. SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR DIRECT 
TWO 500-KW., 125-VOLT. DIRECT-CURRENT GENERATORS. 


Full load 

Obs. 

Kw. 

Per cent 
eff. 

Deviation from 

mean 

Input 

Output 



1 

1140 

1003 

87.8 

0.2 



2 

1120 

1000 

89.5 

1.9 



3 

1157 

1003 

86.7 

0.9 


. 

4 

1196 

1009 

84.2 

3.6=!= 



5 

1142 

993 

87 

0.6 



G 

1172 

1009 

86 

1.6 



7 

1156 

1016 

87.5 

0.1 



8 

1142 

1000 

87.5 

0.1 



9 

1138 

1028 

90.5 

2.7=!= 



10 

1138 

1035 

90.9 

3.1=!= 



11 

1167 

1041 

89.2 

1.6 



12 

1156 

1018 

88 

0.4 



13 

1146 

1003 

87.5 

0.1 



14 

1169 

1022 

87.5 

0.1 



15 

1145 

996 

87.1 

0.5 



16 

1161 

1016 

90.6 

2.8=!= 



17 

1120 

987 

88.2 

0.6 



18 

1128 

984 

87.2 

0.4 



19 

1195 

1029 

: 6 

1.6 



20 

1157 

1014 

87.6 

0.0 



21 

1117 

993 

89 

1.4 



9‘> 

1120 

986 

88.7 ■ 

1.1 

! 


23 

1160 

1022 

88.3 

0.7 



24 

1139 

1012 

88.9 

1.3 

t 


25 

1142 i 1012 

87.6 

0.0 



26 

1198 

1025 

85.6 

2 



27 

1169 

1019 

87.2 

0.4 



28 

1140 

1003 

88 

0.4 



29 

1150 

lOOO 

87.6 

0.0 



30 

11.57 

1016 

87.8 

0.2 



31 

1142 

1004 

87.9 

0.3 



32 

1145 

1006 

87.8 

0.2 



33 

1161 

1001 

86.5 

1.1 

V 



— 

— 

-. 

Average 

(without 4, 9, 






10. IG) 

1150 

1007.8 

87,6 

0.69 

: 





---=^0.14 % 

1 





^ 20 X 87,6 


'rest, out put Seg. loss Scg. loss input 




1007.8 

1148.3 


87.76% seg. loss 
eff. 


Test input 
1150 


Seg. loss input Stray loss 

1148,3 • ~ -f lY kw. == H-0H7% of normal load output. 


Brush and b(‘arln(>: friction including witTdage — 23,.98 kw. 
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TABLE V 


TWO-UNIT SET—1120-KV-A., 6600-VOLT SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR CONNECTED 
TO A 1000-KW., 250-VOLT, DIRECT-GURRENT GENERATOR 

50 PER CENT LOAD 


Obs. No. 

Input 

kw. field 

Output 
millivolts X 
volts 

Ratio 

Deviation from 
mean 


Will. + ... 

ratio trans. 



1 

342.8 

10600 

30.91 

0.213 

2 

339.8 

10420 

30.72 

0.023 

3 

340.8 

10450 

30,65 

0.047 

4 

339.3 

10390 

30.61 

0.087 

5 

339,3 

10380 

30.60 

0.097 ■ 

6 

338.8 

10350 

30.58 

0.117 

7 

343.8 

10610 

30.92 

0.223 

8 

344.8 

10530 

30.59 

0.107 

Average 

341.2 

10466 

30.69 

0.1146 

^8X30.69 
* ±0.132% 


Ratio of trans. 1789,4 


Mult. fact, of shunts 

Kw. 610.1 


4S.6 eAO 

gQg 83.3% eff. input-output. 

610.3 


Test output 


Seg. loss 


608 "h 104 


Seg. loss itiput 


612 


508 

612 


s= 83% eff. seg. loss. 


Test input 
610.1 


Seg. loss input Stray loss 

612 » ““1,9 ==s—0.19% of normalload output. 
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TABLE VI 


two-unit SBT-1120-KV.A.,6600-VOLT. SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR'CONNECTED 
TO A 1000-KW., 250-VOLT DIRECT-CURRENT GENERATOR 


i-rt T>-n'-D PT^MT T.OAD 


Obs. No. 

Input 

kw. field 
+ ratio trans. 

Output 
millivolts X 
volts 

Ratio 

Dev. from 

mean 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Average 

342.25 

346.25 

341.25 

340.25 

337.25 

341.65 

9980 

10200 

10080 

9990 

9850 

10020 

29.15 

29.43 

29.55 

29.35 

29.21 

29.388 

0.188 

0.092 

0.212 

0.012 

0.128 

0.1264 

X 29.388 
= ±0.193% 


Ratio of trans. 

Mult, fact of shunts 


1784 


Kw. 60S ■ 0 


50.6 

504.4 


= 82.9% eff. input-output. 

608.9 


Test output Seg. loss 
504.4 + 10^ 


Seg. loss input 
608.4 


83 % eff. seg. loss. 

608.4 


Stray loss 
+0.5 


= +0.5% of normal load output. 


Test input 
608.9 


Seg. loss input 
608.4 
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TABLE VII 


TWO-UNIT SET—1120-KV-A., 6600-VOLT SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR CONNECTED 
TO A lOOO-KW . 250-VOLT. DIRECT-CURRENT GENERATOR 

75 PER CENT LOAD 


Obs. No. 

Input 

kw. field 

Output 
millivolts X 
volts 

Ratio 

Dev. from 
mean 


Wiu. -r , 

ratio trans. 



1 

496.4 

15700 

31.60 

0.145 

2 

494.4 

15650 

31.70 

0.045 

3 

501.4 

15910 

31.78 

0.035 

4 

499.4 

15890 

31.80 

0.055 

5 

499.4 

15850 

31.79 

0.045 

6 

495.4 

15730 

31.70 

0.045 

7 

495.4 

15750 

31.78 

0.035 

8 

494.4 

15710 

31.81 

0.065 

Average 

497.02 

15774 

31.745 

0.0587 

31.745 

±0.065% 


Ratio of trans. 

Mult. fact, of shunts 

1778.6 

48.6 

768 

884.1 


Kw. 

884.1 

768 

86.8% eff. input-output. 


Seg, loss 
114.6 * 

Seg. loss input 
882.6 

768 

87% eff. seg. loss. 

Test output 

768 + 

882.6 


Test input Seg. loss input Stray loss 

gg 4 _ 882.6 *■ -1-1.5 =*-f 0.15% of normal load output. 
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table viii 


. _ _ __ ^ A *rN 


Obs. No. 

Input 

kw. field 

ratio trans. 

Output 
millivolts X 
volts 

Ratio 

Dev. from 
mean. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 ■ 

Average 

494.6 

494.6 

489.6 

492.6 

493-. 6 

15110 

15100 

14850 

14900 

15040 

30.59 

30.57 

30.39 

30,23 

30.50 

0.134 

0.114 

0.066 

0.226 

0.044 

493 

15000 

30.456 

0.1168 

^5 X 30.456 
= ±0.171% 

. 


Ratio of trans. 

Mult. fact, of shunts 


1777.3 


Kw. 


876.4 


50.4 

756 


756 

876.4 


86.4% eff. input-output. 


Test output 
756 

Test input 
876.4 


Seg. loss Seg. loss input 

114.2 = 870.2 

Seg. loss input Stray loss 

870.2 ==• +^‘2 


= 86.9% eff. seg. loss. 

870.2 

-i-0.62% of normal load output. 
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TABLE IX 


TWO-UNIT SET—1120-KV-A., 6600-VOLT, SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR DIRECT 
CONNECTED TO A lOOO-KW., 250-VOLT, DIRECT-CURRENT GENERATOR 

NORMAL LOAD 


Obs. No. 

1 

Input 

'lew. field 

Wm. + 7 : ' ^ 

ratio trans 

Output 
millivolts X 
volts 

Ratia 

Dev. from 
mean 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Average 

675.3 

647.3 

656.3 

658.3 

657.3 

656.3 

655.3 

653.3 

655.3 

663.3 

657.3 

660.3 

663.3 

658.3 

661.3 

658.57 

21800 

20780 

21000 

21110 

21070 

21030 

21030 

20970 

21000 

21150 

21040 

21200 

21400 

21190 

21100 

21125 

32.23 

32.10 

32 

32.09 

32.03 

32.01 

32.10 

32.11 

32.01 

31.89 

32.Q1 

31.99 

32.29 

32.19 

31.92 

32.065 

0.165 

0.035 

0.065 

0.025 

0.035 

0.055 

0.035 

0.045 

0.055 

0.176 

0.056 

0.075 

0.235 

0.125 

0.145 

0.0884 

''^^5 X 32.065 

»= db 0 .071 % 


Ratio of trans. 1775.3 


lit. fact, of shunts 

48.63 


Kw. 

1169.2 

1027.1 

1027.1 

1169.2 

Test output 

Seg. loss 

Seg. loss input 


1027.1 

-f 129.2 

= 1156.3 

1027.1 

1156.3 

Test input 

Seg. loss input 

Stray loss 

= “hi. 

1169.2 

— 1156.3 

=i -h 12 .9 


=87.85% eff. input-output. 


88 . 8 % eff seg. loss. 


-hi .29% of normal load output. 
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TABLE X 


two-unit SET-1120-KV-A.. 6600-VOLT. 
CONNECTED TO A 1000-KW., 250-VOL1 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR DIRECT 
DIRECT-CURRENT GENERATOR 


normal LOAD 


Obs. No. 

Input 

kw. field 

Output 
millivolts X 
volts 

Ratio 

Dev. from 
mean 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Average 
(without N 

659.9 

662.9 

653.9 

658.9 

654.9 

655.9 

657.9 

662.9 

659.9 

656.9 

21570 

21220 

20940 

21990 

20980 

21080 

21200 

21060 

21180 

20960 

32.70 

32.05 

32.09 

32.19 

32.03 

32.12 

32.21 

31.08 

32.09 

31.90 

0.58**' 

0.00 

0.04 

0.14 

0.02 

0.07 

0.16 

0.25 

0.04 

0.15 

0 . 1 ) 65S.2 

21179 

32.05 

0.097 

"Yq X 32.05 
= ±0.107% 


Ratio of trans. 

Mult. fact, of shunts 


1775.3 


Kw, 


1170.1 


48.63 


1027.7 


1027.7 

1170.1 


= 87 . 8 % eff- input-output. 


Test output Seg. loss 
1027.7 + 129.2 


Seg. loss input 
1156.9 


1027.7 

1156.9 


= 88.6% eff. seg. loss. 


Test input 
1170.1 


Seg. loss input Stray loss 

1156.9 =* 4-12.2 


=s -f 1 . 32 % of normalload output 
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TABLE XI 

TWO-UNIT SET-1120-KV-A., 6600-VOLT. SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR. DIRECT- 
CONNECTED TO A 1000-KW.. 250-VOLT. DIRECT-CURRENT GENERATOR 

NORMAL LOAD 


Obs. No. 

i 

' 1' 
f 
j 

Input 

kw. field 

Wm. +—"T- 

ratio trans. 

Output 
millivolts X 
volts 

Ratio 

i 

1 i 

654.9 

20250 

30.98 

2 I 

647.9 

20100 

31 

A 1 

3 i 

650.9 

20210 

31.02 

1 

4 ! 

650.9 

20160 

30.95 

5 

650.9 

20150 

30.95 

6 

655.9 

20166 

30.75 

7 

654.9 

20140 

30.75 

8 

654.9 

‘ 20250 

30.95 

9 

654.9 

20220 

30.90 

10 

653.9 

20210 

30.95 

11 

651,9 

20120 

30.85 

12 

656.9 

20320 

30.90 

13 

654.9 

20280 

30,98 

14 

658.9 

20300 

30.82 

15 

655.9 

20320 

30.95 

16 

652.9 

20100 

30.80 

17 

655.9 

20240 

30.85 

18 

1 652.9 

20100 

30.80 

19 

1 649.9 

1 20000 

30.79 

20 

i 649.9 

! 

20050 

) 

30.82 

Average 

! 653.5 

t ■ 

1 

20184 

30.89 


Dev. from 
mean 


0.09 

0,11 

0.13 

0,06 

0.06 

0.14 

0.14 

0.06 

0.01 

0.06 

0.04 

0.01 

0.09 

0.07 

0.06 

0.09 

0.04 

0.09 

0.10 

0.07 


0.076 


^20 X 30.89 
* ±0.055% 


Ratio of trans. 1775.3 
Mult. fact, of shunts 

Kw. 1159.7 


48.63 


1017.3 


1017.3 

1159.7 


== 87.7% eff. input-output 


Test output 
1017.3 


Seg. loss 
± 129.2 


Seg. loss input 
1146.5 


•— = 88.7% eff. seg. loss. 
1146.5 


Test input Seg. loss input 

1159.7 — 1146,5 


Stray loss 

±13.2 « ±1.32% of normal load output. 


Brush and bearing friction including windage 28.87 kw. 
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TABLE XII 

THREE-UNIT SET-*1450-KV-A.. 2300-VOLT. SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR DIRECT- 
CONNECTED TO TWO 500-KW., 1200-VOLT, DIRECT-CURRENT GENERATORS 

50 PER CENT LOAD 


Obs. No. 


1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

Average 
(Without 


Input 

Output 

kw. 

Wi 

W2 

W1 4~ lY 2 

172 

67 

239 

496.37 

172 

70 

242 

513 

170 

70 

240 

493.46 

170 

67 

237 

499.80 

174 

69 

243 

511.65 

171 

68 

239 

502.82 

170 

66 

236 

493.71 

171 

67 

238 

503.94 

168 

65 

233 

491.14 

170 

67 

237 

502.88 

) 170.47 

t) 

67.44 


499.66 


Phase angle 

correction factor 0.9982 0.9705 

C. T. ratio 120.4 120.3 

P.T. ratio 19.88 19.90 


Kw. input 


Kw 407.3 

Sep. exc. field 

Total input 
Total output 

Test output 
499.66 + 

Test input 

671.47' “ 


156.69 


563.99 

7.48 

571.47 


499.66 


Seg.loss 
68.42 


Seg. lossinput 
668.08 


Ratio 


Deviation 

from 

mean 


2.074 

2.118 

2.052 

2.108 

2.182 

2.101 

2.088 

2.115 

2.106 

2.120 

2.098 


0.024 
0.020 
0.046 
0.010 
0.076* 
0.003 
0.010 
0.017 ! 

0.008 

0.012 

0.0167 
^9^X2.098 
=a 0.265% 


= 87.43% eff. 
571.47 input-output 


499.66 


87.95% eff 
seg. loss 


Seg. loss input 
568.08 


Stray loss 
4-3.39 kw. 


568.08 

4-0.34% of normal load output 
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TABLE XIII 

THREE-UNIT SET—1450-KV-A., 2300-VOLT, SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR DIRECT 
CONNECTED TO TWO 500-KW., 1200-VOLT, DIRECT-CURRENT GENERATORS 


75 PER CENT LOAD 


Obs. No. 


Inprit 


Output 

kw. 

Ratio 

Deviation 

from 


W2 

W 1 +W 2 

mean 

1 

253 

103 

356 

770.17 

2.162 

0.005 

2 

250 

98 

348 

745.05 

2.14 

0.017 

3 

250 

99 

349 

751.56 

2.15 

0.007 

4 

250 

97 

347 

755.58 

2.175 

0.018 

5 

250 

98 

348 

748.82 

2.147 

0.010 

6 

250 

97.5 

347.5 

751.79 

2.164 

0.007 

7 

249 

97.5 

346.5 

743.78 

2.143 

0.014 

8 

249 

97.5 

346.5 

745.96 

2.152 

0.005 

9 

250 

98 

348 

757.77 

2.176 

0.019 

10 

250 

97.5 

347.5 

751.10 

2.163 

0.006 

Average 

250.1 

98.3 


752.158 

2.157 

0.0108 
^10X2.157 
= ±0.1586% 


Phase angle 
corr. factor 

0.99804 

0.9719 


C. T. ratio 

120.1 

120 


P. T. ratio 

19.88 

19.9 

Kw. input 

Kw. 

596.1 

228.13 

724.23 

Sep. exc. field 
Total input 

Total output 



8.085 

832.315 


752.158 

832.315 


= 90.37% eff 
input-output 


Test output Seg. loss 

752.158 4- 79.871 


Seg. loss input 
832.029 


752.158 
832.029 


=90.508% eff. 
seg. loss. 


Seg. loss input Stray loss 

832.029 = +0.286 kw. « +0.286% of normal load output. 


Test input 
832.315 
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THREE-UNIT SET—1460-KV-A.,2300-VOLT, SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR DIRECT- 
CONNECTED TO TWO 500-KW..1200-VOLT, DIRECT-CURRENT GENERATORS 

NORMAL LOAD 


Obs. No. 



Wi +IU2 


Output 

kw. 


Ratio 


Deviation 

from 

mean 


10 

20 

Average 

(without 


330.74 


132 

124 

130 

137.5 
137 

136 

137 

131 I 
131 

131 

132.5 

131 
134 

132 
132 
134 

132.5 
128 

131.5 
131.5 

132.37 


470 

454 

461 

470.5 
467 

466 

467 
457 
461 

461 

462.5 
463 

468 

462 
461 
465 

462.5 
457 

461.5 
461.5 


1021.8 

992.7 
1001 

1026.3 
1020.1 

1014.9 

1020.9 

994.7 

1003.3 
1002.8 
1010.8 

1004.9 
1020.2 

1005.6 
1016 

1011.6 

1005.1 
IOOO.7 

998.7 

1001.2 

1008.28 


2.178 
2.1S3 

2.172 
2.181 
2.183 

2.179 
2.183 

2.173 
2.176 
2.175 
2.187 
2.173 
2.182 
2.179 
2.204 
2.175 
2.175 
2.190 
2.162 
2.189 

2.179 


0.001 

0.004 

0.007 

0.002 

0.004 

0.000 

0.004 

0.006 

0.003 

0.004 

0.010 

0.006 

0.003 

0.000 

0.024* 

0.004 

0.004 

0.011 

0.017 

0.011 

0.0053 


19X2.179 
= ±0.574% 


0.99804 0.9719 

119.8 119.8 

19.88 19.9 

785.98 306.55 


Phase angle 
corr. factor 
C. T. ratio 
p. T. ratio 
Kw. 

Sep. exc. field 
Total input 
Total output 


Test output Seg. loss 

1008.28 + 96.068 


Kw. input 
1092.53 

10.832 

1103.36 


Seg. loss input 
1104.348 


1008.28 

1103.36 


1008.28 


= 91.59% eff. 

input-output 


12°?^ =91.34% eff. 
1104.348 loss. 


Test input 
1103.36 


Seg. loss input 
1104.348 


Stray loss 

- 0.988 =— 0 . 0988 % of normal load, 


Brush and bearing friction including windage = 18.55 kw, 
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TABLE XV 

THREE-UNIT SET—1450-KV.A., 2300-VOLT. SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR DIRECT- 
CONNECTED TO TWO 500-KW., 1200-VOLT. DIRECT-CURRENT GENERATORS 


125 PER CENT LOAD 



Phase angle 

corr. factor 0.9980 
C.T. ratio 119.6 
P.T. ratio 19.88 

Kw. 970.96 

Sep. exc. field 
Total input 


0.9719 

119.6 

19.90 Kw. input 
388.37 1359.33 

12.338 

1371.668 


1255.29 

1371.668 


= 91.512% eff. 
input-output 


Total output 

Test oucput Seg. loss 

1255.29 + 118.025 


1255.29 

Seg. loss input 
1373.315 


1255.29 

1373,315 


= 91.409% eff. 
seg. loss. 


Test input 
1371.668 


Seg, loss input Stray loss 

1373.315 = —1,647 kw, - 


— 0.165% of normal load output. 
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SOURCES OF ERROR IN THE EFFICIENCY 
DETERMINATION OF ROTATING 
ELECTRIC MACHINES 


B-y ELMER I. CHUTE AND WILLIAM BRADSHAW 


The efficiency of any apparatus is the ratio of its net power 
output to its gross power input. According to the Standardiza¬ 
tion Rules of this Institute this may be determined with certain 
limitations by either of two methods, by the input-output method 

or by the summation of separate losses. 

By the first method the input and output are to be measured 
directly, either mechanically or electrically as the case may 
be; by the second the separate losses are to be determined 
either individually or collectively, and, in the case of generators, 
added to the output to give the input, or, in the ca.se of motors, 
subtracted from the input to give the output. In either method 
the efficiency equals the output divided by the input. 

To determine the loss values, measurements of resistance, core 
and frictional losses are involved, quite elaborate tests .being 
usually required to determine the latter two. ^ In the^input- 
output test two measurements only are required, which to 
the uninitiated seem as though they should be obtained withou 
any special preparation whatever, especially where both valu 
to be measured are electrical, as will be_assumed in this paper . 

If all measurements could be taken with perfect accuracy 
could be no discussion whatever on this subject, or ^ 

accuracies affected the final results in equal ’ 

would be as reluctant to take separate loss ^ 

efficiency calculations as some are now to take input-outp 

tests. But this is far from the case. _ ^ 

Inaccurate readings of power input to the driving 
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determinmg the core and frictional losses, are practically the only 
sources of error in loss measurements. These errors, moreover, 
enter into the result only indirectly. In a paper* presented at 
the annual convention at Boston, it was shown from data on 
a large number of machines that even in the most extreme case 
when the effect is largest, an error of five per cent in the actual 
readings taken affects the efficiency by only one-half of one 
per cent. The effect in the average case is less than two tenths 
of one per cent. The real variation is probably much less than 
this, for the five per cent error assumed is a very high value 
seldom occurring even in commercial practise. 

In the input-output test, on the other hand, all errors in 
measurement enter directly into the result. The five per cent 
above assumed (and it is as logical to assume it in one case as in 
the other, under equal conditions) would probably affect the 
efficiency at least five, if not ten xoer cent, depending on whether 
the errors in measurement of the output and input were cumula¬ 
tive or tended to neutralize. The probability of this may be 
more apparent from the following analysis of all the incorrect 

conditions that might exist. 


Input correct, output high 


cc 

cc 

cc 

low 

a 

high 

Ci 

correct 

n 

low 

Ci 


cc 

high 

cc 

low 

cc 

low 

i< 

high 

u 

low 

it 

low 

(C 

high 

cc 

high 


— Effect directly 

_ (I u 

« a 


u u 

Cl « 


proportional to error. 

II « « 


Cl « 

« to sura of error 

Cl Ci 


— Errors tend to neutralize 
« « « 


It is apparent, then, that if efficiencies as consistent as those 
determined by the loss method are to be obtained, every precau¬ 
tion conceivable must be talcen that the observations made, or 
readings taken, are as little in error as possible. It is this neces¬ 
sity that offsets the otherwise apparent simplicity of the input- 
output method, and renders the test far more elaborate and 
costly to conduct than any other method of efficiency measure- 

ment. 

A brief examination of the sources of error will bring out sonne 
of the precautions that must be observed. These may be classi¬ 
fied as follows:____:__ 

* Determination of Power Efficiency of Rotating Electric Machines E. M 
OUn, Trans. A. I. E. E., Vol. XXXI, p. 1695. 
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a. Instrument errors. • , j 

1. An unsuitable selection of meters or associated ap¬ 

paratus. 

2. Inaccuracies of calibration. 

3. Improper location or use of the instruments. 

b. Observation errors. 

1. Personal errors. 

2. Errors due to fluctuation of meter indicators, depend¬ 
ing on character of circuit. 

c. Errors due to varying conditions of operation. 

1. Change in constant losses. 

2. Comparison with separate loss values not made 
under same conditions. 

Instrument errors may be avoided to a large extent m any 
first class laboratory or manufacturing plant, but_ become of 
vital importance in isolated stations where suitable instruments 
are not available, or in plants when apparatus is much crowded 

or where very heavy currents are the rule. ^ 

Measuring instruments must be selected with the conditions 
thoroughly in view. Well damped indicating instruments have 
proved the best in practise. Watt-hour meters placed on both 
the incoming and outgoing lines would naturally seem to be the 
best solution of the problem, but repeated tests with the best 
types of available instruments have not proved as satisfactory 

as those taken with indicating meters. 

The accurate calibration of the meters used is essential, hoi 
ordinary work the accuracy of one-half of one per cent of t e 
full scale reading at any point on the scale, which is usual 
guarantee, is sufficient, but in an input-output test even this 
error, considering the number of meters used, inay lead to an 
error of two per cent or more, in the efficiency of the apparatus 
under test. Meters if used with care can be depended on to 
hold this accuracy very well, but to make certain that no change 
in calibration has occun-ed during a test it is always advisable to 
check them at the end as well as the beginning of the, test. _ 

. The proper locating of meters, especially those of the i^oving 
coil type, must be given careful consideration. They s ou 
rest o^a firm, rigid support and be so located as to be freedom 

any external field effects. It must not to ,J, 

meters of the shielded types can be exposed indiscnminately to 
stray fields. As a general rule the same precautions shou d app y 

to them as to others. 
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When one considers the large number of meters necessary on 
such tests, the necessity of eliminating or accounting for even 
the most minute errors in them is evident. In the simplest case, 
when the incoming and outgoing power are each direct current, 
four meters are necessary. In the case of synchronous convert¬ 
ers, or motor-generators other than d-c. to d-c., the number is 
increased to at least seven and possibly ten, all of which enter 
directly into the result. In addition to the measiuing instru¬ 
ments a number of series and potential transformers are usually 
required. These, however, may be very accurately calibrated 
provided the proper equipment is available, and can be depended 
on to hold their calibration well. The name-plate ratio in the 
case of current transformers when used at from 70 to 100 per 
cent of their rated load is only accurate within one-half of one 
per cent. Potential transformers when properly compensated 
may be considered accurate to three-tenths of one per cent. 

Errors in reading indicating instruments vary, depending to a 
large extent on the variations in the circuit in which they are 
connected. The ideal condition, of course, is w^here the charac¬ 
teristics of the circuit permit the indicator of the meter to move 
at once to its proper location, and remain there as though fixed. 
In such cases the error is due to the inability of the average 
reader to locate the indicator closer than to possibly 0.1 of a di¬ 
vision. This would introduce an error of approximately 0.13 
per cent in the reading if taken at about the middle of a scale of 
150 divisions. Such an error could readily be neglected if occur¬ 
ring in one meter only, but if,such an error should exist in each 
of the meters used and the effect were cumulative with respect 
to the final result, it is evident that the error would soon be of 
considerable magnitude. 

This ideal condition, however, may be said never to exist, the 
nearest approach to it -being in cases where the source of power 
is not more than one step removed from a well regulated prime 
mover on which there is no variable load, and liberally designed 
grid resistances or a water rheostat used to absorb the power out¬ 
put of the apparatus under test. Under this condition the point¬ 
ers of the meters will swing back and forth over a small part of 
the scale, perhaps only a division or two. The effort of estima- 
ing the position of the pointer is added to the former effort to 
divide up the space correctly. The liability to error therefore 
is increased materially. 

However, under the usual conditions met with in commercial 
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work, power must be taken from generators serving many other 
machines, the load on which is likely to be quite variable. Load¬ 
ing these machines, especially the larger sizes, on water rheostats 
or resistances is not a desirable economical proposition. Load¬ 
ing-back methods, therefore, are ordinarily resorted to, so that 
only, the losses have to be supplied from the prime mover. Un¬ 
der such conditions the swinging of meter pointers will be greatly 
increased. It not infrequently occurs that meters must be read 
while their indicators are wandering more or less irregularly 
over as much as 25 per cent of the scale. That errors of read¬ 
ing increase much more rapidly than the increase in length of the 
indicator swing is not at all improbable, though no accurate data 
are available as to the probable law. 

If there were no compensation of errors, consistent results 
from data obtained under such conditions would be out of the 
question. It may be proved by certain laws of mathematics 
that the probable variation of the average of a number of read¬ 
ings differing widely among themselves is but little from the true 
but unknown value. However, the accuracy is not increased in 
direct proportion to the number of readings, but in proportion 
to their square root, so that very little is gained by taking more 
than ten or fifteen readings. In view of this it is customary 
to take readings in series of ten, a simultaneous reading being 
taken of all meters involved, at intervals of about ten seconds, 
until ten are obtained. The average of these is considered as the 
nearest approach to the true value. In a certain case where 
the maximum variation from the mean value of ten readings 
was 1.5 per cent, the variation, as computed from the mathe¬ 
matical laws previously referred to, was less than 0.2 per cent 
from the true, but unknown, value. This would all have been 
very well if the average of ten other such readings taken under 
as nearly as possible the same conditions had not given 1.7 per 
cent difference in efficiency, and according to the same laws was 
also accurate to within 0.2 per cent. As this is the condition 
that is continually arising, it is evident that even the laws of 
chance can give us very little help in the solution of the prob¬ 
lem. 

It would seem as though an actual change in the efficiency of 
the apparatus had taken place, due possibly to a change in opera¬ 
ting conditiqns, or in the constant losses of themachines. But 
when one stops to analyze the magnitude of any such possible 
change one finds a considerable discrepaney still unaccounted 
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for. However, such changes must not be ignored, especially in the 
case of tests on synchronous converters, where the total losses. 
are but a very small proportion of the output of the machine. 
To make sure that no change of any consequence has taken place 
it is always well to check the frictional losses both before and 
after the test. This also insures that the detemination of 
efficiency by separate losses, which is the best cntenon avail¬ 
able as to the accuracy of the input-output test, is made under 

identically the same conditions. 

It is conceded that the efficiency by the “summation of 
losses ” is not the true operating efficiency of the apparatus, as 
no account is usually taken of the so-called 
“ load ” or “ stray ” losses. It has been 
proposed to account for this discrepancy 
by a system of factors that depend for their 
magnitude on the type of apparatus. As 
this additional loss under load consists of 
additional core and copper losses, due to 
distorted field efiects and eddy currents, 
it is suggested that the factor required be 
applied to their sum. In another paper* at 
present before this Institute, the magnitude 
and determination of this constant have 
been discussed and its lituits experimentally 
determined to some extent. It is interest¬ 
ing to compare the probabilities of error 
of this method with those already existing. 

Assume a concrete case of a 500-kw. 
direct-current generator the losses of which 
total 10 per cent or 50 kw., and that they are 
measured with an accuracy of 2 per cent. 

Of this 50 kw., 70 per cent., or 35 kw., will 
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Fig. 1 


be assumed as a fair value of the sum of the core and arma¬ 
ture copper losses. The value of the load factor for normal 
load, as suggested in the paper previously referred to, is about 
1.3 for direct-current machines. It seems that this can be 
determined within ±2 per cent or, in other words, may vary 
between 1.27 and 1.33. 

Using the values assumed above, it will be found that the effi¬ 
ciency by losses at normal load will be between 91.6 and 91.8 

* Determination of Load Loss Correction Factors for Rotating Electric 
Machinesf by E. M. Olin and S. L. Henderson; page 479 of this volume. 
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and after applying the load factors, allowing for the above- 
mentioned variation, the efficiencies will be between 90 and 90.6 
per cent. 

This difference depends chiefly on the ratio of the sum of the 
core and the copper losses to the total loss. As this ratio de¬ 
creases with the larger machines, or in those whose total losses 
are a small proportion of the output, the variations are reduced. 
The input-output test shows just the opposite tendency, for 
the same error is liable with small losses as with large ones and 
therefore becomes a much larger factor in the final efficiency. 

The foregoing conditions may be represented graphically as 
in Fig. 1, in which A represents the probable limit of error in an 
input-output test, conducted on stable circuits and liberally de¬ 
signed water rheostats or grid resistances, in which all possible 
precautions have been taken. The limits represented by C 
cover the probable limits of error where this test is taken on 
commercial circuits, but where first-class testers are reading the 
meters and conducting the test. Under other conditions the 
results are entirely too variable to be represented in such a dia-‘ 
gram. The limits covered by 5, mark the probable limit of 
error of efficiencies determined from losses, in connection with 
correcting factors, in which the correcting factors have been de¬ 
termined from input-output tests as conducted in the manner A , 
or from other more accurate methods whenever possible. D rep¬ 
resents the possible variation in the loss efficiency. 

It is apparent that input-output tests under the best con¬ 
ditions can be taken with a considerable degree of accuracy, but 
does the additional accuracy gained over the simple method sug¬ 
gested warrant the industry incurring the larger additional 
cost of equipment and labor necessary to conduct such tests? 

Efficiency values, while they should represent average opera¬ 
ting conditions as nearly as possible, are of especial value for the 
comparison of the product of different manufacturers. Methods, 
then, that can be standardized and easily duplicated should be 
used in the determination of this value, so that the product of all 
will be on the same basis, 
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brush friction and contact losses 

by h. e. t. erben and a. h. freeman 

TLe raoid development of modern electrical apparatus has 
The rapid P selection of brushes to meet the vary- 

"itions of current. 
fail adequately to cover this 

dating the necessity for more been conducted 

'rpasTytS'mSte "which are herewith presented 

tZ two sources of loss to be considered, either on commutators 

nllectors are brush friction and brush contact rop. 
or on two bodies in sliding contact is 

Fncti^on^ The tnaterials, 2nd, the pressure 

f ™1h.rtoed^er The actual value of this Action (ex- 
forcmg _ tt? nr h o i can only be determined by trial. Theo- 
pressed in watts or_J^-P-) friction loss between two materials 

retically, the magnitude of the fnctio 

varies directly with the pressure an > f^o^ies 

force tending to “oefficient of friction) should 

to the force pressing S than that producing 

remain constant for all pressures less than that p 

crushing or grinding determine the coefficient of 

Determmahon of FncUo . directly driven 

friction, a 

by an adjnstable spe^ fJTIX of the motor'. As 

total load was less than e tfie commutator in 

tnany brushes as possible were ,f the total 

order that the bmsh "bashes, in van- 

load. Tests were made on numerous g 
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ovts types of brush holders, operating in both directions of rotation 
and through wide ranges of speed and pressure. The data thus 
obtained give the friction of brushes when carried in commercial 
brush holders. We are not yet prepared to give the full and 
complete results of these tests, as many of the results are now 
being verified. We show, however, on Curve 1 the coefficient of 
friction obtained at various speeds with one type of graphite 
brush operated at an angle of 37^ deg. leading. Fig. 1 shows what 
is meant by various angles, leading and trailing. 

Test was also made to show the effect of temperature on coeffi- 



cient of friction by enclosing a commutator in an asbestos-lmed 
box, placing resistance grids under the commutator for a source of 
heat and piping a blower to the box to regulate and hold the 

temperature at various values. Tests were made at various spec s 

and at 40, 60, 75 and 100 deg. cent., and it was found that the 
change in input to motor over wide ranges in temperature was so 
slight as to be negligible in commercial, applications. ^ 

We will later present similar cur\''es showing coefficient of 
friction values with various types of brushes when operated at 

different angles. 
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BRUSH LOSSES 

Application of Data on Brushes. Assuming the 
friction as shown on curve to be applicable to the type of brush 
holder used, the friction should be calculated, as follows. 

P X sx vx F X 746 ^ ^ 

~ 33,000 

When W = Watts loss, brush friction. 

P = Total applied pressure on brushes. 

V = Velocity, commutator or ring, in ft., per. mm. 
p = Coefficient of friction. 

S = Sine of angle A (Fig. 1)- . . 

For example, on a commutator 25 in_ ^3h 
running 2500 ft. (763 m.) per minute with 60 grade S 



1 —Coefficient of Friction, Grade S Brushes 

at an applied pressure of 2 lb. (0.907 kg.) per brush operating 

at 37|^ deg. angle, 
p = 0.05 (Curve 1). 

S = 0.783. 


W 


60 y 2 X 0.793 X 2500 X 0-05 _ 270 watts 

^ ■33(M6 


4 - witll ctl 3 .'rSCt 6 r“ 

Contact Resistance. Contact drop var riressure 

istics of the materials, with J''V^is posit^^^ 

Generally, the volts drop under ® generator) is greater 

rotating element (negative brush o ■ _ , . (positive 

than under the brush which is negative to 

brush on generator.) Curve 2 shows average volts drop wit 
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Curve 2.—Brush Contact Drop—Grooved Commutator 

Average of positive and negative. 

Average speed 2500 to 5000 ft. per min. Uniform spring pressure. 



Curve 3. Brush Contact Drop—Grade S Brushes—Grooved 

Commutator—65 deg. gent. 

^erage speed 2500 to 5000 ft. per min. IS deg. lead. 

H- = Current from brush to copper, 

— « Current from copper to brush; ^ ^ 
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carbon and graphite brushes on between 

shows volts drop, positive an temperature and speed 

them. Curve 4 shows combined ettect ot temperaxur 



-Effect of Temperature and 
dIp-Graphite Brush. Grooved Commutator 



Curve 5 . -Coefficient of 

1 — Metite grade L. _ 

2 — Lecarbone 

3 _ « K K 6, 

4—Morganite C M 


Friction, Copper-Graphite Brushes 


contact drop adth graphite 

IXr Cs SSL drop .th copper. 
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, _„..o^Ac The data on contact drop 

0 ««eS; the average of the drop under 

SX of Uriti ^ The watts loss from contact reeistance 

will then be 

CV = W 

in which W = Watts loss. 

C = Current in amperes. 

7 = Total volts drop (twice volts drop shown 
nirve'). 


on 



Curve 6.—Brush Contact Drop—Copper-Graphite Brushes 

Average of positive and negative. 

1— Metite, grade L. 

2— Morganite CMS. 

3— Lecarbone K K 3. 

Summary 

It is apparent from the foregoing that the niceties of adjust 
ment found necessary in obtaining coefficient of fnction show 
hopelessness of determining the true friction loss by the method 
outlined in the existing Standardization Rules. It is evn^en 
that in measuring brush friction by reading t e inpu o 
machine with brushes up and brushes down there is a great el e¬ 
ment of error due to the fact that the value of brush fnction i 
such a small percentage of the total input. It would, therefore, 
seem obvious that the Standardization Rules s ou o s 
amended as to allow the determination of brush losses by calcu¬ 
lation from data which have been obtained by the most reliable 
methods and approved by the Institute. 
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by h. r. edgecomb and w. a. dick 

n-p PoNTACT VOLTAGE LOSSES 

Augmenting this contact resis ai , 29 1912, an ionization 

by F, W. Carter, in '^r“;i“\Xen he brush and 

voltage induced at the point of contact 

the rotating part. rp<;iiltine from these two causes 

The value of the voltage t characteristics of 

Is affected by: W part; (e) fit of 

brush; (b) compos.tmn ^ pressure; (e) peripheral speed of 
brush in holder; (d) b P (g) <iesign con- 

rotating part; (f) speci current under brush; (h) tem- 

ditions which control ^ density; and (k) lubrication. 

perature; (i) ^nade constant for a given test, 

The first seven of these may f^ct that the 

the last four are more or ® variables that 

test readings indicate® ^as led certain brush 

makes them so difficult “ they are fortunate if they can 
manufacturers to state Y experience bears out this 

check results within 25 pel cenr. 

statement.. apparatus for determining 

ll. Apparatus. Luld have facilities for varying 

voltage losses due to contac ,„tating part,’ temperature, 

pxessme, speed, "S, aud for accurately 

huitddity, current ^ 's^fic resistance, composition 

measuring degree of vanation. bpecin 
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of brush and design conditions are of course constant for any 
given test. The range of variation should be as follows- brush 

/V peripheral 

speed, 500 to 10,000 ft. (152 to 3048 m.) per. min.; composition of 

rotating part, copper, brass, bronze, steel and cast iron for col¬ 
lector rings and copper-mica, plain and undercut, for commu¬ 
tators; temperature, up to 100 deg. cent.; humidity up to 100 

per cent saturation; current density up to the glowing point of 
the brushes being tested. Amount of lubrication may be meas- 
ured by weight. It is assumed that apparatus for these tests 
rnust be sufficiently massive to prevent vibration and that the 

ould be direct-connected to a source of power in preference to 

tiiT variation in speed and the vibration due to 

the belt sometimes seriously affect the test. 

Most testing outfits are arranged to provide for measuring all 
ese vanaWes and for controlling all except humidity and tem- 
perature. Humidity has such an important part in voltage losses 
at unless It is controlled the record of a test will be seriously 

made to this time. For the control of temperature, however 
Dr. Arnold has used an electrically heated collector ring and his’ 

Zeitschrifi, March 21, 
07 have estabhshed a very useful set of facts concerning effect 
of temperature on commutation. ^ 

1 9 referred to (Figs. 

has its bam X t ^ f commutator of which 

fnlV short-circuited by a number of turns of copper wire 

^dered around the neck. Six ingoing and six outgoing b^Zs 

were used. These were well nlated and c'hn.r.f xf- 

wire wflc V uxi • Pratea and shunted. Fine copper 

ZtaZ oZf T ^ f near the 

■ , point and insulated leads were brought out alonv a 

beveled comer of the Kr„o-K a ^^ungnc out along a 

nected the hmci, power-operated controller con- 

mg tecorfs oTlh™ “”f "«• a graphic voltmeter mak- 

^ thm ,1 “?■ brush. The re- 

I' as thiough a copper leaf brush bearing on the shaft whieh 

sTrfes“ f‘be commuutor. The reL:i ooiiSL St 
of the voltmeter needs'”** “ouratelythe range of travel 

Temperature measurements were madp with +. 

brushes'Lvrcr. 

Humidity was measured^ 
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1 was — 

.trip wL eatesed ‘"'Xth eS«"S, " 

voltage drop for each brush, temp ^ ^ 

vidual brush pressure addition to the variations m 

III— Surface Var^aUon . mentioned, the graphic 

brush drop due sources from either of which there 

meter has identified two j^ation on voltage loss, 

might be at least 50 brushes were fitted as carefully 

At the beginning of for a day without load 

as possible and the 'pjae current was then ^PP ^® 

to insure a good brush con ^ attained it was noted that 
and after a steady ^ ^ small momentary fluctuation, 

the voltmeter showed relatively 



^ 1 The test was continued for 13 hours 
about 6 per cent (Fig. 30 The ^ 29 per cent. 

and during this time ^^® ' ning the commutator with- 

This was checked sever a ^®-® reoeatin<^ test with practical y 

the 

the same results. Us 

surface of the nation in voltage drop is related to 

It is evident that this . ^ue to the passage of cnrren , 
the surface condition of the b^ ^ ^ brush without voltage. We 
as it was controlled action takes place due to 

may assume that a f^j^gr reduces the actual snrfac 

the passage of current, the brush from the 

contact or migration of the points of contact 

commutator, or which causes _ § 

™Tr Bate of greater or less resrstance. 
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J \rnriation lias to do with the surface con- 

The second a week’s run with current on, 

ditioii of the commtita . ^Q-nossible the coinrautator 

when conditions have become “ ® ^ ^ removal of the surface 

was wiped with clean filter voltage drop, 

coating caused an instan Return to normal conditions 

particularly at the ingoing the material removed 

occurred in about an hour. Y having been 

showed it to be all carbon, none of the copper 

removed. ohenomenon it is suggested 

As a probable explanation ?wgs to the commutator 

that the fine carbon dust w i commutator, 

«„es -.a P«c “tom ^XrbltotnUctandltoWt- 

adjusting itself to each brus , g g 

age loss. • j* n-T'd. 'Kmiip'ht out because they 

These two causes d for Intact voltage loss. It is 

must be reckoned with ^ any the same 

s?„“;5SS' “——— 

"f H 1=2" =■===«“ 

the graphic meter. At one ri voltage fluctuations, 

this caused a very marked amphtude m the tog 

probably due to the commutator, 

the brush and its consequent separat J Conditions. 

IV. V.r«l»» !>« " "““l::lSScs of the brush, 

a. Composition and p y o-rin-nhitic to plain carbon, the 
Relative f “Jf ^^eentage of non-conducting abrasive 

aud surface - 

mill be less for mtoria^ ha^brass collector rings con- 

oxide on its surface. . It was i increased the 

taining zinc “td vdth acid and the 

vlr; loss is probably — by the 

glaze or pohsh wHch 

c. Fit in noia bv the inaccuracies of fit of 

rotating part is seriously affected by tne in 

the brush in the brush holder. ^ ^ manufactur- 

d. Brush pressure; It is the practise oi uru 
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e,s to :„ake contact te^-t 

suitable for the '='"* **"!* ’e ayoilable. It is Imown, 

data on the effect o r h _ ' varies inversely with brush 
however, that J°/|,essure ‘causes increased friction, 

SS; risi should further decrease the uoi.a.e 

1°®®- d. rnntact voltage loss will increase with 

e. Peripheral speed. contact between the brush and 

VT“n be^S leiinS«:S b^the inerea»d iumpin. 

rS'duiofriiiarities on the surface of rotating part. 



r t, oV, • Pnntact voltage loss may be 

f. Specific resistance of brash. Co +v,csKriiqh 

expected to vary with ““^considere^^ as it is 

g. Design conditions; This teature 

outside the seo^ of .Sect accompanying the 

h. Temperature: The temp Hreuit is shown 

passage of current through a erature appears to be 

in Fig. 4. The maximum ^^,bon or by the 

determined either by the S of tlie brush can be re¬ 

amount to whmh the ®Py^_^ excessive sparking due to short- 
duced by heating and n ^ The most efficient point may, 

circuited coik under the bi ^ 
however, be higher than it is aesir 
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i. Humidity: Fig. 5 shows a somewhat remarkable relation 
between contact voltage loss and humidity. In a run of fifty 
hours the contact dro[) curve rises and falls with the humidity 
curve. The fact that the amounts of increase and decrease are 
not always proportional can be credited to other definite causes 
such as temperature, surface variation, etc. 

j. Current density: Voltage loss will increase with current 
density. 

k. Lubrication: The use of local lubrication is not viewed with 
favor on account of the resulting gumming of the commuta¬ 
tor. Some manufacturers add lubricants to tlie brushes by 
impiegnation and graphitic brushes are made to depend upon 
their graphite for lubrication, d he effect of a lubricant upon 
contact voltage loss is clearly a question of the conductivity or 



non-conductivity of the lubricant used. Graphite should be a 
less harmful lubricant than paraffin for this reason. 

Y.Conclusions and Recommendations. When the tests which 
have been recorded in this paper were begun, it was with a con¬ 
viction that unless the variables which have been the despair 
of mvestigators could be eliminated or controlled, very little 
profit would result from further tests. With means for identify- 
ing and^ controlling these variables^ we believe results should 
check within 5 per cent instead of 25 per cent, and if brush manu¬ 
facturers have means for accurately determining the character- 
is ics of the brushes now being produced, they will certainly 

be better able to develop new brushes having better character- 
istics. 

To arrive at a definite figure for the voltage loss due to con- 
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I. A parh brand, of brush, it isessen- 

tact which may be expected^^^ uniform conditions, particularly 

tial that tests be ma _ ^ surface conditions, com¬ 
as, to brush pressure, temperature, humidity 

position and diameter of rotating parts, tempe 

and current density. _ curves for recording the data 

Kg. 6 Pres»>ts =. typ.cal the more im- 

pertaining to temperature, pressure 

portant characteristic . • multipliers are to be used to 

and contact ™ltage to J ®mtable mu 

cover composition ^ ^ tests, the actual voltage 

Becau« of be presented 

TthS ptpt A eomp?ete statement of these figures may be 
expected at a later date. 



2—Determination of Friction 
Primarily, brush 

Sdes'aSmst the surface “ con- 

The problem is a mechanical one ana 1 

sider; ..i^ reference to modifications for 

I. The friction formula with reterence 

dry surfaces. 

II. Test methods a.nd ^PP^’^^ _ .' r^_ush friction values. 

III. Convenient units for expre^ revolving 

IV. Effect on brush f’y , • ^ f^^^e condition of revolv- 

part of brush, “<1 ’brush pressure and of contact 

ing part, of peripheral speea, 

area of brushes. y„H vmcal curves for use of designer 

V Pronosed formulas and typical curv 
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1. The friction formula for perfect contact conditions is ex¬ 
pressed as follows: 


K 


F_ 

N 


or F = K N 


in w 


= coefficient of friction. . 

F = force required to make one body slide on anot er. 

N = normal pressure. 

In the case of dry surfaces, F will be less than K N up to a cer 
tor W, after wlriclr ? wiU rapidW 
occurs. This feature as it affects seizure does “te 
brush tests because the pressures are all well below th 

c: 


II. Tests for brush friction have been made in two ways, 

electrically, by measuring watts expended dkectly the 

tionof brushes, and 2nd, mechanically, by weighing ^ 7 

friction resistance of brushes pressing against a "‘“““b'lTtcst 
When the electrical nrcthod is used 

is connected to a source of power «tb '“errequired tO 

q'bc difference between the power lequuc 

mSntain rotation with brushes resting on rotating 
u,0 power required when the brushes are remewed rs 

d shod. This method is used in all “Tstildhe 

mS- r we srerr;?« 

■ :ithin a f»— 

commercial tests on a targe nmnuox w 

reliable iuformatmn. brushes are supported in a deli- 

In the mechamcal Jf"*” aSngs ah provided with 

cately balanced cage, moun ^ spring resists the tendency 

e„ arm attached to a sprmg Th.s ^nng re^ 

to revolution due to fric uo tnp direct reading of which 

measured in desired terms on a f 

ehtBinatcs caicuiauoii < ' ie cViown in Fie 7. 

used by a leadrng brush residents of friction of a number 

If a strict r acLate results wiU b. ob- 

of brush samples IS - ring, preferably copper, with 

Utined if the “ tnult '.e remember«l, how- 

ever, that the rcommutator having mica 

Will be different from its ° ^i^^^rence be accounted for 

segments. It is suggested that this diner 
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^ ,1+^r.liprs as follows; (a) a set of constants rep- 
by a system of multipliers „,rfare of the test appara- 

resenting the difference between the 

tus ring and the surface o to be as well 

rings and “Pper _ comma a constants representing the 

polished as the nng, ( ) turned 

difference between the_ surface , °g^t^gg of a well polished 

and representing the difference 

rotating part; ^ ^ f 7^ .rush. 

in friction due to the ang e o ^ t, expressed in three 

III. The results of brush ^^timi may be^ 

ways;- (a) coefficient of ^ pA^dectrically or which may be read 
^pnted from -ethod. (b) watts 

directly from the dial m t obtained, as stated, by 

consumed due to brush fric 1 , ^o be mentioned later; 

tie fest test ■»"“ 7 titS from (W. 

(c) percentage of total mp , conditions may be 

IV. The effect of materials o^ch other, their 

detailed as follows;_ When of either or both of 

coefficients of friction vary wi h 

the matenals. Each of a bearing on the same 

positions gives a i ^r ^^^o^als used for slip rings and 

revolving part. Eac ^ bronze and copper, - gives a 

commutators, such as i^n, s ’ , " ^be case of brush 

different coefficient on the ' l^^^rdness and the amount 

composition, friction and with the 

of abrasive, and decreases w brushes have more 

addition of other lubricant. Met^rb^^ 

friction than plam ° ^g g^sing with the percentage of 

carbon brushes, the frmtioi -g ^gg^^ed to be the great- 

metal in the brush. Slip J ^ fo, the metals gener- 

est for cast iron and least tor c pp , g^^^h 

ally used decreasing in the following order. 

bronze, brass and copper. mounted at an obtuse 

Friction is lowest when bmste arc^™ 

angle with the approaching ^ .^^^h this 

greatest when they effect is due to the contact 

. r^bS wth tte walls of brush holder when the box type is 
"friction is greater 

rough and less ‘ ^ J faction, and friction generally 

speed decreases the coefficient oi in 

i ncreases with brush pressure. 
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V. In the preparation of formulas and curves for the use of the- 
designer we must consider the six variables presented under 
section IV, as they all affect the value of the friction coefficient. 
A series of diagrams is proposed, one for each brand of brushes. 
These diagrams should have separate curves for the various 
pressures to which the brush is adapted such as the set of curves 
for one brand shown in Fig. 8 ; they should show the variation 
in coefficient due to change in peripheral speed, and they should 
give the factors used in modifying coefficients to agree with angle 
of brush, material and surface condition of rotating part.^ 

With a dependable value for the coefficient of friction the 
power consumption expressed in watts may be calculated, using 

the formula; , xr t.- 

watts consumed = 0,0226 F A V K 


in which 0.0226 represents the ratio 


746 

33000 



Fig. 8 


p = normal brush pressure in 4 b. per sq.m., 

A = total contact area of brushes in sq. in. 

V = peripheral speed of rotating part in ft. per min., 


K =''cifficient of friction (adjusted to suit con- 

X- -4. L ;x,-it4t-pc;tinv to note that a great many 

In this connection it is interesting to nor ^ 

formulas are extant, mostly empirical, for determining ^ 
formulas ar ^ concrete case, 

-nput. Bight of these 0450 watts. It is likely that 

witVi results varying from 910 to o ou ^ j 

with result y j , varying formulas is explained on the 

the tolerance oi tnese y 4. +Ac-i-Q r^p-nendinsf on 

ground that they will all check wrth actual tjts dependmi 

L operating conditions existing at 

It is possible that other f i’'°“„4xrm5e, 

tuted tor " Coefficient o£ fncuon,” .n F.g, 8. For example, 
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j j incli cLis-itictcr of roto-t 

“ watts consumed per poun p ^„„vcnient form for use on 

ing part ’ ’ would put the values into convenient torm 

the testing floor. tests the actual friction 

rsnip- A 

expected at a later date, 

Getsteb-al Conclusions 

In discussing brush losses due to contact and 

In discussing -^icate the avenues along which investi 

tTorh:^^ and the ------ 

increase the accm-acy ^ests and the length of time 

Because of the complexity of r^rnduce dependable re- 

and expense of ^^‘^^Q^^^ercial tests, those made on 

suits it may be argue manufacture and awaiting ship- 

machines actually “^T^eiLry Wormation. 

„eut, bP „„elate results o£ such tests 

Our experience in atteinpti g exceedingly discouraging, 

and estabHsh laws ‘herefrom „f elec- 

and we ate ^ „ hashes and in the quality of the 

? a'“’?rmSy“ S^st result from the establishment of more 
brushes themselv^ ,„™s due to brush contact and friction, 
accurate values for th helieve that accurate values thus 

There is also every reason ® than actual per- 

established be,^bstituted for such tests in the 

£orixi3.xic6 tests tn^t tiicy ^ 

majority of cases'. 
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COMMUTATION BRUSH LOSS 

by C. E. WILSON 

Eve» when made “ hirto and ^=>> 1 *= 

r.r:r r^n — s - —- 

things are known to * ; rtant are; the diiect.on 

density. Among these, ‘te m collector, the 

of current in the bmshes, g foreign material on the 

surface and fit of ^ and the peripheral speed 

collector, the temperature of tne par 

of the collector. Q^her reasons for 

In direct-current ^ increased by high mica, 

variations in brush loss. It is Y brushes and brush arms, 
cneqnsd division of ^‘^t^Sect spacing of them, 

vibration or chattering o strength of the mag- 

feMst tlich coils are commutatei 

In fact, tests show although the 

times the brush diop r'liirent density in them are 

grade of bmshes and „c, with the same current out- 

the same. Even m the sam different brush arms and at 

vtast tbp brush drop measured at the dinerem 

diffirent times, may vary 100 “|i^,2,£sreed motors of the 

Table I ri-‘I** S-m" 

same type, at the random from a large 

**‘*UTftS“tie on this line of machines, aU of which were 

equipped with the same gra f different points on the 

The voltages A, B and C we _ ^ measured 

brush and commutator, as shown m Mt,. i, _ 
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WILSOI^: iJiMuoxa 

in the usual way with a '“f 

and a nair of pencil points making contact at 1-1, 2-2 and d 6, a 
showu'^ The current densities given correspond to appromma e y 

SThalf, full load and 50 per cent f 

The data recorded in Table I show, pnnapallw the enttem 

variations in brush drop found in commercial testing, these 

variations can usually be explained by one of the 

given The overshadowing influence of the commutation a 

L commutating field on the brush drop is ^ 

Aa far asmeasuring the loss is concerned, the produrt of the aver 
te brSXp and the load current is such a rough app™- 
t£. iat it is often practicaUy worthless. In some c^he 
nhtained in this way is less than the loss measured on slip nng 
IndThorrcW^^^^ It is hard to see how this can 



Fig. 1 


Fig. 2 


possibly be true, as all the things which afiect the loss in machines 

t„d to tie primary function of a br,«h 

It should be f "''^ent Brushes are selected for 

is to commutate and collec ^ brush loss is of 

their commutatmg quahtm^P^^^^J^^.^^ 

secondary importance. pnrisidered A machine which has 

and then the a high-resist- 

a ®I^°/t-circuit or rearta^ ^machine withoutcompen- 

ance brush., especially in the case 

sating windings. cmv^iTmtating pole motor, a reason- 

In the case of an pircuit voltage* across the 

able value for the totaUnl^^ 

* Figured according to the method CommutnUn ^ \Pole 

A Theory f ^ 1911 , Vol XXX, p. 2359. 

Mctchiti^Sf Trans., A. !• B. » 
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brush at full load, is 15 volts. Assume ° oVmust be 

this voltage, the ampere-turns on the commutating pole must 

30 per cent in excess of the armature ampere-turns, or a total of 
130 per cent. With this value of ampere-turnsand with a commu 
tating field of the proper shape, the theoretical curve a in Fig. 

2 Jl be obtained. If the ampere-turns on the commutating 
pole are decreased to 126 per cent of the armature ampere-tuims, 
L neutralizing voltage will be decreased to 13 volts and the 
motor will be two volts under-compensated, and a brash cimv 
such as & in Fig. 2 will be obtained. A local current will then flow 
n at one brush tip and out at the other.^ This curve assumes con¬ 
stant brush resistance. However, the actual curves approximate 
these theoretical ones with sufficient accuracy for purposes of 
illustration. If the ampere-turns on the commutating pole shoul 
be increased to 134 per cent of the armature ampere-turns, the 
motor will be two volts over-compensated, and curve c m ig 
2 will be obtained. Curves & and . show two volts drop at the 

trailing and leading bnisli tips 

respectively. On the asstimption 

of constant brush resistance, this 

drop of two volts means double 

cuirent density in the tips of the 

brushes. Experience shows that 

this drop and current density are 

about the maximum permissible ^ fn rarrv 

with ordinary carbon brushes, if the machine is designed to carry 

a reasonable overload with perfect commutation. 

To obtain this desirable adjustment in such a machine 
commutating pole ampere-turns must be correct to four parts in 
130 or within approximately 3 per cent. If, for any reason, e 
effective ampere-turns on the commutating ^ 

dently of the armature ampere-turns in excess of 3 per cent, com 

mutation trouble is-likely to be- experienced. 

The voltage across the brush is usually measure wi 

emrent voltmeter. If an alternating-current meter w^h Wd 
read correctly on high frequency were upd, an entirely difierent 
reading would be obtained in the majority of ca,ses. This is due 
to the variation in the short-circuit voltage which occurs during 
the period of commutating one bar, and in some 
the commutation of the bars on one slot. This vanation 
short-circuit or reactance voltage cannot be correctly compen 
sated by a commutating pole which will only give the proper 


I 

a i& 

f 


I V 

r 


Fig. 3 
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average values. It is quite apparent that a different condition is 
encountered when the brush is in position a than when in posi¬ 
tion b in Figure 3; likewise, when the brush passes from bar a to 
bar b and from bar b to bar c in Fig, 4. This is one of the reasons 
why the brush drop, as measured on machines, is so variable that 
tested values are practically meaningless and worthless so far as 
measuring the loss is concerned. 


In the case of a non-commutating pole machine, it is still 
more necessary to have a high-resistance brush if the short- 
circuit voltage is high. It is common practise to shift the brushes 
of a non-commutating pole machine from the mechanical neutral, 
in order to induce a voltage in the short-circuited coils, due to 
the main field which will neutralize the short-circuit voltage, 
A fair limit for the short-circuit voltage across the brush of a non- 


1 

( 



cotntTiutatinj:^ |,)ole machine at full load m mx volts. Assuming 
high-resistance carbon brushes with constant brush resistance 
and a drop of 1| volts at a nominal current density of 35 to 40 
am])c.res per square inch (6.45 sq. cm.) , the brushes may be shifted 
into an acd-ive field which will give five volts at no-load, and a 
current density in the brush tips of twice the normal value. A 
brush curve similar to a in Pig. 5 will then be obtained. At full 
load, this five volts will neutralize all but one volt of the short- 
circuit voltage and curve will be obtained. At 50 per cent 
overload, curve c would be obtained with approximately three 
times current density in the trailing brush tip and the condition 
of poor coinrniitatioii. The probable limit for commutation on 
such a machine w<nild l,)e 25 per cent overload. The brush loss 
in this niachine at no-load would be considerable, and this is 
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often found to be the case, as shown by tests. Often the no-load 
losses are decreased much more by raising the brushes than can 
be accounted for by the decrease in loss due to the absence of 
brush friction. Many tests have been made to measure this no- 
load brush loss, and it has been found to be comparatively large. 
In the case of curve c at 50 per cent overload, Fig. 5, the loss in 
the tip of the brush would be approximately nine times normal, 
and would undoubtedly cause glowing and honey-combing of the 
brushes. 

The commutation of non-commutating pole direct-current 
machines has often been improved by narrowing the brushes and 




increasing the apparent current density in them. For example 
consider the brush in Fig. 6 to be reduced from f in. (18.9 mm. 
to I in. (12.7 mm.). The short-circuit voltage at full load wi 
then be approximately four volts, and curves a, b and c, Fig. ( 
will be obtained at no-load, full load and 50 per cent overloa 
respectively. With this narrower brush the loss in the tips of th 
barushes is the same as before, but the total loss is less, becans 
the section of the brush has been reduced. The loss at full loa 
is practically the same as before, but the loss at 50 per cent ove': 
load has been reduced so that commutation might be satisfactory 
Actually the improvement is greater than indicated, due to th 
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fact that the brush does not have a constant resistance, but has a 
resistance which decreases with increase in current density. 

The writer recently had this relation between bjush drop and 
the commutating characteristics of a machine forcibly 
by his experience with a line of small six-volt motors, n 
to improve the efficiency, very low resistance brashes were used 
In a given-case, the short-circuit voltage was 0.75 ^ 

brash at full load. The commutation was perfect with b^hes 
having a nominal brash drop of 0.25 to 0.3 volt ^ 
density given by full load on the motor. To ^ 

efficiency, other brashes were tried havmg a drop of 0. ^ • 

at this same current density. The efficiency y ra e w 
caUy thesame for both cases, showing that the low-resistance brash 
had not decreased the total brash loss. Also, the 
with the second brush was poor and unsatisfactory, 
brush, having a drop of 0.1 to 0.15 volt and working at approx - 
mately the same apparent current density,_ gave 
tion on another motor which had a short-circuit vo ag Y 

0.35 volt across the brush at full load. 

On the previous assumption of constant brash resij;ance, a 
neglecting the increase in loss due to variations in short-circuit 
voltage during the period of commutation, the total loss whic 
occurs at the brash can be calculated from brush curves. 

Let h = Amperes per unit area. 

El = Brush drop at current density I. 

£2 = Short-circuit voltage across the brush. 

A = Area of brashes. 

Then the brush loss on a short-circuited commutator would 

W = EiIiA 

When a local current, caused by the short-circuit voltage E„ 
is present in addition to the useful current, the loss can be shown 

to be 

/^£iMli_^\ or, if 
V 4£i'“ / 


W, = El Ji A 


a = 


Es 

El 


, Wt = EihA and the increase 


in loss will be 8^ per cent. 
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Referring to curves b and c in Fig. 2, the increase in loss due to 
the local currents caused by the two volts across the brush will 
be 33^ per cent. Actually the increase in loss with such a brush 
curve as 6 or c will be considerably more than 32^ per cent, due 
to the decreasing brush resistance with increasing current, as 
previously mentioned. This decreasing brush resistance allows 
a larger local current to flow, which, of course, increases the loss. 

Referring to curve a in Fig. 5, the brush loss at no-load would 
be 133^ per cent of the loss at normal full-load current density 

it 

and no local currents. 

There appears to be no way of measuring this increase in brush 
loss, or, as it may be called, commutation loss. In the average 
commutating pole machine, this increase in loss probably does 
not exceed 50 per cent, but it may be very much greater in some 
cases. Probably the most satisfactory method of dealing with 
this total brush loss is to obtain a value for what may be called 
the true brush loss from data obtained by tests on short-circuited 
commutators, and to regard any increase in loss which may occur,- 
as commutation loss or part of the load losses. 
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Discussion on Group II Papers (Methods of Determining 
Ses Weatus), New Yoke. Fbbeeaev 27, 1913. 

{a) Induction Motors 

A. E. Averrett: Regardmg the separ^on of 
there seems to be a tendency on ® °o/°epair. You 

can make a bar-wound ^J^or S assSne that . 

you have a rotor that bar-wound^ai^o 

the losses are practically a > apparently have 

appear at synchronous speed and y P 

a'^'more eiS^dent dually get 

losses are taken into co^idera . ■ impedance 

s«ot‘S UP t£ los^s 

'Y'S t rs p “S“si 

in ti iron) and -toe ^ ” "SYSmeSr measure- 

copper, which can be sho^ one feature about a deep rotor 
ment at impedance. is a reduction in power 

ro'sfe® :?e« fn deep rotor bars which does not show 

'“HSS; I want to mahe a p^ Ces 

term “ stray lo^ msteaW ttet^^^d .. load losses,” 

iSrrpat >»n’c“ln“clrjS“SiTa? 

Which occur at no-load, losses ^XilloarSid full load, 
full load, and losses which occ “ stray losses ” would 

and I think the adoption of draTloss at no- 

be a little more logical. We ha instead of 

load, we have a i^dg^is used in some of these 

the use of the term “ load loss, whij is ^se^^^o 

papers as a loss oocurnng at n d, Hobart, who sug- 

the term “ stray loss. ^ the substitution. 

gested my making these remarks, ^ s ^^g 

C. P. Steinmetz; We are particmar^ u 

magnitude of measmJ interested in the stray losses at 

and we are only m a lessmeasu oAcrrAasted from the total 

no-load. These latter need rarely be segregated go 

losses at no-load. We need ^ gg^ted for by the usual 

which appear at lo^^i’ ^.nd me n ^Load losa” is rather 

methods of measuring ind rnfinv other losses which are 

a poor name, because there ^ “strav loss” does not 

accounted for in a separate e >, ., leaye some additional 
cover it exactly either, and we should have some a 

name. 
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Tames Burke: Following Dr. Steiimietz’s remarks, would it 
be consistent to spe^k of “ stray_ no-load losses and stray 
load losses?” We have both kinds of stray losses. These 
naoers show that in some kinds of motors the stray load losses 
mav be very considerable. In other types they may be very 
small. Generally, the reduction in core losses due to the ^op 
in the stator windings, resulting in lower total magnetization, 
compensates for the usual load stray losses, so that there is 
not very much to be taken into consideration if the free core 
losses are used rather than the corrected core losses after the 
reduction in the magnetism in the machine. It woi^d seem, 
however, that in formulating any new rules, we must take proper 
recognition of the stray load losses, because frorn these papers 
it is evident that we may have very considerable stray load 
losses, or they may be negligible, and that fact .wo'^^ seem to 
make it necessary to formulate some plan by which they would 

be properly taken into consideration when they exist. _ 

H M Hobart: We ought to have four components m this 

proposition. The four components I have in mind are: first, 

output; second, no-load loss; third, the load loss ( y w 
we mean the legitimate load loss), increasmg as the square of 
The current; and fourth, what we might call “ stoy losses, 
that is, the losses which, at full load, we must add to these 
other three losses in order to get the input at full load. ^ 
fourth part, which we have been apt to ignore in the past, and 
which we shall probably have to take into account in the future, 
could be given the name “ stray losses,” instead of, as m some 
of the papers, being termed “ load losses.” I sho^d prefer to 
reserve the term “ load losses ” for what we call the legitimate 

losses coming on with the load. , 

Leo Schuler: Does Mr. Hobart propose to call losses due 

to distortion of the field, stray losses as well? They certainly 

are not stray losses. . 

H. M. Hobart: For practical purposes I should have input, 

minus output, minus no-load losses, minus PR losses, coming 
on with the load, which I should call stray losses. 

Leo Schuler: You then include losses which are not stray 

losses 

Perhaps it will interest you if I say that in Germany we have 
the no-load losses, which include also stray losses if there are 
any and then speak of additional losses ” simply. Additional 
loss means the loss which does not come on at full load, and 
which is not accounted for by what you call the load losses. 

B. G. Lamme: Stray losses? 

Leo Schuler: As far as I understand, load loss is better 

than stray loss. „ , -j- j ... 

H. M. Hobart: I do not care what it is called, if we do not 

confuse it with other losses. “ Extra losses ” would be a good 
*t0rxti. 

B.'a. Behrend: The objection is to the use of the term “ load 
loss.” ’it is not implied that the expression “ stray ” is such 
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a genial term,but it migt “a"fquiva” 

objection to using the term ^ inocpG nr extra losses, 

lent test it might mean legitimat Behrend says, 

B. G. Lamme; The term our secondary 

is a very ^S^cahy all of our primary copper 

copper loss is a load loss. rracHCd y losses we should 

Ssses are load losses, and after is the additional 

extra loss which we , . /can dispense with the use 

whatever other term we use, ^ ^ » load losses,” we 

of that term-after we have Wes ” or some other 

will still have use for that term stray losses, 

Averrett: I believe ^^iroTloSes^'plus excess 

load light. I*!-™’* rules are not quite 

R. E. Hellmund: too general a way. 

right, m so far /J^®^ | ®g a^s to the method of determinmg 
These papers give ^ith the possible exception 

the losses for practical y Qiot<? As has been said, such 

^cLraS'SmTSatSSy' rJe oth« 

Dudley. u, e o+- ciVlnt that Mr. Dudley’s suggestion 

It might appear at first the motors for different 

of finding the true PR ^ must be considered that 

frequencies is impr^ticab > available with at least two 

almost any factory l^^"J®’^®^f^ethod is on the other hand the 
or three frequencies. ,• +^16 PR losses in large squixrel- 

cS "SStortTwoifd advocate that the Institute adopt this 

method as one of its ^L^and Averrett make the 

C. J.Fechheimer: b^n made which verify 

the above statements; apparently do not show 

cm. or less for a maximu refers to eddy current losses in 
any appreciable loss. attention to the fact that eddy 

copper conductors. / w^ call a- ir^crease very 

currents are a ./f/nLncv At standard frequencies 

rapidly mth an “/®^"®^’\JjSh of conductor given, but it 
the loss IS negligible with Y®f®Pr,encv high enough to cause 

would be possible to raiae the fr^uencj^nj^^^^^ 

a very large eddy loss with TOhich is mentioned briefly at 

We believe that the method which is^m^^^ 

the end of this same oroper one to determine the 

various If we go down low enough with the 

SSisrf^'e^Scy Te eddy ieut loss becomes negbgsble 
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and we then have a direct means of measuring these losses 
with accuracy. 

R. E. Hellmund: We first have to find out what the extra 
losses are at standstill and then separate them. Mr. Dudley 
proposes^ to find out what they are by measuring at different 
frequencies and then separating them, either by the rule of 
making them proportional to the square of the depth of the con¬ 
ductor, or by taking the rotor out of the stator and testin'^ the 
stator separately. 

There are two steps to be taken, and I think they are very 
proper steps, in large machines, where it is not possible to get 
the secondary losses by slip readings. In smaller machines I 
thmk^ the method proposed by the first paper is very desirable 
that IS, to get the secondary losses by slip readings and the’ 
pmary losses by considering the PR losses, or, in the case of 

heavy conductors, by making the additional test of the stator 
without the rotor. 


Comfort A. Adams : I want to say a word in favor of the 
Deman name translated as “ additional losses”. The term 
stray losses ” has been for many years much used to represent 
e no-load losses, that is, the friction and windage losses and 
msses_ measured when the machine is running absolutely light. 
Thus in order to avoid confusion it seems to me that “ additional 

Refemng to Mi. Fechheimer s question as to iron slot bridges 
and the reduction of the total flux at full load, it is obvious 

leakaU^flux’^lt’^i^^ working flux, plus the 

® ^ practically constant at constant impressed 

Suftfe p2r™fhtTot? fl - s 

rsur tne part ot this total flux which is increased bv the bridfre-; 

Sm?t length ^ magnetic circuit of relatively 

althoiib f?’ volume of iron 

de&fltfw wSw^S^'h ^possible to say,’ 

totS Sre W the 


James Burkei I want to answer Professor Arlamc^c 4 - 

oeiow lu n.p. there is a 5 per cent reduction of e m f dnp tn d 
W about 5 per cent difference in ^ore 

h p or^ssXve“ 7 Pd^ but in motors of S 

Cohort A “the stator generally exists, 

corre? bitdfthe msistine; d ^ ? statement is undoubtedly 

say fSl fold thA effect of th ™^^ given load, 

total flux, but to itcSsf the leikafe”flux T *be 

drfw^an® iSje fromX ? extremely dangerous to 

increase. We are femiliaf^titXe fA+1.^1- 

indiif'fi'nr, ^^th the fact that the core loss i-n 

mduction motors nses at a greater rate than the square of tS 
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impressed voltage, and, therefore, any inference based on the 
law of increase as suggested , would be, to borrow a phrase used 
by Mr. Burke, mind reading rather than good engineering. 

A method of that sort seems most dangerous to me, and in 
this connection I wish to second the remarks made by Mr. 
Schiller and Professor Adams on the use of the term “ indeter¬ 
minate losses.” It seems from the discussion that the use of the 
term ^'indeterminate” would be excellent, because no one 
knows how to determine them. 

C. P. Steinmetz: In connection with Mr. Behrend’s re¬ 
marks, I wish to say that I have never seen any core losses go 
up faster than the square of the voltage, or even as fast as the 
square of the voltage, except in those cases where there was 
saturation somewhere. Practically any core loss, if you run 
the voltage high enough, will begin to rise abruptly at the 
point where saturation is reached, and then the increase goes 
up according to powers ranging from the square to the cube and 
sometimes even at still greater rates. The abrupt increase of 
core losses beyond the quadratic rate at high voltages is an in¬ 
dication that saturation is the cause. 

In view of the general experience with core losses in commuta¬ 
ting machines, and in motors, especially in the commutating 
induction motor, we must expect that as soon as saturation is 
passed anywhere, we will have an abnormal rise of core loss, 
but below saturation the core loss does not go up as the square. 

B. A. Behrend: I do not question the approximate truth 
of the 1.6th power law of Dr. Steinmetz’s—but this is not a 
practical condition obtaining in any generators or motors, and 
therefore the core loss does increase more rapidly than the 1.6th 
power or even the square, at high inductions. 

C. J. Fechheimer: I plotted a number of core loss curves on 
generators far below the saturation point, plotted them on 
logarithmic paper to determine the exponent, and I found in 
a number of cases that the exponent was higher than 2. There 
were a couple of cases below 2, but the general average was 
around 2, below saturation, and I have never been able to account 
for it. 

Comfort A. Adams: The reason why the com losses behave 
so erratically in the case of induction motors is that they are 
not losses which occur, as in transformers, under conditions of 
fairly uniform density and single frequency.^ There are at 
least five different kinds of core losses in an induction motor, 
or five ways in which they occur, so that if the calcu¬ 
lations could be made it would require five separate cal¬ 
culations. There are losses at fundamental frequency behind 
the teeth, at fundamental frequency in the teeth, at tooth 
frequency in the teeth, at tooth frequency in certain portions 
of the core back of the teeth, due to the tooth and slot group¬ 
ings on the two sides of the gap, wave losses in the faces of the 
teeth, and, finally, illegitimate losses due to the breakdown 
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of fhp i-nsulation between laminations. It is thus not a simple 

lS:r\ocoC.e these losses, and 

behave according to the manner of the core f ^ 

behaved transformers. The increase more 
of the voltage is due partly to wave loss^ m ^ 
and partly to a progressive breakdown of lamination insu 

tion as the eddy e.m.fs. increase. irn-n losses in- 

B G Lamme: In some cases the so-called iron losses in 

crease Very rapidly with the load, and also very rapidly with 

the induction. I have found many cases in which an abnonna^ 

increase in apparent iron loss occms ^ 

^-nrlurtions But in many of these cases, it ttie copper was 

removed from the slots, the loss did not go up nearly so fast; 
that is the so-called iron loss was, in reality, largely eddy curren 
Tte elusion comes from the fact that wh<me moo to 
are referred to, in most cases the term core loss should 
Si? be used. Part of the extra losses found may be true 
iron lo?es but are eddy currents in the iron due to burred 

edges of the laminations in the slot due f° J 

mav be due to contact between the plates. Such losses, it 
located in the armature teeth, may go up much more rapidly 
than th?square of the induction, for they may be a function 
of the tooth saturation. I have fo^d cases where J 

un to as high as the 5th power of the mduction, but this was 
largely eddy current loss in the teeth and armature copper, 
which is dependent upon the degree of saturation of the arn a- 
ture teeth. In fact, therefore, before arriving at any conclusions 
regarding the variation of the iron losses -mth the_ voltage, we 
should first find what really is iron loss and what is something 

B. WiUiamson: Mr. Lamme has mentioned the paper by- 
Mr." Field on eddy currents, in which the eddy current losses 

in conductors were shown to be due to the ^ 

In slots that have been filed or dnfted, the laminations become 
more or less connected together, and the cross flux may set up 
considerable loss in the side walls of_ the teeth. A machme that 
shows high core loss on open circuit -mil, in many cases, also 
show a high short-circuit loss; that is, there is_ a connection 
between the two, and I believe a great deal 
to eddy currents in the teeth or in the side waUs 

B. A. Behrend: As to the discrepancies in the opinions 
expressed by Dr. Steinmetz and myself, let me say that core 
losses are not iron losses, as I have used the term, and as I belie-ve 
most of us are using it. Core losses also contain indeterminate 
losses. The iron loss is one thing, the copper loss is another, 
and the core loss may contain copper losses and iron losses and 
losses due to the filing of cores and bad workmanship, as well 
as losses due to stray fields from magnetic fields in the end plates 
or anywhere in the machines. I think that as we measure core 
losses, and not iron losses, it is not rational to talk of iron losses. 
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except in calculations. This seems to me^ from twenty years of 
experience, a matter of course, but I felt constrained to point 
it out, as the iron losvses, if they could be separated and isolated, 
would not increase at a rate greater than the square of the 
induction. The core losses, however, do show such increase. 

C. P. Steinnietz: I would say that transformers and indue- 
tion motors for 60-cycle circuits, are two classes of apparatus 
in which good practise keeps the magnetic densities below satura¬ 
tion, or certainly does, not let them go beyond saturation. 
Consequently, changes in voltage are not associated with 
changes in the flux path. As long as there is no change of 
flux path, all the losses must be dependent on the voltage or the 
current. The eddy losses would change with the square, the 
iron losses probably Icvss than the square, so that the combined 
effect cannot exceed the square of the voltage, except where, 
by saturation, the flux path is affected. 

B. A. Behrend: I believe there are about three million h.p. 
of induction motors in operation, with the design of which I 
have been concerned in. one form or another, and I believe 
almost all of these induction motors carried the saturation 
above the bend of the saturation curve in the teeth of the rotor, 
and also in, parts of the stator, and I am a little at a loss to 
understand the remarks of Dr. Steinmetz in this connection, 
because saturation is almost invariably used in the teeth of 
the rotors of induction motors, and not infrequently in other 
parts of the magnetic circuit. 

C. P, Steinmetz: I think the confusion exists in the indefinite 
meaning of the term saturation. I mean such densities of 
saturation that the m.m.f. consum.ed in the iron is of the same 
order of magnitude x^er unit of length of the magnetic circuit 
as the m.m.f. consumed in the air gap. That, naturally, would 
not be desirable. Exceeding the bend of the saturation curve is 
really not yet saturation, in the meaning of the term as I have 
used it. You can go beyond that for a little way and still not 
seriously inci'ease the proportionality between the exciting 
current and the voltage. 

H.,M, Hobart: Another circumstance, as showing our ignor¬ 
ance of this subject, .could be mentioned. If in the laboratory 
you measure the specific resistances of two samples of iron, one 
of high and the other of low specific resistance, the eddy current 
loss may be as great in the one with high specific resistance 
as in the one with low specific resistance. Pending an explana¬ 
tion of this, we must admit that we do not know much about 
eddy current losses. 

L. T. Robinson: We do not know very much about these 
things. An encouraging sign is that we begin to take an interest 
in them, with the object and hope of finding out more about 
them. 

R. E. Hellmund: It has been brought out that the core 
losses, as a rule, rise with the square of the voltage impressed 
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On induction motors, more so t]i3.n in tlio ense of transformers. 
That is partly due to high doiisities ia eextain parts, but I take 
it that most of it is duG to the fact that the largest part of the 
losses in induction motors, of practical design, are eddy current 
losses, and only the smallest proportion of the losses are hyster¬ 
esis losses. In considering transformer iron, with about by 
cycles, the hysteresis loss is pretty large as compared to the 
eddy loss. In the' case of the induction motors the hysteresis 
losses are in many motors only about 20 per cent, while all the 
rest of the losses are eddy current losses, caused by the higher 
frequencies in the teeth. Now, as we all know, the eddy losses 
go up with the square of the voltage, and since the eddy losses 
in most motors are more than half of the total losses, it is not 
surprising that the curve follows the law of the eddjy loss lather 
than that of the hysteresis losses. It is therefore really not sur¬ 
prising that the core loss curve is nearly the curve of the squares, 

even for low densities. . ^ i 

B, A. Behrendi Once more to the subject of saturation, and 

the iron losses, where hysteresis alone may be considered. 
Dr. Ewing, who first brought out the general principles of 
induction in iron and other metals, suggested to Professor 
Baily of London certain physical research work, the results of 
which are published in the Transactions of the Royal Society. 
The paper of Professor Baily is fundamental, md he proves 
that rotative hysteresis diminishes at high induction. With the 
induction plotted as an ordinate and the loss plotted as an abs¬ 
cissa, Professor Baily’s researches show that ^at saturation, 
viz., 4TT / in the relation B = H + 47 x1^ having become a 
constant, the loss diminishes. Whatever induction we have 
below or beyond that point is the induction, B, which is the sum 
of the air field plus the iron field. This was experimentally 
demonstrated in Professor Baily’s paper. I also carried on 
some experiments in our, own laboratories about eight or ten 
years ago, and I found an approximation to a similar result. 
We eliminated eddy currents as nearly as possible, and we found 
that the loss diminished at high inductions. 

M. G. Lloyd: Mr. Behrend is quite right in his reference 
to the experiment of Professor Baily, and further work along 
the same line has been done by others, especially by Professor 
Weiss, of Zurich. The curve between watt loss and magnetic 
flux density has been found to come down almost to zero at 
sufficiently high values of the flux density, but this ^applies 
only to a case where you have a purely rotary magnetic field, 
constant in intensity and simply changing its direction in the 
magnetic material. I do not believe that such a condition can 
be found in any kind of a machine such as an induction motor. 
You always have there a combination of a rotary effect with a 
reversing effect, that is, you have pulsation of the magnetic 
field in both time and space. In a case like that the law illus¬ 
trated by Mr. Behrend’s curve no longer holds. 
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H. M. Hobart: In view of 
these matters of hysteresis eddy cm^en 1^ 

base our reasoning on the results of tests, a oi^-fashioned 

from basins any conclusions on deductions t’^om oia labu 
SSenS aUeged truths which toe been shown to be not 

only inadequate but utterly imsleadin^ dicitribution in 

i. E. Hellmund: In considering the field distnbmion 

induction motors, we ^^^the secondary.- The secondary, 

primary, but also the , ■ g ^ upon the field. This is 

if short-circuited, has a correcting etteCT upon instance, a 

especially the case ^ of bars will always 

souirrel cage rotor with an infinite numoer o u- „ „o 

squirrel c^gc ^ sinusoidal distribution, no 

correct the field so it . f as set up by the 

matter what the initial distribut correcting effect of the 

primary winding. In actual as to 

secondary with a imited number We 

cause the field distribution , i-ug -nrimary has little 

must therefore say -wio but that it will have 

mSuence upon the h ae secondary. 

^ oi'wordTw. 

STtoiTiilTsito; by'^e pritoy approaches a sinto.dal 
^"^The initial primary field m 

pitch is not quite ideal in this tesp^ ■ 1- , half-way, we 

Lg sufficient to have two o !>^*^,JJ“Sri“tion.'^ By 

obtain an almost sinusoK^ t-han that the field becomes 

chording die coils Ml pitch, if 

worse again and will the same as ni^ motors, the 

Sliaf ^g?"fi« “'Jf 4“£‘*Sr-"s 

™Sip^ Tbto oLtof hhprove the initial primary fidd 

“SlSSS- from the above that wMe the 

winding has no great regard to the opera- 

it is, if properly chosen, an advantage with regaro ro 

tion of the motor. ■UovM-.pnc: in the loaded conditions? 

Tames Burke: That also l^fppens in tne lo , 

R. E. Hellmund: It is pretty h^ previous statements 
happens in the loaded condition, but my^ 

oertainly f. ‘‘S^Sird “ sSSnents are quite 

in line with mention-, that is, that 

sumed one condition, wnicn n _ iq onlv complete under 

the correcting effect of the iSe secondary. 

the assumption has to be made in 

R. E. Hellmund: Yes, this assumption has to ue 

order to get ideal correcting effect. 
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^ A Adams' In most squirrel cage motors this condition 

Comfort A. Adams. ru h resistance and react- 

is, of course, ^^early fulfilled. « all kinds, no matter 

ance evenly, d^st^buted ^ W p pitch below 

what tlme.mi.cun^^^ > ^ 5^ per cent, you 

might assume that there because the currents 

distribution as for t pdeh. j phase differences and yield 

in the overlapping Pja-es ^avc larger P 

quite different amp^f ^ various belts and the 

ferences of the tarh c ^ but when you 

number of belts ( 1 ^ sa I^^mme 

^:»‘Srci“ ;?"rir=i iS'^Versai .^e au. 

(6) Transformers 

«■ «r a. The two papers on transformer losses are in a 
J. M. Weed. Ihe P^l but after both papers a^re 

sense complementary ^ apparent which need to be 

read, there which still need to be brought out 

harmonized, and some p<-iii . 

to clear up the Portescue and McConahey mentions 

The paper by ^essib. i orr ^ ^ 

the losses due to eddy cur unsymmetncal parallel 

circulating or with the statement that they are 

winding^i, Isut In the remaining part of the paper 

negligible in careful designs being c assified 

these losses are ^ section V of the paper)The term 

as PR loss and stray of the loss in the primary wind- 

■ stray loss is confined to . current and exciting current 

tig due to the resultant ^ be caused by the load 

which is in excess o* is caused by exciting current 

current alone plus ^^,^\wSi terni “ short-circuit loss ” is used 

alone. In equation ( 24 ) the te^^ 

as an alternative term f t rent alone, 

loss which would be f-^^^^dTy g a ^ resultant 

On the other hpd. pj^ loss, and classifies the extra 

of load and exciting v/hich include the losses due 

losses due to magne ; _ . ’ ;^oreover, the extensive tabu- 

to eddy currents, _ as stray 1. • these losses are 

„Sbd viyi»fc' b “■'’ “ 

nften far iiuni ^ ^2 7? 

to more than 50 °rise of terms is no doubt the result o . 

This discrepancy m the ^ £ both papers to use in a 

efforts on J^arts of the antho^ 

rational and discriminating way r rather indis- 

1 . . '' stray losses, wnicii j- ^ effort has taken 

SSnattb lo a a.altiWde »£ su,a Ita^ cifort 

SleSl dbcUonaia j 

Messrs. Portescue and Mc^on y ^ ^hich 

«- -- - - 
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to combining the load and exciting currents, but not to the 

losses due to magnetic leakage. ^ i . _ 

On the other hand, hlr. Lewis has made the term load loss 
to include the PR loss, which, in so far as it is due to load current, 
certainly is a load loss. But he has made the PR loss ot the 
primary to include the total loss due to the resultant of exciting 
mirrent and load current. This loss all might propedy be called 
PR loss, but not all load loss, since that element of it due to excit¬ 
ing current alone is included in the open-circuit or no o^ic 


,, r I 

Probably the losses which Mr. Lewis has designated as straA 
loss would be more properly desigaated as losses due to rnagnetic 
leSe or extL osL dueto loading, these losses bemg included 
with the Pi? losses due to loading, under the general term ot 

load losses, as Mr. Lew^ has suggested. . rotating 

machines also, where the same .^^^^eMties have appeared m h 

rational classification of losses. The Jf^^e?from 

armature winding does not seem ° f rnaenetic leak- 

loflA loss Moreover, the losses due to magnexic icui^ 

tMch tre Soperly included under the general term ot load 

losses, may P’'°?®;\^LSure Resistance'loss, windage 

and friction, in the short-cncuit and by 

givenin_ the papers ^j^ese losses, as measured 

^/th^meWod, are not 

section 115 of the present rules, but that tney arc 

the correct losses for the >J^^SJ^a?independent dis- 

Returning now to losses “ dassification may 

cussion of the various elements these elements, 

be useful. I will begin this be divided into 

thus: The total losses of ^etransto^^ ^ 

those due to ^ losses. The former, ordi- 

those due to load, which to^^^^^core loss, includes, besides 
narily referred to as tn the core, a small element ot 

hysteresis and eddy c^^^t 1 to magnetizing oirrent 

resistance loss in the Py? iLulation which is very small in low- 

and a dielectric loss "P v bfSiite large in iW high voltage 

voltage transformers, b^ ^ shoMd be measured wuth open 
transformers. The^ „pnr-v and rated sine wave voltage plus 
secondary, at rated freq jR) This correction ot sign 

IR (instead of rated 4 considered that the rating 

will be approved a,t o^^e when ®^tput, and that the current 
of the transformer is based up r name-plate voltage, 

rating is universally must, therefore, be taken as 

The nameplate secondary applied voltage 

the full-load voltage, primary voltage by an 

posed to be ^ ®y®^y°/.^R|ormer d?op. The excitation of the 
amount equal to the transformer 
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core corresponding to full load at 100 per cent power factor, is, 
tl^prefore tlie name~plate voltage plus tlie percentage of IR 

drop in the secondary winding. . 

The load losses include the losses due to magnetic leakage plus 
the PR loss due to load current and the measured resistance plus 
tViP PYtra loss due to the combination of load current and exciting 
current in the primar winding. This does not include the loss 
due to exciting current alone, which was measured with the 
ooen-circuit loss. The losses due to magnetic leakage and the 
I-R loss due to load current are included in the measured short- 
circuit or impedance loss, but not the extra or stray loss due to 
excitins current. This loss is usually very small, but may be 
included by a coiTection, based not on the total short-circuit ^ss, 
as stated in equation ( 24 ) by Messrs. Fortescue and McConahey, 
but on the PR loss due to load current. 

citing current does not enter into this correction, but only the 
fundamental component of 

may then be made exact, including the effect of the hysteresis 

Toml^lSs M' cSiper - loss due to magnetizing current 
alone ie-SaTosS due to magnetic leakage + resistance loss 
Sie to load current X [1 + 2 ^2 (cos d cos 6' + sin 6 sin 6 )] 

where 

^ ni {Ie)l 
p = 


and 


(■ 


fiz I2 


ni 


) 


Ri 


^ total resistance loss due to load current 


“^he derivation of the formula given above for correcting PR loss 

to include stray loss due to exciting current 

Referring to Fig. 2 , page 602 , the fundamental component of exciting 

current, 

/Vi 

rnav he seoarated in two components a and b, the former in phase mth 
may be scparattu 1 i angles to it. Represent the load 

the load current, the latter at rignt angles 10 f 

current in the primary winding 


«s 


■li by c. 


Til 

The total loss due to these currents is 

[o* + (6 + Ri “ 

(^3 4. 62 + c* -h 2bc) Ri 

The loss due to the fundamental component of exciting 

is I- +“■) H.. Tl>= 1»» «■ *>>• “"r"? I'SiS 

be added to this, but these components do not affect th 
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and where 
and 


ile) 


QOS 6 — power factor of the load 

cos 6' = power factor of ile)i 
fundamental component of exciting current 


yieji - 

With 10 per cent J^he todam^^^ 

woufdtrobtbly be°about 8 0^1 atSe 

for stray loss due to magnetizing current oec 

PjRX2X0.08X0.5X0.125 = 0.01 P-R 

and for full load at 80 per cent power factor, 

Pi?X2 X0.08 X 0.5 (0.8 X 0.125 + 0.6XO,993)-0.066I 

,l„e that would be made for 100 per 
Thus the maximum correction tha resistance 

cent power factor load becomes about 5^ per cent for 

loss due to load current, and thi ^j^^t this correction 

80 per cent power factor ., ' , • questions' of_ efficiency, 

is hardly worthy remember that the rise iri tem- 

This is partmular y _ the losses are being measure 

Srfi“S''Ssasgreata» or .mafor than the 

«th. «•»“”■>/” »■»”■ “ 

minus the loss due to the exciting 


Now 


(c 2 2bc) Ri 

b = /J«/l COS (d’-d) 

= V, J 2 C 0 S ( 6 '-. 6 ) 


ni 

^ p c cos (0' 

V, e- Total PR loss in primary loss due to exciting current 
whence we have: iotai i .tv lu 

_ ^2 [X -h 2 ^ cos —■ ^)1 

A. * +v>p. cp^pondarYi and remembering 

Adding the loss due to load current mthe^e^^^^^ 

that r- 2 ?i = 5 X total loss loss due to exciting current 

Total loss due to load 2/2 (c°s ^ cos 0 '+sin 6 sin 0 )1 

*= total loss due to load curr XI 
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TUs acreage in the copper loss ‘TjrSe'iSms 

the windings while the loss measutenients «e being ma^ s«ms 

to deserve more detailed consideration. Full-load current ^^st 

be sent through the windings for this measurement, and at the 

start, all of the heat produced is 

As the temperature of the copper rises, it throws mOTe ana 
more Lat out through the insulation into the oil until the heat 
SS™ Us e,nal 5. the ^ generated when tl. temperatee 
ceases to rise, except as the temperature of the oil nses. ine 
initial rate of temperature rise is therefore fixed by_ the thermal 

X£it 7 of the eoU f 4 «1“= ?* f Sef p?r" ponltd 

The thermal capacity of copper is about 177 per poun 

and the average loss in large transformers is about 10 watts per 

nound This gives an initial rate of temperature rise of one deg. 

fnT7 seconds, or 3.4 deg. per minute, and an increase in the 

cooper loss of 3.4X0.4 — 1.36 per cent. on,,!. 

This effect of temperature rise in compensating for the stray 
loss is illustrated by reference to Table I, showing the results 
of t2ts, at the end of the paper by Messrs. Fortesciie and 
McConahev. We see here that the. measured loss is larger at 
high power factors than at low, whereas the correction for stray 
loss would indicate that it should be smaller. (The s ray 
loss was in this case, included in the rnoasurement by the 

method of the test.) This is the iSs tlrS 

power factor readings were taken last, ^ ® 

increased due to increase of temperature during the tests m re 
than it was decreased by increasing the P^wer factor. These 
results would have looked very different if the measurements 

had been taken in the reverse order. . . .1 

The temperature tests recorded by Mr. Lewis under the head- 
ino- ‘‘ Relation between Impedance Watts and Load Losses, 
in^ables VII and VIII, are, of course, not comparative testes 
between impedance watts and load losses, but between^loads o 
different power factors, since the exciting current is present in 
both cases, the only difference between the two cases being that 
of phase relation between the exciting current and the load 

Although, as we have seen, the stray loss due to magnetizing 
current is not ordinarily important from the standpoint of effi- 
cienev still it may be sufficient to account for a considerable 
difference in temperatum rise between 

together by the opposition method, when this test is made with 
loading voltage and exciting voltage of the same frequency. 1 he 
power factor of the load, or circulating current, depending as it 
does upon the relative amounts of inductance and resistance in 
the combined impedance of the transformers, is always low, giv¬ 
ing almost the maximum correction for stray loss. The 
tion for one transformer will be positive and that for the other 
negative since, while the current lags in one, it leads in the other, 
the difference in phase of the circulating current in the two trans- 
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‘■+ 1 ^ cnpr-t to the exciting current being 180 deg. The 
formers with respect to tne ® transformers is 

difference between the coppei los ^ 

thus twice the conection f • losses, due to the fact 

compensation for this i increased in the transformer hav- 

that the core loss is somenl _ ■ ^ result, bow¬ 
ing the ’ nwo three degrees in the tempera- 

ture rises \^®„^J^^;“fobtained by using a frequency for 
Equality of fosses may oe uu exciting. This 

loading which is differen slight if desired, maintaining 

difference in frequency may be y g > excitation and for 

practically the rated orTal core loss, and 

the load. This is, of course, 7 ^ ^hen the eddy current 

it is also a necessity for Pfogs ^ue to the combination of 

losses are appreciable. ,-rprit will not be present under these 

exciting current and of their respective independent 

circumstances, but only the sum ot tneir h 

losses. 1 ,i-c.rMic:«m-n CTiven by Messrs. Fortescue and 

The mathematical discussion ® / « Theoretical Study of 

McConahcy, tmdcr 'correctly applicable to 

mutual inductive circmts equivalent inductance, 

the values of C 13 i inclusive, are not completely ex¬ 
given in equations ^re the equivalent values for 

pressed. The expression g values which must be 

the wth harmonic only. S va?ue of the total resultant current 
taken in connection current, i.e., upon the relative 

depend upon the wave form of he c P^^^^ 

values of the various harmonics o . expressed in- 

resistance and inductaiu^ ^^phe complete expression for equa- 

dependently of the current. 1 he comp 

tions ( 7 ) and ( 8 ) would be 




and 



(Ri^Ro) 


La L\ 



(i2 + -^o) 


oy+of the discussion, if completely expressed. 

The remaimng part of i-„’tion will be more com¬ 

as it must be for any practical aPPf ation, 

S^oSSl'aTl^y'Lth almost equal accuracy to transiormers, 
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where these values vary, not only for different values of maximum 
inductance, but throughout the cycle for any given value of 
maximum inductance. This introduces additional harmonics 
in both current and voltage not taken into account in this treat¬ 
ment, the object of which is to cover the effects of harmonics. 

The authors have made no practical application of this mathe¬ 
matical discussion. They state that formulas given in Section 
5 of the paper are based upon it, but these formulas take no ac¬ 
count of harmonics, and are very easily derived from considera- 



Fig. 1 Fig- 2 


tions based upon a simple sine wave. Thus, referring to Fig. 1, 
the formula for regulation is derived as follows: 

Eo is the no-load voltage of the transformer and E the full-load 
voltage at the secondary terminals, so that 


regulation 


Eq — E 
E 


AD + DF + FG 
E 
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+ 2% IR cos 6 + 2% IX sin 0 + ^ 


inland?™ a U .«o«n. «f «f SSSS 

in low-voltage transformers due ^ toe mjf dielectric field. It 

and in high-voltage extra loss due to magnetic 

is possible that toe values g^f/^^jf^rVin general, too large, 
leakage (called stray loss calculated from the 

being the total measured loss current. The increase m 

measured value of of this loss gives ordinarily 

temperature during the naeas Moreover, many of the 

toohgh a value, “ $°,^t™ShuuUransform.ts, 

worst cases are seeii to be those ot m g included. 

in which the losses in the sh value by careful 

While these losses may be kept to a mimmum va ^ y 

design, and that commercial require- 

Fortescue and McConahey must agr design, are often 

sr.*r.l“ehfp=iy"r^° avoidVit. 

of these extra losses usually .. opinion, therefore, the 

for a basis JjS^Sese lossL from efficiency guar- 

antees is not necessary, ®.fe„ed to by Mr. Weed was 

C. Fortescue: When the paper retem^^ 

written, the authors had in , y portion of the PR 

the copper, which are easily mea ^ included in any of 

loss due to the exciting .. f the PR loss due to the 

the usual measmenaents. P ^ nieasurefflents, and 

exciting constlS at all loads. It is 

properly so, since it is practac y measureinent 

necessary to apply a ^ojrection the exciting 

for the other PO^ion °UheP^ tes, but ^ negligible, 

currents are very high, smce , strav losses and impedance 

Mr. Leyfis in his and points 

out that there IS npparenty no ,h^t in a good 

two qnantities^ iL M the ^toductor can be reduced to a very 

It ‘P 
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adding ‘tat *en tmetof 

Ini^sfonners “ 3 *^ 023 ; dTI- 

cult to keep this stray los f»™-^SSST Sort 

transformers, however, this loss can 

BuriS^^ I imp®y''£ire to call attention to one feature 
of S: ?oTer"Lses hot, whereas the 

S S'de^'tS fsTmpVS'To^Su SttentTon to the fct that 
?ie recommLdation of Mr. Lewis is a departure ^ 0 “ Ae exist- 
fng commercial practise, which is m use connection with a 

"TwS Standards Com- 

Sle whick rtigM o'gr. 

SJS .TS'iliSiSeTSScS"—4 and I have 

poweStor, and 1 think it would be ^''‘‘"S.'^SrSig 
Lds Committee introduced some 

these factors into consideration rather than calling f P 

tests under each of these conditions for acceptance tests, 
test I Mr. Burke’s point about the volt- 

amnere efficiency is well taken. There has been a very p 

^XrflLand. etpeciaUy in.the >->a«y ^Sl^rSy 

specific in theVesent standardizatmn sho^^^^^ 

be done, and I think that the Standards Committee Jio la 
mention this matter, and state absolutely dear definit t 

fhe meaning- of volt-ampere efficiency and also deciae as_ lo uuc 

SecTo“te«<i2tiou Ltent op ‘1“=“ 7.f-“'r7,^?SS 
In regard to these recommendations at the »d »* 
nnner I do not think that the exciting current shoulO oe ae 

Sted and segregated from the core htTn^jnosts In a 
the effect of the exciting current on the copper losses, in 

transformer designed for high exciting Jhe 

core losses have been affected, due to that Resign, and as tne 

exciting current is really a function of 5?® ® j ® „ / msles ” 

think it should be included in the § - losses which 

or else a separate definition made as to the no-load losses wmcn 

will include the effects of exciting current. to thest 

losses are to be taken on the pnmary circuit, according to th^e 
recommendations, then it is going to make considerable diffi¬ 
culty in measuring losses on the 

not measure the core losses on 100,000-volt ""lide 

primary side, we always measure them on the seconda,ry side 
The same holds true in the case of commercial transforme s, . 
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volts to no. We measure them directly with 

meter, and do not attempt to step-up and ^ PJ ^a^a- 

The last recommendation reads. ^^“^„,suxed at the 

tion with temperature, all losses J) ^ 

operating temperature, ^® ®3ras to a definite tem- 
this recommendation, it „o down with the 

perature. As a matter of fact t J 

increase the temperature steady at any 

way, but It IS difficult in making the 

predetermined point if any +-hi*riV therefore it is better 

measurements of these losses, 

to specify a room temperatime, an losses including copper 

at that temperatme, and if the 

losses, are wanted, they can be corrected tor tne rise 

1 T> sj+einmetz’ When the first Standardization 
““thlLldiHsM it wi stipulated that all losses ^oold 
rmrS^lt "hllSl j«ad o temp^atoe. Trans- 

former losses were ^eluded d bv the manufacturers 

Before that time they had been “f^Wv Guaranteed on that 
at the room temperature and ^ ^T^at question has 

basis, and these have come before the 

frequent arisen an^ the Rules should be 

c£nge“ to tea” “n Si apparatus th, '-ses 

at the full-load operating temperature, except “ the case^^^ 

transformers^^where ^they _ sh^^ measure f 

S te tran^ormete. Thete te to taow 5 

SS :f,;rrthni|rte« kiSf 

"El faStoThT?.!^” "wSf 

r£n“l%“b.S vaiu^ than is actually 

‘“fhe IV loss of,ts?of ?hfexcitog 

current ijanges with th ’ ^^lurrent, then at no-load the 

current is 10 per cenr oi n primary 

PR loss of the exci nrimarv PR loss ^■t full non-induc- 

PR loss, and conversely ‘Jf/"“ogj 1 no-load. But at full 

STue'Se Lj“h{^Stin| ^^loS^m 

& Sl'f r'rth“^SsSt.rcte^t 'considered 

Lparately and not included in the no-load losses. 
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Leo Schuler: I call your attention to the fact that when you 
measure the efficiency of the transformer at room temperature, 
instead of working temperature, it does not mean necessarily 
a very great difference in the efficiency, because the copper 
losses, of course, are lower, but the iron losses are higher, espe¬ 
cially with alloyed iron. ^ j 

Tames Burke: I want to correct any misunderstanding oi 
what I said. I am not advocating measuring the transformer 
losses at room temperature. I was simply calling attention to 
the difference between the commercial practises of today and 

the recommendations. . a ^ ?? -r t 

Charles F. Scott: In regard .to the word stray, it i am 
not mistaken, laboratory manuals present the stray power 
method of measuring efficiency which is taught to the student 
as a very definite thing. Stray power is about everything that 
I^R does not include. The power to drive a motor is meas¬ 
ured at no-load, and what is not I^R is stray power. 

I asked this morning one of the designing engineers of one ot the 
large companies, whether the term stray power ” was ^sed in 
his organization. He said he did not know that it was. We 
come here and find the word stray ^ used indiscriminate y 
to cover about everything which cannot be accounted tor. 

The moral of this is that one of the chief duties of our Stand¬ 
ards Committee is in the matter of definitions. Here is a term 
stray,’’ that certainly needs to be defined. 

J. M. Weed: I think Mr. Wagner’s objection to measuring 
the core loss from the primary side is based upon an erroneous 
definition of the primary side. The primary side is of'^n the 
low-voltage side, as the transformer may be used either tor 

raising or for lowering the voltage. ^ ^ 

J. E. Saunders: I notice the recommendation is that trans¬ 
former losses are to be measured at operating temperature. 

I want to know what this operating temperature is. We am 
hanging transformers where it is 130 deg. fahr. in the shade in 
the summer time, and they are hanging out all summer, and 
we are hanging them in another place where it goes as low as 
30 to 40 deg. fahr. below zero, in the winter time, and those are 
the operating temperatures, so I want to know why we should 
not substitute room temperature for operating temperature. 

C. Fortescue: The operating temperature, I think, is denned 
as the temperature at which the transformer^ will operate at 
the standard room temperature of 25 deg. with full load, at 
100 per cent power factor. In transformers we base our rise 
on the average temperature of the coils as measured by the rise 
of resistance method. We do not indicate the temperature of 
the hot spot. In transformers there is a very slight difference 
between the average temperature of the coil and the maximum 
temperature, on account of the small temperature gradients 

through the insulation, and coils, etc. 

J. M. Weed: There is one point which I think should be 
recognized by the Standards Committee in laying out their 
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rules and it may be that some of the members 
^S’trdiscuss tie matter if it brought ou^ tfe 

f"5ppl£ apparatus 

Sr&y i^os jUe to £V£a”SraSS:“£Sp1 

S' aeSis off £'fsu“n™ 

be taken. It is possible, as has een ,gf correction 
these papers, to make J involve complications, 

is always an specify a time limit within 

and it would possibly be better to speciiy a ^ _ Qgnizing 

which the resistance measurement should be made, g | 

“1 MaS? ‘ue£eS°a Sod You 

perature which is much easier ^^ban to find the hot p t 

have only to know exactly the stop watch 

l?t£s^iS^2?, 2 “ke ISK7u-^t 

the transformer. -j-t, +'u- of the last 

T O' Tn connection with the remarKs ui 

speake;, I ^'bd ySerd^^^^ Siey wiU 

S^iT^hVeatrapolS lalue £l Lt 
Under some conditions the part where you 

perature by resistance so^ne iron’part or some- 

begins to 2° ^P.^y ^nayVe useful to use extrapolation 

sSit:s!b?t?t mus^ used 4h caution, otherwise you may 

get a^r^^e^d; determining the ^7 ?fJht^- 

latton the results are very 
accuracies in ^h®’ref higs 

temper- 

S£eis erX iu the first two or three 

^°r%Mtescue^''l agree with Mr. Weed that the method of 
et£jrs"£ m .4 of •IS-“fers 

iie\Sss?b£‘£oidr^ 

could be devised for ineasuring the 5??“““ ao„e in 

than those at preset m ,g,Q,,g bridge is to have them 

can be X'^oT^-^l S£e£ S lost. A 

'ma”t« of on«J tU degrees h£ but little effect on the operation 
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of a transformer, and therefore I think measurements obtained 
in this way are sufficiently accurate. 

Paul M. Lincoln: A definite question has been asked as to 
what temperature shall be used in calculating the copper losses 
of transformers and other apparatus, and I think this question 
is one which requires a definite answer and one which should be 
fixed by the Standardization Rules when promulgated. It 
seems to me that it is best answered by adopting the suggestion 
made in Mr. Lewis’s paper, namely, to base it upon the operating 
temperature. But that operating temperature should be taken 
above a standard air temperature, and in my opinion that 
standard air temperature should be taken at 25 deg. cent. There¬ 
fore, the copper loss in a transformer should be calculated at the 
temperature at which it will actually operate when the sur¬ 
rounding air is 25 deg. cent. 

W. C. Smith: In connection with the question of losses just 
brought up, and also referring to the statement of Dr. Steinmetz 
this morning, in which he said that the customer is most 
interested in losses at the operating temperature, there is another 
question regarding efficiencies which should be touched upon 
by the Institute, and that is the question of efficiencies at 
fractional loads. The present rules imply that the efficiency at 
a given load should be based on the operating temperature at that 
load. In the case of' fractional loads, this imposes a serious 
burden on the manufacturer, one that is not complied with now¬ 
adays or asked for. Fractional-load efficiencies are guaranteed at 
the same temperature as the full-load efficiencies, so I believe 
that the new Institute Rules should state clearly that all effi¬ 
ciencies, both for full load and fractional loads, should be based 
on the full-load operating temperature. 

J. M. Weed: I would suggest that it ought to be satisfactory to 
specify the efficiencies of the transformers at temperatures at 
which they are guaranteed to operate at full load; that is, with 
standard room temperature, if you guarantee a transformer for 
35 deg. cent, rise, with a room temperature of 25 deg. cent., 
base the efficiencies of that transformer on the losses at 60 deg., 
and if you guarantee 50 deg. cent, rise over 25 deg. cent, room 
temperature, you guarantee your efficiencies on the basis of 75 
deg. 

W. C* Smith: Inasmuch as I brought up this point, I would 
like to go on record that I concur fully with the two gentlemen 
who have just preceded me—in my opinion, all efficiencies 
should be based on the full-load guaranteed operating tem¬ 
perature. 

G. K. Kaiser: Referring to the question of operating tem¬ 
peratures, it appears to me that the regulation as well as the 
efficiency should be based on the temperature which the appara¬ 
tus assumes when operating continuously under load. That is, 
the regulation at various loads and power factors should be 
determined from the load losses at operating temperature and the 
reactance of the transformer. 
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(e) Brush Losses 

W. B. Brady: J? tJ'erTS rji-f much inSSted 

m .. . ,^p,tter We have been working on me aeveiup 

S'Stosh tests for more, than sk 

handicapped by the lac ^ o ^PPJ ^ developed our own 

sistent results. Then, only to that apparatus 

apparatus the results This is due to 

and only under the exact conui certain combina- 

the number of variables and losses thg^ am 

tion under the conditions o imjicrstood we may be able to 
more definitely separated and One of the 

get a definite ^J °Jarkze the brush-testing apparatus 

fSrsmp rh'^^TSl^mS'whi* wai he of greet 

in this country with regard to the ^ . reirtion to the friction, 
ing from the oomm^itatomo faction is somewhat 

It is rather surpnsmg, but it is at a , ^ gge the reason 

influenced by the current o^t the “attrition on the surface 
for it, but there may be a molecular aihia 

XSid In regard to Mr. Schuler’s ti^n. J^ether 
B. A. Behrena. ^ deoends on the current in the brush, 

the coefficient of friction aepen . ^ motor or generator, 

If an expenment IS .^to it so that it woull be im- 

very many vitiating factors _ gkctric current is respon- 

possible to say that the presence of . . coefficient of friction, 

sible for the alteration or ^ ^ under stationary 

and I ask Mr. Schuler whether he rn^^^^ 
conditions such change or variation in me 

is j j know whether in those cases it would 

affect it or not. What I know is this^ Witn a p^ to 

ment, driven by a ° it that synchronous motor 

drive the slip-nng with the bru ^ ^ ^ curreffi on the brush, 

falls out °f step the mome yo to the current. 

That seems to indicate an mcr^ ^ 

There is another reason, w n ^ ^^^tain 

that means of the brushes on the coi^utator, 

«isTS;\rai S of «»- 

tion when the current is is not possible that 

this additional Poy®’-' rines and in your brush? 

due to current induced^ in ^XiSSs wouM y^not? 

You would expect such induced currents, wouia y 
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Leo Schuler: But I cannot see how power is taken from 
the motor for these eddy currents, 

B. A. Behrend: That seems to be the critical point at issue; 
if there is any poSvSibility of this applied power having to come 
from the synchronous motor, it would not be charged to coeffi¬ 
cient of friction. 

Leo Schuler: I think if there are induced currents in the 
slip-rings then the power to produce these currents can only be 
taken from the source of current which is going through the 
slip-rings, but not from the motor driving the slip-ring. 

B. A. Behrend: I would not be so ready to endorse that state¬ 
ment; it does not seem to me to be absolutely evident that it is so. 
Perhaps some one else has thought more about that point, and 
can give us some information regarding it. I ask Mr. Larnme 
whether it is not possible that the creation of a magnetic field 
by an electric current and its consequent passing through the 
slip ring would not account to some extent for the falling out of 
step of the synchronous motor driving the device. I do not 
know that this is the explanation in the specific case cited, but 
it seems perfectly plausible to assume the existence of such a 
magnetic field through which the slip-ring has to cut at a certain 
definite rate of speed which would put an additional load on the 
driving synchronous motor. I may be mistaken in my explana¬ 
tion, but it is entirely reasonable. 

W. B. Brady: Answering the question about the influence of 
current on the coefficient of friction, Messrs. Martindale and 
Berkeley in their written discussion indicate that the coefficient of 
friction decreases very materially with increase of current. We 
tried that under four different grades of carbon on the slip-ring, 
simply a band of copper mounted on a pulley, and measured the 
frictioA in that way. It decreased very materially with increased 
current. 

A. H. Freeman: We have made no particular tests to deter¬ 
mine the effect of current density on coefficient of friction, but 
my observation has been, on some temperature results, it may 
have that effect Mr. Brady speaks of, that the coefficient of 
friction drops slightly with increased current densities. In the 
paper by Messrs. Edgecomb and Dick, I see that they recom¬ 
mend a set of constants for representing the difference between 
the surface of the test apparatus and the surface of cast-iron, 
steel, bronze and various other materials. 

Alexander Gray: About a year ago I started some students 
on experimental work on brush friction and the results they 
obtained were so erratic that no satisfactory conclusion could be 
drawn from them. Recently I started up the same apparatus 
and found that the coefficient of friction could- vary 300 per 
cent in half an hour. The friction force was measured by a 
spring balance at the end of a beam which was supported on 
ball bearings concentric with the shaft of the motor and which 
carried two brushes at opposite ends of a diameter. At the 
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start, the pull on the scale was about one pound; at the end of 
half an hour the pull had gone up to two pounds, and the tem¬ 
perature of the brush, measured by a thermocouple placed 
within 1/16 in. of the rubbing surface, also increased. The 
brushes then began to chatter, the temperature rose very rapidly 
to several times the previous value and the pull on the scale 
went up to 3.5 pounds. One of my assistants came into the 
laboratory at that time; he was smoking and blew a cloud of 
smoke on the ring; the scale reading went down immediately 
to 2 pounds, the chattering stopped and the temperature dropped 
considerably; the chattering did not commence again nor did 
the pull on the scale reach the value of 3.5 pounds for about one 
minute. Afterwards, as a matter of curiosity, I ran my finger 
across the ring surface, the pull immediately dropped to^ two 
pounds, the chattering ceased, and both took about one minute 
to rise again to the original value. A piece of waste was then 
put in contact with the running ring and was left there for half 
an hour, at the end of which time chattering had ceased and the 
scale reading had come down to one pound, and then, although 
the waste was removed, the pull did not increase in two days, 
for which length of time the apparatus was kept running con¬ 
tinuously. A bunsen. flame was then applied to the ring, and 
although the friction pull decreased, the decrease very 

small. A little vaseline w^-as then put on the ring and the scale 
pull came down to a smaller value and stayed there. 

After a thin film had been ground from the brush contact 
it was possible to reproduce the same cycle of operations. 

In case there should be any misunderstanding, I may say a 
the brush was a modern one, and had a highly polished surface. 
The film on the ring was not something I put on myself, but was 

inherent in the brush. . , 

The above results seem to me to be of such importance tha 

I would be tardy in standardizmg certain coefficients of friction 
for certain standard machines, in fact I consider the propositm 
to be very objectionable. Brush friction depends 
design of the holder and on workmanship put into the 
mechanism. If I buy a machine with a 

efficiency I want to measure the efficiency or losses in some way 
Wher and shall not be satisfied with something calculated 
by the manufacturer from constants, even although they are 

when the hashes are nen^ 

J .Id a certain result is obtained; it the machme .s then ^ 
w Xeral hours the friction loss may mcrease 300 per rent 

but by, rumimg a "educed again. This being 

for some time the friction some recom- 

the case, I ^"^Ahe?the friction loss shall be measured, whether 
rncudatiou as to wiipi vnc j oc tn whether or not the 

bi'fore or after the heat run, and also ^ ’ n + ^ before 

manufacturer should be allowed to clean the commutatoi 


he measures 


voS 
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Comfort A. Adams: I think we will all agree that the whole 
question of satisfactory operation of commutating machines, 
as to the commutator and brushes, is one which depends upon 
a very great many details not only of manufacture but also of care 
and operation. There are many variables involved, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to lay down general rules. It is not anything you can theorize 
much about, one way or the other. I will simply state what I 
have found to be the most successful method of operating 
commutating machines from the purely practical standpoint. 
This applies to modern, good quality commutating machines, 
with brushes such as are ordinarily supplied. Start with 
.the commutator in perfect condition, as far as it can be made 
so, and the brushes well fitted; then watch it very carefully 
for the first few days, or possibly a week. During the first 
day of its operation be very sure to keep the commutator so 
clean and in such condition that it will not cut. I assume, 
of course, that the machine does not spark enough to'burn. 
After the polished condition has been once established, very 
little care will keep the commutator in good operating 
condition without any lubrication. In fact, m^^ experience 
has been that there is more danger with lubrication than 
without, after the commutator is once thoroughly well 
polished and is in good working condition. It is not suffi¬ 
cient, in the case of a freshly ground commutator, to clean it 
ofE once and let it run for a day or two without any care at all. 
It is only after it has become thoroughly polished that it can 
be allowed to go with occasional care, and the principal thing is 
to keep it clean and dry. There is a little lubrication in these 
brushes, but much of it is apt to gum up the commutator and 
a little sparking will cause the coefficient of friction to rise very 
rapidly. 

Alexander Gray: The work presented to us in these papers 
is excellent and we ought to be grateful to the writers for the 
amount of work they have put into them. I know what the 
measurement of the coefficient of friction on brushes means. 
The point we are concerned with, however, is not the angle of 
the brushes—we are not going to test for that; we are looking 
for a suitable performance test for brush friction loss and instruc¬ 
tions as to how to make it. 

As Professor Adams says, the proper thing to do is to take 
care of the commutator for two or three days and then let it 
run; but if you tell the manufacturer you want the machine to 
run for a weekffiefore you test it, he will probably increavSe the 
price. The point I want to make is that we might hurry this 
first part of the business by cleaning off the film which is deposited 
and so allow the brushes to take the bedding sooner than two or 
three days. If we can do that, let us standardize it; if we cannot 
do it, let it alone. 

^ In I'egard to the suggestion that the smoke was a lubricant, it 
is ingenious and it may be right. The smoke may also act as an 
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abrasive which cleans off the film of carbon; the same man blew 
on the commutator when he was not smoking and it made no 
difference to the friction loss, so that we can eliminate the question 
of moisture. 


B. G. Lamme: Mr. Schuler has raised a point about the 
effect of current on brush losses. I will say that under some con¬ 
ditions current may have a great effect on the total losses in 
connection with collector rings. In the case of very heavy rings 
carrying very heavy currents, the magnetic field set up by such 
currents, if cut by the collector rings, may be such as to cause 
very heavy eddy current losses in the rings themselves. In the 
case of a 2000-kw. unipolar generator with which I am familiar, 
in the preliminary tests, one-half of the rings on the machine 
were made of steel, instead of bronze, and on the^ test with 
normal full load current under zero voltage conditions, the 
measured loss was approximately 200 kw. higher than when all 
the rings were bronze. Our investigation showed that the excess 
loss was due almost entirely to eddy currents due to magnetic 
action, and was not due to brush, contact. The loss was almost 
entirely in the rings themselves. With bronze rings there was 
some loss, but not more than a few per cent of that found with the 
steel rings. In this case, therefore, the losses varied with the 
current, and such losses were carried by the driving motor. 

Apparently there are two opposite opinions regarding this 
variation of friction with the current, one claim, being that it is 
reduced with the current and another that it is increased. It 
seems to me that an action other than the eddy currents above 
described may also be present, namely the influence of the direc¬ 
tion of current on the brush contact itself. Our test with the 
unipolar generator referred to, showed that where the currents 
passed, from the brushes to the rings, the rings tended to take^a 
good glaze, and but relatively little attention was required in 
the way of cleaning; whereas, where the current passed from 
the rings to the brushes there was a continued tendency to 
burn awa3^ the surface of the rings and to increase the resistance 
of contact. Apparently, one of these actions should give less 
friction loss than the other, and possibly in the conflicting opin¬ 
ions cited, the different results may have been due to different 
arrangements of testing which did not take the direction p 


current into account. . 

In the question of brush friction losses,_ especially on new 

.machines, the condition of the commutator itself must be taken 
into account. Until commutators axe well “seasoned, they 

are liable to show high brush friction losses. The binding mater¬ 
ial in the commutator mica may ooze out to a very slight extent, 
and “ gum ” the commutator slightly. This will increase the 
friction enormously, but as it is obviously impossible to thor¬ 
oughly season every commutator before shop test, it is nece^ 
sarv to put the. commutator in the best possible shape for such 
tc.st, with the \iriderstanding that in practise, after it is weE 
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seasoned, the losses will doubtless decrease materially. That 
is one of the handicaps on the manufacturer. 

Alexander Gray: Should that seasoning be done by the 
manufacturer or should that seasoning be done by the purchaser? 
If we adopt certain standard frictioii coefficiencies, then it will 
have to be done by the purchaser. If we do not adopt these 
standards, the manufacturer will be at liberty to get his com- 
mutator into any kind of shape he likes, and we will test it 
when in that shape, and then the manufacturer will have to do 
the tinkering to the machine. Most of us would be quite satisfied, 
on an order of twenty machines, to get a test on one; to test all 
of the twenty would be somewhat of a nuisance. We do not ex¬ 
pect elaborate tests on small machines. 

R. B. Treat: The efficiency of direct-current machines will 
in the majority of cases be found to meet the specifications at 
the time of factory tests. Whatever reduction of brush friction 
occurs on the commutator after erection accrues to the advant¬ 
age of the customer. 

Commutator seasoning time may vary all the way from zero to 
six weeks or more, but the manufacturer’s brush friction figures 
are usually based on results he can obtain in factory test. 

One disturbing feature of brush tests on collector rings is the 
chattering. This often results from a slip ring loosening when it 
becomes wamnecl up. Some recent tests were conducted with 
taper shaft and ring fitted with a follow-up spring. ; 

Many cases of very rapid brush wear were cured by the substi- 
tution of rings that could not become loose, even where the original 
ring could not be declared “ loose ” by hand examination. 

Brush friction probably decre^es as the current increases. 
The general result of many tests indicates this conclusmn. 

W. F. Dawson: I would suggest in explanation of Professor 
Gray’s trouble with brush chattering that the trailing angle was 
incorrect and that a reduction in such angle would have stopped 
the chattering. The increased friction coefheient observed was 
probably due to the brush surface picking copper. 

Alexander Gray: I am personally doubtful a,bout- a 
leading brush not chattering so much. My experience has been 
largely with machines having trailing brushes, and if these are 
rotated in the opposite direction the brushes will generally 


ch atter 

B. A. Behrend: As Mr. Lamme has stated, there are so 
many mysterious factors about the commutator and the brushes 
and in the operation of commutators, that he has no hesitation 
in frankly saying so. Professor Gray, who has had wide expen- 
ence in the operation and design of direct-current machines, has 

rome to the same conclusion. 

I do not think it is possible to adopt a specific brush angle. 
We have to run at all commutator speeds up to 8000 ft. 1 hese 
angles have to be adjusted, and it is often undercut 

the mica on some commutators; in other words, every possible 
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and suitable means must be resorted to 

commutator run true and to edmmate ^ ■ d^sturb- 

Chattering of brushes is due to some sort of 

fitioe and it becomes cumulative at certain speeds ana 
ance, ana ii u neriodic force can occasion- 

certain conditions. The disturbing perioaic .rihrcifinn 

ally be eliminated, and though the natural peiiod o _ 

remains, the external cause of chattering having been eliminated, 

the chattering has been stopped. he follv as 

Under these conditions it seems to me it would be ^ 

we are interested here in the subject f'^the anSe^ ot 

down rules as to the coefficient of f ,s^? ^^®Xch tS 

the brushes, and as to a great many of these things ™h th 
manufacturer himself does not know anything about as jeU 1 
wa^once talking to the chief draftsman one of our large 

manufacturing companies, and I asked him i_e , ^ ^ 

ards. He said, “ Why, Mr. Behrend 

” TiTc are C'oinsf to have thousands of standard 
oTy down suTSfes at the present time, because - do no^ 
know enough about these things. Every day the held changes^ 
The commffiator of to-day is a very different piece of apparatus 

D^Newbmy'l Gray has been the _ only 

spite S h” lept to the point at issn. in tote of 
the brush loss papers. Tte work bafore tlm Stmteds Co 
mittee, £^s Mr. Gray said, is determining how to measure d 

losses and not how to operate machines. , , • g. 

In regard to brush friction, I do not believe that this measure 
ment oresents a very difficult problem, not so <^®cult as the 
d toSn o? the iher brush losses 

losses of commutation, voltage drop, et . machine is 

be measured directly on the machine f the toe tl^ ma h^^ 
on test at the manufacturer’s plant. If suc^h ^®teminations ao 
not fall within reasonable average values it means one o^ t^^ 

things; thst the must go “P““,JU„eanl 

the commutator in first-class , ■ but running 

seasoning so that there are no high bars or high mica, b^t rimn g 

iS maiines a sufficiently long time ‘o f 

glaze every one likes to see on a that the 

tomer accepts such average values, appreciating th^^^^ tn^ 

commutator on shop test is no in i. riroo I believe we 
nf other brush losses, involving voltage drop, i oeiieve we 

^ be forced to an assumption of average drop per b^ ^r 
some such method as will be discussed tonight in determin g 

additmnal Ws. ^ the running of brushes trailing, 

L. E. V.?»®Jwooa g oossible to run them trailing 

I am inclined to think that it is possioie uu xu p^ossiblv 
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that for different speeds of commutator it is necessary, m order 
to get best results, to run a leading brush at different angles. 
That being the case, the practical application of leading brush 
holders on the same machine which is used for various and 
sundry speeds, seems to be quite a problem. I do not see exactly 

how the problem will be solved. _ _ 

T. M. McNiece (by letter): The determination of brush losses 

is exceedingly difficult under any conditions. The actual values 
or results secured by tests are greatly influenced by the state ot 
the surfaces of the sliding contacts. The duplication of these 
surface conditions on brushes and commutators is exceedingly 
difficult and it is a problem to determine whether or not these 
factors are sufficiently alike in successive tests to warrant definite 

conclusions. ^ ^ x- 

In the paper by Messrs. Erben and Freeman, attention nas 

been called to the effect on friction of various angles of inclina¬ 
tion between the brushes and the commutator. In connection 
with this, a formula is given for calculating the watts lost through 
brush friction, and this formula is applied to a specific case. 

Some question may be raised in regard to the accuracy of 
this formula. The effect of varying the angle of inclination of 
the brush with respect to the commutator may be well illustrated 
by the use of a force diagram. With holders of the box type, 
four forces may be said to be acting upon the brushes_ (1) the 
pressure, P, applied to the brush in the direction of its axis; 
(2) the frictional force, W, at the brush contact, acting in the 
direction of rotation; (3) the normal pressure, W, between 
the brush and commutator; (4) the reaction H, of the brush 
holder. The line of application of this force is normal to the 
sides of brush and holder. The amount and direction of P 
and the direction of W are known and the amount of W deter¬ 
mined by the test as made. The angle B is the angle between 
the brush and the normal to the commutator at the point of 
intersection between the axis of brush and the circumference 

of commutator. , 

If a force diagram be now constructed it will be seen tnat 


JV = ——-fv + W tan B 
cos B 

The formula in this form applies to those cases in which the 
brush is trailing. When the brush is leading the formula be¬ 
comes 

iV = —— W tan B 
cos B 

The coefficient of friction may then be calculated from the 
formula F = where F is the coefficient of friction. 
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Substituting in this equation the values of iV, for both trailing 
and leading brushes, we find that 



_ FP 

sin A — F cos A 


tor trailing brushes and 



FP 

sin A P cos A 


for leading brushes, where A is the angle between the brush^and 
the tangent to the commutator at the point of intersection of the 
axis of the brush with the commutator. . ^ . 

When the brush is trailing, the normal pressure is found to be 
composed not only of the projection of the applied pressure, P, 
but also of the added projection of the reaction, H, of the brush 
holder. The forces, P and F, combine to make H of consid^able 
moment in the trailing brush. The normal component of this 
latter force may be sufficiently great to hold a brush on the un er 
side of the commutator without any spring, tension and against 

^^^The cause of the greater friction in the trailing brush may oe 
said to lie in the greatly augmented normal P^^^sure on account 
of this wedge action of the brush between the holder and the 
commutator. As indicated in the formula 


W 


FP 


sin 


A — F cos A 


for trailing brushes, there is a certain value of the angle A for 
each taltl of A, where theoretically W becomes equal to m- 
This is at the point where the tangent of the angle A 

fiS o “«"-S>rr„S'stop the rotation of the conn 

mutator. e,, W tends to decrease 

In the leading bqf.f' tS "to dee;^^^^^ the appUed 

Sesr,?e®f As"aSt of this, the notnjal 5t«='>re is 


w 


P XF X F X 746 
33000 (sin A + P cos A) 


Sufficient work has not been done to agree with 

us to say how closely “Qj-ection^factors may have to 

the theoretical formula, or what correction la 
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be applied in order to make this equation of working value. A 
later report will be made as soon as definite results are secured. 

There is always a certain degree of eccentricity which may 
cause a very slight rise and fall of the brushes in the holders 
and it is possible that the slight friction between sides of the 
holder and the brush may affect the results to some extent. The 
clearance between brushes and holders may also exert some effect 
on these quantities. 

Another factor which would undoubtedly have a considerable 
influence on this point is the rigidity of the holders, especially 
when the brushes are trailing. The brush holders on a fricticm 
testing machine should be rigidly constructed and supported, 
or they will have a great influence on chattering, which will 
seriously affect the frictional readings. A study of these coi> 
ditions leads to the conclusion that trailing brushes demand 
much more rigid holders than leading brushes.^ 

In view of the form taken by this formula, it is recommended 
that the characteristic friction tests made on any grade of brushes 
be made with the brushes in a radial position. The proper 
friction at any angle can then be calculated from this formula. 
This will simplify the tests very greatly. 

L. R. Berkeley and E. H. Martindale (by letter): There is 
one phenomenon which has not been mentioned in this paper 
which is worthy of much investigation, namely the variation 
of friction with different current densities. The accompany¬ 
ing figures are an average of the results obtained on four differ¬ 
ent grades of carbon brushes, with comparatively high coefficient. 


Amperes per sq. in. 
0 

20 

40 

60 

80 

100 


Coefficient of friction 
0.81 
0.59 
0.41 
0.34 
0.30 
0.27 


These results were obtained on a copper slip ring at a pressure 
of 2 lb. per sq. in. (70.4 grams per sq. cm.) and at a peripheral 
speed of 1000 ft. (305 m.) per minute, with brushes set in a 
radial position. 

From the table it is seen that the coefficient of friction at 
100 amperes per sq. in. (15.5 amperes per sq. cm.) is one-third as 
great as when no current is passing through the brush. The 
writers believe this may be due to a graphitization of carbon par¬ 
ticles by the small electric arc which carries the current between 
the brush and the commutator. 

This phenomenon cannot be explained by change in tempera¬ 
ture, as artificial heat will not produce the same effect, in fact, 
heat usually tends to increase rather than decrease the friction. 

After the current is shut off it requires from three to fifteen 
minutes for the friction to rise to the normal zero current value. 
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T. M. McNiece (by letter): As stated by Mr. C. E. Wilson, 
the contact drop losses are so intimately associated with others 
which may be termed commutation losses, that their accurate 
separation seems to be practically impossible at this time. 

In practise the PR loss at the brush contacts is often so 
much greater than the loss which would be indicated by test on 
a slip ring or short-circuited commutator at the rated current 
density, that the tests may be said to give almost no indica¬ 
tion of the loss to be expected at this point. It seems very proper 
to separate such losses from the brush losses if possible, and since 
they depend entirely on certain details of design and construc¬ 
tion of the machines, the pure brush losses should be determined 
and increased by a certain factor which might be termed a 
commutating constant. This constant would be peculiar to 
the type of machine upon which the brushes are to be used. 

It seems advisable in making contact drop tests, to make all 
standard tests upon radial brushes. In view of the great changes 
produced in the normal reaction between brush and commutator 
by running the brushes at various angles, and since this normal 
reaction also has great influence on contact drop, it would seem 
that these effects might be determined by the use of suitable 
constants. 

The decreased friction secured by operating the brushes in a 
leading position cannot be said to be a net gain, as it may be 
assumed that under the decreased effective pressure, the contact 
losses will be increased to a certain extent. 

The variations introduced by running the brushes at different 
angles are merely those which would be produced by changes in 
effective pressure and area. 

From an analysis of the conditions accompanying the deter¬ 
mination of brush losses, it seems that in friction losses as well 
as voltage losses, the most satisfactory methods for securing these 
results will be those in which the characteristic tests are applied 
under the most simple conditions and the results of these stand¬ 
ard tests modified by the application of factors to be determined 
by the actual condition of-operation. This system^ would resuit 
in simpler and more effectivestandardizationof testing methods. 

(c) Generators, A-C. and D-C.; and (d) Errors of Tests 

John L. Harper: There are statements in the paper by 
Messrs. Poster and Knowlton which seem to warrant further 
consideration, reference being made especially to the first para¬ 
graph in the summary. The authors describe four methods of 
determining losses, in each of which it will be noted a different 
result was obtained. 

These losses are measured for the purpose of determining the 
eflSciency of the generators. Now, if the efficiency of a generator 
could be determined by the use of several different methods, 
which under the same conditions gave different results, this one 
generator at the same moment would have several different 
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efficiencies, depending upon the method if 

the losses or upon the wording of the contract under wh 
was furnished, or whether the designing engineer had been so 
a^rorr^c? in his computation that it was necessary to boost the 

efficiency by a choice of meth(^s. _ time or 

It may be conceded that efficiency might vary with time o 

conditions and that errors of measurement of energy and losses 

may exist. But it is undoubtedly true that a generator can have 

only one efficiency at one ti^e, Qlnnnlrl be 

- I therefore believe that the Standardization Rffies should be 

explicit and frank in the statement the 

apparatus is a fact, and not a variable result depending upon tne 

method of determination. in the 

The gentleman who prepared the articles on 

old rules probably never intended that a 

claim the approval of these rules, in reqmnng a to 

accept and pay for apparatus as meeting efficiency 
when such so-called efficiency determma^tion was based on the 
shop measurement of certain segregated losses; when this same 
Spaxatus after being set up and tested by a method closely 

resembling the “ circulating energy ” method 

paper as the most correct of the determinations), was shown to 

have additional losses which brought the efficiency down 

about 3 per cent below the specifications. t nu 4. 

As one of that part of the membersffip of the Institute whmh 
is not connected with the manufacturing interests, it is not my 
desire to put forward such methods of measurement of efficiency 
as will cause undue or unnecessary expense to manffiacturer 
thereby increasing over-all expense which is added to 
which customers must pay; and it is far from my intent to 
assume that it would be right or proper to require small and 
stock apparatus to be sold under any special efficiency require 

^ It\s only my desire to ask that, in the further consi^ration 
now being given the Standardization Rules, the word efficiency 
be considered to mean true efficiency; and that the Institute give its 
approval, for the purpose of detemimmg efficiency, only to such 
methods as measure all the loss (within the limits of correctness 
of measuring instruments), and also such methods as represen 
a minimum probable error; and that any other commercial 
methods be accepted only as approximates of efficiency, amd 
be approved only on that basis. What I want to bring 
that methods in which all the losses are not determined should 
not be used for efficiencies, but shotdd be used in determining 
commercial approximations of efficiency which are approved 
on this basis. Therefore, in my opinion the drafters of the new 
tides should make clear what is intended by the term efficiency, 
and then so generalize the methods^ of determining the loss^, 
that facts cannot be evaded, and still full leeway may be ob¬ 
tained for the adoption and use from time to time ot more 
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correct methods of determining all the losses in electrical appar- 

unfortunate that the classes of apparatus chosen by 
Messrs Foster and Knowlton for these 

iViessrs ru determined by the segregatea 

that the d ■ • Hrculatine energy ” method appears to 

loss method and the circulating ei si . Niagara 

be slight, for in my own 

■Falls district m connection 

the largest sizes it has come under my 

certain classes of as^determined by the manufactux- 

cent may be ted lost method, and those found after 

ers according measure all the losses with minimum 

S?°^dbTthe gmeral form called “ drcolating energy 

methods in ^e experimenM oUhe atove anthore.^^ 

Ih the ,larg», 

efficiency is ot iittie imcicsh t- Niagara vicinity, 

and often the special f^f ^ital importance, often 
enact determinatron of “ "1 ™t T hnndr’eds of 

representing P“^| ;j ; hoped that the Institute will not 

fp^ToFetl mXds of -i«S^enrop“sete'’sT^^^^^ 

KbtSmg correct efficiency determinations of any of their 

Tn the German Standards Committee we 

have recently tried to^^gS°S 3 me'''^method 

call “ additional osses.’’ ^^e have trmd to^ge^^ 

for taking these losses in o orooosition contained in your 
failed. We have considered the propositia^ short-circuit loss, 

present rules, which tak trifled for synchronous alterna- 

Lt this, I m.der^“a. “ ttdfh”w to S Sditional losses, 

SecI“ot4pS:i>>^,o”"^C?s to he 

sal^i^aw'tf^uS ?oi^ 

SS1.rSi"o“t to dl ^nds of 

S£||MI^ouid^ 

at a very definite metnou oi uuiug ’ , n g_g have 

In Ipnve the additional losses out altogetn cp-n- 

rSS.do that^j,,cdm»ffimm^^^^^ 

S ftaffin"! an efficiency "l“*^”7'"S‘lowIr1tls“Tte 

real efficiency, but you do nW ^ will be the best you 

proposition is not very good, but I think it win oe 
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referring to direct-current macHnes. The hope is expressed in 
this paper that it will be possible to get a constant percentage 
which should be added to the PR losses in order to take into 
acconnt the stray losses. This, of course, would get the average 
efficiency slightly more correct, but it certainly would not show 
the merits of the various iiiachines. The reason for this is 
that the stray losses are very numerous in direct-current 
machines, in fact in all commutator machines. 

In the paper referred to, the authors mention only the com¬ 
mutation losses and the loss due to flux distortion. These are 
some of the most important losses, but there are a large number 
of others, which in some motors may be rather large. We have first 
the regular iron core losses, which, of course, are little influenced 
by the distortion, but even these may be somewhat influenced 
by the interpole flux which exists only at load. The same is 
true with regard to the core losses in the teeth. Here, as the 
paper mentions, the distortion of the main field is of importance, 
but the interpole flux may. also add some losses at load.^ Further, 
there may be some extra losses in the surface of the interpoles, 
which are due to the fluctuations caused by the passing of the 
armature teeth. Then we have similar losses in the^surface of 
the main poles, which also change with the distortion. 

Further, if the relation of the teeth to the pole face has certain 
proportions, the total reluctance of the magnetic path changes, 
and this, of course, will tend to set up fluctuations in the niain 
flux which in turn will set up eddy currents in the frame casting, 
as well as in the short-circuited coils under the brushes; this, 
of course, again means losses. ^ It has also been shown that 
considerable losses may occur in the commutator bars, and 
with very heavy currents and heavy bars this loss may be appre¬ 
ciable in some machines. 

Finally, we have some losses ^which seem to me ramer 
important, and which exist even with ideal commutation. The 
paper mentions that commutation losses exist if the commutation 
IS not perfect. These losses are important, but even it the 
commutation is perfect, the current direction in the armature 
changes; in other words, the current in the armature conductor 
is alternating current, and we know very well that in alternating 
machines, with heavy conductors, the losses m the conductors 
rather laree. There is no reason why we should not have 
s2n^\(^ in the armature con^c^rs ^ dh^t-current 
machines. These losses are due to th^ fact that 
sets up fluxes across the slot and these fiu^xes reverse, when the 
coil passes the commutator zone, thereby inducing voltage 
and consequent eddy currents. Then we have certain losses in 

the armature conductors under 

tion ill the teeth is very high. This is due to the fact that the 
reluctance of the teeth just under the^pole is very high, e 

reluctance of the teeth next to the pole, with small f 

rather low. The difference will cause a certain flux to pass 
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across the slot, and since this is a changing flux there will be 
eddy losses. These losses were mentioned this morning. Finally 
we have the losses in the bands and coils. 

It can be seen, with such a variation of losses, that it would be 
hardly fair to assume that the stray losses are similar in all 
machines, and I think that an attempt should be made to get at 
these losses separately. This, of course, can only be done by 
building machines which have only one of these losses at a 
time to any appreciable amount, and making tests along that 
direction. 

In connection with commutator machines, it seems important 
for us to consider not only the direct-current commutator 
machines, but also the single-phase and three-phase commutator 
machines, for standardization. Some work along this line is 
especially desirable, because certain losses cannot very readily 
be tested in case of alternating-current motors, and in order to 
avoid complications it is always good to have some rules as to how 
they should be taken into account, when ideal methods of test¬ 
ing are not known. While the influence of the field distortion in 
the single-phase motor is usually not so important as in the 
direct-current machine, we have other losses. For instance, we 
have alternating current in all windings and consequent losses, 
and also the conditions are rather complicated due to the fact that 
there is a main flux and a cross or transformer flux. Since it is 
impossible to get a com,bi.nation of the two fluxes as they actually 
exist, without having the load on the machine, there is at the 
present time no method of testing the core losses at all. 

W. J. Foster: The two papers which I wish to discuss are 
those by Messrs. Olin and Henderson and by Messrs. Foster and 
Knowlton. The first contains diagrams showing connections of 
machines that must be considered in connection with the second 
paper, as that is not as complete as it should be. Now, reference 
was made this afternoon to the ‘‘circulating energy’’ method 
which was advocated by Messrs. Olin and Henderson, as a 
safe, reliable and accurate method, and a practicable one, where 
two identical alternating-current generators or motors are 
available. By referring to their paper, you will find a diagram 
given for connecting together two alternators for an input-output 
test. It consists in placing the machines back to back, with a 
couifling so arranged as to give an angle in one direction for one 
machine, and in the other direction for the other machine, and so 
that they will operate as generator and motor under certain 
conditions of load and power factor, and any conditions of 
load and power factor may be obtained by changing this adjust¬ 
ment. There is a direct-connected motor, preferably a direct- 
current motor, such as would be used in determining core losses 
or the friction and windage. It is not necessary to have the 
motor direct-connected, as it can just as well be belted. 

The determination of load losses by this method, I have found, 
by a number of tests, involves no more difficulty, and is just as 
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accurate as the determination of windage or core losses by the 
same method. The only objection that might be made to it, 
possibly, is that one machine is operating as a generator and the 
other as a motor, and we must assume that practically the same 
effect is obtained in the motor as in the generator in the matter 
of the additional losses due to the presence of the current in the 
primary. In working up the results, the open-circuit core loss 
in the generator is taken at the normal voltage, plus the IR 
drop, and in the motor, the normal voltage minus the IR drop. 
That method is compared by Messrs. Foster and Knowlton as 
to the results obtained with two or three other methods that 
were tried. One of the other methods that the authors undertook 
with considerable confidence that it would prove the practicable 
one, was the no-load phase characteristic, for the reason that 
when an alternator is running with a very weak field, or very 
strong field, just so as to have full-load current in the armature 
at the normal voltage, it seems probable that the same conditions 
exist, as far as producing the stray load losses are concerned, as 
under normal load. The trouble with that method is the meas¬ 
urements which must be made by wattmeters, first with the 
lagging current, and then with the leading current, and that the 
results must be compared with another value that is almost as 
great, namely, that obtained at the minimum current input. 
There are many little errors in the readings when you are reading 
a comparatively large quantity, which may amount to a very 
decided error when considered with reference to a small quantity 
that is the difference of two large quantities. All such errors 
are eliminated in the circulating energy method.” 

This particular method of circulating energy ” must not 
be confused with a form of operation in testing that consists 
of coupling together two alternating-current generators or 
motors in phase, supplying the necessary energy to run them 
from a third generator, and obtaining the current desired by 
adjustment of excitation. In this method we do not obtain the 
correct conditions of potential, field excitation, etc., whereas 
in the one I have just described all conditions are normal, and 
there is just that one difference between the machines, that one 
is a motor and the other a generator. 

The authors have given a great many data, these data having 
been available and having been selected out of a great mass of 
data of tests made on machines extending back for fifteen years. 
We do not have data available on this new method, because it has 
not been in use. The data given in these tables were available 
because the Institute has had a rule that for what it has called 
load losses, a short-circuited core loss should be deteimined, and 
one-third of that taken. By referring to these tables you will 
see that in some cases the second column under core losses ” 
shows in certain cases the short-circuited core loss to be as great 
as 1.5 per cent of the full-load energy of the machine, and would 
affect its efficiency 1.5 per cent, and that in certain cases the 
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flux distortion. For example, the 150-kv-a., 900-rev. per min. 
generator referred to by Olin and Henderson; the measured 
load loss for one generator at full load was 0.61 kw. and at IJ 
load 1.55 kw. The Tneasured short-circuit loss (including PR 
loss) is 2. 3 kw. at normal load amperes and 3.7 kw. at IJ normal 
load amperes. The PR loss calculated by Olin and Henderson 
is 2.27 kw. at full load and 3.55 kw. at IJ load. The measured 
short-circuit load loss is, therefore, practically zero at full load 
and 0.15 kw. at load. The calculated PR loss is based on an 
assumed temperatme which may or may not have existed during 
the short-circuit test, as pointed out by Brainard. Comparing 
the measured load losses at full load with the load losses at short 
circuit, the actual load losses at full load are seen to be greatly 
in excess of those at short circuit. The difference is, undoubtedly, 
due to the increased tooth loss under load, due to armature reac¬ 
tion. This same increase in measured load loss at full load over 
the corresponding loss at short circuit is shown in the llO-kv-a., 
900-rev. per min. generator referred to by Foster and Knowlton. 

In large medium-speed generators involving moderate flux per 
pole, the load losses are probably due to flux distribution and to 
increased stray field. 

In high-speed steam and water turbine generators, the load 
losses are a combination of all three classes. 

Single-phase generators are in a class by themselves, due to the 
pulsating armature field in distinction to the rotating armature 
field existing in polyphase generators. 

I believe that a combination of the correcting factor advocated 
by Olin and Henderson and the direct measurement of load 
losses at short circuit advocated by Foster and Knowlton will 
be necessary. Moreover, different correcting^ factors will be 
necessary for different frequencies and for single-phase gen¬ 
erators. The correcting factor is undoubtedly nearer the truth 
with small moderate-speed machines and low-speed engine 
type machines. For large moderate-speed and all turbo-gen¬ 
erators, the actual load losses are probably equal to the measured 
losses at short circuit, judging from the data submitted by Foster 
and Knowlton. For single-phase generators, obviously the 
measured short-circuit losses are nearer the true load losses 
than those obtained by a factor based on polyphase machines. 
I agree with Mr. Foster that we should measure the load losses 
directly by the ^‘circulating powermethod. That method, 
however, is greatly limited by the fact that two dupli¬ 
cate generators are necessary, and it is an expensive tesV to 
make, so that it can only be used where the size of the machine 
and importance of exact efficiency demands that care and expense 
in the testing work. In spite of the complicated relation exist¬ 
ing between actual load and short-circuit conditions, it is interest¬ 
ing to note the close agreement between load losses calculated by 
the two methods as presented by Mr. Knowlton in his ffiscus- 
sion. It is also interesting to note^^te load losses by any 
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method of calculation are small when expressed as per cent of 
the machine output. In 25-cycle generators, the average is well 
under one-half per cent, and in 60-cycle generators the average 
is well under three-fourths per cent. 

Direct-Current Machines. Comparing the Olin-Henderson 
paper and the Erben-Page paper, the results are seen to be in 
fairly close agreement for the 470-h.p., direct-current commuta¬ 
ting pole motor in the former paper and the 500-kw., 720-rev. 
per min. commutating pole generator in the latter paper. The 
correction factor for the 470-h.p. motor is 1.27 at full load, while 
it is 1.29 for the 600-kw. generator at full load; while at IJ load 
the former is 1.37 for both machines. In both machines the 
load losses are very closely proportional to the square of the 
load. 

The non-commutating pole machines follow an entirely dif¬ 
ferent law in regard to the variation of load losses with load, 
and the same constants cannot be applied to both classes of 
machines, particularly at light load. Other factors undoubtedly 
must be used for other classes of machinery. 

To conclude: 

1. Efficiency will be most accurately determined from the 
separate measurement of losses, including the extra load losses. 

2. The extra load losses may be determined in the case of all 
machines by direct test when two duplicate machines are avail¬ 
able and the importance of the matter warrants the testing 
expense. 

3. They may be determined approximately in synchronous 
machines by established correcting factors and by the measure¬ 
ments at short circuit. I agree with Mr. Foster that we should 
not abandon the measurement at short circuit, because whether 
that does or does not represent full-load conditions, it is certainly 
a very good indication, and will detect faulty machines, 
particularly when the extra load loss is an eddy loss in the copper, 
which is a factor not always foreseen. 

4. They may be determined approximately in commutating 
machines by established correcting factors. Correcting factors 
will vary with the ratio of no-load and full-load maximum induc¬ 
tions, which may be approximately calculated. That difference 
in the ratio is well brought out by the different conditions exist¬ 
ing in constant-speed machines and variable-speed machines, and 
the reason for the difference in the correcting factors which Mr. 
Erben mentioned this afternoon. 

5 . The determination of additional load losses may be made 
only within relatively wide limits without causing a variation in 
efficiency greater than the minimum variation obtained with an 
accurate input-output test. 

E. F. Collims: To those who have not had long and close 
contact with electrical testing, it may seem that input-output 
methods are best to adhere to, and that all this discussion con¬ 
cerning the stray load losses, brush friction, contact loss of 
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The objection to this method is that it involves two duplicate 
machines. As to its accuracy, however, in accounting for all 
losses, there is no doubt. It is, of course, desirable to have a 
method which may be applied with the same accuracy to single 
rnachines. Hence, the turning,to a consideration of the short- 
circuit core loss as compared to the stray load loss measured by 
the circulating method. 

I want to refer to the diagram given in Mr. Robinson's dis¬ 
cussion, to illustrate that an equally efficient method has been 
employed for direct determination of stray load losses in direct- 
current machines. ^ Incidental to this method of determining 
stray losses, and in view of the discussion this afternoon of 
brush losses, I want to point out to you that in this method 
we have actually measured the brush contact PR loss under 
operating conditions, through the use of insulated brushes, as 
shown. It may be of interest to say that a number of such deter- 
mmations have been made in this way and they agree closely with 
s andard curves of contact resistance loss that have been deriv^ed 
irom tests upon a dead commutator. 

I want to call attention also to the fact that if a change in 
rush friction occurs under load, this method takes account of it. 
rom such tests I have had indications of change of brush fric- 
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in that way we may find so large an extra loss that errors in the 
determination are of smaller proportion. 

For many years I have been concerned in the measurement 
of load losses, and have frequently taken up the calculation of 
them just to determine the possibilities for the application of 
correcting factors, which would cover fairly accurately the extra 
losses. Such calculation is a long and complicated process in 
many cases, but when carefully carried out, I obtained some 
astonishingly close results in those cases where I had reasonably 
accurate data to conipare with, but I will say that the accuracy 
of these results was, in one way, very discouraging; for in some 
cases, the larger items in these calculated extra losses were such 
that they apparently bore no relation whatever to the measur¬ 
able quantities; that is, the data we could obtain b}^ any simple 
direct measurement had no relation to the extra losses, and 
therefore ^ our separate measurement of losses gave no direct 
quantitative indication of the value of these extra losses. 

In a very well proportioned machine, I will venture to say 
this that I can review the design of that machine, and I can 
then estimate, off-hand, the load losses as closely as they would be 
given by any of the methods suggested this evening. Still, these 
methods may show closer, on individual items of extra loss, 3 ^et, 
m my rough estimate, I would allow for some losses not touched 
on at all by any of the methods proposed for approximating the 
extra losses. In taking any of these methods of approximating 
the losses, you may get results which look very good from the 

look at the results closely from 
standpoint, you are likely to see something in them 
that you know is inconsistent with the design—and that throws 
doubt on the whole result. 

Take the rnethod of determining losses by short circuit. 
In many machines there are extra losses due to saturation of 
certain parts of the circuit, and these do not appear at all in the 
short-circuit test, and therefore, in such cases, it is purely an 
accident if the measured short-circuit loss happens to coincide 
with the extra losses in the machine. 

It looks to me as if all of these methods, including the input- 
output, under commercial conditions, must be considered as 
only rough approximations. I have seen a good, deal of testing 
done by the input-output method, and I have never been 
satisfied with the results unless I knew beforehand what the 
extra losses ought to be. I have seen tests repeated four or five 
times until the results happened to give a value that everybody 
agreed upon as being reasonably correct, but in fact, this par¬ 
ti culai result may not have been any closer than any of the others. 

It seems to be largely a question of keeping up the testing until 

everybody is satisfied or tired out. That is how much confidence 
i have in it. 

We inust Icwk at this input-output testing from two different 
standpoints. The man who tests the machine from the instruiment 
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Standpoint may have absolute confidence in the instruments 
and in the men who make the tests for him, but the result 
which he thinks is satisfactory or correct may appear to be 
decidedly incorrect to the man who designs the machines, for 
he may know that the stray losses indicated are inconsistent 
with his design. 

It is possiWe that some correction factor, even if an assumed 
one, is better than to do away with any allowance for the extra 
losses. The great trouble with the old rule of segregated losses 
was that the engineering public knew that these did not represent 
the total losses, and did not want to accept the resulting efS- 
ciencies, because there was something left out. Now, the total 
extra loss usually represents only a small value compared with 
the measurable losses, and even if omitted, the error is ordinarily 
rather small, although, in extreme cases or under very special 
conditions, it may become quite appreciable. In some cases, 
this omission of the load losses has been made up by the direct 
assumption of a certain per cent reduction in the efficiency, 
as, for instance, one per cent. Such assumption unquestionably 
averages closer to the true result than omitting the stray losses 
altogether. But it seems to me that this is largely a commercial 
consideration, and, from an engineering standpoint, all we can 
do is to state what the measurable losses are, and then possibly 
indicate roughly the total extra losses, but not make them the 
subject of any guarantee, as we should not guarantee what we 
cannot measure, 

H. F. T. Erben: I wish to say a few words in relation to the 
possibility of obtaining a correction factor which will be uni¬ 
versally applicable to machines of a given type. 

I note in Messrs. Olin and Henderson’s paper that they recom¬ 
mend certain correction factors, each of which will be applicable 
to all machines of a certain class. For example, they have a 
correction factor of 1.3 for direct-current generators and motors; 
1.1 for alternating-current generators and synchronous motors; 
1.1 for 60-cycle converters, and 1.0 for 25-cycle synchronous 
converters. 

Our tests have shown that different correction factors must 
be applied to various types of machines comprising a general 
group, and these factors will vary very considerably. For 
example, we have shown that the correction factor for a fully 
compensated generator may be as low as 1.2, for a commutating 
pole generator about 1.3, and for a non-commutating pole gen¬ 
erator it may be as high as 1.5. x4gain, the correction factor 
for variable-speed motors will be greater than for a constant-speed 
motor, due to the distortion of the wave form. 

There will also be a different correction factor for commu¬ 
tating pole and non-commutating pole synchronous con¬ 
verters and another correction factor for converters of the 
synchronous booster commutating pole type. It is there¬ 
fore evident; that if we intend to apply correction fac- 
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tors we must subdivide any given class of apparatus into its 
various types in order that we may arrive at the true value of 
the efficiency. Such a course of procedure might lead to such a 
multiplicity of correction factors that the whole scheme would 
become unworkable. However, I am not saying this in any spirit 
of discouragement, as I believe the various manufacturers should 
continue the tests which have been so ably carried out during 
the past few months, and it might be advisable later on for the 
Institute to appoint a sub-committee to formulate rules based 
on all the available test data. 

I fully believe that, in those cases in which it is impossible to 
obtain accurate input-output tests, the efficiency ^ should be 
determined by following the segregated loss method in combina¬ 
tion with a suitable correction factor. 

B. A. Behrend: All of us who have listened to the thoughtful 
remarks of Mr. Foster will, I think, be inclined to agree with hirn 
absolutely in his statements and recommendations. As I 
understand Mr. Foster, he desires to represent the full efficiency 
in his tests, and he suggested for alternating-current generators, 
of course, also for direct-current generators, the input-output 
test, which was first suggested in 1885, by the late Dr. John 
Hopkinson. The cost of that test is, however, frequently pro¬ 
hibitive. On that account it is difficult to carry it out in the 
power house or in the testing department. From time to time, 
however, two generators happen to be on the same shaft, either 
alternating-current generators, or direct-current generators, 
and then such tests can be made in a very simple and accurate 

manner, yielding very important data. ^ ^ 

In applying these data to other cases, by using the experienced 
designer’s judgment, we can obtain fairly good ideas of the 
actual efficiencies of machines, which can be used to form a 
basis for guarantees, even though, perhaps, we know 
individual losses. For example, if we have to guarantee a 25,000- 
kw. turbo-generator, to operate at 1500 rev, per min., and we 
have the data on a 10,000-kw. unit, it would not be difficult for 
a man of Mr, Lamme’s experience to make his estimates in such 
a manner that he would secure fairly accurate results. 

The advantage of the use of the short-circuit loss^curve, I 
think, is not to be underestimated. The use of one-third of the 
total loss is arbitrary and absurd, as Mr. Lamme justly poiiited 
out. Whether or not we shall take the entire short-circuit loss 
or whether we shall deduct from it the core loss, corresponding 
to the open-circuit voltage, which corresponds to the short-cir¬ 
cuit current, is a matter of judgment. . t, . • 

Mr. Erben’s extremely interesting results have shown that in 
order to coordinate the data on different types of machines it 
will be necessary to use correction factors, “ thousands of thern, 
and we should be worse off at the end than we were at the begin¬ 
ning 

If we should deduct the iron losses from the short-circuit core 
losses, we would certainly get a more nearly accurate measure 
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of the short-circuit losses than we should have if we included 
the obvious iron loss in the amount that we use for the correction. 
The philosophy, I believe, of this whole thing, comes right down 
to this—that the further our experience carries us, the more we 
doubt. Those of us who have been through the building of large 
machines up to 25,000 kw., at very high speeds, appreciate the 
fact that we continually learn. As Darwin said in the preface 
to his great work, The Descent of Man, “ It is more frequently 
ignorance that begets confidence than does knowledge.’’ It 
will serve no good purpose to collect a number of utterly worth¬ 
less correction factors. It is senseless to do it. You had better 
take the data Mr. Schuler mentioned today, calculate conven¬ 
tional efficiencies, and thus simplify your work. Conditions are 
constantly changing. You all remember that ten years ago the 
former Grand Central Station was completed. To-day that 
station has disappeared, and a new one, which has taken its 
place, has just been opened. Ten years ago the large 5000-kw. 
generators which Mr. Lamme designed for the Manhattan 
Railway in New York City were the leading machines of their 
class. To-day they are thinking of replacing them with turbo¬ 
generators. In ten years we have gone from 75 rev. at 5000 kw. 
to 1500 rev. at 25,000 kw. 

I want to point out again that you are standardizing the past. 
Probably five years hence the facts will have ruthlessly wiped 
away the whole cobweb of rules we are laying down here. Your 
rules must be flexible, so that they can be applied to changing 
conditions. I plead for this because I feel very keenly the ham¬ 
pering influence of the old rules. It is a matter well worthy of 
serious consideration, especially by designing engineers. I 
know Mr. Lamme is in full accord with me. I do not like to 
say that for him, because he can say it for himself. I am sure I 
am in full accord with his ideas on the subject. It is extremely 
dangerous to go too far. The problem before us consists in lay¬ 
ing down a few general rules which will not handicap and hamper 
the designing or consulting engineers. Make the rules general, 
and prescribe methods of test. For example, say whether the 
commutator should be seasoned at the factory or outside. If 
you do not want to say it should be seasoned at the factory, 
say it should be seasoned outside of the factory; if you do not 
want to say it should be seasoned outside of the factory, make 
such provision as you think is proper, but it is most important 
to do this, and to say what you want. 

W. J. Foster: I want to say another word on the matter of. 
the short-circuited core loss. I should hate very much to see 
correction factors adopted, one-quarter per cent, one-half per 
cent, or any per cent, that wotdd punish good machines to the 
advantage of inferior machines. I should prefer to see the entire 
short-circuited core loss taken, in order that we might proceed 
at once to reduce these losses. It can be done in nearly every 
case by better design, and that is what we all want. 
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The use of | the short-circuit loss probably does not approxi¬ 
mate the correct quantity that should be added. I think we 
should take the whole loss, and possibly a little more, rather than 
a little less. Mr. Behrend will excuse me for pointing out that, 
unfortunately, the other scheme to which he referred would 
result in boosting the efficiency of two-thirds of the commercial 
machines at the present time, for the reason that the excitation 
that is required to put the short-circuit current through, gives an 
open circuit, a higher core loss than the entire short-circuited 
loss on most machines, and, therefore, when you subtract it, you 
get a negative value, and if you add that negative value to the 
other losses, you will have your efficiency raised rather than 
reduced. 

B. A. Behrend: I meant to correct the exciting current for 
the armature reaction. I did not want to go into that detail. 

W. J. Foster: Just the reactive drop? 

B. A. Behrend: Simply take the reactive drop. I took it 
for granted that should be taken into consideration. 

W. J. Foster: In line with Mr. Lamme’s suggestion of 
correcting the core loss, or the combined loss and PR, I have 
never succeeded in getting anything that was reasonable or that 
fitted the case; I trust that some positive evidence will be 
brought forward that the entire short-circuited core loss is the 
wrong thing to take. We will probably have to wait until some 
one has a pair of identical machines to test by the “ circulating 
energy ” method, Avhich we appear to agree on, and on those 
same machines have the short-circuited test applied, and find 
the case where the correction as determined by the short- 
circuited loss is going to appear absurd when compared with the 
actual stray load loss, and then we will have some direct evidence. 

As stated before, ,I regret that the particular machines that 
were available for use in Foster and Knowlton’s tests all proved 
to have small short-circuited losses, as polyphase machines, 
but does it not seem significant that one of these has very large 
short-circuit losses as a single-phase machine, and that these 
losses agree very closely with the load losses as determined? 
There have been a number of cases in the past with which I 
have had to do, of single-phase machines, where changes were 
made after the first tests, in order to reduce temperatures, in 
connection with which the short-circuit losses were reduced. 

Therefore, I consider that the evidence presented by the curves, 
Figs. 9, 10 and 11, of the paper by Foster and Knowlton, should 
be taken up and carefully considered by the Standards Com¬ 
mittee, and something in the way of positive evidence to ^con¬ 
demn them should be obtained before they^are rejected entirely. 

James Burke: The papers under discussion and the corrective 
factors introduced should not, perhaps, apply only to the 
machines, but also to the instruments and to the men, and I 
think that these tests show that instrument designing is in the 
same high class as dynamo and motor designing, they show such 
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close agreement with what might be expected from dynamo and 
motor tests. 

It seems to me that the function of the Standards Committee is 
to standardize and not to average. The suggestions throughout 
these papers for corrective factors is to average these factors, 
and that eliminates the individuality of the designing. Now, it is 
quite possible, and I think most designers will agree on^ this 
point, to have negative corrective factors. For exatnple, if we 
take a direct-current generator and shape the pole pieces with 
varying air gap so that the distribution of flux is appiroxiniately a 
sine wave under load, which would be quite different free, then our 
load core losses are less than our free core losses. That is not only 
a theory, but I have proved that by tests. I know that some 
European machines have been built that way, in which the 
air gap is so proportioned that the influence of the armature 
reaction is such as to produce very nearly a sine wave under 
load. Now, if a designer introduces such, a feature as that, that 
is a negative corrective factor, he gets no credit for it, ancl his 
individuality is removed as soon as the Standards Committee 
averages these factors. The question of compensated machines, 
the difference between the 60 per cent compensated machine, 
which Mr. Erben has referred to, and the 100 per cent com¬ 
pensated machine, would have to be taken into consideration 
by the Standards Committee, or the punishment due to the 
average law would apply. In the compensated machine we may 
have large corrective factors, depending on the distribution of 
the compensating conductors. If you have two or three com^jen- 
sating conductors per pole, you probably will have quite a dif¬ 
ferent increase in loss under load than when you have a larger 


number. 

To do any good, to get any reasonable consideration for cor¬ 
rective factors, the Standards Committee would have to tabulate 
on the alternating-current end of motor-generators a great many 
construction details, whether the slots are closed, or open, or 
partly closed, the depth of conductors, many factors of that 
kind, to determine the corrective factors for the alternating- 
current end, and similar treatment on the direct-current ench 
Then you would have to introduce factors covering the way that 
the brush losses were determined—I think we have^ heard this 
afternoon that there are a good many different theories on brush 
losses and different opinions as to the amount of brush losses. 
Now when it is all finished, all that we have accomplished is the. 
recognition that there may be, and it is to be expected that there 
will be, some corrective factors on account of loads, but I do 
not think we have any idea as to how much they should be. 
Personally, I have conducted a number of tests in which I have 
found so little corrective factor that I could not say I had found 


m every case mere nas Dean a large cmierence. i am 
making a plea to avoid the averaging of these corrective factors 
andt()*l<:?avcsorner()ornf(:)r individual effort in telling the story 
of the imlividualit.v of different types of machines. 
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Charles P. Steinmetz: I can see a hard time ahead for Mr. 
Lamme and myself as members of the Sub* Committee on Revis¬ 
ion when we attempt to designate the exact methods of deter¬ 
mining the stray load losses so as to give the operating engineer 
the exact and true efficiency which he wishes to have, and which 
the input-output method, as I understand, is incapable of sup¬ 
plying, and which you cannot get by considering the short-cir¬ 
cuited core loss, or open-circuited core loss, or any other thing, 
except by using correction factors, and as many different cor¬ 
rection factors as you build machines. Our only hope is that we 
shall be assisted by the engineers who are now interested in the 
stray losses, by constructive criticism; that is, when we have 
drafted a tentative rule we shall submit it to them, and in case 
of their disagreeing with us in our first attempt, we hope they 
will send us material for the formulation of a better rule. 

In regard to the short-circuit core loss, as shown in the diagram 
which Mr. Behrend discussed, I wish to say that § of the short- 
circuit core loss was not a mere incident, and while at present 
the data seem to show that the total short-circuit loss is more 
correct, we must realize that when the rule was made we had 
different machines to deal with, dhe single-phase low-speed 
alternator was a very common machine then, also other types 
of machines which we rarely see now, such as the inductor alter¬ 
nator, where the field exciting winding was far away from the 
armature, separated by solid magnetic material. In these 
machines the pulsation of single-phase armature reaction reached 
back throughout the entire field when you ran at the low den¬ 
sities corresponding to the short-circuited core loss; while 
at the rated voltage, especially in a highly saturated machine 
such as the inductor alternator, the pulsation due to the single¬ 
phase armature r(S?action is very much less, and we knew, if we 
used the full short-circuit core loss, there could not be a loss of 
any such magnitude because the machine would have burnt 
out in less than no time, and therefore, especially since people 
were rather horrified when we made the first test of that char¬ 
acter, and found these apparently enormous losses, we had to 
play safe and use a value which we knew was less than ^the 
probable true value. However, we were proceeding in the right 
direction to the extent that instead of neglecting the short- 
circuit loss altogether, we at least took in a part of it. ^ 

Now, the short-circuit loss undoubtedly gives some indication. 
The residual loss after deducting the armature PR loss arid the 
iron loss corresponding to the approximate niagnetic density 
under short-circuit tests, affords an excellent criterion as to the 
extent of the stray losses at full load* Even if in some cases it 
leads to ascribing to the machine an efficiency lower than is 
actually obtained, nevertheless the general adoption of the plan 
of taking this residual short-circuit loss as a measure of the stray 
loss at full load, would provide designers with a criterion which 
would lead to designs of improveHl cpiality. 
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E. M. Olin: Although Mr. Robinson, in drawing his con¬ 
clusions, in his paper, states that the input-output method of 
measuring efficiency is “ one that can be considered only in 
connection with special investigations ” and “ as a check method 
for demonstrating the reliability of other methods better suited 
to commercial needs,” it is a fact, I think, that a reading of this 
paper would lead the average engineer, inexperienced in this 
class of work, to believe that this method is perfectly simple 
and thoroughly reliable for measuring the efficiency of rotating 
electric machines. Such a conclusion is so at variance with the 
experiences of the writer and a number of engineers with,whom 
he has been associated, extending over a number of years, that 
it seems advisable to point out a few contributing factors not 
taken into account by Mr. Robinson. 

In propounding the mathematical theory which deals with 
” indeterminate errors ” and the average deviation of the mean 
reading from the true value, for the purpose of illustration, 
use is often made of an example like the following: A skilled 
marksman fires a thousand shots at a target undei conditions 
as nearly alike as possible. Experience shows that the shots 
will be distributed in a manner which at first sight seems entirely 
irregular, but which, on more careful examination, will be found 
to be approximately in conformity with a perfectly definite law, 
the law of chance. The plus and minus deviations of the shots 
from lines drawn at right angles through the center of the target 
arc about equally frequent, and. small deviations occui with. 

much greater frequency than large ones. _ 

It can be shown mathematically that there is a certain dehnite 
curve, representing the law of chance, whose equation can be 
expressed in symbols, and that the average deviation of the mean 

is as shown by Mr. Robinson. 

Now, in this example of the marksman firing at a target 
which I ‘have just cited, it should be borne in mind that the 

target is fixed,not swinging. • • .i. 

In input-output tests the mark at which we are firing is the 
ti'ue value of efficiency. However, the true value of efficiency 
is the ratio of the output as determined from measuring instru¬ 
ments in the output side to the input as detm-mined from certain 
other measuring instruments in the input side. In other words, 
during our observations we have two targets and two marksmen 
or sets of marksmen. 

Now if the output is constant for all readings, the target 
remains fixed, and it would be correct to figure the input and 
output separately according to Mr. Robinson’s method but not 
the efficiency direct from each observation or set of observations. 

In the tests described, however, the output is not constant. 
In Table II, the output ranges from 470 kw.' to 512 kw., a varia¬ 
tion of some 40 kw. The target at which the marksmen arc 


firing, then, instead of being fixed, is swinging. 

Now' the instruments used in the incoming circuits of motor- 
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generators, such as are covered by Mr, Robinson in these data, do 
not swing synchronously with those in the outgoing circuits, 
due to the different ty]3es of damping used in the various in¬ 
struments, the intr(.)duction of series transformers, etc. This 
introduces another com|:)lication in figuring tests such as de¬ 
scribed in this pa])er. The target which should be fixed is not 
only swinging, but swinging along an irregular curve with a 
varying time constant. Obviously, the problem is not quite 
so* simple as one might be led to believe from glancing over 
this paper. It is undoubtedly true, as stated by Mr. Robinson, 
that certain of the no-load losses may change during the progress 
of the input-output tests. These should be measured carefully 
by the separate loss method and due allowance made, when com¬ 
puting efficiency, for such changes, and average values should 
be used for wSuch factors as frictional losses in brushes and bearings 
and brush contact losses. 

L. T, Robinson: I am willing to admit the extreme difficulty 
of satisfactory input-output testing, but not its impossibility. 
Mr. Newbury said that the test results obtained were not right 
because they departed from well-known laws. We have been 
all day yesterday and today discussing these well-known laws 
and there appears to be no definite understanding of them on 
which definite criticism of the results obtained could be based. 

With regard to the shooting at the swinging target, I cannot 
see that this has any bearing, so long as the individual observa¬ 
tions of the output are not far enough apart, so that the efficiency 
line that joins them does not depart substantially from a straight 
line. I do not recommend these methods for practical tests. I 
think that an impartial examination of the evidence presented will 
indicate that the results are correct within the limits stated. 
If you cannot look at it that with the input-output tesj: we prove 
that the circulating loss tests are right, perhaps you will look 
at it the other way, and say that the circulating loss tests prove 
the input-output tests are right, because we got the same an¬ 
swer by both methods. After a full appreciation of the varia¬ 
bility of the brush friction, etc., came to my notice, we made 
some more tests, and every point comes within the degree of 
precision claimed, and beyond which I did not care to go. 

As to the No. 3 test in the paper, I think I made it quite 
clear that that was not very good, and I think the reasons 
given were quite sufficient. In a machine in which the brush 
friction is about one to 1.5 per cent of the total output, and with 
the statements this afternoon, by presumably competent ob¬ 
servers, that brush friction varies 300 per cent, why is it any 
fault of the method or the test if the points do not fall all within 
the belt? I submit that the evidence is sufficient to establish 
all the claims made. 

C. J. Fechheimer: In the paper by Messrs. Foster and 
Knowlton, on the last page they state The phaSe characteristic 
method is faulty, due to the difficulty of obtaining accurate 
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wattmeter readings at the low power factors.” If we have a 
three-phase circuit and use single-phase wattmeters and the power 
factor" is less than 20 per cent, both wattmeters will indicate 
high values, although one wattmeter will read negative. The 
true power is the difference between the two wattmeter 
readings. Both wattmeters read, with considerable acccuracy 
and the only inherent errors which are introduced are those due 
to observation, and the difficulty in obtaining with accuracy the 
difference between two nearly equal quantities. However, the 
error that we usually think of in connection with single-phase 
wattmeters when connected to low power factor circuits^ does 
not apply to the three-phase case with the standard two single¬ 
phase wattmeter method, because a single-phase wattmeter 
reads inaccurately when the current and electromotive force 
are nearly in quadrature, and this condition obtains when the 
power factor of the three-phase circuit is not far from 50 per 
cent. 

It is our opinion that the phase characteristic method is the 
most accurate one for measuring the losses within the machine, 
with possibly the exception of the circulating energy method. 
This latter, however, can be used so seldom that we must resort 
to some other means, and usually the phase characteristic meth¬ 
od can more frequently be employed, with the equipments in most 
test departments in manufacturing companies. 

In regard to the modified segregated loss method, we believe 
that all of the short-circuit losses should be included instead of 
one-third of the short-circuit losses, and that the core loss should 
be taken at the internal voltage as given by the terminal voltage 
plus the impedance drop taken in the proper phase relations. 
The reactance of the armature winding may be measured with 
the rotor removed, the current being circulated at normal fre¬ 
quency in only one of the phases. The reactance thus de¬ 
termined may then be used for computing the internal voltage. 

B. A. Behrend: In the papers that are before us the difficulty 
of measuring the power in watts or kilowatts has never been dis¬ 
cussed. This is rather surprising. Mr. Robinson will appreciate 
the immense difficulty of obtaining correct wattmeter readings. 
I remember in the early days it used to be one of the most diffi- 
cult problems, and the new instruments have by no means 
solved it. Even the best instruments for the purpose are in¬ 
fluenced by the proximity of large currents circulating in cables 
and by magnetic fields which exist almost everywhere in the 
shops. Let us take a simple case, and endeavor to determine the 
power factor of an induction motor at different loads. I have- 
had experience in that direction, and I have had working with 
me some of the learned professors of our great universities, and 
have found it necessary to correct power factors of 101 and 102 
per cent, to harmonize them with reasonable facts. It is so 
important a nfatter that I believe it should not be omitted 
in our consideration of this complex subject. 
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I want to say that in a number of cases of high-tension cir¬ 
cuits, I have found that the power factor of an induction motor 
was extremely low, due to the peculiar condenser effects in the 
shunt windings of the wattmeters. It is an effect which it is 
very hard to eliminate and very hard to correct. At low 
power factors this effect is tremendous. Of course, it can 
be corrected in the well-known academic way, if we care to 
pile assumption on assumption. This is a matter of im¬ 
portance. Mr. Robinson might give us his views of the ac¬ 
curacy of wattmeters and their use in alternating-current circuits 
in power houses and on the testing floor. I have personally no 
faith in them, and I am just as willing to take the no-load 
current of the induction motor and use the simple circle 
diagram developed by me in 1896, when stimulated by the 
difficulty of harmonizing the results of wattmeter measurements 
with the likely facts, in order to get an idea of the power factor. 

L. T, Robinson: You may be interested in my views on what 
accuracy we can obtain with wattmeters in commercial testing. 
First we will take the wattmeter as it is, and then we will see 
how much influence the testing floor has on it. We can build 
wattmeters, and they are constructed and obtainable com¬ 
mercially, that will measure, with power factors down to 10 per 
cent, within about 2 per cent of the correct value. That 2 
per cent is largely correctable. This refers, of course, to single¬ 
phase operation. But you can, I think, get the best results 
when you want a really close measurement on three-phase 
circuits at low power factor, by using three instruitients, so that 
you do not have the trouble that you have in subtracting one 
reading from another, which, of course, when they are pretty 
near alike, is bound to introduce large errors. You can choose 
instruments that will go over the scale, perhaps with one-third 
of the product of the rated volts and amperes of the circuits, 
and use three, and get very good results. When you introduce 
larger quantities for volts and amperes you must, of necessity, 
employ instrument transformers. Now, the phase angle be¬ 
tween the secondary current and the primary current in the 
current transformers is determined within, perhaps, three to 
five minutes of the equivalent angle, which again brings you 
substantially within the limits spoken of for the wattmeter 
alone. The total magnitude of that phase difference can be 
kept small enough so that correction is reliable. 

With regard to the potential transformer, it is possible, prac¬ 
tically, in ordinary work, to eliminate them altogether, because 
the usual transformer is so constructed that, with non-inductive 
load, at certain loads the phase displacement between primary 
and secondary voltages is zero, and you have only to find out 
what that load is and put it on in addition to the wattmeter po¬ 
tential coil to bring the angle to zero, and use it that way. 
How far that can be applied to the testing floor, I do not know. 
You have things to deal with there that are difficult to handle. 
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The difficulty ivS not great if you can retain the people perma¬ 
nently who have been shown how to do the work. I will admit 
the trouble in doing such work commercially, but when the 
real necessity for it arises, I do not think the instruments or 
the method will be found wanting. 

B. A. Behrend: The disturbing effect in the neighborhood 
of the wattmeter is because the wattmeter is so apt to be in¬ 
fluenced. 

L, T. Robinson: l .feel sure that the instruments to which 
I refer are entirel}^ free from those disturbing effects. 

Carl J. Fechheimer: I always understood that the wattmeter 
was incorrect, and the current in the measured coil is almost 
in quadrature with the current in the corresponding coil. 

That only occurs at 50 per cent power factor, or approximately 
50 per cent power factor. 

L. T. Robinson: It does not occur at 50 per cent power 
factor when you use three instruments. The power factor 
on each instrument is the power factor of the whole circuit. 

Carl J. Fechheimer: Will you have correct results on your 
two instruments when one wattmeter reads a negative value 
and the other reads a positive value? 

L. T. Robinson: Incorrect, in comparison with the results 
obtained with three instruments. 

Carl J. Fechheimer: Why? 

L. T. Robinson: You are substracting one thing from another 
thing, to which it is very nearly equal, and a very small inaccuracy 
in the wattmeter becomes a large part of the difference which 
is shown. 

Carl J. Fechheimer: Each wattmeter will read fairly cor¬ 
rectly? 

L. T. Robinson; Yes. 

C. A. Adams: I will answer one part of Mr. Fechheimer’s 
cpiestion. In the case of the two wattmeters three-phase power 
measurement with nearly 50 per cent power factor, where one 
wattmeter reads zero, or very nearly zero, the per cent error of 
the low reading wattmeter may be very large but the actual nu¬ 
merical error of the total measurement is exceedingly small, and 
ciuite as small as when both wattmetters read high. 

James Burke: If I may be permitted to make a suggestion 
to the Standards Committee, it is that in preparing new rules, 
they should not overlook the introduction of the necessary 
rules for the correction of instruments when efficiency tests 
are made by input-output methods. We have heard quite 
a little on that this evening, and I think it is very important, 
since input-output methods do come up occasionally, that the 
Standards Committee tell us how to introduce corrections on 
wattmeters and on various other instruments that come into 
use, and also to correct for the nature of the voltage supplied, 
whether pure sine wave or a wave that has some other compli¬ 
cations in it, I think that is going to be quite important, be- 
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cause, otherwise, input-output methods will be relied upon, 
without their proper correction factors, and it may be that the 
correction factors for input-output methods would be as large 
as on the summation of loss methodvS, and it is equally import¬ 
ant not to overlook them. 

B. A. Behrend: Mr. Burke’s remarks should be endorsed 
emphatically and heartily by all of us. We must know how to 
correct instruments. I have never been able to get accurate 
readings in a testing department because of the effect of large 
magnetic fields around the instrument. You cannot shut down 
a large manufacturing plant, employing twenty thousand men, 
for the sake of making one test. Night testing and Sunday 
testing are equally unsatisfactory for other reasons. I want 
to know^if wattmeters can be obtained commercially which are 
not readily influenced by outside currents and powerful magnetic 
fields. 


L. T. Robinson: Yes. 

J. L. Harper: We have heard a great deal of discussion as 
to corrective factors, and my remarks this afternoon have been 
referred to by Mr. Newbury as not being pertinent to the 
discussion, but as I understand it, the necessity for determining 
all these losses is for the purpose of arriving at efficiency. I do 
not wish to have it considered that any remarks of mine had 
reference to any special method of test, or to any test; I merely 
desired to protect true, efficiency from the corruption of a com¬ 
mercial understanding of efficiency; and instead of applying 
so many corrective factors to the losses, why not apply one cor¬ 
rective factor to the efficiency? 

Mr. wSchuler spoke of using the word “ conventional ” efficiency 
in Germany—why not use conventional ” or “ commercial ” 
efficiency for what manufacturers are able to determine as effi¬ 
ciency? You all seem to agree that you can determine certain 
of these losses with fair accuracy. Why not decide upon these 
losses and set them apart and let them be determined, and call 
that a certain kind of efficiency, designate it by some kind of 
qualifying term that will differentiate it from the true efficiency, 
and eliminate the necessity for the use of these thousands of 
corrective factors? That also may assist Dr. Steinraetz in solving 
that very difficult problem of satisfying the operating engineer 
in getting the true efficiency, which you all seem to claim is a 
physical impossibility. That may be so at the present time, but 
as time goes on the distance that separates the losses that 
you are able to determine by the segregated loss method, from 
all losses, I think will decrease, and there will come a time when 
further characteristic losses will be added to the determinable 


ones, and the difference between true efficiency and com¬ 
mercial ” or ''conventional” efficiency may be decrea£5ed. 


The present rules I believe to be inconsistent, in that they give 


a fairly clear definition of efficiency, and then say that efficiency 


may be determined by the measurement of the losses separately. 
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You have made it very clear to me that it is a physical impos¬ 
sibility to determine these losses separately. Therefore, this 
efficiency which the rule purports to approve, is not a true 
efficiency, but some qualifying efficiency which you may call 

conventional ” or commercial.” 

I merely wish to make the suggestion that by incorporating 
this one corrective factor, (which may be ± X) in the efficiency, 
you make unnecessary all of these thousands of other correcUye 
factors, and thus simplify both the matters before you in^ dis¬ 
cussing the losses, and also the work of the Standards Committee 
in endeavoring to satisfy all parties. 

E. I. Chute: It is very true, as Mr. Behrend and Mr. Robbins 
brought out, that if we try to make constants to account for the 
additional load losses for all types and sizes of apparatus we will 
have constants as numerous as the sands of the sea. But 
the case is not as bad as that. There are not very many opera¬ 
ting or consulting engineers complaining about the smaller^ types 
of apparatus; it is the larger types, where one per cent in effi¬ 
ciency counts in dollars and cents. In these the constants can 
be simmered down to comparatively few in number, as will 
be noted in the summary to the paper by Messrs. Olin and 
Henderson. It must not be thought that these constants are 
absolute, nor do they need to be. No method of test now in use, 
even with the help of the laws of chance and Mr. Robinson’s 
shaded belt, will assure us of the true efficiency of a machine, 
within two or three tenths of one per cent. The additional load 
loss, being small in proportion to the total losses of any machine, 
may vary materially, often even 25 to 50 per cent, without af¬ 
fecting the actual efficiency more than a quarter of one per cent, 
so, even though the additional load losses may vary slightly in 
the various types of the larger machines, a large number of them 
may be bunched together under one classification. An average 
constant for such a classification, applied as suggested, will 
then give operating efficiencies as accurate as the average 
engineer demands. 

The average input-output test is not acceptable^ to either 
the manufacturer or operator, and some other solution of the 
problem of determining true efficiencies within reasonable limits 
must be worked out. The sooner we make a start at it the 
better. 

Mr. Robinson’s paper serves to bring out very nicely the 
limitations of the input-output test, even when taken under the 
best conditions and the calculations made with all the Refine¬ 
ments of mathematics. On one curve shown by a previous 
speaker, two values of efficiency are given at normal load, the 
difference apparently being due to the exchanging of one in¬ 
strument for another *of similar capacity and accuracy. It 
was noted that there was a difference between these values of 
four tenths of one per cent, a greater difference than accounted 
for in either test by any possible change in constant losses. Why 
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might not this discrepancy have been in just the opposite 
direction to that shown? 

The values of additional load loss obtained in all the tables 
but IX, X and XI speak for themselves. If these values 
are correct, why all this agitation? The separate loss method 
of efficiency determination is good enough. If such results 
with the input-output method of test are obtained by Mr. 
Robinson with his reputation for refinement and accuracy, 
what can the rest of us hope for? 

L. T. Robinson: There should be no misunderstanding on 
that point. The only claim I make is that these points will 
fall within that belt. And they do. The instruments were 
interchanged, at one point, and there is no conclusion to be 
drawn from the result except that the results are within one- 
quarter of one per cent, because the belt is only that wide and 
the points fell within the belt. 

E. I. Chute: Other unaccounted-for inconsistencies in these 
tests might be pointed out, and it is my personal opinion that an 
accuracy of two tenths per cent claimed for them is not war¬ 
ranted. It only goes to show that even when the most elaborate 
and-‘refined of methods are applied to the input-output tests, 
the results are very uncertain. 

H. M. Hobart: No mention has yet been made of the best 
method of determining the true efficiency, the method which 
the Standards Committee would probably be well advised to 
adopt, and that is a method based on calorimetry. For in¬ 
stance, one can measure the losses at no-load with exactness, 
while a given quantity of air is being passed through the 
machine. The temperature of the air at the inlet and at the 
outlet can be taken. Again the machine can be run at full 
load and the same quantity of air measured at the inlet and 
outlet. This gives a simple way of deducing quite exactly the 
ratio of the losses at full load to the losses at no-load, and con¬ 
sequently of arriving at the magnitude of these stray losses, 
and consequently, also, of deducing the true efficiency. I believe 
that by these means we may arrive much more closely at the 
true efficiency than by any other practical method. 

I allude first to large machines, because generally the con¬ 
ditions surrounding the contract for large machines are the more 
important, but in my opinion, for smaller machines calorimetry 
also offers the best method. In the case of a small machine, 
you can house it completely. You can house the motor in 
a case, through which you pump air, measuring the quantity 
of air, its inlet temperature and its outlet temperature. The 
measurement is made first with load. ^ Then the measumment 
can be repeated at no-load with the addition of suitably disposed 
rheostats, into which you can introduce an additional loss, which 
will give you the same inlet and outlet temperature when your 
machine is running unloaded as was obtained in the first test 
when running it at its rated load. The amount of the losses 
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in these rheostats will be equal to ^the load losses, including 
therein the legitimate and the illegitimate load losses. 

Another way is to have your machine in one receptacle and 
then let the air pass on to still another receptacle in which you 
have your rheostat, and get the temperature drop across each. 
It is a thermal-drop process. When the thermal drop across each 
receptacle is equal, then you know that the loss in the machine is 
equal to the loss in the rheostat. If the drop is not equal, you 
can get the loss by taking the ratio of the thermal drops. There 
is no need to measure the quantity of air, but merely to maintain 
the flow constant. 

W. F. Dawson: The method proposed by Mr. Hobart is 
interesting and replete with possibilities, but it requires much 
study and care so that new sources of error are not introduced, 
greater than those contended with previously. The difiiculties 
of successfully measuring the actual amount of air delivered, and 
charting it so as to get a true average, are very great. I have 
been recently checking up losses with the thermal capacity of 
the air passing. There is probably additional loss, by heat con¬ 
vection, that will not be measured by thermal capacity of the 
air passing through. In respect to turbo-alternators, and par¬ 
ticularly those which are provided with definite air passages 
for inlet and outlet, it will be exceedingly instructive to make 
these tests and keep them for comparison and reference. I doubt 
very much if the consulting engineers and the customer will 
very rapidly embrace the facilities which Mr. Hobart has offered 
in respect to determining these load losses. Mr. Erben has 
shown splendidly how these load losses are affected by design. 
It would be a great mistake and an injustice for the committee 
to lay down any set of rules and say that this class of machine 
shall be considered to have J of 1 per cent additional loss ” 
and this class of machine shall be considered to have | of 1 
per cent additional loss,” etc., because it will handicap indi¬ 
vidual initiative. It will put the dCvSigner and the manufacturer 
of inferior machinery, to a certain extent, on the same basis 
as the designers and manufacturers of machines who have prac¬ 
tically eliminated these load losses. I hope the discussions 
and investigations will go on. There cannot be any question but 
that this discussion will make for better designs of machines, 
smaller load losses, or a considerable elimination of them. Mr. 
Lamme pointed out, and Mr. Erben and Mr. Burke, and others, 
have also pointed out, that while we may indicate what these 
losses are, it is going to be an exceedingly difficult thing to stand¬ 
ardize them. 

H. M. Hobart: I do not propose to measure the quantity of 
air. That is difficult. We do not measure the quantity of 
current when we get the drop through two resistances. We 
keep the current constant. The air flow is kept constant by 
running the fan or blower at constant speed. There is nothing- 
new in calorimetric niethods. 
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B. G. Lamme : I have listened with a great deal of interest 
to what Mr. Harper has had to say on the question of load losses. 
He says that if we cannot measure all the losses, and will state 
what we can measure, and if we are willing to state the situation 
plainly, he is willing to accept it. If everybody else would 
agree with him in this, it would make it very easy for the Re¬ 
vision Committee. Mr. Harper called attention to putting 
a factor x in the equation. However, it has been suggested by 
others that such a correction factor puts a penalty on good design. 
That is true, but you must not forget that virtue is its own re¬ 
ward. The designer who builds with very small extra losses 
has a correspondingly better machine, because any reduction 
in such losses reduces the temperature, and therefore allows 
him correspondingly to increase the output. The designer 
who builds with high extra losses will eventually lose out, so 
that the normal tendency is toward the reduction of such 
extra losses. 

Mr. Harper also stated that eventually we would come closer 
to the true efficiency. ^ I agree with him, but possibly it will 
not be so much by improved means of measuring as by reduction 
in the extra losses. 1 know that, right now, the tendency to¬ 
ward reduction of the extra losses is very strong, and that all 
losses in the machines are being analyzed and studied very care¬ 
fully with a view to getting better performance and larger out¬ 
puts by eliminating all unnecessary or useless conditions. 



A paper presented at the Midwinter Conven¬ 
tion of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers^ New York, February 28, 1913. 


Copyright, 1913. By A. I. E. E. 


COMPARISON OF METHODS OF LOADING LARGE 
A-C. AND D-C. GENERATORS AND SYNCHRONOUS 
CONVERTERS FOR FACTORY TEMPERA¬ 
TURE TESTS 


BY F. D. NEWBURY 


Object 

It is obviously impossible to test the larger machines under 
energy load at the factory. The advisability of making adequate 
tests before shipment, to eliminate as completely as possible the 
greater expense and delay of possible constructional changes 
after shipment, is generally recognized by consulting engineers 
and manufacturers. These facts make the question of com¬ 
promise temperature tests well worth the consideration of the 
Insitute in connection with the work of the Standards Commit¬ 
tee. The author believes the Standards Committee should re¬ 
commend methods of loading for such factory temperature tests 
for the guidance of consulting engineers and others responsible 
for the acceptance of machines, and for the protection of 
manufacturers against unreasonable demands in connection 
with such tests. This paper has been pi'epared with the object 
of bringing before the Institute data on the relative merits of 
the various' methods of loading which have been suggested and 
found practicable, and of making recommendations for its 
consideration. 

Requirements of a Satisfactory Test 

Any adequate test should duplicate as completely as is possible 
the conditions under which the machine is guaranteed to operate. 
In addition to this obvious requirement, the factory test should 
be more severe and not less severe th^n actual operating condi- 
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tions, and the test conditions of current, voltage, etc., should 
correspond closely with actual load conditions, so that the com¬ 
parison between the two can be made directly and without the 
aid of experimental data. 


Description of Metpiods of Loading A-C. 


Genekators 


The following methods of loading have been used more or less 
extensively and will be considered in this paper: 

a. Separate open-circuit and short-circuit tests. 

b. Alternate open-circuit and short-circuit tests, 
c Direct-current open-delta test. 

d. Zero power factor test. 

a. Separate Open-Circuit and Short-Circuit J^esis, The gen¬ 


erator is first tested with the armature winding on open cir¬ 
cuit and the field winding excited to give a higher armature 
voltage and core loss than normal in order to compensate for the 


absence of the armature winding loss. Then a second test is 
made during which the armature winding is short-circuited 
through ammeters and the field excited sufficiently to circulate 
more than normal full load current. In the open-circuit test, 
the armature core is the only part subjected to conditions com¬ 
parable to actual load. The field winding is subjected to less 
than the maximum operating field current, but the temperature 
rise is approximately proportional to the loss, so that the tempera¬ 
ture rise and exciting voltage can be corrected to maximum load 
conditions. The temperature rise of the armature winding, being 
on open circuit, is no guide whatever to the temperature rise 
under load. In the short-circuit test, the armature winding is 
the only part subjected to conditions comparable to actual load. 
The field-winding loss and core loss ai'c altogether too small to 
give rise to temperatures that would be any guide to actual 
load temperatures. The open-circuit test, therefore, is of value 
in predicting armature core and field winding temperature rises 
and the short-circuit test is of value in predicting armature 
winding temperature rises. 

The open-circuit and the short-circuit tests have the advantage 
of simplicity in manipulation and in test equipment. No 
equipment, other than a relatively small driving motor and 
measuring instruments, is required. For this reason, it is some¬ 
times the only possible method that can be carried out under 
factory conditions. 

The important disadvantage of this method is the difficulty 
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of properly interpreting the results. This difficulty arises from 
the fact that the core loss and armature winding loss are not 
present in the same test, so that the combined effect of the two 
losses on the core and winding temperatures must be approxi¬ 
mated from the separate test results. Experience has shown 
that in the large majority of machines the normal load core 
temperature will be lower than the open-circuit core temperature 
when the open-circuit voltage is approximately 10 per cent higher 
than normal, and that the nonualload armature winding tempera¬ 
ture will be lower than the short-circuit test results when the 
short-circuit current is approximately 25 per cent higher than 
normal. 

These figures can be considered only as rough approximations. 
It is obvious that the combined effect of the core and copper 
losses on the temperature of either depends on the relative 
amount of the two losses, the amount and kind of insulation 
and the relative temperatures of the core and copper. In high¬ 
speed generators, such as steam turbine-driven generators where 
the core loss is normally three to four times the armature copper 
loss, the relation between the temperatures resulting from open- 
circuit short-circuit tests and actual operation will be very differ¬ 
ent from that in low-speed generators where the core loss is 
often less than the armature copper loss. In the former class of 
generators, the core temperature can be predicted with reason¬ 
able accuracy from an open-circuit test alone, since the smaller 
copper loss will have little additional effect, but in the latter 
case the results from both open-circuit and short-circuit tests 
must be given serious consideration. The insulation affects 
the interchange of heat between the core and coils, and for this 
reason the insulation must be given consideration. Usually, 
high-voltage machines with, their greater thickness of insulation 
will interchange heat less readily, and a smaller increase in cur¬ 
rent than 25 per cent for the short-circuit test will give approxi¬ 
mately the same results as actual load. The interchange of 
heat between coils and core will vary in direction, depending 
on which part has the higher temperature. At normal load, for 
which the coil temperature will not infrequently be lower than 
the core temperature, heat will flow from the core to the coils. 
At overloads, for which the coil temperature will generally be the 
higher, the flow of heat will be in the opposite direction. In 
machines such as turbo-generators, in which the problem of 
ventilation is mainly centered in the core, the flow of heat for all 
loads may be from the core to the coils. 
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While these various conditions complicate the interpretation 
of short-circuit and open-circuit test results, they are subject to 
simple laws, and the existence of these conditions is not a serious 
objection to this method of loading, but the results from short- 
circuit and open-circuit tests are very considerably affected by 
the efficacy of the ventilation provided in the machine under 
test, and the correction necessary for this condition cannot be 
easily nor infallibly applied. In general, in machines in which the 
core loss is larger than the copper loss the temperature of the 
core should be relatively low at the end of the short-circuit test. 
If contrary results are obtained, there is usually some fault in 

TABLE I 

OPEN-CIRCUIT, SHORT-CIRCUIT AND ACTUAL LOAD TESTS ON 3000-KV-A. 

2200-VOLT, THREE-PHASE. 60-CYCLE, 225-REV. PER MIN. WATER 
WHEEL GENERATORS—DEFECTIVE CORE VENTILATION 



Open 

circuit 

Short 

circuit 

Actual 

load 

Actual 

load 

Lencth of test in hours... 

7 

8.5 

20 

12 

Anioeres Der “Ohas©...* ♦. 

2510 

0 

0 

985 

2280 

780 

2520 

760 

Per cent oower factor.... 



98 

90.7 

Field amneres. .. 

161 

65.5 

157 

178 

Field, volts on. rincs... 

164 

57.2 



Temperature rises; 

Stator core. ... 

32.5 

30 

51 

53.7 

Stator coils..... 

10.5 

30 

27 

20.7 

Rotor coils... 

34.5 

12.5 

35 

46.7 

Air temnerature.". 

20.5 

18 

26 

39.8 






Field coil resistance at 25 deg. cent. = 0.818 ohms. 

Armature coil resistance per phase at 25 deg. cent. = 0.016 ohms. 

Core loss at 2200 volts =* 48 kw. 

Core loss at 2510 volts = 63 kw. 

the ventilation of the armature core, but this is by no means a 
complete test for proper ventilation, and the dependence of the 
proper interpretation of the test results upon ventilation con¬ 
stitutes a serious disadvantage of this method of loading. 

In Tables I and II, results from short-circuit and open-circuit 
temperature tests and tests under actual energy load are given, 
which illustrate the discrepancies which may occur due to defec¬ 
tive ventilation. In these 3000-kv-a. generators, it will be noted 
that the temperature rise in the core on open circuit was 32.5 
deg., and the short-circuit test showed a temperature rise of 30 
deg. in both armature winding and core. The tests under normal 
load showed a temperature rise considerably above the open- 
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circuit core temperature and an armature coil temperature some¬ 
what below the short-circuit temperature rise. The excessive 
core temperature was found on investigation to be due to insuffi¬ 
cient armature core ventilation, and the results after this defect 
was corrected (Table II) showed substantial agreement between 
the results of the open-circuit short-circuit tests and actual energy 
load. The discrepancy between the core temperatures in the 
compromise test and in the actual load tests can be explained only 
on the assumption that on open circuit the low temperature of the 
armature winding caused a large part of the heat generated in the 
core to be conducted from the core to the external air through 
the armature coils, thereby maintaining the core at a fairly low 


TABLE II 

OPEN-CIRCUIT. SHORT-CIRCUIT AND ACTUAL LOAD TESTS ON SAME 
GENERATOR AS IN TABLE I AFTER VENTILATION WAS CORRECTED 



Open 

circuit 

Short 

circuit 

Actual 

load 

D-c. open delta 

Length of test hours. 

7.5 

10.5 

10 

8.5 

11 

Volts.. « 

2520 

0 

2460 

2200 

2540 

Amperes per phase. 

0 

788 

795 

788 

988 

Per cent power factor. 

— 

'— 

88.5 

■ 


Field amperes. 

159 

51.5 

181 

137 

161 

Field volts on rings. 

147.5 

44 

162 

127,5 

152 

Temperature rises: 

Stator core. 

27 

15.5 

33.6 

26.8 

37.8 

Stator coils. 

16 

15.5 

17.1 

14.8 

20.8 

Rotor coils. 

28.5 

6.5 

33.1 

19.3 

25.8 

Air temperatures. 

18 

20 

33 

17.2 

17.2 


temperature. During the load tests, the temperature of the 
copper in the slots was probably not materially different from 
that of the core, so that this avenue of escape for the core heat 
was shut off, resulting in high core temperature. ^ ^ 

The difference in actual temperature conditions on open 
circuit and under a compromise load which experience has shown 
to approximate actual load, is shown in Table III. These results 
were obtained by indications from thermocouples located in the 
center of the slots of a 3800-kv-a., 4000-volt, 60-cycle, three-phase 
400 rev. per min. generator. These results show the great in¬ 
fluence of the core losses on the coil temperatures, or, ^in other 
words, the important part the coils play in conducting heat 
from the interior of the core to the outer cooling air, 4 )articularly 
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when the loss generated within the coils is negligible. The true 
conditions are entirely masked the usual thermometer read¬ 
ings . 

A minor disadvantage of the short-circuit and open-circuit 
method of test is the inability to test the field winding adequately 
for temperature and exciting voltage margin. The field current 
used in the open-circuit test is approximately equal to the full- 
load 100 per cent power factor field current. To test with a field 
current even approaching that required for the maximum load 
and low^ power factor for which the generator is usually 
designed would result in a prohibitive core loss and temperature. 
With this method of testing, the guarantees involving the field 
winding must be checked by calculation from the relatively low 


TABLE III 

OPEN-CIRCUIT AND ZERO POWER FACTOR TESTS WITH THERMOCOUPLE 

READINGS OP TEMPERATURE 



Open 
circuit 
4000 volts 
0 amperes 

0 Per cent 
power 
factor 
4000 volts 
550 amp. 

Open 
circuit 
4800 volts 
0 amperes 

0 Per cent 
power 
factor 
4800 volts 
550 amp. 

Core—tooth 1/2 in. below air gap. 

36 

45 

55.5 

66 

Core—1/2 in. below slot.. 

3-5 

44 

53.5 

62 

Core—1/2 in. inside outer surface of core 

32 

38 

48.5 

55 

Core—outer surface (by thermometer).. 

23 

31 

44 

47 

Max. armature coil temperature in center 





of core. 

28.5 

40 

45 

60 

Max. armature coil temperature on ends 





of coils, by thermometer. 

7 

17 

18 

26.5 


field current used in the test. This disadvantage applies not only 
to the field coil temperature but to the exciting voltage. It is 
of considerable advantage in a compromise test that the field 
excitation required should be a maximum. In that event, the 
exciting voltage shown by the test record will directly indicate 
the adequacy or inadequacy of the design in this respect! 

b. Alternate Open-Circuit and Short-Circuit Tests. As has 
been pointed out, the difficulty in properly interpreting the re¬ 
sults from the separate short-circuit and open-circuit tests would 
be eliminated if both core and copper losses were present in the 
same test, as in actual operation. To approximate more closely 
this condition, it has been suggested to test the generator under a 
succession of short cycles, each cycle consisting of a short-circuit 
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and open-circuit test. The values of current and voltage during 
the short-circuit and open-circuit parts of the cycle are determined 
so that the average core loss during the cycle and the average 
copper loss during the cycle are equal respectively to the core loss 
and copper loss during actual load conditions. The average loss 
during the complete cycle and the loss during normal operation 
will be equal, and if the length of the cycle is sufficiently short the 
temperatures should be the same under the test conditions and 
actual load. The division of time between the open-circuit and 
short-circuit parts of the cycle may be arbitrarily made within 
fairly wide limits. If the lengths of time are very different, 
either core loss or copper loss will have to be abnormally increased 
to maintain the desired average, so it will be found desirable to 
divide the cycle into approximately equal parts. If the two losses 
are sufficiently near together in value, it is of advantage, theoret¬ 
ically at least, to divide the cycle between the two conditions 
in the ratio of each loss to the total losses. With the time so 
divided, not only will the average losses during a complete cycle 
equal the normal load losses during a nequal time, but the core 
loss during the open-circuit and the copper loss during tlie short- 
circuit part of the cycle will equal the sum of the core loss and 

copper loss during normal operation. 

Since this test has only recently been suggested and is probably 
not as familiar as the other tests discussed, an example will be 
described in detail. The test described was made on a 6250-kv-a., 
6600-volt, three-phase, 60-cycle, 240-rev. per min. waterwheel 
generator. The core and copper losses under actual load were 
approximated from separate loss measurements by taking the 
core loss from the open-circuit core-loss curve at the total induced 
voltage under normal load and normal voltage and the armature 
copper loss was taken for normal current from the short-circuit 
loss curve. This latter loss is greater than that actually existing 
under load since it includes not only the copper loss but the core 
loss, and to this extent is an unfavorable assumption. The cor- 
resoonding favorable assumption would be the use of P R loss 
oX. The numerical values for thislgeneratorlarelas follows: 


Losses as determined from separate loss test. 
At 6640 volts (total induced) core loss = 

At 547 amperes short-circuit kw. loss = 


93 kw. 
72 kw. 



165 kw 


Total losses at normal 
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165 kw. open-circuit core-loss is obtained at 8200 volts and 280 
field amperes. 

165 kw. short-circuit loss is obtained at 875 armature amperes 
and 125 field amperes. 

Dividing the time proportionally to the losses: 


Time on core loss = 


93 

165 


56 per cent. 


Time on copper loss 


72 

165 


44 per cent. 


Choosing a 30-minute cycle, the time on open circuit would be 
17 minutes and the time on short circuit would be 13 minutes. 



TIME 

Fig. 1—Alternate Open-Circuit and Short-Circuit Loading— 

Typical Armature Copper Temperatures 

The value of the field copper loss in kw-hours will be dependent 
upon the values of open-circuit voltage and short-circuit current 
assumed. This loss must be compared with the loss under 
operating conditions and the results interpreted accordingly. 
In this example, the figures are: 

Field loss per hour = 280^ X 0.6 X 0.56 = 26.5 

1252 X 0.6 X 0.44 = 4.15 

30.65 

The field loss per hour under normal load, 100 per cent power 
factor, is 19 kw., and at normal load, zero power factor, is 46.5 kw. 
Thermometer readings were made at the middle and end of each 
part of the cycle in order to follow the temperature changes. On 
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a generator of this size, it is not desirable to change from open 
circuit to short circuit with the full excitation used in the test. 
The field current was, therefore, reduced to practically zero and 
brought up again to the short-circuit value in changing from 
the open-circuit to the short-circuit condition. Typical core and 
copper temperature logs are shown in the curves, Figs. 1 and 2, 
and the final temperature results are shown in Table IV. 

It will be noted from these results that while the armature and 
field copper temperatures check fairly well with the results from 
other methods of loading, the core temperature is much too high. 

Results from a similar test on a 150-kv-a., 2400-volt., 60-cycle, 
900-rev. per min. belted generator, tested under conditions to 



Pig. 2—Alternate Open-Circuit and Short-Circuit Loading- 

Typical Armature Core Temperatures 

correspond to its normal rating of 150 kv-a., and also under 
conditions corresponding to 200 kv-a., are shown in Table V. 

It will be noted that the results from these cycle 'tests 
correspond fairly well with actual load and with zero power factor 
tests, except in the field copper temperatures. 

The temperature logs, Figs. 1 and 2, show: 

1 . The variation in temperature is much greater in the arma¬ 
ture copper than in the armature core, due to the smaller volume 
of the former and the consequent greater concentration of loss. 

2. The longer the cycle the greater this variation. A fifteen- 
minute cycle appears to be a sufficiently short cycle for a large 
generator such as the one described* 
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The high core temperature obtained, in comparison with the 
core temperatures obtained by other methods of loading, indicates 
that the losses on open circuit should be reduced possibly to the 
value found by experience to be correct for the separate open- 
circuit test. This is the core loss for 110 per cent normal voltage, 
instead of 124 per cent normal voltage as used in the alternate 
open-circuit, short-circuit test described. But any such departure 
from a logical and simple basis to an empirical basis is a decided 
disadvantage in a standard method of test. While the correct 
core loss for the test of this generator could be found by compara¬ 
tive tests, the relation so found might or might not apply to an¬ 
other generator of different proportions, depending on all of the 


TABLE IV 

ALTERNATE OPEN-CIRCUIT AND SHORT-CIRCUIT TEwST AND COMPARA 
1I\ E DIREC F-CURRENT, OPEN-DELTA AND ZERO PER CENT POWER 
FACTOR TESTS ON 62.50-KV-A., 6600-VOLT, THREE-PHASE, G0-CY-" 

CLE, 240-REV. PER MIN. GENERATOR 


.Ml tests continued until constant temperatures attained. 



D-C. 

delta 

0 per cent 
power 
factor 

Cycle 

Volts..,... 



0/8200 

Amperes per phase.. 

DOUU 

6600 

Per cent power factor.... . 


o4 / 

/’’I 

0/867 

Field amperes.... 


u 

127/305 

Field volts.«... 

loy 

nn RT 

J7b 

Rise, stator core. 

yu. i) 

QQ A 

174.5 

160/380 

Stator copper, thermometer. 

OO . 4: 

9R A 

32.5 

OG. K 

41.5 

30.5 

33.5 

Rotor copper, thermometer., 

17 a 

ZO * 5 

A n 

Rotor core. 

1 ^7 

4U 

Air temp. room.. 

1/ 

OA O 

14 

33 

19.5 


4C/U . 0 

22.5 


factors influencing the transmission of heat between the core 
and winding. 

-Current Open-Delta Test. This method of loading 
in Slf ° conditions existing under normal operation 

a ^ +1, ^ generator is excited to correspond to normal voltage 

co^esnnl/™f''"® simultaneously carries current 

conneLd ^°^al load. The winding, if not already so 

inn or ifrt connected in delta, in the case of three-phase wind- 

Snns closed winding in the case of two-phase 

endings, and _ one comer of the closed winding is opened and 
direct current is introduced and circulated through the cTmpSe 
winding. Since the alternating voltage is balanced at any Corner 
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of the closed winding, no alternating voltage is introduced in the 
direct-current circuit and a direct voltage equal to the resistance 
drop to the alternating-current winding is all that is required. 
The presence of the direct current in the armature winding re¬ 
sults in a stationary field with respect to the armature, having a 
pole for each phase of each pole of the a-c. generator. With 
chorded armature windings, the value of this field is reduced, 
until, with a three-phase winding having a throw equal to two- 
thirds of the pitch, this direct-current field disappears. These 
statements can be easily checked by plotting the field form due to 


TABLE V 

COMPARATIVE TESTS ON 150-KV-A.. 2400-VOLT, THREE-PHASE, 60-CYCLE, 

900 REV. PER MIN. GENERATOR 

All tests continued until constant temperatures attained. 



Actual 

load 

Zero 

power 

factor 

Cycle 1 

Actual 

load 

Zero 

power 

factor 

Cycle 2 

Volts... 

2400 

2400 

0/ 

2400 

2400 

0/3150 

Amperes per phase. 

36.1 

39.5 

0/60.3 

48 

48.2 

0/63 

Per cent power factor... 

100 

0 


100 

0 


Field amperes.___ 

17.3 

25.7 

14/53 

19.4 

28 

15.8/31 

Field volts---- ....... 

62.5 

102.8 

20/77 

72 

119.5 

63/127 

Rise stator core......... 

24.5 

24.5 

23 

27 

30.5 

31 

Stator cop. thermometer. 

19.5 

15.5 

16 

23.5 

28 

21 

Rotor cop. thermometer. 

23 

45 

24 

26 

64 

49.5 

Rotor core. 

13.5 

15.5 

13 

20 

25 

17.5 

Air temperature, room... 

23.5 

19 

25 

24.5 

20 

24.5 


Cycle (1) Open circuit, 14 minutes. 


Short circuit, 6 minutes. 

Cycle during last hour of test reduced to 5 minutes. 

Cycle (2) Open circuit, 16 minutes. 

Short circuit, 14 minutes. 

Cycle during last hour of test rediiced to 15 minutes. 


the distributed armature winding in the same manner as the field 
form of induction motors is commonly plotted. Since this direct- 
current field is stationary with respect to the armature, it 
generates voltages in any solid part of the field magnets, and since 
it has three times the number of poles of the generator, the losses 
due to the stationary field may be considerable if there is any 
considerable volume of solid metal in the field. In a 3000-kv-a., 
225-rev. per. min. 60-cycle generator having laminated poles and 
solid end plates and with non-magnetic wedges between poles 
to retain the field coils, this additional loss in the rotating field 
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magnets amounted to 7.6 kw. In a larger generator of similar 
construction, this loss amounted to 17 kw. Losses of this magni¬ 
tude may easily increase the temperature rise of the field coils 
and so vitiate the test results. This method of test is, therefore, 
limited to generators in which the magnet poles are mainly 
laminated, unless the annature winding is considerably chorded. 
In any event, the additional power required to drive the generator 
under test should be observed, with and without the circulating 
direct current, in order to check the additional losses due to it, 
before reliance is placed upon test results. 

The correct field current to use with this method of loading 
is very little more than the field current to give normal voltage 
on open circuit, and no appreciable error is introduced by the 
use of open-circuit normal voltage field current. Obviously, the. 


TABLE VI 

COMPARATIVE TEMPERATURE RISES—LEADING AND LAGGING 60 PER 

CENT POWER FACTOR TESTS 


Length of test In hours_ 

Volts............. 

Amperes per phase... 

Per cent power factor. 

Field amperes. 

Field volts on rings. 

Rise, stator core... 

Stator copper, thermometer 
Rotor copper, thermometer. 
Air temperature, room. 


Lagging Leading 


11.5 

11.5 

6300 

6300 

344 

344 

60 

60 

135 

48 

102.5 

35 

27.5 

27 

14.5 

14 

14 

5.5 

21 

21.5 


excitation should be such as to duplicate full-load core loss as 
nearly as this can be duplicated without alternating current in 
the armature winding. This condition will be attained when 
the excitation is sufficient to produce the flux required for the 
induced voltage with normal terminal voltage and normal arma- 
ture ciirrent. This flux is equal to the flux required to produce 
an open-circuit voltage equal to the vector sum of terminal volt¬ 
age, the voltage drop due to armature resistance and the volt¬ 
age drop due to self-induction of that part of the armature wind¬ 
ing outside of the cote. The larger field current actually required 
by load conditions (accounted for mainly by armature demagneti¬ 
zation) is neutralized by the armature load current and does not 
result in increased armature flux. That this value of field cur¬ 
rent is substantially correct is shown by numerous cases where 
the results of this method of loading have been compared with 
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the results from zero power factor method and from actual energy 
load. 

A further check on this same point is afforded by the compari¬ 
son of test results made at zero power factor or at higher power 
factors leading and lagging. Such comparative results are 
shown in Tables VI and V^II for a 2250-kw., 3750-kv-a., 6300-volt, 
tliree-phase, SO-cycle, 300-rev. per min., synchronous motor 
operating at 60 per cent power factor leading and lagging and a 
60004cv-a. generator operating at zero power factor leading and 
lagging. 

It will be noted that in both cases the core temperatures are 
practically the same at the leading and lagging power factors, 
which indicates very little difference between actual load flux 
corresponding to the true induced voltage. The reason armature 


TABLE VII 

COMPARATIVE LEADING AND LAGGING ZERO POWER FACTOR TESTS 

eOOO-KV-A,, 400 REV. PER MIN. GENERATOR 

Generator operated at normal load until constant temperatures attained, followed by 25 

per cent overload for three hours 


Volts......... .... 

Amperes per phase. 

I*er cent power factor.. 

Field amperes.. 

Field volts on rings..... .... 

Rise, stator core.. 

Stator copper, thermometer.'. 
Rotor copper, thermometer.. 
Air temperature room. 


Lagging 

4000 

1083 

0 

177 

222 

40.5 
41 

28.5 

24.5 


Leading 

4000 

1083 

0 

2 


40 5 
37 
6 
22 


self-induction due to that part of the winding in the slots is not 
included is that this part of the self-induction, like the armature 
reaction, does not result in an increased flux and generated volt¬ 
age but merely produces a flux which must be neutralized by the 
main flux. A further reavSon why differences in loading do not 
produce differences in temperature rise, as commonly measured, 
is that the differences in loss produced by loading occur mainly 
in the armature teeth where accurate thermometer temperature 
measurements cannot be made. 

Si^ecial armature windings having only one coil per slot may 
introduce irregular direct-current wave forms which will have an 
effect on the field-core heating and temperature. Whether this 
is a serious matter can always be determined by plotting the 
field'form or checking the losses due tO-^-^the direct current, v' /, ’ , 

To summarize, the test conditions of this method of loading 
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are the same as those existing under actual load, except for the 
lower field winding loss and for whatever difference results from 
the use of direct current in the armature winding instead of alter¬ 
nating current. In general, the core temperatures will correspond 
very closely with those obtained from actual operation. The 
armature copper temperature will be slightly less than that ob¬ 
tained from actual operation and the field coil temperature and 
exciting voltage will be considerably less than that obtained 
from actual operation. The differences in field coil temperature 
and excitation are not a serious objection to the method of test, 
since both can be corrected to any desired condition of operation 
by proportional calculation. 

d. Zero Power Factor Method of Loading, With this method 
of loading, the generator under test is operated in parallel with a 
generator of the same voltage and frequency and of, at least, 

TABLE VIII 

COMPARATIVE TESTS ON 12,500-KV-A.. 6600-VOLT. THREE-PHASE, 50-CYCLE, 
300 REV. PER MIN. VERTICAL SHAFT GENERATOR 

Zero power D-C. 

factor delta 

Volts.----- 

Amperes.... 

Per cent power factor...... 

Field amperes. 

Rise, stator core. 

Stator copper, thermometer 
Rotor copper, thermometer. 

equal current capacity. The generator under test is over-excited 
and the generator in parallel with it under-excited until the 
desired armature current flows. The generator under test, there¬ 
fore, is operating under normal voltage, normal current and a 
field current equal to or greater than the maximum value ever 
required under operating conditions. The test is, therefore, 
made under more severe conditions than actual full load at any 
operating pow.er factor. 

The one limitation in the application of thismethod of loading 
is the necessity for testing equipment equal in kilovolt-ampere 
capacity to the generator under test. When there are two dupli¬ 
cate generators being built, this limitation obviously does not 
apply, since one generator can be tested in parallel with the other. 
This duplicate generator will not always be available and in some 
cases, and even when it is, the expense for a duplicate test rig 


6600 

6700 

877 

877 

0 

— 

281 

170 

35.5 

36 

35 

29.5 

37.5 

17 
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may be prohibitive. This is generally the case with large vertical 
generators where the thrust bearing is supplied as part of the 
waterwheel. A large number of comparative tests made at zero 
power factor and under actual load conditions shows the sub¬ 
stantial agreement between the zero power factor and actual 
loading. 

Various tests, from which comparisons between actual load, 
the direct-current circulating method of loading and the zero 


TABLE IX 

COMPARATIVE TESTS ON 5000-KV-A., 6600-VOLT. THREE-PHASE. 50-CYCLE, 

300 REV. PER MIN. GENERATORS 



Actual 

D-C. 

Actual 

D-C. 


load 

delta 

load 

delta 

Volts..... 

6000 

6000 

5910 

6000 

Amperes per phase. 

480 

480 

600 

600 

Per cent power factor. 

100 


100 


Field amperes... 

128.5 

118 

136 

118 

Field volts on rings. 

145 

125 

155 

125 

Rise, stator core.... .. 

34 

35 

43 

42 

Stator copper, thermometer.. 

30 

25 

46 

40 

Rotor copper, thermometer. 

26 

25 5 

27 

29 i 


TABLE X 

COMPARATIVE TESTS ON 1400-KV-A., 2300-VOLT, THREE-PHASE, 60-CYCLE, 

200 REV. PER MIN. GENERATORS 



Open 

circuit 

Short 

circuit 

D-C. 

delta 

0 per cent 
power 
factor 

Volts ... .... • • 

2550 

0 

2300 

2300 

A -rvi AC . .. 

0 

440 

352 

352 

AAtnf r^rwxrA’T* . . 




0 

Ti'icil/S amTir-^rAS .. 

106.5 

53 

97 

139 

. . . . 

20.5 

10 

22 

24.5 


9 

7 

14.5 

17 

OwCtvOi • • • 4 

10 

3 

8 

16.5 

Xx-O t'Ol wUJpJyv'i. f •**4<i»**4 



......- 

....-.. 


power factor method of loading can be made, aie given in 

Tables VIII, IX and X. Comparative results from d-c. open 
delta and actual load tests are also given in Table 11. From Table 
VIII, it will be noted that in the direct-current circulating test the 
field excitation was slightly above that required for open-circuit 
normal voltage and the core temperature was slightly above that 
obtained on the zero power factor test. This bears out the state¬ 
ment made in connection with the proper value of field current 
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in the direct-current circulating test. It will also be noted that 
the armature winding temperature rise is somewhat lower on the 
direct-current test than on the zero power factor test. 

Conclusions 

Of the four methods of loading discussed, it is the author's 
opinion that the zero power factor method more nearly approaches 
the requirements of a satisfactory method of loading, as outlined 
in the early part of this paper. The conditions in this method of 
loading correspond almost exactly with conditions of actual 
operation, so that no question can arise as to the proper voltage, 
armature current and field current to use in the test, and 
whatever differences exist make the test more severe and not 
less severe than actual load. The tests also gives a direct indica¬ 
tion of the field coil temperature and exciting voltage under 
maximum conditions of operation. If, on account of lack of 
equipment, this method of loading is not feasible, the author 
recommends that the direct-current circulating test and the 
separate short-circuit and open-circuit method be substituted, 
in the order given. The alternate short-circuit and open-circuit 
test is not recommended, on account of the wide divergence from 
actual operating conditions, making the question of correspond¬ 
ence between the conditions of test and conditions of operation 
entirely one of judgment and experience in which the two^ parties 
concerned may'not agree. However, as experience with this 
method of loading is accumulated, it may prove preferable to the 
separate open-circuit and short-circuit method, as it does more 
nearly approach actual operating conditions than the separate 

tests. 

Methods op Loading Large D-C. Generators and 

Synchronous Converters 

There has been only one method of loading suggested or used 
which gives results of any value in comparison with the results 
from actual operation. This method is the well-known loading 
back " method in which two machines of equal capacity are 
operated together, one as a generator and the other as a motor. 
The correspondence with actual operating conditions is exact as 
far as commutation and temperature on steady load aie concerned. 
Where a second machine is not available, the field coil tempera¬ 
ture can be checked by an open-circuit test. The core and copper 
temperatures on such a test are of very little value on account of 
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the absence of the relatively large armature copper loss. The 
commutation, however, can be checked by operating at zero volt¬ 
age or reduced voltage and normal current, in case the genera¬ 
tor is provided with commutating poles. Such tests are advisable 
but do not afford any adequate test of temperatures. 

It is recommended that, the loading-back method of test be used 
for d-c. generators and synchronous converters when the necessary 
apparatus is available at the factory and the generator is too large 
to test on a resistance load. 



A paper presented at the Midwinter Conven- 
Hon of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, New York. February 28, 1913. 


Copyright, 1913. By A. 1. E. E. 


COMPARISON OF METHODS OF MAKING LOAD TESTS 
ON A-C. GENERATORS AND ON INDUCTION 

MOTORS 


BY E. F. COLLINS AND W. E. HOLCOMBE 


The object of this paper is to outline briefly some of the most 
practical methods that have been employed for obtaining e 
normal running temperatures of alternators and induction motors 

under no-load or partial load conditions. 

Nearly all the methods treated have been discussed in scientific 
papers at home and abroad and are known to most electncal 
Lgineers. It is our intention to speak of these methods only in 
a general way and to submit data showing comparative results 

obtained in regular commercial testing. 

The chief reasons for testing by these no-load methods are in 
order that the cost of testing may be materially reduced, and 
because machines are being built in such numbers and of such 
capacity that the manufacturer cannot economically proyde 
power supply and testing equipment for the actual loading of all 


machines. 

I. Alternators 

The methods for making heat runs on alternators, with which 
this paper deals, will be designated as follows. 

1. Zero power factor method. 

a. Leading current. 

b. Intermittent leading and lagging current. 

2. Open-and short-circuit method. 

a. Continuous run. 

b. Intermittent run. 

3. Open delta method. 

4. Phase displacement method. 

667 
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1. Zero Power Factor Method 

a. Leading Current. The machine to be tested is operated 
as a synchronous motor running free at normal voltage and 
normal leading current in the armature, obtained by over¬ 
exciting the field. As practically the whole armature reaction 
directly opposes the field, the field current is greater than under 
an y other condition of normal armature voltage and current. 
The normal field heating can, however, be approximated by re¬ 
ducing the observed temperature rise in proportion to the 
respective field losses. 

This method has given very good results and has been exten¬ 
sively used in testing turbo-alternators. The main error of the 
method is that the field heating will be greater than occurs when 
operating under full load. 

b. Intermittent Leading and Lagging Current. The above 
method is modified by operating the machine alternately for 
short periods with leading and lagging currents in the armature. 
The two periods may be adjusted so that the average loss is 
equal to normal. 

Let Jo be the field current required for over-excitation, lu the 
current required for under-excitation, In the normal field and X 
the per cent of a complete cycle (consisting of a period of over¬ 
excitation and a period of under-excitation) during which over¬ 
excitation is used, then 

/o' X + {I- X) L? = In^ 
or 

r 2 _ r 2 
J-O 


In this method an attempt is made to compensate for the ex¬ 
cessive field heating of the previous case by mnning the machine 
intermittently over-excited and under-excited, the time interval 
to be such as to give normal heating in the field. This method has 
been found to give excellent results. 

The only practical objection to the zero power factor method 
is that it requires equivalent kv-a. supply, which is not always 
available. 

Tables Ia, Ib and Ic give data comparing results obtained from 
zero power factor tests with those from actual load on same 
machine. 
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TABLE I A 


Maximum temperature rise 

' 

Full load 

Zero power factor, leading 


35 

35 

AritiRuure 

<< A^^ r+Q .. 

31 

29 


29 

23 

U ')ii. . 

34 

27 

wo.; ... . • • 

41 

68 

« « “ reduced to nor¬ 

mal• • • • 


42 





TABLE I B 


Maximum temperature rise 

Full 

load 

Zero power factor 
leading 

Zero power factor 
Leading 7 min. 
Lagging 13 min. 


30 

36 

29 

Armature iamiii<ii/iuiia. . .. 

23 

36 

28 


30 

35 

26 


28 

44 

30 

\l ... • 

Field coils.......... 

u ^ 4.4 . 

26 

54 

19 

27 

** rcQu-Cwu. Uw ♦-••••• 

" “ (res.)... . .. • .. 

« « « reduced to normal... 

38 

69 

24 

38 

) --—— — 

TABLE I C 

♦ three-phase, 60 CYCLES, 257 KV-A., 720 REV, PER 

MIN., 2530 VOLTS 

Maximum temperature rise 

Full 

load 

Zero power factor 
leading 

Zero power factor. 
Leading 3.5 min. 
Lagging 5.5. min. 

Armature laminations... • 

22 

22 

no 

19 


a 

u 

u 


ducts. 

coils... 

“ (res.). 

Field coils.... 

" “ reduced to normal.... 

“ “ (res.).. 

u. u u reduced to normal... 


16 

31 

32 

42 


20 

18 

77 

36 

102 

48 


15 

23 

32 

44 


* Location of thermometers was the same for these runs 


2. Open- and Short-Circuit Method 
a Continuous Run. This method consists in running the 
machine a certain percentage above normal voltage on open 
circuit until temperatures are constant, then a certain percentage 
above normal current on short circuit until temperatures are 
constant. • A maximum-rated generator is usually operated at 
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110 per cent normal volts and 110 per cent normal current, while 
higher percentages are used with generators that are designed to 
carry overloads. The core loss when operating above normal 
voltage is assumed to heat the armature core to approximately 
the same temperature as it would be heated when operating under 
normal voltage and current. The P R in the armature coils 
when running above normal current is assumed to heat the coils 
to approximately the same temperature as when operating at 
normal voltage and current. 

On open circuit the voltage taken is assumed to be that which 
would correspond to a core loss equal to the combined armature 
losses under load. Hence, in the successful application of this 
method an approximate knowledge of the core loss curve and 
total armature losses under load is necessary. 

Likewise, the short-circuit current is taken a certain percent¬ 
age above normal. In some cases this current may cause a heating 
in the coils which is in excess of the heating on full load. On the 
other hand, on all classes of machines and particularly on ma¬ 
chines using forced ventilation, the amount of the cooling air is 
proportional to the total losses in the machine. With the absence, 
therefore, of the core loss in armature, which may form a consider¬ 
able part of the total losses, the heat conduction to a relatively 
cool core may be more rapid than would be the case were the 

machine loaded. 

Tables IIa, IIb, lie and IId give data comparing results ob¬ 
tained from the open- and short-circuit method (continuous) 
with those from actual load on the same machines. 

b. Intermittent Run. The generator to be tested is run 
alternately open and short-circuited. The length of time for a 
complete cycle usually varies from four to fifteen minutes. 

Let X be the per cent of the time during which the machine 
is short-circuited, Ic the nonnal armature current and Wc the nor¬ 
mal core loss. When the machine is operated open-circuited, the 
field current is adjusted to give a voltage such that the core loss 

'T'TT 

is equal to -z -and when operated short-circuited, so that 

the armature current is . If /o and Is are the field cur- 

V X 

rents for the periods of open circuit and short circuit respec¬ 
tively, and In the normal field current, the average field current 
will be _ 
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*THREE-PHASE, 60 CYCLES, 


TABLE II A 
2500 KV-A.. 1800 


REV. PER MIN., 2300 VOLTS 


Maximum temperature rise, deg. cent 

*Full 

load 

Open-circuit 110 
per cent volts 

vShort-circuit 120 
per cent amperes 

Armature lamination.s.. 

3f. 

36 

- — 

“ ducts.... 

31 

28 


“ coils (thermo.) ..... .. . 

29 


A r 

“ (res.).. V.. 

34 


-i Ij 

Field winding.,. .. ... 

41 

48 



^ Average of runs on tv.’-o similar machines. 


TABLE II B 


' Maximum temperature rise 

Full 

load 

Open-circuit 110 
per cent volts 

Short-circuit 122 
per cent amperes 

Armature laminations.. 

25 

20 

— 

“ ducts.. 

24 

16 

Ud. 

“ coils.... 

22 

“ 


Field winding (res.).. ■ 

38 

25 

_ 


TABLE II C 

■THREE-PHASE, 60 CYCLES. 715 KV-A.. 720 REV. PER MIN., 2300 VOLl 


Maximum temperature rise 

Full 

load 

Open-circuit 110 
per cent volts 

Short-circuit 110 
per cent amperes 

Armature laminations.* • • 

1 30 

25 

— 

“ ducts... 

23 1 

24- 

30 

“ coils.. 

30 

— ‘ 

“ “ (res.)... > • 

28 

Ot 


Field coils... 

“ “ (res.).. 

26 

38 

35 

. 


t Thermometers were in the same location for all runs. 


THREE-PHASE, 60 


TABLE II E 

7CLES, 3000 KV-A., 514 REV. PER MIN. 


2300 VOLTS 


Maximum temperature rise 

Full 

load 

Open-circuit 110 
per cent volts 

Short-circuit 125 
per cent amperes 

Armature laminations... * 

32 

30 

— 

“ ducts.. 

29 

24 



25 

' 

OA 

“ " (res.).. 

34 

29 

3U 


21 


« tt " ... 

21 

29 
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the value of X being so chosen that the average field current will 
be equal to h- If this is done, the average losses due to armature 
current, core loss and field excitation should be about the same 

as under load. It is not always possible to choose a value for A 

that will make the average field loss equal to the norma e c 
loss, but the field heating can be approximated. ^ . j 

In some generators the short-circuit core loss is considerable 
and cannot be neglected. This can be taken care of by slightly 

modifying the intermittent method. 

If Ws be the short-circuit core loss corresponding to arma ure 

current 77 =’ dming period of short-circuit, the total 

loss supplied during interval X will be Ws X. This loss shoifid be 
subtracted from the normal core loss to find the core loss o e 
supplied during the period of open circuit. This loss will be 

instead of .eeltiy ■ 

Several tests have been made by this method and the tempera¬ 
tures obtained agree fairly well with load temperatures. n ^ e 
practical application of this method judgment should be 
in selecting periods obtained by the foregoing formula so that the 
armature winding may be not subjected to excessive currents 
that result in damage to insulation before a dangerous tempera¬ 
ture is recorded on a thermometer applied to the external surface. 

This test requires a knowledge of both the open- and shor- 
drcuit core loss before the run is begun, which sometimes handi- 

caps its use. i -uj. • ^ 

Tables He, Up and IIg give data comparing residts obtainea 

from the intermittent open- and short-circuit, method with those 

from actual load on the same machines. 

3. Open Delta Method 

The armature winding of a three-phase machine is connected 
in delta with one corner open and direct current is introduced 
at this point. The fields are excited with that current which 
gives normal volts when the machine is operating under full 
load. The excitation is calculated from the saturation and 

impedance curves. ^ ■ .t. 

In many machines an alternating cross current may flow in the 

delta, due to the harmonics. When.this current exists it is meas- 
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ured and combined vectorially with the J ^ r 

value. The proper value of the current to eq^aAo 

loss corresponding to normal load current (I«) will be eq 

cn rvPTFS 2500 ^KV-A ^^800 REV. PER MIN.. 2300 VOLTS 
three-phase. 60 CYC LES. 2500 RV-A.. -_-- 

___________^ I f 

Intermittent run 

Open-circuit 10 min. 117 per cent volts 

short-circuit 5 “ 173 per cent amperes 


Maximum temperature rise 


Full 

load 


Armature laminations. 
“ ducts...... 

« coils. 

« “ (res.).. 

Field “ “ • • 


36 

31 

29 

34 

41 


32 

29 

17 

22 

37 


PrrPTrc! 7 S^Kv\''^20 REV. PER MIN.. 2300 VOLTS 
*THREE-PHASE, 60 CYCLES, 715 K .. ------ - 


Maximum temperature rise 


Armature laminations. 
** ducts. 


u 

u 


Field 

u 


coils... . •. 
“ (res.) 

u 


Full 

load 

30 

23 

30 

28 

26 

38 


Intermittent run 

7.5 min. open-circuit 116 per cent volts. 
7.5 « short-circuit 143 per cent amp s. 


29 

30 
40 
40 
25 
34 


“ (res.) 

* Location of ther'J^ometers the same for both tests. 

table II G 


* THREE-PHASE, 60 CxLL-nv 

Maximum temperature rise 

3, AiOi xv.v-i 

Full 

load 

Intermittent run 

4 min. short-circuit 152 per cent amp's. 
• 5,5 « open- * 113 per cent volts 


22 

19 

18 

1 

Armature .. 

20 


16 

lO 

OQ 


31 

oo 


32 

oJt 

A A 

Field .. 

42 



Thermometers in same position for both runs. 

j, = where h equals the applied direct current 

and Ic equals the circulating current due to the 

This method may be used on other than three-phase alternate s 

aad connecting the stator wmdtngs so as to 
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obtain zero or a low potential across the opening into which the 
direct current is introduced. 

Satisfactory results have been obtained in some cases by this 
method, but it is unreliable for general testing. This is largely 
due to the fact that the direct current in the armature forms a 

TABLE III A 

♦ THREE-PHASE, 60 CYCLES. 715 KV-A., 720 REV. PER MIN., 2300 VOLTS 

SALIENT POLE MACHINE 


Maximum temperature rise 

Full load 

open delta 

Armature laminations,... 

30 

29 

U 


23 

25 

a 

coils.... 

30 

25 

a 

“ (res.).... ... . ........ 

28 

26 

Field 

a 

26 

21 

U 

“ (res.)—.. 

38 

32 


* Location of thermometers the same for both rtins. 


TABLE III B 

THREE-PHASE. 60 CYCLES, 2500 KV-A.,. 1800 REV. PER MIN., 2300 VOLTS 

NON-SALIENT POLE MACHINE 


Maximum temperature rise 

tFtill load 

Open delta 

Armature laminations.............. 

35 

51 

** H11 r:ts . ... 

31 

53 

“ coils.. 

29 

37 

“ “ (res.)............ 

34 

45 

Field " “ ............... 

41 

10$ 


t Average of two similar machines. 


TABLE me 

THREE-PHASE, 60 CYCLES, 300 KV-A., 1800 REV* PER MIN., 480 VOLTS 

NON-SALIENT POLE MACHINE 


Maximum temperature rise 

Pull load 

Open delta 

Armature laminations. —.... 

25 

31 

“ ducts-.. 

22 

27 

** coils. .... 

21 

27 

“ " (res.)---- ......... 

38 

33 

Field “ “ ... 

19 

41 


Hiagnctic pole out of each, group of coils per phase, which results 
in a pulsating flux and abnormal losses. 

Tables IIIa, IIIb and IIIc give data comparing results ob¬ 
tained from the open delta method with those from actual load 
on the same machines. 
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4. Phase Displacement Method 

Duplicate generators are assembled with their fields coupled 
together in such a way that a displacement of phases may be 
obtained by shifting one field with respect to the other or by 
shifting armature frames. A direct-current motor of sufficient 
capacity to take care of the losses in both machines is used to 
drive the generators at normal speed. The required condition 
of load and power factor must be obtained by trial. The stators 
are connected together electrically for proper phase rotation so 
that one machine acts as the motor and the other as the gene¬ 
rator. 

This metliod will give results in all cases identical with those 
obtained under actual load. 


TABLE IV 

THREE-PHASE, 60 CYCLES, 2500 KV-A., 1800 REV. PER MI^., 2300 VOLTS 

TEMPERATURE RISES, DEG. CENT. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A -rmeitiit'A 1 n rn i n n.ti OTIS. 

35 

35 

51 

36 

— 

* ducts.......... 

31 

29 

53 

28 


“ coils (ther.).... - 

29 

— 

37 


35 

“ " (res.). 

34 

27 

45 

—— 

45 

Field winding (res.). . . 

41 

68 

108 

48 


" * corrected....... 

— 

42 


30 


T? nAtn . 

24 

19 

24 

31 








6 


32 

29 

17 

22 

37 

27 


Column 1. 
Column 2. 
Column 3. 
Column 4 - 
Column 5. 
Column 6. 


UL VWW 1 wtxxo Vi* w*****-*^-- --- - • ^ 

Zero power factor method, over-excited field. 

Open delta method. 

Open-circuit run at 110 per cent normal volts. 

Short-cirouit run at 120 per cent normal amperes. ^ 5 

Intermittent run: open-circuit 10 min., 117 per cent tol , 

min., 173 per cent amperes; repeated until temperatures were constant. 


The principal objection to this method is that it regimes tTi-o 
identical machines, and may be used only when it is possible and 

practical to couple them together. ^ 

Tables IV and V show comparative temperatures obtamea 
on the same machine run in accordance with the several methods 


C n P* 

The temperatures recorded for the 715-kv-a. machine were 
obtained during successive runs and the thermometers on te 
machine were not disturbed during the entire f 
The rotating parts were also marked so that the thermo ^ 
were always applied to the same points when machine was shut 

down. 
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TABLE V 

THREE-PHASE, 60 CYCLES, 715 KV-A., 720 REV. PER MIN.. 2300 VOLTS 

TEMPERATURE RISES. DEG. CENT. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Armature core lam. (max.). 

30 

32 

36 

29 

38 

25 

29 

35 

29 

« « " (av.).. 

29 

31 

34 

28 

36 

23 

28 

33 

28 

Armature core ducts (max.)......... 

23 

34 

36 

28 

37 

24 

30 

36 

25 

" « « (av.).. 

22 

29 

32 

26 

35 

23 

27 

31 

23 

Armature coils (max.)... 

30 

30 

35 

26 

37 

30 

40 

51 

25 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

« 

• 

• 

a 

n 

25 

27 

32 

23 

36 

27 

34 

42 

23 

Armature coils res. (max.).......... 

28 

37 

44 

30 

46 

32 

40 

47 

26 

" « " (av.)....... 

28 

37 

44 

30 

46 

32 

40 

4 i 


Field spiders (max.).. ...... .. 

18 

22 

27 

17 

28 

16 

18 

24 

19 

« " (av.)..... 

18 

21 

27 

17 

27 

15 

17 

23 

19 

Collector rings (max.).. 

18 

16 

30 

19 

32 

23 

20 

20 

12 

“ “ (av.).. 

17 

15 

28 

18 

31 

21 

20 

19 

12 

Pole tip lead (max.)................ 

23 

27 

34 

19 

31 

17 

20 

29 

22 

« " « (av.).. 

22 

26 

33 

19 

31 

17 

20 

28 

22 

Pole tip trail (max.).... 

23 

27 

33 

20 

28 

16 

20 

32 

22 

^ ^ ^ (CLVa) * a . • a • * a • 

22 

26 

32 

20 

27 

16 

19 

29 

22 

Bridges (max.).... • 

24 

28 

57 

19 

31 

22 

23 

36 

20 

^ ( 3 .V a « • » » • * a a • •••*••••••** 

24 

27 

51 

19 

29 

20 

22 

32 

20 

Squirrel cage (max.)... 

18 

20 

20 

15 

25 

12 

16 

26 

15 

“ ** (av ,)..... ... ....... •. 

18 

19 

20 

14 

. 23 

12 

16 


15 

Spools (max.) .. 

26 

45 

59 

22 

31 

21 

25 

42 

21 

“ (av.). . . 

26 

35 

54 

21 

30 

21 

23 

39 

2] 

Spools by resistance* .. 

38 

50 

69 

38 

59 

35 

34 

59 

3i 

a a « ^ 

1 • «« • « « . •••••» 

22 

37 

60 

24 

32 

23 

25 

36 

2^ 

Frame (max.) ... 4 • • 

. 17 

18 

19 

16 

21 

14 

16 

20 

U 

“ (av.) .. . .... 

. 17 

17 

19 

16 

21 

13 

16 

19 

r 

T? rfcAm J .. 

. 20 

23 

21 

19 

21/23 

25/22 

22 

21 

1 


. 20 

23 

21 

19 

' 

25 

22 

22 



* Resistance by voltmeter and ammeter, 
t Resistance by galvanometer. 

Column 1. Machine running as a motor, full load. 100 per cent power factor. 

Column 2. Full load, 80 per cent power factor, leading. ^ ^ _ 

Column 3. Zero power factor method with field over-excited to give full load current in 

armature. 

Column 4. Zero power factor method, over-excited 7. min. and under-excited 13 min., 
except during last hour of run, when periods were changed to min. over¬ 
excited and 6^ min. under-excited. 

Column 5. Sum of temperatures from open- and short-circuited runs at normal voltage 
and normal current. 

Column 6. Temperatures from open-circuit run at 110 per cent volts for the iron parts 
and field, and from short-circuit run at 110 per cent current for armature 

coils. 
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Column 7. Intermittent run, 7.5 min. open-circuit at 116 per cent volts and 7.5 min. 
short-circuit 143 per cent amperes. 

Columns. Intermittent run, open- and short-circuited with periods determined from 
excitation for 80 per cent power factor condition, 5 min. open-circuit at 
140 per cent, volts and 10 min. short-circuit at 130 per cent amperes. 
Column 9 . Open delta method. 


CoNCLtrSIONS 

We believe the zero power factor method with intermittent 
leading and lagging current to be the best substitute for full 
load test, since the losses have approximately the same distribu- 
non as exist in the machine under load. This conclusion is con¬ 
firmed by the results of the foregoing temperature tests. ^ The 
zero power factor method with leading current gives practically 
the same values, with the exception of greater heating on the 
field. This can be readily corrected for normal field loss. 

The open- and short-circuit method has been extensively used, 
and when proper values of voltage and current are chosen, will 
give results agreeing fairly well with actual load values. It 
is primarily recommended as a checking test on machines whose 
temperatures have previously been determined by the zero 
power factor or actual load methods, and whenever it is not 
jiractical or convenient to use these methods. 

II. Temperature Tests which Approximate Actual Load 
Conditions eor Induction Motors 

The methods described are as follows: 

1. Feeding-back method. 

2. Reduced voltage method. 

3. Reversed rotation method. 


1. Feeding-Back Method 

This test is made by belting together two ““^ow 

in such a manner as to make one run above and the other belo 
synchronous speed. The amount that each differs from synchron- 
ours^eed is the normal slip for that load. The stators are con- 
ZZ in multiple to an a-c. supply of normal frequency and 

'’°'o?machinc acfo as a generator J ”°“f 

Temperatures obtained on the motor under these conditio 

irtind will eaual normal operating temperatures. 

Th^mXd involves difficulties in obtaining proper p^ ey 
dia“n7.s Xed by the power tba, is readily transnntted 

by belting. 
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Where the induction motor is direct-connected to a d-c. 
niachine and two sets are available, the feeding-back method may 
be used in all cases and temperatures will be obtained equivalent 
to those of full load. 

2. Reduced Voltage Method 

This test is made by running the motor free at normal volts 
until temperatures are constant. The motor is then operated at 
a reduced voltage and sufficient load to give the required current. 
The kv-a. input is usually J to f of normal and the power output 
about 1/16 to f of normal. Although the load carried at reduced 
voltage is small, the slip from synchronous speed exceeds that 
for the same primary current at normal voltage. Full-load 
speed is desirable and is obtained by raising the frequency of supply 
a small percentage. 

The temperature rise on the stator at full load may be deter¬ 
mined from the above method as follows: 

Tf = Temperature rise on stator for full-load normal volts. 

Tn = Temperature rise on stator for no-load normal volts. 

Tr == Temperature rise on stator for reduced voltage run. 

En = Normal voltage. 

Er = Reduced voltage. 

T F ^ 

— T _4- T 

If — I r 77 2 * ^ 

Ihn 

The same method of calculation may be followed for any load. 
The rotor temperature is to be taken as observed on reduced 
voltage run. As a rule, the calculated temperature rises from this 
method are somewhat greater than those obtained from actual 
load. 

Tables VI, VII, VIII, IX and X give data comparing tempera¬ 
tures from actual load with temperatures obtained by the reduced 
voltage method. 

TABLE VI 


THREE-PHASE, 60 CYCLES, 20 H.P., 1200 REV. PER MIN., 220 VOLTS 


Maximum 
temperature rise 
in deg. cent. 

Full 

load 

Normal 
amperes 
80 volts 

Running 
free at 
normal 
volts 

Corrected 
for full 
load 

125 

per, 

cent 

load 

125 per 
cent 
normal 
amperes 
80 volts 

Corrected 
for 125 
per cent 
load 

Stator laminations.. 

25 

20 

14 

32 

33 

27 

39 

“ ducts . 

20 

17 

8 

24 

28 

23 

30 

" coils.... 

20 

18 

7 

23 

27 

25 

30 

" " (res.).... 

25 

— 

30 

. — 

30 

— 

—— 

Rotor conductors... 

18 

18 

6 

18 

25 

20 

20 
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TABLE VII 

* THREE-PHASE, 60 CYCLES, 20 H.P., 1200 REV. PER MIN., 220 VOLTS 


Maximum 
temperature rise 

Full 

load 

Normal 
current 
80 volts 

Running 
free at 
normal 
volts 

Corrected 
for full 
load 

125 

per 

cent 

full 

load 

125 per 
cent 

current 
90 volts 

Corrected 
for 125 
per cent 
load 

Stator laminations.. 

22 

19 

15 

32 

29 

29 

41 

“ ducts. 

19 

16 

10 

25 

29 

23 

31 

“ coils. 

16? 

21 

12 

31 

27 

27 

37 

“ “ (res.)... 

25 

26 

16 

40 

35 

33 

46 

Rotor conductors... 

15 

16 

11 

16 

22 

23 

23 


Location of thermometers not changed during run. 


TABLE VIII 

THREE-PHASE, 60 CYCLES, 50 H.P.. 900 REV. PER MIN., 440 VOLTS 


Maximum temperature rise 

Full load 

Normal am¬ 
peres 220 
volts 

Running free 
at normal 
volts 

Corrected for 
full load 

Stator laminations... 

24 

19 

10 

26 

“ ducts.... 

16 

12 

4 

15 

“ coils... 

18 

14 

5 

18 

« ‘‘ (res.).. 

32 

23 

22 

39 

Rotor conductors... 

17 

18 

6 

18 




TABLE IX 

* THREE-PHASE, 60 CYCLES, 100 H.P., 720 REV. PER MIN., 550 VOLTS 


Maximum 
temperature rise 

Full 

load 

Normal 
current 
156 volts 

Running 
free at 
normal 
volts 

Corrected 
for full 
load 

125 

per 

cent 

full 

load 

125 per 
cent 

current 
238 volts 

Corrected 
for 125 
per cent 
load 

Stator laminations.. 

24 

15 

12 

26 

34 

24 

34 

“ ducts. 

20 

14 

9 

22 

25 

22 

32 

“ coils. 

23 

14 

7 

20 

30 

25 

31 

“ . “ (res.).... 

29 

16 

9 

24 

31 

27 

35 

Rotor conductors.... 

16 

7 

5 

7 

24 

18 

18 


* Location of thermometers not changed during rtins. 
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TABLE X 

* THREE-PHASE. 60 CYCLES, 250 H.P.. 600 REV. PER MIN., UO VOLTS 


Maximum 
temperature rise 

Pull 

load 

N ormal 
amperes 
130 volts 

Running 
free at 
normal 
volts 

Corrected 
for full 
load 

125 

per 

cent 

am¬ 

peres 

165 

volts 

Corrected 
for 125 
per cent 
load 

Stator laminations.. 

22 

21 

10 

30 

33 

32 

40 

“ ducts. 

21 

17 

7 

23 

30 

30 

36 

" coils... 

21 

19 

6 

24 . 

29 

31 

36 

“ “ (res.).... 

23 

18 

10 

27 

33 

31 

39 

Rotor conductors... 

20 

20 

5 

20 

23 

33 

33 


Location of thermometers not changed during runs. 


3. Reversed Rotation Method 

This test is made by driving the rotor at normal full-load speed 
in a direction opposite to that in which it has a tendency to turn 
when current is applied to the stator. The impressed volts on 
stator are adjusted to give the current corresponding to any load. 

This method appears to be a practical one and gives temperature 
rise on the stator in most cases that very closely approaches nor¬ 
mal running temperatures. It is difficult, however, to completely 
explain why the temperatures obtained are in such close agree¬ 
ment with those obtained under actual load. 

Tables XI, XII and XIII give data comparing temperatures 
from actual load with those obtained by this method. 


table XI 

* THREE-PHASE, 60 CYCLES, 250 H.P., 600 REV. PER MIN., 440 VOLTS 


Maximum 
temperature rise 

Pull load 

Reversed rotation 
normal amperes 

125 per 
cent 

load 

Reversed rotation 
125 per cent 
amperes 

Iflminat.iOTiSS. 

22 

19 

33 

31 

“ flnr.tR. ... 

21 

17 

30 

27 

“ coils. 

21 

19 

29 

34 

Rotor conductors.... 

20 

15 

23 

22 


* Location of thermometers same for all runs. 


TABLE XII 

* THREE-PHASE. 60 CYCLES, 100 H.P., 720 REV. PER MIN., 550 VOLTS 


Maximum temperature rise 

Full load 

Normal amperes 
reversed rotation 

S+.fltoT- laminations. ........... . 

24 

23 

riiipf.ft .. 

20 

20 

“ noil.‘5, .. 

23 

25 

** “ (res.) ... 

29 

16 

30 

Rotor conductors.. 

18 


* Location of thermometers same for all runs. 
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TABLE XIII 

*THREE-PHASE, 60 CYCLES. 20 H.P.. 1200 REV. PER MIN., 220 VOLTS 


Maximum temperature rise 

Full load 

Normal 

amperes 

reversed 

rotation 

125 

per cent 
load 

125 per cent 
amperes 
reversed 
rotation 

Stator laminations. 

25 

18 

33 

26 

“ ducts. 

20 

18 

28 

24 

“ coils... 

20 

17 

27 

23 

“ “ (res.).. 

25 

18 

30 

26 

Rotor conductors... 

18 

17 

25 

23 


* Location of thermometers same for all runs. 


From the data presented it will be noted that both the reduced 
voltage and reversed rotation methods give temperatures closely 
approximating those obtained under actual load. The distri¬ 
bution of losses in the machine under the reduced voltage method 
is more nearly normal than in the reversed rotation method. 
Either method is easily applied and requires the expenditure of 
only a small amount of power, compared with the rated output 
of the motor under test. 
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NOTES ON METHODS OF MAKING LOAD TESTS ON 

LARGE INDUCTION MOTORS 


BY A. M. DUDLEY 


It is desirable, wherever it is possible, to test apparatus fully 
in all respects before it leaves the premises of the manufacturer. 
Where this can be done and the results carefully checked by 
both parties to the contract there is little possibility of the units 
failing to do in service what was expected of them. 

In the case of induction motors such complete tests include a 
check on the efficiency, power factor, torques, heating, noise, 
mechanical balance and temperature. With the exception of 
temperature, it is possible to make observations with the motor 
at standstill or running under no load which will indicate closely 
to the trained observer what may be expected of the machine, 
with reference to the different characteristics enumerated. It 
is also true to a degree that these same observations give the 
losses in the various parts of the motor and in this way are a 
check on the temperature. This check is more evident to the 
designer, on account of his experience with the amount of loss 
that his various frames will dissipate, than it is to the man of 
less experience who represents the ultimate user and who is 
endeavoring to satisfy himself that the machine in all respects 
meets the specifications to which the manufacturer is working. 
For this reason it is desirable to load up the motor to as nearly 
exactly its normal operating condition as can be reached and 
make observations of the temperature rise in the various parts. 

In the case of motor-generator sets driven by induction 
motors which come through manufacture in pairs, it is possible 
by the simple expedient of circulating the power around through 
all the machines, to secure full-load temperature tests on four 
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machines at an expense merely of making up from an outside 
circuit an amount of power represented by the losses of the four 
units. It is also possible, in the case of separate units coming 
through in pairs, to make a full-load run at a reasonable expense. 
This may be accomplished in at least two ways. The first de¬ 
pends on the mechanical connection between the two units 
at the time one is running as a motor and the other as a generator. 
In practise this is worked out by belting the two machines to¬ 
gether, with a pulley on the unit which is to act as a motor, slightly 
larger than the pulley on the unit which is to act as a generator. 
When the machines are started up and both are connected to the 
same source of alternating-current supply there is a tendency for 
one machine to drive the other slightly above synchronism due to 
the difference in pulley diameters. If this difference has been 
chosen or can be adjusted so that it is approximately twice the 
full-load slip of the units when running normally, the result will be 
that the combination will automatically divide this difference 
on either side of synchronous speed and one will run fully loaded 
as a motor below synchronism and the other fully loaded as an 
asynchronous generator above synchronism. Since the gener¬ 
ator returns to the circuit all the power taken by the motor, 
with the exception of the full-load losses in both machines, this 
method is economical. It has the disadvantage, practically, 
that it is difficult to select or adjust the pulley diameters exactly 
as they should be. 

The same result can be accomplished electrically by having 
available two sources of alternating-current supply, which can 
be adjusted so that the frequency of one will be slightly higher 
than the other. The two units undergoing test are then di¬ 
rectly connected by some form of positive coupling and the 
motor unit is connected to the current supply which is to be higher 
in frequency. The generator unit is. then connected to the 
source of lower frequency , and since it runs at the same rev. per 
min, as the motor, it is really running above synchronous speed 
as referred to the circuit to which it is electrically eonnected. 
The two sources of external power supply are then adjusted with 
just the proper difference in frequency to cause both the tested 
units to run under full-load conditions, one as a motor and 
one as an asynchronous generator. As the two sources of external 
power supply are presumably from a cornmon source still further 
back, it is; possible to balance up the consumed and: mgent 
erated energy so.that only the full-load losses of the; two .tested 
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machines need be supplied externally. This method works out 
very satisfactorily and is frequently employed in making such 
tests. 

Two units are not always available, and in that case, if the 
machine to be tested is one of large capacity, it may be dif¬ 
ficult or impossible to make a full-load test. The reasons for 
this are obvious. The manufacturer may not have available 
the necessary mechanical facilities in the way of shafting, bear¬ 
ings, pulleys, belts or gears to line up the motor so it can be loaded, 
or there may be no suitable machine to serve as a load for the 
tested motor or to drive the tested motor as a generator, and 
last, but by no means to be considered negligible, the expense 
of conducting such a dead load test, from the standpoint of the 
power consumed alone, would be considerable. For example, a 
unit of 1000 h.p. would have a full-load input in the neighborhood 
of 800 kw. and this load for ten hours at one cent per kw-hr. 
would amount to $80.00. 

For these practical reasons it is necessary in such cases to 
adopt some form of compromise test, which, while it may not 
give exactly the same results as actual full load, will give a suf¬ 
ficiently close approximation to judge the actual temperatures 
under operating conditions after installation. 

There are a number of different methods of accomplishing 
this result, of which the following may be mentioned: 

1. Operating the unit under test as a motor on normal fre¬ 
quency but at reduced voltage and developing a reduced torque. 

2. Driving the tested unit as an a-c. generator by a small 
auxiliary motor and making compromise tests after the methods 
followed on a-c. generators. These may consist of over-exciting 
one member with direct current so as to give high iron losses, or 
using a lower excitation with the other member short-circuited 

so as to give high copper losses. 

3. Operating the tested unit as a motor without load but at 
a voltage higher than normal in the effort to increase the iron and 
no-load copper losses to a sum approximating the full-load cop¬ 
per and iron losses. 

4. Operating the tested unit as a motor on a cycle where it will 
alternately run light for a period at over-voltage and for another 
period at low voltage and a light load sufficient to cause full-load 
or somewhat greater current to flow in the windings. 

5. Connecting the tested unit to a supply circuit at a greatly 
reduced voltage and driving it against its normal direction of 
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rotation by a separate motor. By varying the voltage applied 
it is possible to cause any desired current to flow in the windings, 
with proportionate heating. 

Considering these methods in order, they will be found to give 
the following results: 

1. In this case it is possible to get full-load copper losses but there 
is necessarily only a small proportion of the full-load iron loss 
present. The copper losses may be increased to approximate 
the iron loss, but the losses so created are distributed differently 
from those in the normally operated and loaded machine and 
the resulting temperatures are affected thereby. Such tests 
ordinarily show the copper temperatures higher than normal and 
the iron temperatures somewhat lower. 

2. These tests are similar in every way to the same tests con¬ 
ducted on a-c. generators. As is shown in Table V, in some 
cases they give results very close to the tested values under actual 
load. 

3. ' This method resembles method (1) in the fact that the dis¬ 
tribution of losses is different from the normal machine. This 
test usually shows the iron temperatures too high and the copper 
temperatures too low. There is a practical limit to the amount 
the voltage may be increased, due to the limits of the insulation. 

4. This test, with a proper selection of the proportion of total 
time for the various parts of the cycle and the frequency of their 
alternation, can be made to give results very closely approxi¬ 
mating full-load conditions. It is hardly safe, however, to 
adopt a general cycle as applicable to all machines, on account of 
the varying proportions of copper and iron losses in machines of 
different characteristics. Data on this method, where available, 
indicate very satisfactory results. 

5. This method has proved very satisfactory in a large number 
of instances. 11 is, however, open to criticism in that it imposes on 
the rotor core a frequency of about twice the normal primary fre¬ 
quency. This does not occasion any material error from the 
standpoint of iron loss in the rotor core, since the applied pri¬ 
mary voltage and the resulting densities are fairly low. It does, 
however, occasion considerably increased rotor copper losses due 
to eddy currents caused by the high secondary frequency. As 
shown in Tables I and V, this is ordinarily of no consequence 
on 25-cycle machines. Tables II, III and IV show, however, 
that it may materially increase the rotor temperatures on 60- 
cycle machines and through these, the temperatures of the whole 
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macliine. One of the advantages o£ this method is that it is safe, 
i.e., it shows temperatures on test which are higher, if any¬ 
thing, than they will be under actual load conditions. It may, 
therefore, be concluded that, if a machine has been operated in 
this way and the temperatures are within specified limits, the 
temperatures under noimal operating conditions will be within 
the same limits. Unfortunately, the converse is not equally 
true, i.e, a machine may show under this test temperatures 
which are higher than the specified limits and which under 
actual load conditions may be well inside these same limits. 
But this is a good fault in any compromise method and should 
not detract from the excellent results which follow generally 
from its use. 

As the writer's experience has been more largely in connection 
with method (5), he offers in the tables some typical examples 
of tests conducted in this way. In every case the columns 
marked circulating current ” are tests taken in this way, viz: o. 
current of normal frequency and greatly reduced voltage is ap¬ 
plied to the motor terminals and it is driven against the normal 
direction of rotation at full-load speed. The applied voltage is 
then varied until the desired current flows in the windings. 


TABLE I 

INDUCTION MOTOR—PHASE-WOUND ROTOR 
Rating: 1000 h.p., 25 cycles, three-phase, 2200 volts, 12 poles, 245 rev. per min. 


Losses. 

Primary copper.. 

Secondary copper... 

Core loss... 

Bearing friction and windage 


11,600 watts 
13,800 “ 

7,700 “ 

6,400 “ 


....39,500 watts 


TEMPERATURE DATA 


Kind of load 

Actual load driving 
generator 

Length of test in hours.. 

8 

2247 

2 

2220 

7i 

2240 

Per cent normal full -load amperes... 

139 

170 

150 

Rise, in deg. cent., stator core.. 

31 

40.5 

36.5 

“ stator copper (thermometer).. 

33.5 

47.5 

39 

« « “ (resistance). 

36.5 

48.2 

34 

“ rotor copper (thermometer).... 

24.6 

38.5 

« “ “ (resistance).. 

33 

32.6 



24 

34 

28 

Amperes per phase.... 

Air temperature, deg. cent.... 

____—- 

312 

18 

390 

18.5 

341 

16 


Circulating 

current 


360 

139 

29 

38 

34 
32 

35 
25 

312 

21 
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TABLE II 

INDUCTION MOTOR—PHASE-WOUND ROTOR 


Rating: 300 h.p., 50 cycles, three-phase, 550 volts, 16 poles, 367 rev, per min. 
Losses. 

Primary copper....5950 watts 

Secondary copper...5050 “ 

Core loss...... .4900 " 

Bearing friction and windage, .......3200 


Total 


19,100 watts 


TEMPERATURE DATA 


Kind of load 

Actual 

Circulating current 

Length of test in hours... 

3 

2 

Volts. 

550 

158 

Per cent full-load amperes. 

128.5 

128.5 

Rise, stator core, deg. cent. 

25 

38.5 

" " copper (thermometer). 

23.5 

36.5 

" “ '* (resistance). 

30.1 

42 

“ rotor “ (thermometer). 

23.5 

30.5 

“ “ “ (resistance). 

25.2 

38,5 

Amperes per phase. 

373 

372.5 

Air temperature, deg. cent. 

20 

30.5 


TABLE III 


INDUCTION MOTOR—SQUIRREL-CAGE ROTOR 


Rating: 300 h.p., 60 cycles, three-phase, 2200 volts, 6 poles, 1160 rev. per min. 


Losses. 

Primary copper.. 

Secondary copper . 

Core loss... 

Bearing friction and windage 


4125 watts 
7500 “ 

9140 “ 

4000 “ 


Total 


24,765 watts 


TEMPERATURE DATA 


Kind of load 

Actual 

belted 

Circulating current 

Length of test in hours.... 

Hi 

2 

Volts.. 

2196 

326 

Per cent of full-load amperes............. 

103 

129 

Rise stator core deg. cent.. 

40.5 

29.5 

“ ** copper (thermometer)........ 

25 

28 

“ “ “ (resistance).,.. 

30.6 

34.4 

“ rotor “ (thermometer)... 

26.5 

52.5 

Rev. per min... 

1160 

1155 

Amperes per phase.... • * 

71 

88.8 

Air temperature, deg. cent. ..........., .. 

23.5 

23 
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TABLE IV 

INDUCTION MOTOR—PHASE-WOUND ROTOR 
Rating: 800 h.p., 60 cycles, three-phase, 2200 volts, 26 poles, 272 rev. per min. 
Losses. 


Primary copper. 

Secondary copper... 

Core loss.. 

Bearing friction and windage. 






•' •' •' * 


... 10,500 watts 
... 10,000 
...14,000 
... 7,700 


Total 


42,000 watts 


TEMPERATURE DATA 


Kind of load 

Actual 

Circulating current 

Length of test in hours.. 

7| 

7i 

Volts...... 

2260 

456 

Per cent full-load amperes.... 

126 

102 

Rise, stator core, deg. cent. 

42.5 

36 

“ “ copper (thermometer). 

36.5 

37 

“ “ “ (resistance). 

44.5 

41 

“ rotor “ (thermometer). 

26.5 

50 

“ “ “ (resistance). 

28 

48.6 

“ “ core. 

24.5 

43.5 

Amperes per phase. 

266 

214 

Air temperature, deg. cent— .. 

16.5 

23 


TABLE V 

INDUCTION MOTOR—PHASE-WOUND ROTOR 
Rating: 1600 h.p., 25 cycles, three-phase, 6400 volts, 6 poles, 492 rev. per min. 


Losses. 

Primary copper. 

Secondary copper. 

Core loss... 

Bearing friction and windage 


17,300 watts 
18,200 
13,200 " 

18,000 


Total 


66,700 watts 


TEMPERATURE DATA 


Kind of load 

Actual 

Circulating 

current 

Rotor excited 
with d-c. and 
stator short- 
circuited 

Length of test in hours. 

Volts... 

Per cent full-load amperes. 

Rise, stator core, deg. cent. 

“ “ copper (thermometer). 

u u u (resistance).... 

“ rotor “ (thermometer). 

« “ “ (resistance).... 

“ “ core... 

D-c. volts on secondary.. 

D-c. amperes in secondary........ 

Air temperature, deg. cent........ 

^ r 

o a 

6360 

102 

24.5 

23.5 
34.3 
23 

28.5 
19 

22 

21 

6300 

130 

29.5 

31.5 
48 

28 

35 

20 

22 

23 

6i 

950 

104.8 

18.5 

25 

30 

32.5 

34 

25 

22.5 

23.5 

7i 

0 - 
100 

19 

19 

30 

24 

16 

23.5 

43 

487 

21.5 

8 

0 

125 

28 

35.5 

49.5 

37.5 

62 

26 

31 

58 

643 

21 
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Table 1. This is a fair exami)le of the results of this method. 
A comparison of columns 1 and 4, run with the same current input, 
shows remarkably close results for a compromise method. Any 
slight inaccuracies which may be noted are due to using commer¬ 
cial test results and to a policy on the author's part of avoiding 
carefully edited laboratory readings. 

Table II. In this machine, operated on 50 cycles, can be 
noted the tendency for the high rotor frequency to heat up the 
rotor and through it the complete machine. It will be noted 
that the test was at approximately 28| per cent overload. 

Table III. This test was at 60 cycles, and while an actual load 
of 103 per cent is compared with a compromise at 129 per cent 
it can be seen that the rotor on the compromise test ran at a 
higher temperature than would be the case with the same amount 
of actual load. 

Table IV. This case shows the extreme variation of the com¬ 
promise method and was on a machine where the depth of 
the rotor conductors was sufficient to magnify considerably the 
eddy current loss due to secondary currents at a frequency 
of approximately 120 cycles. 

Table V. This is an interesting comparison and shows the re¬ 
sults of compromise tests made by two methods, enumerated 
as (2) and (5) above, and the performance of the same machine 
under actual load. The results of all three tests were satisfac¬ 
tory, but the compromise results were, of course, secured with 
considerably less effort and expense than was true in the case of 
the actual load tests. 

Conclusions 

From these considerations are drawn the following conclusions: 

1. That the employment of a compromise method of making 
temperature runs on induction motors of large capacity is in 
many cases desirable and necessary. 

2. That the method outlined above as method (5) gives results 
which are always “ safe " and which are in general a close ap¬ 
proximation to the actual temperatures. 

3. That it is desirable that the Standardization Rules of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers should recognize 
the various methods of conducting such compromise tests, 
together with their reliability and limitations as applied under 
varying conditions. 



A paper presented at the Midwinter Conven¬ 
tion of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, New York, February 28,1913. 


Copyright, 1913. By A. I. E. E. 


LOAD TESTS ON TRANSFORMERS 


BY J. J. K. MADDEN 


Load tests on transformers may be conducted in several ways, 
all of which are intended to approximate as nearly as possible 
the operating conditions of the transformers, so far as tempera¬ 
ture rise is concerned. 

A run with actual load might be made by using water rheo¬ 
stats, but as this would be very expensive, some form of motor- 
generator method is ordinarily used, which will give approxi¬ 
mately the same heating. 

Fig. 1 shows connections for testing two similar single-phase 
transformers by the mot or-generator ” method. The low- 
voltage windings are connected in multiple, to which normal 
voltage is applied. An auxiliary transformer connected in series 
with the high-voltage windings supplies the impedance losses. 
The same method may be used for any even number of trans¬ 
formers, and load and excitation may be applied to the same wind¬ 
ings or reversed from the order shown in the illustration. The 
rated voltage of the windings will determine the arrangement. 

Fig. 2 shows connections for testing three similar single-phase 
transformers, or one or more three-phase transformers if delta- 
connected. 

Fig. 3 shows connections for testing two three-phase trans¬ 
formers. The transformers may be connected either delta 
or Y, but some means of regulation on the loading side must 
be included so as to be able to balance the load current indepen¬ 
dently in each phase. 

Fig. 4 shows the same connections as Fig. 1, except that the 
loW“voltage winding has several independent circuits. Excitation 
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is applied to one winding only, and the loads are properly dis¬ 
tributed by inserting reactance, if necessary, in the circuits 
so as to balance the loads carried by each winding. 

Fig. 5 shows connections for testing two similar polyphase 
Scott-connected transformers. Excitation and load are applied 
to the three-phase side. 

Fig. 6 shows connections for testing two similar single-phase 


H.V. 


TO SINGLE 
PHASE 

alternator 

SUPPLYING 
CORE LOSS 



H.V. 


Fig. 1 


TO SINGLE- 
PHASE. ALTERNATOR 
SUPPLYING 
IMPEDANCE LOSS. 



■ H.V. 


TO SINGIE-PHASS 
ALTERNATOR 
^ SUPPLYING IMPEO- 
f ANCE LOSS. 


TO THREE-PHASE 
ALTERNATOR, 
SUPPLYING CORE LOSS. 


Fig. 2 


transformers suitable for two-phase-three-phase operation. 
Load and excitation are applied to the windings used for t e 
two-phase side, while an extra source of supply of current 
furnishes the 15 per cent additional current on the three-phase 
side. This will give the conditions obtained when the trans¬ 
formers are operated Scott-connected. This method is used on 
mansformers which do not have the halves of the two-phase 



TO THREE-PHASE ALTERNATOR 

Supplying impedance loss. 


A A A aaaAAAa 


H.V. 




TO SINGLE-PHASE 
ALTERNATOR 
SUPPLYING 
IMPEDANCE LOSS. 


reactance 


TO SINGLf-PHASE ALTERNATOR 
SUPPLYING CORE LOSS, 


Fig. 3 


Fig. 4 


windings connected in multiple. When the halves are connected 
in multiple both transformers should be connected as mains 
and should be furnished with load current equal to 115 per cent 
of their normal single-phase rating, as in Fig. 1. 

The motor-generatoror opposition ” method cannot, 
of course, be employed when one single-phase transformer is 
involved, and since the actual loading of such a transformer 
on water rheostats is not always feasible, it is the idea of this 
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paper to suggest, particularly, methods to be used on such a 
transformer. These methods must be such that they do not 
entail a great loss of power and yet approximate as nearly as 
possible the operating conditions ot the transformer. 

These methods for testing single transformers may be classed 
as follows:— 

a. Intermittent runs. 

b. Ultimate open-circuit and short-circuit runs. 

a. The principle of the intermittent run will be understood 
from the following considerations; The average temperature rise 
of oil depends upon the total watts loss in the transformer, and 
is independent of where the loss takes place. Therefore, if a loss 
equal to the total loss is intermittently placed in the iron and 
in the copper by alternating an over-voltage core loss run with 
an over-current impedance run, the oil should have a perfectly 


TO THREE-PHASE ALTERNATOR 
SUPPLYING CORE LOSS. 



THREE-PHASE 

WINDING 

TWO-PHASE 

WINDING 


THREE-PHASE 

WINDING 

TWO-PHASE 

WINDING 




.^vyvAW.'VvV- 


LaA/NaIvAVNA-. 


TO SINGLE-PHASE 
'alternator SUPPLYING 
"extra 15 PER CENT CURRENT 

-TO SINGLE-PHASE 
-ALTERNATOR SUPPLYING 
IMPEDANCE LOSS. 


TO SINGLE-PHASE 
ALTERNATOR SUPPLYING 


CORE LOSS. 


Fig. 6 


normal rise. The temperature of the copper, however, would 
fluctuate between maximum and minimum values because 
during the core loss run the copper would be cooling towar s 
the oil temperature, and during the impedance run, the copper 


temperature would be rising. 

If, however, the integrated watt-hour loss over the complete 
cycle of the intermittent run is equal to the normal integrate 
copper loss for the same time, the mean of the maxim^ and 

minimum temperatures attained by the f 

be equal to the normal copper nse above oil. If the tim 
each cycle is made small enough, the difference betweemthe m ^- 
imum temperature rise and the 

oil is small enough to neglect, in which case this maximum 

be taken i the meaaute of the Z 

of the copper. Actual tests here given 
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periods are reduced to five minutes, the difference between the 
two temperatures is less than the errors involved in testing. 
Moreover, the difference is on the safe side, since it always 
will tend to show temperature slightly greater than the normal. 

It is also evident that if in the last copper run the time interval 
were cut in half, the maximum rise at the instant of shut-down 
would be much closer to the normal rise than if the run had been 
continued for the complete cycle. 

Tests were made in which each run was continued until the 
top oil showed a constant temperature rise of not more than 
one degree within two or three hours. The run was then stopped 
at the end of a cycle or half period and the resistance of both 
windings taken. 

Fig. 7 shows the connections for testing one transformer by 
the intermittent run method. Two oil switches are so arranged 
that when the one in the core loss circuit is closed the one in the 
impedance loss circuit is tripped, as is also the short-circuiting 
switch which is in use during the im¬ 
pedance run. The impedance and short- 
circuit switches are combined, and inter¬ 
locked with the core loss switch so as to 
make it impossible to apply core loss 
voltage without the other switch first 
being opened. 

b. The second method, which consists in taking, separately, 
ultimate short-circuit and open-circuit runs, is based on the 
idea that the temperature rises in windings and oil are 
directly proportional to the heat energy which is being dissi¬ 
pated. For example, if 100 watts total loss causes the oil 
to rise 10 deg. above air, a total loss of 50 watts should cause the 
oil to rise 5 deg. above a ir,and for the same reason, doubling the 
loss in the winding should double also the temperature rise of 
the winding above the oil into which it dissipates its heat. 

Granting this assumption for a moment, suppose a trans¬ 
former, in which the copper loss equals the core loss under normal 
load, attains an ultimate temperature rise of 40 deg. oil above air 
and 5 deg. copper above oil. Under an ultimate core loss run, the 
watts loss being only half the total, the oil rise should be 20 deg. 
above air, and the copper, being idle, would be at oil temperature. 
Similarly, an ultimate impedance run would give an oil rise of 
20 deg. above air and a copper rise of 5 deg. above oil. The 
ultimate rise for either oil or copper for a load run is then obtained 


OIL SWITCH 

*•' TO SINGLE-PHASE 
I ALTERNATOR SUPPLYING 
L.VWs/.aa.'-JH.V. j IMPEDANCE LOSS. 

L.V. k TO SINGLE-PHASE 

[J\ ALTERNATOR SUPPLYING 
lv\ CORE LOSS. 

INTERLOCK 
OIL SWITCH 



Fig. 7 
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by adding together the two rises resulting respectively, from the 
ultimate short-circuit and open-circuit runs. 

Tests were made to prove the correctness of this hypothesis 
on 25- and 500-kw. transformers, and in both cases the values 
obtained by adding the temperature of the separate runs, gave 
values considerably higher than the normal run. In both cases, 
the sum of the ultimate oil rises obtained from the two is about 
5 deg. greater than the oil rise obtained in an opposition run. 
The discrepancy may be due to the fact that the ability of the 
air in contact with the walls of the transformer tank to cool the 
transformer is not directly proportional to the temperature differ¬ 
ence between the oil and the air, and also that the radiation from 
the tank increases more rapidly than the temperature rise. 

Whatever may be the explanation, however, the tests given 
in Tables II and VI show conclusively that this method does 
not closely approximate the operating conditions of a transformer, 
but the results are always higher than those obtained under 
normal operating conditions. This method should be used, 
therefore, only in cases where it would not be expedient to use 
another method. These runs shown in Tables II and VI were 
continued until the top oil showed a constant temperature rise of 
not more than one degree in two or three hours of the run. 

Table I gives data of a 25-kv-a. transformer operated under 

the following conditions: 

1. Motor-generator method with a similar transformer. 

2. Dead load on a water-box. 

3. Voltage (corresponding to 371 per cent of normal core loss at 25 deg. 
cent.) for 2| minutes and current (corresponding to 150 per cent normal 

impedance loss at 25 deg. cent.) for 7i minutes. 

4. Voltage (corresponding to 198 per cent of normal core loss at 25 
deg. cent.) for 5 minutes and current (corresponding to 200 per cent 
normal impedance loss at 25 deg, cent.) for 5 minutes. 

5. Voltage (corresponding to 139 per cent of normal core loss at 25 

deg. cent.) for 1\ minutes and current (corresponding to 379 per cent 
normal impedance loss at 25 deg. cent.) for 2i minutes. . ^ 

In the above runs (3) (4) and (5) each cycle had a duration 
of ten minutes. It will be seen that the cyclic runs give results 
within 3 per cent of actual operating temperatures. 

Table II gives ultimate open-circuit and short-circuit runs on 
the 25-kv-a. transformer, in which voltage and current corre¬ 
sponding to 25 deg. cent, losses were held as in Table 1. 

Table III presents the data of Table I and II in a different form, 
in order to point out the actual losses, core, copper and total, 
held on these tests. 
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Tables IV and V give data of a 600-kv-a. transformer, as 
follows: 

1. Intermittent runs in which 199 per cent of normal impedance loss 
and 196 per cent of normal core loss were held for periods of 5, 10, 15, 20 
and 30 minutes. The cycle was then reversed, i. e., core loss first, fol¬ 
lowed by impedance loss. 

TABLE I 


Rating H-60-25 1100/2200-110/220 





Intermittent runs 

Cycles of run 

Motor- 

generator 

run 

Dead 

load 

run 

2f min. 
core loss 
7J min. 
imp. loss 

5 min. 
core loss 

5 min. 
imp. loss 

7i min. 
core loss 
2i min. 
imp. loss 

Length of heat run—hours.. 

22 

17 

24 

20 

24 

Initial load applied. 






Core loss... 

145.4 

145.4 

539 

288 

302 

Imp. loss. 

320.5 

320.5 

479 

641 

1212 

Rise of high-voltage winding 






deg. cent.. 

41.3 

40.5 

41.4 

39.5 

42.1 

Rise of low-voltage winding 






deg. cent.... 

43.2 

41.2 

42.1 

40.2 

43.5 

Oil rise deg. cent_..... 

29 

29 

31 

27 

32 


Note. —Normal core loss at 25 deg. cent. = 145.4 watts. 

Normal impedance loss at 25 deg. cent. = 320.5 watts. 

All losses based on cold wattmeter readings. 

Heat runs were made by bolding voltage and current constant throughout each 
cycle of intermittent runs; also on motor-generator and dead-load runs. 


TABLE II 

RATING H-60-25-1100/2200-110/220 



Open-circuit 
run 

Short-circuit 

run 

Length of run—hours. 

10 

18 

Initial load applied. 

Core loss..... 

145.4 


Imp. loss. , . 


320.5 

30.8 

High-voltage wind, rise in deg. cent... 

8.8 

Low-voltage wind, rise in deg. cent. . 

11.2 

34.4 

Oil rise in deg. cent... 

9 

24 


See Note under Table I regarding losses. 


In each case the cycles were equally divided, i.e., 5 minutes 
impedance loss and 5 minutes core loss, etc. The percentages 
are based on normal wattmeter readings at ultimate full-load 
operating temperature. 

2. Motor-generator method with a similar transformer. 
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Table VI gives open-circuit and short-circuit ultimate tempera¬ 
ture runs on the 500-kv-a. transformer. 

Table VII gives results of intermittent runs of 10, 30, and 60- 
minute cycles, the periods for each being half this time. These 
runs are in all respects similar to those of Table V, with the ex¬ 
ception that the run was cut off at the middle point of the im- 


TABLE III 

RATING H-60-25-1100/2200-110/220 








Cold 

Cold 






Per cent 

normal 

normal 




Per cent 


total" 

core loss 

imped- 



Per cent 

total 

Per cent 

energy 

at 25 

ance 



normal 

normal 

time 

normal 

deg.cent 

watts at 
25 deg. 








cent. 

Core loss 

« 23 min. 

371 

115.5 

27.5 

102 

145.4 

320.5 

Imp. loss 

2 7i « 

-p 

150 

103 

72.5 

109 



Core loss 

d 

4j K « 

4j V 

198 

61.8 

50 

99 



Imp . loss 

S 5 “ , 

u 

200 

137.5 

50 

100 



Core loss 

o 

^ 7i “ 

139 

43.4 

72.5 

101 



Imp. loss 

2i " 

379 

260 

27.5 

104 



Core loss 

Motor- 
generator 

100 

31.2 

100 

100 



Imp. loss 

run 

100 

68.8 

100 

100 



Core loss 

dead 

100 

31.2 

100 

100 




load 







Imp. loss 

run 

100 

68.8 

100 

100 



Core loss 

Open- 

circuit 

100 

31.2 

100 

100 



Imp. loss 

run 

— 






Core loss 

Short- 

- — 



— 

— 

— 


circuit 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Imp. loss 

run 

100 

68.8 

100 

100 




All percentages based on 25 deg. cent, wattmeter readings. 

Heat runs were made by holding voltage and current constant through each cycle, also 


for ultimate runs. 


pedance period. These results are seen to be in very close accord 
with those secured on the motor-generator run. 

Table VIII presents the data of Tables IV to VII inclusive, 
in a different form in order to point out the actual losses, core, 
copper and total, used in these tests, in comparison with the 
normal. 
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In order to secure more reliable results, these two types of 
runs were made on two transformers, differing widely both in 
capacity and in the proportioning of losses. While the 25- 
kv-a. core and copper losses are proportioned 1 to 2.2 respec¬ 
tively, the 500-kv-a. losses are approximately 1 to 1.1. 

It will be noted that these tests were conducted on self-cooled, 
oil-insulated transformers, but there is no apparent reason why 
such runs would not also be approximately correct for other types. 
It will be interesting to have the assumption checked on other 
types of transformers. 

Referring to the intermittent runs, it is seen that in the case of 


TABLE IV 

RATING H-60-500-11000-2300 


Cycles of run 


Intermittent 

runs 


5 min. 
imp. loss 

5 min. 
core loss 

10 min. 
imp. loss 
10 min. 
core loss 

15 min. 
imp. loss 
15 min. 
core loss 

20 min. 
imp. loss 
20 min. 
core loss 

30 min. 
imp. loss 

30 min, 
core loss 

Average length of runs—hrs. 

5 

6 , 

6 

5 

4 

Load applied. 






Core loss...... 

6930 

6930 

6930 

6930 

6930 

Imp. loss... 

6335 

6335 

6335 

6335 

6335 

Rise of high-voltage winding 






in deg. cent. 

53.5 

53.9 

50.9 

49.9 

48.3 

Rise of low-voltage winding 






in deg. cent. 

48.6 

48.0 

49.5 

55.4 

52.8 

Rise of oil in deg. cent. 

■ 

50 

50 

50 

50 

49 


NoTjE. —The rises are averages of two or three runs. 

Normal core loss at 74 deg, cent. = 3540 watts. 

Normal copper loss at 74 deg. cent. ~ 3175 watts. 

All losses based on hot wattmeter readings. 

Heat runs were made by holding wattmeter readings constant throughout 
each cycle. 


the 25-kv-a. transformer, a specified voltage and current were held 
constant, while on the 500-kv-a. unit watts were held constant. 
Excluding the question of stray losses, the two methods agree in 
applying the proper loss to core and copper respectively. How¬ 
ever, due to the fact that stray losses are affected by temperature 
at a different rate from the resistance losses, when current is 
held constant, the proper value of losses will not be present 
at ultimate operating temperatures. On the other hand, due 
to the fact that stray losses increase at a less rate than the 
resistance loss, with increasing current, when watts are held 
constant, the losses at ultimate operating temperature are not 
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TABLE V. 

RATING H-60~500-l 1000-2300 





Intermittent runs 




5 min. 

10 min. 

15 min. 

20 min. 

30 min. 


Cycles of run 

core loss 

core loss 

core loss 

core loss 

core loss 

Motor- 

5 min. 

10 min. 

15 min. 

20 min. 

30 min. 

generator 


imp. loss 

imp. loss 

imp, loss 

imp. loss 

imp. loss 

run 

Average length of heat run 



■ 




hours.. 

12 

6 


10 

6 

13 


o 

Load applied. 





Core loss... 

6930 

6930 

6930 

6930 

6930 

3540 

Imp. loss. 

6335 

6335 

6335 

6335 

6335 

3175 


Rise of high- voltage winding 






in deg. cent. 

56.1 

57.1 

57.5 

59.4 

62.8 

53.6 


Rise of low-voltage winding 





in deg. cent... 

46.7 

52.0 

52.2 

54.3 

58.5 

45 9 


Rise of oil in deg. cent. 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 


Note. —See Note, Table IV. 


TABLE VI 

RATING H-60-500-11000-2300 



Open-circuit 

Short-circuit 


run 

run 

Average length of run, hours. 

24 

12 

Load applied. 



Core loss. 

3540 


Imp. loss... 


Rise of high-voltage winding in deg. 


O X ■ o 

cent. 

27.8 

32.5 

Rise of low-voltage winding in deg. 



cent... 

28.2 

34 

Rise of oil in deg. cent. 

31 

25 


Note. —See Note under Table IV regarding losses. 


TABLE VII 

RATING H-60-500-11000-2300 



5 min. core loss 

5 “ imp. “ 

15 min. core loss 
15 " imp. “ 

30 min. core loss 
30 “ imp. « 

Average length of run—hours... 

8 

8 

13 

Load applied. 



Core loss. 

6900 

6900 

6900 

Imp. loss.. 

6340 

6340 

6340 

Rise of high-voltage winding in 




deg. cent. 

50.4 

62 

53.9 

Rise of low-voltage winding in 




deg. cent. 

44.1 

44.8 

46.3 

Rise of oil in deg. cent.. 

48 

48 

48 


See Note under Table IV 

The above heat runs were shut down and temperatures, etc. measured at the middle 


point of the last impedance period. 
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distributed exactly as under normal conditions, although the 
total may be correct. It would appear that the latter method 
is the better of the two, although no serious errors will probably 
result from either, except possibly in the case of transformers 
possessing very large stray losses. 

The two sets of runs will also be seen to differ as to the relative 
duration of core and copper periods. In the case of the 500>kv-a. 
machine, the complete cycle was divided equally between core 
and copper, viz., double losses were held for half the cycle on 
core and copper respectively. On the 25-kv-a. machine, the 
complete cycle was divided unequally between core and copper, 
the losses in each case being inversely proportional to the time. 
Although, from a general standpoint, it would be simpler andmore 
convenient to specify equal core and copper periods, yet cases 
will often arise where it will be of considerable advantage to 
increase either the core or copper period, corresponding to either 
high flux or current densities in the particular design in question. 
This is due not only to possibility of abnomial local heating, but 
also to possible errors introduced, for instance, as a high exciting 
current on the core loss period. In such a case, it is practicable 
to eliminate the error by reducing the energy loss on copper 
period by the amount held on copper in core loss period. Sim¬ 
ilarly, in case of appreciable core loss on copper loss period, 
reduction in energy loss on core period can be made. The error 
due to high exciting current can also be eliminated by an increase 
in frequency. 

In the case of the 500-kv-a. unit, various periods for the com¬ 
plete cycle from ten minutes to one hour were tried out, all runs 
giving fairly good results. Although, from the standpoint 
of switching, etc., it is of advantage to employ cycles of con¬ 
siderable duration, care must be taken not to jeopardize the 
transfonner by local heating in any part. 

It will be seen from the tabulated data that more consistent 
results were secured by cutting off the load on the last cycle 
at the middle of the copper period than by cutting off at the end 
of the cycle. This is, of course, much more correct, although 
somewhat in error due to the fact that the rate of increase in 
temperature with a given load diminishes with the time the load 
is applied. If desired, still greater I'efinement anay be secured 
by making a change to shorter cycles, say of ten minutes, at the 
middle point of copper period, when constant cyclic conditions 
have first been reached. 
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Recommendations 

Since the “ motor-generator ” method of making heal runs 
which has been universally used, is satisfactory, this method is 
recommended, whenever more than one single-phase tiansformei 
or when one or more tliree-phase transformers are available. 

Based on the above discussion, and tests presented in the at¬ 
tached tables, the following method is recommended for obtaining 
as near as possible the normal temperature rise under operating 
conditions of one single-phase transformer. 

By suitable means, raise the transformer windings to estimated 
operating temperature, after which measure normal core loss 
and normal impedance loss. Select such a time for the cycle, 
say thirty minutes, as will avoid excessive local heating. Divide 
the cycle into two periods, which are inversely proportional to 
watts loss to be held in the respective periods. Unless 
considerations such as abnormal exciting current (which can 
usually be obviated by raising the frequency) prevent, hold 
total normal loss of machine first on core and then on copper. 
Alternate the core and copper periods until the temperature of 
the cooling medium is constant. Cut off run at middle point of 
copper period, and record temperatures and resistances. Closer 
refinement may be obtained by reducing the length of the cycle 
to, say, ten minutes, at the end of the run noted above. 
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SOURCES OF ERROR IN TRANSFORMER TESTS 


BY W. M. McCONAHEY AND C. FORTESCUE 


In order to obtain accurate results in making transformer tests, 
it is necessary to make all measurements and tests very carefully, 
and to be able to pick out and eliminate all errors or sources of 
error. Some errors can be avoided, while others are of such a 
nature that they must necessarily be included in the measure¬ 
ments and can be corrected later. Only those errors or sources 
of error that have an appreciable effect upon the results should 
be eliminated, since to include all would be introducing laboratory 
methods into commercial testing, thus unreasonably increasing 
the time and cost of making tests without securing any useful 
results. 

Instruments. Instruments should be selected to give a good 
scale deflection, as small errors in observation give a greater 
percentage error for small deflections than for large. They 
should be calibrated at regular intervals, and if at any time it is 
suspected that they have been subjected to abnormal usage, their 
calibration should be checked at once. Care should be taken 
that they are not used beyond their capacities, as in this way 
the calibration may be changed, or they may be damaged. 

It is best to avoid the use of instrument transformers wherever 
possible, but when" it is necessary to use them, they should be 
calibrated at the proper frequency, with loads equivalent to the 
instruments with which they are to be used. 

Instruments should be located so as not to be influenced by 
stray flelds. Neglect of this precaution may, in many cases, 
result in the introduction of serious errors. Careful note should 
be made of the way in which the instrument is connected in the 
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circuit so that, when necessary, correction can be made for the 
losses that occur within the instrument itself. 

Tests. Complete tests on transformers ordinarily include: 

Ratio, 

Polarity, 

Resistance, 

Iron loss and magnetizing current, 

Copper loss and impedance, 

Heat run, 

Over-potential test, 

Insulation test. 

Each of the above tests will be considered separately. 

Ratio. There is little difficulty in measuring the ratio of large 
po'wer transformers. The number of turns is comparatively 
small and almost any convenient voltage may be used. Great 
care, however, must be used in order to get the correct ratio of 
small high-voltage transformers, and particularly those to be used 
with instruments. With the latter it is necessary that the ratio 
be correct within very narrow limits or the accuracy of the instru¬ 
ment readings will be seriously affected. 

In measuring the ratio of small transformers with voltmeters 
in the ordinary way, it i^ necessary to apply practically normal 
voltage in order to secure accurate results. If only a small per¬ 
centage of normal voltage be used, the drop due to the load of 
the measuring instrument alone will introduce considerable error. 
The most satisfactory way of measuring the ratio of such trans¬ 
formers is by paralleling them with standards of known ratio that 
have been specially designed with a large number of taps cover¬ 
ing a wide range'with very small steps. With a testing set of 
this kind, the ratio can be determined with a close degree of ac¬ 
curacy. 

Polarity. The polarity of single-phase transformers is easily 
measured and requires no special precautions. 

The polarity of three-phase transformers involves the rela¬ 
tions between the phase displacement and the direction of the 
voltages at the terminals of the high-tension and low-tension 
windings, and the necessary measurements should be made to 
determine these relations. This can be best done by connecting 
one of the high-tension to one of the low-tension terminals and 
impressing a convenient three-phase voltage across either winding 
and measuring all the combinations of voltages among the six 
terminals. From these, and a knowledge of the connections of 
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the windings (whether delta or star), a voltage phase diagram 
showing the polarity can be constructed easily. 

Resistance. The utmost care should be used in measuring 
.resistance in all cases where it is used as a basis for detemiining 
the temperature rise. In measuring the cold resistance, it is 
just as important to know the actual temperature of the winding 
at the time the measurement is made, so as to get a correct basis 
from which to calculate the temperature at the end of the heat 
run. 

Where the transformer is standing in the air, several ther¬ 
mometers should be placed in close contact with the coils at several 
points and, before making the measurement, time enough should 
elapse so that the temperature of the coils will be within a degree 
or two of that of the surrounding air. In order to secure the 
best results, the measurements should be made when the air tem¬ 
perature is steady, or at least showing very little fluctuation. 

Where the transformer is in oil, it should be allowed to stand 
until thermometers show a practical agreement between the 
temperature of the windings and that of the oil. 

In making the measurements, the readings should be taken as 
quickly as is consistent with accuracy, and the current should 
be small enough to avoid any appreciable heating of the fundings. 
The temperature of the windings, as shown by the thermometers, 
should be carefully noted at the same time. 

Resistances can be measured most satisfactorily with a Wheat¬ 
stone or a Kelvin bridge, the former being used for the higher, 
and the latter for the lower resistance. The resistance to be 
measured is generally known approximately, so that the bridge 
can be set fairly close to the correct point beforehand, and the 
time taken in getting the correct setting, when measuring the 
resistance at the end of the heat run, can be made ver 3 .' short. 

Iron Loss and Magnetizing Current, The iron loss is a function 
of the frequency, the voltage and the voltage w^ave form. The 
frequency and voltage can be determined easily, but this is not 

true of the wave form. 

Since the iron loss may be appreciably decreased or increased, 
according to whether the voltage wave form is peaked or flattened, 
it is very desirable to have some satisfactory method of getting 
the proper correction to be applied to the wattmeter reading, so 
that the corrected result will be the same as would have been 
secured if the voltage wave had been of the sine form. It 
is possible to arrive at this by taking an oscillograph c-uxve of 
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the voltage wave when the iron loss is being measured, and analy¬ 
zing and comparing it with the time sine fomi. This is a tedious 
operation, and one not suitable for commercial testing. A very 
satisfactory way of making the correction easily and directly is 
by using the iron loss voltmeter. This instrument gives at once 
the necessary correction without any calculation, and is there¬ 
fore exceedingly useful for making iron loss measurements. 

If the generator used in measuring the iron loss is large enough 
so that it is only lightly loaded, and if its voltage wave closely 
approximates the sine form, there will be very little wave distor¬ 
tion, and the correction to the wattmeter reading will be neg¬ 
ligible. In order to make sure of this, however, it is best to 
use the iron loss voltmeter in all cases. 

In a transformer having a large magnetizing current, the PR 
loss in the winding during the iron loss measurement may be 
appreciable. This loss is constant at all loads, and may there¬ 
fore be properly included in the iron loss. 

Due to the voltage drop in the primary winding, the induction 
in the iron will be slightly decreased in going from no load to 
full load, thus tending to decrease the iron loss slightly. On 
the other hand, the path of the leakage flux about the windings 
lies partly within the iron, and this may tend to increase the iron 
loss under load. On the whole, the net difference is negligible, 
and the iron loss may be considered the same at full load as at 
no load. 

Copper Loss and Impedance. In making copper loss and im¬ 
pedance measurements, care should be taken to see that the 
frequency is correct and that practically no increase takes place 
in the temperature of the windings during the measurement. 

The frequency affects the eddy current loss in the copper, and 
also the reactance, which varies directly with it. 

Since the copper loss varies with the temperature of the wind¬ 
ings, correct results can only be secured by maintaining the 
temperature at a practically known value during the measure¬ 
ment. This is secured by placing thermometers in close con¬ 
tact with the windings and letting them remain there until they 
show a steady temperature, and then taking the readings as 
quickly as possible. 

Knowing the temperature of the windings at the time the 
readings are taken, the copper loss for any other temperature 
can be calculated with very little error, except where the eddy 
current loss is very large. In the latter case, it is best to take 
the copper loss at or near the temperature desired. 
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Distorted wave form of e.m.f. has very little effect upon copper 
loss or impedance, unless the distortion is very bad. _ 

Heat Run. The heat run is made chiefly to ascertain the 

temperature rise under given load conditions. 

In getting the temperature rise by resistance, great care mus^ 
be taken in making the measurements, cold and hot, as discussed 
under “ Resistance.” Care must also be used in getting the 
temperature of the cooling medium or water. 

For oil-insulated water-cooled transformers, the surrounding 
air has some effect upon the cooling, but it may be neglecte . 
The temperature of the ingoing water is taken as the basis tor 
calculating the temperature rise. The source of the water supp y 
is generally such that its temperature remains practically con¬ 
stant during the heat run, so that the principal points to be ob¬ 
served are to see that a thermometer is placed in the inpmg 
water; that its readings are carefully recorded at regular mtei- 
vals; that the flow of water is kept constant, and that practical y 
an equal amount of water flows through all parallel coils. At the 
end of the heat run, the flow of water and the power should be 
shut off at as nearly the same instant as possible. . . 

For air-blast transformers, the temperature of the air in the 
pit is the basis for calculating the temperature nse, and it should 
be maintained at a practically steady value d^^mg the heat ran 
and particularly near the end. The dampers should e a 3 
to give the proper flow of air, which is genera y sue ^ 
a tLperature rise of 11 or 12 deg. in passing through the tran - 
former. In shutting down at the end of the heat run, the a 
blast and the power should be shut off at the same mstant. 

In making a heat ran on an oil-msulated self-cooling tra 
former, its temperature is determined by that of the s^rroup mg 
air in the room. The room temperature is ^ways a more or 
variable quantity and hard to control, and should therefore 
given careful attention. The room should be well ventflat , 
Lt strong air currents should be avoided A steadily ^sing 
steadily falling air temperature towards the end of heat ra 
introduces an error into the .determination of the temperature 
rise that is not easy to eliminate. A satisfactory way to correct 
for the error is to have an unloaded transformer standing nearby 
and use the variation in the resistance of its windings as 

basis for the correction. 

nq ;nqii1ated self-cooling transformers, when 011 heat lun, 

by a approKbaately .,ual to tbe t,idtb 
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of the tanks. Thermometers should be placed about the trans- 
formers at a height that can be read conveniently, and far enough 
away not to be influenced by the radiation of the heat. This will 
generally require a distance of six feet ( 1.8 m.) or more from the 
transformers. 

It has been the rule, heretofore, to make a correction of one- 
fourth of one per cent in the temperature rise, as calculated from 
the resistance, for each degree of variation of air temperature 
from the standard of 25 deg. Experience, however, seems to 
show pretty conclusively that this is in error and that, for all 
practical purposes, no correction should be made. 

Insulation Test. Before making this test, all the terminals of 
the high-tension winding, and also all those of the low-tension 
winding, should be connected together. Also, while testing 
between the high-tension and low-tension or ground, the low- 
tension should be connected to ground. Otherwise, in test¬ 
ing bet'ween the high-tension and ground, dangerous stresses may 
be set up between the low-tension and ground far in excess of an 3 ^ 
that ma\^ occur in service, and a breakdown may result. 

In making tests of about 50,000 volts or more, a spark gap 
should always be used. Because of the voltage rises that take 
place, the ratio of primary to secondary voltage of the testing trans¬ 
former cannot be taken as equal to the ratio of turns, so that, 
without the spark gap, there is no measure of the actual testing 
voltage. A high resistance, sufficient to limit the flow of current 
to a small amount, should be placed in series with the gap. 

Air bubbles in the oil about the transformer may be a source 
of serious trouble, and therefore, if there is any indication of 
their rising to the surface of the oil, the insulation test should not 
be applied until they cease. The test should be made immediately 
following the heat run, while the transformer is warm. 

Ovef'-Totential Test. This should be the last test applied. 
‘With high-voltage transformers, in particular, care should be 
taken to see that all terminals, connectors, etc., are in proper 
place. The frequency used should not be higher than is neces-' 
sary to keep the magnetizing current within reasonable limits. 

It is necessar^^ in this test, also, that there be no indication of 
air bubbles in the oil. 
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Discussion on Group III 

Apparatus for Performance). New York, February 
28, 1913. 

(a) Generators and Induction Motors _ 

A. E. Averrett: I would say in regard to ^ 

Collins and Holcombe paper, that I made ^ome tests at the sai 
time, and the results obtained with the fiist two mo ( 
20-h.p. motors) were somewhat erratic; one of ^ A 

was somewhat unusual, in that the rotor had a 
slot. We ran these tests through in a hurry and I belime 

results p ^°900-rev. tests show remarkably close results, 

24 deg. by the actual load, and 26 deg by the 

method. The next test, the 100-h.p., shows very close results, 

24 deg. by the full load, and 26 deg. by 

normll load, and at 25 per cent overload it shows 34 de^. r 

by load and machine we selected in 

the test which we were in a hurey to sh^, an Before 

test it as carefully as it should have ^een tested Before 
we used this method at all, several years ^r. Colhns co^^ 

ducted a number of careful tests, running + thor- 

machines, and sufficient time was taken to 

oughly. The agreement between the compromise tests as we 

caUedffihem-that is, the full-voltage, thouS? 

full-current, low-voltage test-was very 
that it was as safe as duplicate tests 

full-load conditions. They were remarkably close, and as a 
result we adopted that method for big j^^achines 

with a high core loss and low copper loss, or the . 

Commenting on Mr. Dudley’s paper, on 

method* on the first test the normal nse was 25 de,,. ^ 

the circulating current method, the reverse ^is. 

believe he calls it, it was 38 d.eg. There , . small 

crepancy. That machine, probably, is a “^chine mth a sma 
r-nrp lo'^; It is a wouiid rotor and undoubtedly tne eaay 
ffisses in the copper at double frequency must have developed 

to heat the machines up so much. _ 

In the next table the reverse is the „“en 

loss is large; I suppose that should be con^t, they 

it different currents—the _ actual load temperatu 

a little higher than the circulating. . 

actual is a little higher than ‘onSde ^ 

which follows, the actual is higher *J®^g J^ersenotation 

seems to me, from my own Jw ^ 

method will hold closely m a ®a®’"“® a mShine 

largelv cooper, and the core loss very small, but in a macnine 

S tSU no eddies, and where the core losses are htgh, I 
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do not see how it can hold. It happens in the average run of 
machines that the copper loss is quite a little higher than the 
core loss, and undoubtedly the double frequency in the secondary 
teeth, even at low density, does give enough additional loss 
to approximate full-load conditions; but I believe it is only 
applicable to a very narrow range of machines. 

R. B. WilUamson: A load obtained by means of synchronous 
motors running idle, and operating the generator at zero power 
factor, makes about as satisfactory a compromise test as can 
be obtained. 

In it the conditions are worse than under actual load, because 
the field current is greater, but it shows what the heating will 
be under the worst possible conditions. This method can be 
made to approach actual conditions closer by using alternately 
leading and lagging currents, but this makes the test more 
complicated. 

^ Where this test cannot be applied, the next best is the open- 
circuit test at such over-voltage as to make the total losses in 
the machine approximately equal to what they would be under 
load. The distribution of the losses is different, but it gives a 
test of the field heating, and also some idea as to the core heat¬ 
ing under actual load. A test of this kind is especially useful 
for turbo-generators where most of the loss is in the core, and 
in windage and friction, and where the stator copper losses are 
comparatively small. A short-circuit test, by itself, does not 
show much, unless there happens to be local heating due to 
stray losses of some kind. 

R. E. Hellmund: With regard to induction motors, I agree 
with Mr. Averrett that the method of testing induction motors 
with reversed rotation can only give results with machines 
where the core losses are comparatively low. However, the 
large raajority of machines are of that kind, and the test is so 
convenient,^ as compared with others, that I think it should be 
legalized within certain limitations. We have used it a good 
deal, and although we know its limitations, we find it a cheap 
and convenient test for many cases. Altogether, in induction 
motors, any heat test that takes principally into account the 
copper losses will be satisfactory in most cases, due to the fact 
that in all but high-speed machines the core losses play a com¬ 
paratively small part in the heating, except possibly in motors 
with very high speeds. In the ordinary run, the core losses are 
a small percentage of the total losses; but not only that, the 
seat of the core losses is in such close contact with the frame 
and other large cooling parts that often a doubling of the core 
losses in medium- and low-speed machines can hardly be found 
in the heating, while any additional copper losses appear rather 
rapidly. 

B. G. Lamme: I will say something on the general subject 
of testing. The manufacturers of electrical apparatus make what 
might be considered four different kinds of tests. In the first 
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place, a test is sometimes made which is primarily for the purpose 
of obtaining data for design purposes. Such tests may be made 
on exceptionally good machines upon which the manufacturer 
wants special data. These tests are of no particular advantage 
to the purchaser, or to anvone, in fact, but the designer. 

A second kind of test is that made by the manufacturer s 
oiigineers, to determine whether the machine meets a specified 
guarantee. A third set of tests is what might be called a witn^s 
test, to prove to the customer that the machine meets the 
guarantee. The second and third kinds of tests should really 
be covered by one test, but, in many cases, this apparerdly 
cannot be done, as the test which indicates to the designer that 
the machine is all right does not always appeal to the customer 
as being a satisfactory test. A designing engineer am the 
customer’s engineer look at the machine from two different 
view-points. The designer judges the test from his experience 
with similar kinds of machines upon which he has obtained 
data, and he bases his opinion^ partly on experience. On the 
other hand, the witnessing engineer wants full proof that the 
individual machine being tested meets the guarantees, although 
this covers a lot of work which has already been carried out by 
the manufacturers many times on similar machines. What 
we would like to get is some recomrnended standard test or 
tests which would eliminate a lot of this double testing and the 

disagreements which naturally accompany it. _ _ ^ 

A fourth class of tests may be called routine tests, roi 
instance, if a great number of duplicate machines are made, cmly 
one of these may be tested completely, while, on the remainder, 
certain tests are made which show only certain charactenstic 
data, which, compared with the more complete test, indicate 
that the machine is necessarily a practical duplicate in per- 

f O 3^ XXll S*XX C 0 

Leo Schuler: I want to ask whether it is the intentmn to 
make this equivalent test a part of the Standardization Rules. 
I think that would be rather dangerous. There are natural 
differences between the results obtained by these ^ equivalent 
tests and by the real load tests. I think, however, it would be 
a verv cood thing for you to make an appendix to your Standard- 
fzatio/Rules, which certain methods of artificially loadmg 
machines and transformers are recommended, and in wbicli 
the probable sources of error are indicated. This would facilitate 
and strengthen the position of the manufacturer if he could 
show under the authority of the American Institute of Electncm 
Engineers that the probable error would not be more than sue 

and such an amount. ^ i ^ x h 

B. G. Lamme: I want to say that Mr. Schuler s statement 

represents exactly the attitude of the Revision Cornmittee on 
this subject. The committee wishes to recommend, if possible, 
certain tests as the advisable ones, and to state the disadvantages 
and probable errors of each, so that in any test that is specined 
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and carried out, it will be known just what errors are liable to 
be found. At the present time, the difficulty lies in the fact 
that there is a continual disagreement over these errors in 
testing. If the fact can be brought out conspicuously ^that 
certain errors are inherent in our methods, it would eliminate 
some of our troubles. 

E. I* Chute: The simpler the method of testing the more 
accurate and consistent will be the results obtained. RCwSults 
that cannot readily be duplicated are oftentimes worse than 
useless, as they may lead to erroneous conclusions. ^ The inter¬ 
mittent temperature tests proposed, while very pretty in principle, 
are quite difficult for a tester to conduct in such a manner as to 
duplicate results. Unless there is some very decided advantage 
gained by the suggested methods, and this seems contrary ix) 
our experience, the zero power factor test with over-excited 
field when possible, and tire circulating current test in other 
cases, should be recommended. 

Paul M. Lincoln: This question of substitute tests or com¬ 
promise tests, is an important one to the manufacturer, because 
the tests, practical!}" all of them, are made in his own shops where 
the facilities for testing are usually limited when it comes ^ to 
the question of applying real power to the machines. The 
amount of power which can be so applied is limited, both on 
account of the fact that the power may not be available, and 
also on account of the fact that the method of application, such 
as is used in the final installation, is not usually available^at 
the time of test. I am in perfect accord with the opinions which 
have been expressed to the effect that the best substitute test 
is one where the machine operates at zero power factor. ^ That 
is the best substitute test, and is certainly one which will give 
as high temperatures as the machine will give at any other power 
factor load. 

That is all very well for such machines as the manufacturer is 
prepared to load up in this manner, but the modern machine 
often goes beyond the ability of the manufacturer to supply the 
apparatus necessary for this test. When we are dealing with 
machines of 10,000 to 20,000 kv-a., most manufacturers are 
not prepared to .supply loading-back facilitiCwS for so large capac¬ 
ity, and therefore it becomes important to have a test which 
we can substitute in place of the zero power factor test, and it 
is the effort to find such a test that has led to the paper by Mr. 
Newbury and also the paper by Messrs. Collins and Holcombe. 
The most hopeful line of investigation seems to point to sonae 
method of alternate open-circuit and short-circuit operation 
that will give results in heating, equivalent to the actual load 
test. The results so far reported would indicate that the alter¬ 
nating cycles of short circuit and open circuit will give a test 
which is sufficiently close to actual results to make it one 
which may be safely referred to in our Standardization Rules. 

F. D. Newbury: I do not like to disagree with my colleague, 
Mr. Lincoln^ but I must take issue with him in his statement 
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that the intermittent short-circuit or open-circuit test is to be 
placed next to the zero power factor lagging test. In my own 
experience I have found the direct-current circulating test to 
be preferable, for machines for which it is suitable, to any other 
test. The only limitation to the use of the direct-cun*etit cir¬ 
culating test is the presence of solid material in the rotor. There 
is, of course, a field, which is stationary,^ with respect to the 
revolving field, so that any solid material in the mvolving part 
will have rather severe eddy currents generated in it. I think 
that is the explanation of the very high rotor losses shown in 
some of the tests given b 3 ^ Messrs. Collins and Holcombe. 
But that is a limitation that is easily foreseen, and the effect 
can be directly measured observing the input to the driving 
motor with the direct current in the armature, and without the 
direct current in the armature, so it is a perfecth^ safe test to appl^ • 
You know when you can safely apply it,^ and when yon cannot. 
The objectionable test is the one in which 3 'OU cannot predict 
abnormal conditions and cannot, therefore, interpret results when 
you obtain them. The difficulty with the intermittent open 
and short circuit test, I think, is one that Mr. Chute brought 
out which is the difficulty of exactly duplicating retylts and 
the'lack of experience, so far, as to the proper relative open- 
circuit voltage and short-circuit cuinent. In the large^gencwator 
we tested, the core temperature was about 10 deg. higher b\ the 
intermittent test than by f 

tine or zero power factor methods. That indicates that the 

SeorSical condition of oqn.l losses is too severe a cor.drt.OT 
for that method of test, or at least, for certain getyrators. Af e 

it has been found that it gives erroneous 

it raises the question as to its reliability m the next ^^erator 

and prevents its adoption at least ^^ethod as H 

large a number of years of expenence with the method as 

ncj-\ 7 -p with the other methods of testing. 

T pn Schuler* We spoke a good deal yesterday" aboiit addi- 

tional losses, or stray losses or load losses,^ 

you might call them. Severy nptrprthfdess no simple 

UppTi presented upon this question, but, nevertheless, no sunpie 

been i,.™ su<'^ested for calculatmg these addi- 

and easy method has been rfilpiilatin<^ them so as to 

tional losses for every machme, ^-nd calc^ ^ 

convince the 

to guess this additional loss, t^y^ty^^thod Ifvou make 
suiting engineers ^1 be c<^J“ced^hVer, it will never be possible 

“ tTettSl SLS losses into true 

you do not know them, and this wtII always be a drawback in 

these tests. ^ ^ macHnes it is not always 

A. J. PorsKievies. V, .h , runs because 

feasible to get open del r,rn\dHp for circulating currents, 

rircuits mav not be arranged to provide .rratiae for 

AlsTin Se^circuit machines it may be difficult to asfange 
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circulating currents, both from electrical and mechanical stand¬ 
points, There are enough two-phase machines in demand to 
give this consideration some weight. 

Carefully made open- and short-circuit heat runs ought to 
give reliable results provided the equipment does not permit 
of the circulating method. 

F. D. Newbury: The point in regard to two-phase and three- 
phase generators is taken care of in either the zero power factor 
test or the direct-current circulating test. Of course, the method 
of test is more familiar to us in the case of three-phase machines, 
because all large machines at the present time are three-phase. 
The only condition necessary for the application of the direct- 
current circulating test is that you can form a closed circuit, and 
open this at a point at which the voltage is zero, for the introduc¬ 
tion of the direct current. This can be done with a rectangular 
connection in a two-phase generator as well as with delta con¬ 
nection in the three-phase, so that the direct-current method is 
just as applicable to two-phase as three-phase. 

As to the point brought out by Mr. Schuler, in regard to the 
stray losses; while we cannot measure these stray losses, some 
of these methods do take them into consideration. In the zero 
power factor method all of the stray losses are present, except 
the difference due to the different flux distortion at zero power 
factor and operating power factor. Of course, the distortion is 
less—strictly speaking, there is no distortion at absolute zero 
power factor. In some generators, notably some low-speed 
engine type generators, we can obtain higher temperatures 
on energy load than at zero power factor. 

Leo Schuler: I do not consider the zero power factor method 
an equivalent. I think it is the real method. 

F. D. Newbury. I have no comment, then. 

Alexander Gray: Regarding the direct-current circulating 
test; I used to think it was a very good one until I came across 
a machine recently which on the test floor had a temperature 
rise of 40 deg. cent., but, when put in operation, got so hot in 
the center that the machine had to be rewound. It so happened 
that the design was faulty, because the machine had deep con¬ 
ductors and a core 32 in. (81.28 cm.) long, and the direct-current 
circulating power test did not disclose the eddy current losses 
or the hot spots in the machine. It is for such large machines 
that we want an equivalent test. Moderate size machines can 
be tested by the zero power factor method, but large waterwheel 
and turbine units take a large amount of current from the power 
. house, and must be tested by some other method. 

B. A. Behrend: A very convenient test in connection with the 
testing of multipolar alternating-current generators was sug¬ 
gested by me ten years ago. It consists in the division of the 
field circuit into two circuits of equal number of poles. Hundreds 
of these tests have been made on machines of all sizes ranging from 
50 kw. to 5000 kw., and they have been satisfactory. The 
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method has been termed the , mitrical 

fully described in a paper read before the ^ 

Congress at St. Louis in 1904. _ It is e^hrely practicable Fm 
instance, you can take a machine uke the 40-pole Manhatta 
generators, and, by tapping the field circuit in one po , 
passing different currents through the two field circuits, } oil ca 
obtain a zero power factor load on that machine The g 

is very nearly the same as under zero power factor. The method 
eWa?es Lchanical, vibration, as. the armat^f jeartion 
balances the strength of the magnetic poles, ^he re Ration 
corresponds to a power factor of zero. The objection to all 
equivalent tests lies in the Pi'cpcr ?<^ 3 iistment of the fieM 
tation. If you want to use the. direct-current “jculating t 
you have to know what field excitation to use. If yo , 

Se an intermittent test, a. core loss test f crnati^^ 
circuit test, you must also know what sh?rt-circuit cuCTent a 
what excitation to use in both tests, and in or er , . 

you require a knowledge of the zero power factor i^e^ation, and 
a method for deducing from this zero power factor the 
at other power factors under which you desire to make tne 
equivalent test. With all these difficulties before you, I ^hmT 
you will agree with the chairman in his statement that it would 
be unwise to embody equivalent test ^es in ^ 

Rules, because it would open up all doors to ffi®cussion 

agreement. I fear that in order to accomplish anything you 
will have to adopt Mr. L^mme s method which I consid ^ 

personally, an ideal method, viz., the ^ .q 

can e-uess a great deal better than most people can test, and so 
can Mr. Lamme,.but we have difficulty in making others believe 

‘"S. b! WmSism: I beUeve that tha short-ciicmt loss c^e 
is the best indication we have of the vanous 
stray losses are due to a number of 

parts, particularly of enclosed machines, false 

ators. Mr. Lamme brought up the point ffi th® fray loss also 

bearing a relation to the core loss “ f 

Scidt cSe loss ?urve. That is, a machine with a bad open- 

circuit core loss will also show a bad fj^garly 

The short-circuit core loss curve thus takes account of F 
SoflSe tems entering into the ^ ^ sho™ b, 

Mr. Foster, the total short-circuit core loss checked up y 

closely with the measmed t ■ ^11 if the machine 

In most open machines the stray .loss is smau n o 

I’c: nmnerlv designed, and in machines where it is sometime 

lnrSd?rSe Sas in turbo-generators, it can be easily shown 

^h^mS of it effists ffi certain parts of the casing. It seems to 

mfthat if such !Ses are shown by the short-circuit loss curve 

Thei must be^sent on regular load. I would therefore be in 
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favor of taking the whole of the short-circuit core loss in estima¬ 
ting efficiency as being nearer the truth than the one-third part 
as recommended at present by the Rules. 

F. D, Newbury: No method of loading, as such, will in itself 
bring out the internal heating; that must be secured by better 
methods of temperature measurement. I have had very deeply 
impressed on my mind this fact in connection with some large 
generators which were tested by the zero power factor method. 
They came through finely, and everybody thought they were 
good machines, and yet, when some of the coils were taken out, 
in order to ship the stator in halves, the interiors of some of the 
coils were found to be very seriously damaged by heat, so much 
so that the generators had to be rewound; and, to bring out a 
point mentioned by Mr. Wilson, a comparison of the .short-cir¬ 
cuit loss before they were rewound and after they were rewound 
did not indicate any material difference. It was simply a case 
vrhere the armature conductors were supposed to have been 
laminated and insulated from each other, but in a few coils the 
insulation was defective. Certainly that cannot be detected by 
a method of loading, or in all cases by a method of temperature 
measurement. 

H. M. Hobart: In substitute methods, one wants to get 
as nearly as possible to the same heating in each principal part 
of the machine as one gets when the machine is in regular service 
and it is carrying its rated load. One wants the same number of 
heat units per hour, or half hour, or ten minutes, developed in 
each part as under the conditions of rated load. By .the inter¬ 
mittent open-circuit and short-circuit method you get exactly 
that, provided you make each cycle of operations occupy a 
sufficiently small number of minutes. In very large machines 
it is generally arranged to have the complete cycle of operations 
occupy fifteen or twenty minutes. But you can take even 
greater intervals and taper them off toward the end of the run 
into very short periods. In any case, I cannot see that there is 
any flaw whatsoever in this method, except that alluded to by 
Mr. Schuler and others, that there is a little uncertainty about 
the flux distortion under the different conditions, and that diffi¬ 
culty is met in all the other methods and sometimes to a 
much greater extent than in this method. 

If in any case there is any startling discrepancy between the 
results obtained by this intermittent method and by any other 
method, the suspicion lies on the other method. However, the 
intermittent method has the disadvantage of requiring the 
expenditure of mental effort in planning the test in advance and 
this has usually served to bring it into disfavor. But certainly 
the time of an engineer is well spent in mapping out the scheme 
on paper, and ascertaining the appropriate conditions for the test. 
As an ultimate standard I cannot conceive of anything better 
than this test, where the power available is limited. 

I do not believe that the difficulties of carrying out this test 
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ai'e nearly so great as is at present tliouglit; it is simply lack of 
experience and chronic aversion to amdhing new. I believe it 
only requires time for this scheme of testing to win out on its 
merits, but it seems to me a pity to wait for^several years, for 
the natural process of evolution to bring this method to the 
front. When it was first brought to the attention of engineers, 
there was a great deal said about the loss of time in switching 
over from one connection to the other. That can be done practi¬ 
cally instantaneously, as is now generally admitted. All sorts 
of other objections were brought forward, but now it seems to 
me the onh^ one on which engineers fall back, is the fussiness ot 
making: these preliminary calculations, and this objection, it 
seems to me, is magnified unduly. 1 trust that careful considera¬ 
tion will be given to the merits of the alternate short-circuit and 

onen-circuit tests. , 

Leo Schuler; I wish to endorse fully the recomiiieiidation 

which Mr. Hobart made with regard to his method. It 

certainly a very excellent, and at the «^me yie a very com 

venient’ method, and I can say that ’ 

applied to a great extent, m the works with ^^ly^h I v 

nected As, however, the short-circuit losses are fully taken into 

account by the Hobart, test the 

way will be somewhat higher than that which co^d be expected 
in the real load run; this is, ot course, all nght ^h^P 
test, but you must distinguish between shop test and tUe 
official test, and if you have not much on the ^ 

allowed, then you would naturally hesitate to ina 

^%uart\!®He1idSson: The intermittent short-circuit and 

open-circuit test does not ^thi™ vpe thaf ffie 

standpomt on large machme , ,. effief difficulty 

test should have its greatest apph^^ion. macHne is 

is to get reliable a,ture^s decrease and when on 

on short circuit the ^®“P®5t„rP<i decrease This necessi- 

open circuit the coPP®r tempemtures^d^ of run 

arise of Sconnecled switches l>«t rt was u«- 
unit by the use oi^iwu when apphed. 

necessary to adjust considering the tests by alternate 

Charles P. Steiiimetz._ I^?®^f^„sPrealize one feature. In 
short circuit and ?P®’^ gssarv to make a correction tor 

all other tests it is w^or lower than that for tuU 

the field excitation, which ^ open circuit, with over¬ 
load. We alternate o ™ hLe two independent 

current runs at short circuit. Thus ue nav 
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variables, and we are enabled to so select the ov^er-voltage, the 
over-current, and the time period that not only the total losses dur¬ 
ing eac.li ('vele arc equal to the full-load losses, but also the total 
losses in the field are identical with the full-load losses. Con- 
scMiuen,11\' you can obtain the correct field heating as well as 
the correct arniatiire heating. This test seems to nie to have 
cotisiderable merit, and is often the only practical test available. 

In regard to the alleged complexity of switching over to change 
open circuit^ to short circuit, and vice-versa, that requires two 
short-circuiting switches, one across the armature and one 
across the rheostat in series with the field. To operate two 
switches is not a very complicated matter. You will not 
have to adjust the field or effect any other adjustments. These 
adjustments are made before starting the test. We thus 
see that the switching operations are extremely simple. But 
whether the test is generally applicable or not, depends en¬ 
tirely on fimther investigation. There is a possibility that you 
cannot adjust the ^ two independent variables at the values 
necessar}?' to obtaining the correct heating by this kind of test. 
It may be that the excitation required in order to circu¬ 
late the ^appropriate armature current on short circuit will give 
you a higher field heating than, taken in conjunction with the 
excitation on open circuit, corresponds to the same total heat 
per cycle of operations with normal load excitation. There are 
several limitations which have not yet been fully investigated; 

for a general method, this test has merits which require careful 
consideration. 

F. D. Newbury: There was one point mentioned by Mr. 
oteinmetz, which was illustrated in the case of a machine we 
tested. ^ In order to divide the loads between open circuit and 
short circuit, so that the total losses on test at any given instant 
would be equal to the total loss on energy load and also that the 
watt-hours would be equal to the watt-hoiurs in a test under 
actual operation, ive found that the field losses during the test 
were 30.65 kw. per hour. The same losses at 100 per cent power 

m ^ tinder zero power factor, 

4b 0 kw , that is, during the intermittent loss the field loss was 
intermediate between what it would have been at 100 per cent 
power factor and at zero. In the test we made, I added all the 
short-circuit losses and the P losses, which may account for the 
emperatures we obtained. But that brings up the point 
that the method requires some experience in order to determine 
the proper coMitions so that the test results will check with 

disadvantage is present in all tests, 
except to a very minor degree in the zero power factor test, and 

T connection with a lot of machines which 

i examined, it was impossible to get the field loss right, when the 
other two losses were right, but the field loss was nut nearly so 
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fax out aa in the zero power factor test J-f »» i? 

perhaps 10 per 

does not seem to me it is vital, you can eas y ^ 

you cannot make a ^easonab e coiTeetion of ^ 
temperature would be in aptual piac is , ^ faff or test. 

niendously over-excited as lu ^ i different from 

During the short-circuit period the loss y^ybeuhiieien 

u-hat it is during the open-circuit peiiod, so long 

each part, in the course of a defini ® interest to state 

is the same as in actual practise. It ^ , eircuit method of 

that this intermittent open ^gs^ribed by Mr. Franklin 

testing alternators is for April 22, 1905. 

Punga and myself in the Electncal W .-ricle^entitled “A 
I have again drawn atteihion ’*^0 ^ Alternators ” in the 

Method for Testing the Heating o g j ]^gQ 5 X employed 
General Electric Review for November, /Jil“!yors 

the method misfortune always to 

«ng induc|n motors ,Jt^ isje^F 

important to notice at 1800 rev. per 

ber particularly a small 20-n.p. m , -means of four belts 

min!, which was supposed to jy^comse a small 

li * n^l. rather long That machine, tested with a 

dumpy machine ana rarner luiig. nne on each side 

pulley, rose 42 deg.; ^^ ^ I^could guarantee that the 

of the machine, it rose 28 deg. • „„erate without pulleys 
machine if direct-connected_ s as P to offer the 

would have a temperature nse of e«. possible, under 

suggestion that motors should be tested, as lar as y 

conditions under which they + first at the mention 

W T. Foster: What occurred to me at “yyyyV„.x-Xnes 
ff !v ,•= something I have seen in a great many macmnes, 

of the pulley, is somettimg i n - ziy g, movement caused by 

and this is a movement ^ the a,ir a ^ 

a mechanical connection ^ Xn the machine is due 

pulley, and where the nse m te p overcomes the natural 

to the fact that that smal “;yyy°^fy 3 “totall 7 different 
radial movement that would exis Undoubtedly many of you 
flow of air, an ml fQj.g ^hen Mr. Gray, meii- 

have run In the machine, it seemed to me 

tioned placing tne t^o ptiue^v^ o-r^-n-rnvimatelv the same condi- 
that he then had the motor m PP , ^ever This may not 
tion it would be lyithoy but in certain 

have been the explanation in P ^ temperatures. 

cases I have known. It has kee Foster’s remarks 

Alexander Gray: I want to, „ ii„ nnt on a heat run 

about alternators. taken in the morning, 

during the night and fempyatoes ^ 

It is often found that w^n the Xiod of ventilation of the 

the morning and open the door, the temperatures also 

alternator is completely changed, and the tempe 
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change, so that it is always adAasable to take tempexatures before 
the men come in. As to the effect of a belt, the efect might be as 
follows: In a long machine the stator coils stick out beyond the 
core for a considerable distance and the tendency is for the cooling 
air to strike the coils and be drawn back into the rotor again, and 
so become hotter and hotter. The action of the belt creates the 
same kind of pressure on one side of the pulley?' and a suction on 
the other, and tends to draw the hot air out. 

S. S, Seyfert: I would like to make a suggestion regarding the 
loading of alternators. It seems possible to subject a machine t,o 
normal current and. voltage conditions without incurring the 
difficulties encountered in the methods discussed. 


I was thinking of a method similar to the so-called |)i:iiiij >‘l:)ack 
test on transformers. Normal voltage conditions rna\^ bc' 
obtained by running the machine at the proper speed and exrita.-' 
tion and normal armature current conditions, i:)y im|:>ressing 
across the phases, properly connected in series, a reduced A'oliagc'. 
ot approximately normal frequency. T.he armature currents 
would have no resultant motor or ge.nerator action. The piime 
mover would supply core and friction loss, and the reduce<l 
voltage source would supply the armature co|)per loss. TIk^ 
increased heating developed when direct current is used on the 
opened delta should not occur. 


In case the armature phases could not l)e o|)ened so as 1*0 bt‘ 
properly connected, a bank of transformers, equivalent in 
capacity to the largest unit tested, would be required . 

Edgar Knowlton: Open Delta Method. This test has given 
very erroneous results w.hen the three-phase armature winding 
had a pitch differing from f and the field was of the laminated 
cylindrical type. In several tests the temf)erature rise of the 
rotor winding was about 100 per cent, and of the armature wind¬ 
ing about 20per cent, greater than that obtained under full load 
conditions. A solid cylindrical field would doubtless cause still 


greater temperature rises, 

C. J. Fechheimer (communicated after adjournment): The zero 
power factor method of making heat runs on alternating-current 
generators is in general the most desirable one, provided the 
necessary equipment is available. Although this method may 
give slightly pessimistic results in regard to temperature, espec¬ 
ially that of the field coils, it should be remembered that it is 
difficult to predict the power factor of a system. The effect of 
lagging currents of lightly loaded induction motors upon reducing 
the power factor is seldom appreciated. Even though generators 
be sold for 80 per cent power factor, it is well to give the customer 
the benefit of every doubt and test his machines at zero power 
factor. If desirable, we can easily determine what the rotor 
temperature will be, by taking this to vary as the square of the 
field currents. 


When it is impossible to test synchronous machines at zero 
power factor, compromise heat runs should be made instead. 
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Among these is the direct-cturent open delta heat run, which 
gives results closely approximating those which would obtain 
in regard to stator temperature when the corresponding load is 
applied. With this method the losses in the pole shoes with 
attendant rise in temperature are not nearly so serious a matter 
as might appear at first thought, as the magnetomotive force 
required for the air gap is generally so great that the ampere- 
turns produced by the current in the delta are correspondingly 
small. It is often possible and desirable to use a multiple-circuit 
winding or equivalent, and cause direct current to flow so as to 
have currents in opposite directions in the same slot, provided 
the familiar two, layer winding is employed. We would call 
attention to Mr. Sebastian Senstius’s paper entitled Heat 
Tests on Alternators^ presented to the Institute in 1906*. We 
believe it adviable for the Standards Committee to con¬ 
sider methods of making heat runs as described by Mr. Senstius 
as substitutes for the more desirable zero power factor method. 
It is our opinion that when making such direct-cunrent heat 
runs, the excitation should correspond to open-circuit voltage 
equal to the vector sum of the impedance drop and the terminal 
voltage. The current could be increased to allow for eddy cur¬ 
rents if deep conductors are used, as described by Mr. A.B. Field.** 
This would then give an equivalent of full-load core loss and 
circulating currents equivalent to full-load copper loss. It is 
generally advisable to have an open-circuit heat run in addition, 
from which latter the field heating at any field current can be 
determined with considerable accuracy, as a fresh supply of air 
comes into the rotor (which we are assuming to be the field) 
and hence the temperature of the fields wiU not be affected by 
the stator temperature. The latter is undoubtedly affected by 
the rotor temperature, as a hot rotor causes warm air to be 
thrown on the stator. For two-phase machines, we could 
usually employ multi-circuit arrangements as described by Mr. 

When the above methods are unwieldy, we may resort to the 
familiar open- and short-cipuit heat runs. We do not favor 
alternate open- and short-circuit runs of short duration. It is 
frequently difficult, especially on large machines, to which this 
method should be particularly applicable, to make such changes 
rapidly, and unless they are made rapidly the method is hardly 
desirable. Furthermore, the time of application and the magni¬ 
tude of the voltages and currents are subject to calculations, 
such calculations being based to some extent on assumptions, 
and hence we are liable to be misled as to the proper substitute 

for true full-load conditions. . ur i. 

For a number of years we have endeavored to estaDiisn 

some relation between the sum of the open-circuit and short-cir- 
cuit temperature rises and the corresponding load temperature 

*Trans. a. I. E. E., *Vol. XXV, p. 311. 

^‘^Eddy Currents in Large Slot- Wound Conductors^ Transactions 
A. 1. E. E., 1905, Vol. XXIV, p* 761. 
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rise. In order for the Standards Committee to decide 
what ruling to give when open- and short-circuit heat runs are 
made, they should have available many tests for comparison. 
There are, to be sure, many variables that come in, yet we 
believe it is possible to give an approximate ruling which may be 
applied in absence of methods for making more accurate tests. 

^ We shall not take space to show why the load temperature 
rise should be slightly less than the sum of open- and short-cir¬ 
cuit temperature rises. This amount to be deducted we have 
found to be approximately 5 deg. cent, when the sum is 40 deg. 
and in general is proportional to the sum. The temperature 
reading to be taken in short-circuit and open-circuit runs, as 
well as the load heat run, should be the maximum that an}^- of the 
wSeyeral thermometers record, whether they be placed on stator 
coils or stator iron. 

In order to determine the internal voltage we add vec- 
torially the impedance drop to the terminal voltage. The 
reactance can be measured with the rotor removed and normal 
current circulated at normal frequency in one phase of the wind- 
ing; for example, if the machine be star-connected three-phase, 
the current should be circulated between neutral and terminal. 
This may not be in entire agreement with statements which 
others have made, but we have found, to substantiate our 
statement, that such methods when used for the reactance drop 
in determining the zero power factor curve give extremely close 
results. 

In regard to heat runs on induction motors when the equipment 
for making the load tests is not available, the '' reversed rota¬ 
tion ^method ” frequently gives accurate results, but we believe 
this is due to a number of eri'ors cancelling each other by chance, 
and it shotild generally not be relied upon. It is well known that 
the frequency of the currents in the rotor circuit when the motor 
is operated at 200 per cent slip is double the stator frequency and 
hence the eddy current loss may be considerable. Therefore the 
results are liable to be misleading. The method, in our opinion, 
may be used in combination with the no-load heat run, if the 
depth of the rotor conductor is not greater than 0.55 in. (13.97 
mm.) for 25.cycles, nor more than 0.35 in. (8.89 mm.) for 
60-cycle motors. Our experience indicates that erroneous 
results are obtained if these limits are greatly exceeded. 

Usually, we prefer the reduced voltage method for determining 
the temperature rise due to copper loss, the induction motor 
being operated until the temperature ceases to rise with the 
iinpressed frequency raised above normal (Ee., the motor operates 
with positive slip as an induction motor) and then to have the 
test repeated with the frequency reduced a corresponding amount 
below normal (so that the motor operates with a negative slip 
as an induction generator). In both cases the motor is operated 
at normal speed in order that normal ventilation may be secured. 
The reason for operating at two frequencies is to insure an average 
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temperature which would be approximately the same as obtained 
with normal eddy current loss in the stator. The higher fre¬ 
quency produces too large and the lower frequency too small an 
eddy current loss in the stator copper. We should then allow 
for the temperature rise on open circuit, as Messrs. Collins and 
Holcombe have done, but whose equation we would modify as 
follows: 

Tf — ( T — T ^ ( T T \ T 

•'/ R yrC-‘K -'r ■ j y' } — •' f 

En = Normal voltage. 

Er = Reduced voltage. 

In = No-load amperes. 

Ir = Reduced voltage amperes. 

Tf = Temperature rise on stator for full-load normal volts. 

Tn = Temperature rise on stator for no-load normal volts. 

Tr = Temperature rise at reduced voltage. 

T, = Temperature rise to be deducted. 

“ Tv” should follow the same general ruling as applies to 
the alternating-current generators as indicated above. 

We believe it would be well to incorporate in the Stand¬ 
ardization Rules some means of allowing for a machine 
feeding back heated air upon itself. For example, if the machine 
is placed in a testing pit the walls of the pit return to the machine 
the air which has been expelled, and thus cause a higher tem¬ 
perature rise than would be secured were the entire machine 
placed above the floor line. We have observed numerous tests 
which proved beyond doubt that if air once expelled is fed back 
into the machine before cooling, the temperature rise will be 
considerably more than if a fresh supply were fed continually. 

(b) Transformers 

J. M. Weed: I notice in the paper “ Sources of Error in 
Transformer Tests ” by Messrs. McConahey and Fortescue, a 
reference to the iron loss, as follows: “ Due to the voltage drop 
in the primary winding, the induction in the iron will be slightly 
decreased in going from no-load to full-load, this tending to 
decrease the iron loss slightly. ” I infer from this that the authors 
of this paper are thinking of the name-plate voltage as the no- 
load voltage, and that the voltage will be lower than the name¬ 
plate voltage at the full-load condition. The voltage will be 
lower at the full-load condition than at the no-load condition, 
certainly, but if we consider the name-plate voltage as the no- 
load voltage, this gives a reduced output to our transformers on 
the basis of a current rating figured on the name-plate voltage. 

A similar opportunity for misunderstanding, on this same 
point, exists in the paper on_“ Losses in Transformers ” by Mr. 
Lewis, in his recommendation No. 1, which states that the 
no-load losses should be measured at rated voltage minus Jr, 
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where I equals rated current, and r equals resistance of primary 
circuit. Possibly Mr. Lewis does not mean name-plate voltage 
by rated voltage, but something higher, which includes the trans¬ 
former drop, and will give the name-plate voltage on the second¬ 
ary terminals at full load. This, however, would make the 
rated primary voltage dependent upon the power factor of the 
load, since the transformer drop depends upon the power factor. 
It would seem preferable to specify that the no-load loss should 
be measured at name-plate voltage plus I r, where r equals resist¬ 
ance of secondary circuit. The exact value of this correction 
would depend upon which winding is to be used as secondary 
(where the per cent I r differs for the two windings) and upon the 
temperature of the transformer when the measurement is made. 
The correction will ordinarily be small, in any event, and my 
own recommendation would be to neglect it, unless for special 
exaggerated cases, measuring the no-load loss at the name-plate 
voltage. 

I should like in connection with these papers (Group 3) to call 
attention to niy discussion of the papers of Group 2, with refer¬ 
ence to the opposition method of determining temperature rise. 

C. Fortescue: The paragraph referred to by Mr. Weed brings 
up the question of whether the rated voltage shall be the no- 
load secondary voltage or the full-load secondary voltage. 
The paragraph referred to is true whether we consider the rated 
voltage as no-load or full-load—there is a voltage drop in the 
primary winding, and the effective induction, that is, the 
induction that links the secondary circuit, will be slightly de¬ 
creased. On the other hand, at certain spots in the iron, the 
leakage flux will cause the induction to be higher, than even in 
the case of no-load conditions. That is what I refer to in that 
paragraph. 

In connection with Mr. Madden’s paper, I want to say that I 
agree with the points he brings up as improvements over the 
methods indicated in my paper on temperature measurement. 
It is preferable to measure the resistance of the copper at some 
point during the copper or short-circuit period. The middle 
points are not necessarily the correct points, but if the complete 
period is reduced to a short length of time, then the error in 
taking the middle point of the short-circuit period will be 
negligible. 

J. M. Weed: I would like to emphasize the advantages of the 
use of the idler in determining temperature rises of transformers, 
which has been fully dealt with in the papers, but I doubt if the 
full advantages are appreciated by many here. The idler not 
only supplies a satisfactory base temperature or equivalent 
room temperature, but also affords a more accurate method of 
determining the temperature rise of the transformer, which is 
brought out in the paper by Messrs. Johannesen and Wade. 
In the formula which represents the calculations which must be 
made from the tCwSt in order to get the temperature rise of the 
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windings of the transformer, nothing appears except the volt¬ 
meter readings. In the determination of rise of resistance, by 
the ordinary voltmeter-ammeter method, it is necessary not 
only to get correct results from the reading of two meters, 
which involves the inaccuracies of calibration as well as the inac¬ 
curacies of observation, but you must know the exact tempera¬ 
ture of the transformer at the time you are measuring this 
resistance cold in order to get an accurate temperature reading. 
That involves many chances of error, when you consider that 
the 1 0311 perature rise depends upon the difference between 
two quantities, which are large with respect to this difference, 
which is a consideration that is not fully appreciated. In the 
case of the use of the idle trail vsformer, it is not necessary to know 
the teni|)erature. of the transformer when the initial resistance 
readings are taken, provided the transfonner upon which the 
heat run is made is at the same temperature as the idle trans¬ 
former; and, again, the same current passes through both 
tranvsformers, so that it is not necessary to know the exact value 
of the current. It is only necessary to know the voltmeter read¬ 
ings. At the end of the run, voltmeter readings are obtained 
with the same current passing through both transformers, 
again. In this case, in order to calculate the temperature rise, it 
is necessary to know the temperature of the idle transformer, but 
we have every opportunity to get this temperature correctly. 
This method, I believe, reduces the unavoidable errors in deter¬ 
mining the temperature rise to a minimum. 

There is one open question, however, as to the accuracy ^ob¬ 
tained with the idle transformer, and that is as to whether it is 
actually affected by change of room temperature in the same 
manner as the loaded transformer. In the loaded transformer 
we have a circulation of oil due to the load itself which causes 
all parts of the oil to come in contact with the tank within a 
short period of time, whereas in the idle transformer the circu¬ 
lation is very sluggish. If the room is warmer than the oil, the 
oil coming in contact with the tank will rise slowly to the top 
and stand in a layer, which will gradually increase in thickness. 
Vice versa, if the room is cooler, the* oil in contact with the 
will gradually fall and produce a cool layer in the bottom of the 
tank which will gradually build up from the bottom, ihe 
average temperature of the oil may not be the average between 
the top oil and the bottom oil, but depends upon the distnbu- 
tion of temperature within the tank from top to bottom. 

M G. Lloyd (communicated after adjournment): While 
considering the subject of transformers I want to _suggest that 
a definition of the term “ratio of a transformer 
included in the Standardization Rules. Heretofore this expres¬ 
sion has been used in a variety of senses, not only m a casua 
way but in printed treatises upon the subject 
the literature one finds that many authors fail to define term 
and others use it without any exact significance. The pnncipal 
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meanings attributed to the expression are as follows, in the case 
of a potential transformer: 

1. The ratio of the number of turns in the primary winding 
to the number of turns in the secondary winding. 

2. The ratio of the number of vsecondary to the number of 
primary turns. 

3. The ratio of the terminal voltages. 

4. The ratio of terminal voltages under no-load. 

5. The ratio of the induced voltages in the two windings. 
On account of leakage, this is not the same as the ratio of turns. 

No word should be used by technical men which has not a 
definite meaning, and in view of the great divergence in the usage 
of this term it seems very desirable that a definition should be 
included in the rules. This definition should be one which will 
make the term most useful to the engineer, and unless there is 
some good reason for departing from the most common practise 
among those who have occasion to use the term most frequently 
in an exact sense, this practise should be standardized. 

Probably the reason for the previous laxity in definiteness of 
meaning has been the fact that the expression ratio has been 
largely used in a qualitative sense, and naturally the ratio of 
turns expresses such a value. With the advent of the instrument 
transformer, occasion arose for the use of exact quantitative 
values of the ratios of terminal voltages in the potential trans¬ 
former and of currents in the series transformer. The time has 
therefore arrived, indeed it has passed, when a quantitative 
definition should be standardized. 

In connection with this definition there are two principal 
considerations. One is as to whether the ratio of the primary 
value to the secondary value shall be used or the ratio of the 
secondary to the primary. General usage as well as general 
opinion seems to favor using the ratio of the primary quantity 
to the secondary quantity, whether this be the number of turns 
or the electrical magnitude. I will consequently not elucidate 
the arguments on this point. 

The second principal question to be decided is as to whether 
the ratio of turns or the ratio of electrical magnitudes shall be 
meant ^vhen the word “ ratio ” is used. Owing to internal resist¬ 
ance and to magnetic leakage, the ratio of terminal voltages in a 
potential transformer is never quite the same as the ratio of 
turns. In consequence of this it is customary for the manu¬ 
facturer to slightly alter one of the windings from the number 
necessary to give the nominal ratio of turns. The ratio of turns 
is not indicated on the name"plate and is usually unknown to 
the user. The name-plate should always, and usually does, tell 
the ratio of the terminal voltages under some definite condition 
of use, for this is the ratio*of interest to the user. A similar con¬ 
dition exists with regard to series transformers. Here again the 
ratio of turns is not the value which is of interest and importance 
to the user, and it is not customary for the manufacturer to 
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state on the name-plate this ratio, but rather the ratio of primary 
to secondary currents under some definite condition of use. 

In the case of the constant-current transformer used with 
primary on a constant-potential circuit, the ratios of potentials 
and of currents are of little interest and their values need not 
be known to the user. 

Should the ratio represent a quantity which is fixed by the 
number of conductors or a quantity which varies with the 
conditions of use? Should it represent a quantity whose value is 
secreted in the archives of the manufacturer, or^ a quantity 
whose value can be determined by a simple measurement? 
Should it represent a quantity whose exact value is of importance 
to the user or a quantity which it is only useful to know 
approximately? 

Inquiry among the men who have occasion to make use of 
exact quantitative values of ratio discloses a universal preference 
for defining the term ratio ” to mean the ratio of the primary 
electrical magnitude to the secondary electrical magnitude. The 
only point which may really seem to be at issue is as to whether 
this ratio should be defined as a definite constant quantity for a 
particular transformer, or whether it should represent a magni¬ 
tude which may be changed under the conditions of use. For 
instance, in the case of a potential transformer, shall the ratio 
mean the quotient of terminal voltages under particular condi¬ 
tions of frequency, secondary load, etc., or shall it be regarded 
as varying when these and other conditions of use are varied? 
The question is somewhat similar to that involved in making a 
distinction between the rating of an electrical machine and its 
capacity. The capacity is a quantity which varies with the con¬ 
ditions of use, such as room temperature, power factor, etc., 
but the rating may be so defined as to be a definite quantity for 
a particular machine, independent of any temporary conditions 
under which it may be used. To me it seems preferable to 
regard ratio as a variable quantity, and I therefore suggest the 
following definitions: 

The ratio of a potential transformer is the ratio of the effec¬ 
tive primary terminal voltage to the effective secondary terminal 
voltage.’’ 

“ The ratio of a current transformer is the ratio of the effective 
primary current to the effective secondary current.” 

It is to be noted that with the above definition the regulation 
of a potential transformer is the change in ratio between full 
load and no load, expressed as a fraction of the ratio at no load. 
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RATING OF OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS WITH REFER¬ 
ENCE TO RUPTURING CAPACITY 


BY GEORGE A. BURNHAM 


There are several ways of rating the rupturing capacity of 
oil circuit breakers in use at the present time, and when compar¬ 
ing this class of apparatus of different manufacturers consid¬ 
erable explanation and detail are involved. For example, one 
company will rate the circuit breaker in ultimate rupturing 
capacity,” another will specify that the circuit breaker is suitable 
for use on a circuit of certain characteristics or base the rupturing 
capacity on the aggregate full-load capacity of all synchronous 

apparatus. 

The rating of oil circuit breakers with reference to rupturing 
capacity is an important matter and deserves the careful con¬ 
sideration of the Standards Committee. 

The purchaser or user of this class of apparatus is interested 
in how much energy or kilovolt-amperes a particular circuit 
breaklr will safely top.. The amwer at the best is oaly 
an estimate based on familiarity with design, tests and actual 
service. I believe that most engineers and desipers will agree 
that the proper selection of a circuit breaker with reference to 
rupturing capacity depends as much on the charactenstiv-s o 
generator, transmission line and translating devices as on e 
design of the circuit breaker itself. The designer has xe e 
characteristic of the circuit breaker, but, on the ot er an , 
has no control over the characteristic of the distribution system, 
and the characteristics are vastly different in transmission sys- 
terns of the same kilovolt-ampere capacity'. 

Rating circuit breakers with reference to the aggregau u - 
load rating of all synchronous apparatus alone is no su cien 
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to guide in the selecting of the proi^r circuit breaker, as the 
location of the switching equipment, the interposed lines and 
apparatus are of equal importance. 

It appears to the writer that the most definite and clear way 
of rating oil circuit breakers is to give the maximum ^instan¬ 
taneous ’’ rupturing capacity, meaning by instantaneous ” 
the elimination of time-limit relays in tripping. This gives the 
engineer something definite, and one can then judge whether or 
not the circuit breaker is suited for the particular requirements; 
and the engineer of the distribution system or central station 
is in a better position to judge, as a general rule, than the designer, 
unless many details involving the characteristics of the system 
are first considered. 

If rupturing capacity were rated as maximum instan¬ 
taneous ” this would eliminate all ratings in refeisence to non¬ 
automatic, cell-mounted, pipe-frame mounting, time-limit 
tripping, limitations as to reactance, etc., and be confined en¬ 
tirely to the switch itself, which after all is the important factor. 

It is fairly well settled that, other things being equal, the rup¬ 
turing capacity of an oil circuit breaker depends on the head 
of oil over the break at the starting of the arc, the amount of 
space above the oil for gas expansion, the shape and strength 
of the oil tank and its fastenings, and, to some extent, the length 
and rapidity of contact movement. 

An automatic circuit breaker with its tripping features re¬ 
moved becomes a non-automatic circuit breaker, but has its 
rupturing capacity been altered? Does the application of the 
time-limit relay or cell construction actually increase the . rup¬ 
turing capacity, or does the introduction of reactance affect 
the circuit breaker itself? I think most engineers will agree 
that these factors do not actually affect the rupturing capacity 
of the switch but change only the character or value of the short- 
circuit current and at the instant of break tend to limit the 
kilovolt-amperes of the circuit to that of the circuit breaker 
or switch controlling it. 

In view of these conditions, I would suggest for the consid¬ 
eration of the Standards Committee that all oil circuit-breaking 
devices be rated with reference to rupturing capacity on their 
^ ^ instantaneous action.’ ’ 
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THE SPHERE SPARK GAP 


BY S. W. FARNSWORTH AND C. L. FORTESCUE 


For many years tlie spark gap method of measuring high volt¬ 
ages has been universally used. No indicating meter satisfactory 
for commercial uses has yet been developed which will measure 
the maximum voltage as will the spark gap. Numerous investi¬ 
gators have made calibration curves for the spark gap using 
needle point electrodes under widely varying conditions. The 
results obtained under like conditions have checked fairly well 
over a range of voltage up to about 100,000. Above this voltage 
it has been very hard to duplicate conditions near enough for 
different investigators to obtain results which are in agreement. 

Since voltages of 100,000 and above have come into use, re¬ 
quiring test voltages of 200,000 and above, the need for some 
more reliable means of measuring the voltage has been strongly 
felt. While investigating the dielectric strength of air the 
authors had occasion to use a sphere gap and were so favorably 
impressed by the consistent results obtained that the idea soon 
presented itself of using such a gap to replace the needle point 
gap. 

. Those who are daily handling high voltages know well the 
inconsistency of the needle point gap and others should be con¬ 
vinced of it by the great number of different empirical equations 
derived by different investigators showing relation between dis¬ 
tance of separation and breakdown voltage. Besides giving incon¬ 
sistent results the needle point spark gap is cumbersome and re¬ 
quires a great deal of space. ^ Section 245 of the A. 1. E. E. Stand¬ 
ardization Rules specifies the following: 

The spark points should consist of new sewing needles sup¬ 
ported axially at the ends of linear conductors which are at least 
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twice the length of the gap. There should be no extraneous 
body near the gap within a radius of twice its length.” For 
300,000 volts, the highest voltage given in the A. 1. E. E. table, 
the sparking distance between needle points is 77,4 cm. (30.50 in.). 
If constructed according to the rule given above, the structure 
will have the dimensions given in Fig. 1, It is seen that a space 
6.19 meters (20.33 ft.) long by 2.9 meters (11.83 ft.) wide and 
high is required. Three-hundred thousand volts is by no means 
the highest voltage manufacturers are being called upon to 
measure, and with increased voltage the problem becomes more 
difficult to solve satisfactorily. Compare the space required 
for the needle point gap with the space of 1.22 meters by 1.52 
meters by 2.42 meters high required for a 37.5-cm. sphere gap 
having one end grounded and having a range of 412,500 volts, 
effective value. Fig. 2 gives the dimensions of such a gap as 
constructed and used. 



Fig. 1 


A sphere gap becomes inconsistent as soon as corona forms pre¬ 
ceding break-down voltage. This only happens when the 
spheres are separated a distance greater than their diameter. 
When separated less than their diameter a progressive break¬ 
down follows immediately upon the break-down of the film of 
air at the surface of the sphere.* Consequently a pair of spheres 
should only be used for measuring voltages up to that necessary 
to break down the air between them when separated a distance 
approximately equal to their diameter. With one end grounded, 
25-cm., 37.5-cm. and 50-cm. spheres have ranges from 50,000 
up to approximately 275,000, 412,500, and 550,000 volts, effec¬ 
tive values, I'espectively. (Other sizes have ranges in proportion. 

* Alexander Russell and others have given inathematical proof a.s to why 
this is so. See ' ‘ The Dielectric Strength of Air.’ ’ The Philosophic^ Maga- 
i^ine andf Journal of Science^ Volurne 11, Sixth Series, page 237, 
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With, middle point grounded, 25-cni., 37.5-cm. and 50-cni. 
spheres have ranges up to approximately 330,000, 440,000 and 
650,000 volts, respectively. Other sizes have ranges in propor¬ 
tion. 

Fig. 2 gives the dimensions for the 25-cm., 37.5-cm., and 50-cm. 
gaps. Being constructed vertically, they use a very small floor space 
as compared with equivalent horizontal needle point gaps. The 
top sphere is stationary but slightly adjustable in height so as 
to just make contact with the lower sphere when it is set for 
zero separation. The lower sphere is mounted on a piece of brass 
tubing which carries a threaded bushing on its lower end. This 
bushing works on a carefully threaded rod having a pitch of two per 
centimeter. The bushing being graduated to fiftieths on its cir¬ 
cumference, separation may be measured to the nearest 1/100 cm. 



directly. Thus, there is a micrometer adjustment provided. Be¬ 
ing made of large parts, the whole arrangement is mechanically 
strong and the spheres are kept in constant alignment. Being 
mounted on large wheels the spark gap sets are very portable 
and may also be picked up by a crane without risk of damage. 

The first pair of spheres 25.4 cm. (10 in.) diameter were made 
up early in 1910 and immediately became so popular on the test¬ 
ing floor because of their consistency and convenience that the 
use of the needle point gap was entirely abandoned. These original 
spheres are still in use and show no sign of surface deterioration 
due to the arc. Various resistances have been used in series 
with the gap to limit the current upon break-down. A value 
of one ohm per volt for the maximum voltage for which the set 
is to be used has been found to give entire satisfaction and the 
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resistance may be of any convenient form. The proximity of 
neighboring bodies has been found to have little effect on the 
break-down voltage of a given gap. The effects of atmospheric 
pressure and temperature are well known, the break-down voltage 
varying directly as the pressure and inversely as the absolute 
temperature. Humidity has a negligible effect. 

The sphere gap thus offers a means of measuring high voltages 
which has the following advantages over the needle point gap: 

More consistent, the break-down voltage varying directly 
a the pressure and inversely as the absolute temperature and 
being affected only to a negligible degree by humidity, proximity 
to neighboring bodies, frequency, etc. 

More convenient, because the terminals do not have to be 
renewed, and a micrometer adjustment provides ready means of 
setting accurately for any separation without adjusting for zero. 

Requires much less floor space. 



Fig. 3 


Is more portable because of its better mechanical construction 
and smaller size. 

In view of the above advantages which have been found to 
exist during nearly three years’ use in commercial testing, the 
authors feel that the sphere spark gap may be well considered 
as a standard to replace the needle gap standard. 

It is suggested that the following features be incorporated in 
the Standardization Rules covering the measurement of high 
voltages: 

1. Either one end or the middle point of the high-tension wind¬ 
ing should be grounded. In case the middle point is grounded, 
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the high-tension voltage from one terminal to ground may be 
measured by the spark gap, and total voltage taken as twice this 
value. 

2. The spark gap shall consist of two accurately machined 
spheres supported vertically by a wooden frame-work having its 
dimensions proportional to the diameter of the sphere used, 
as shown in Fig. 3. 

3. The 25-cm., 37,5-cm. and 50-cm. spheres shall be standard 
sizes covering voltage ranges of 50,000 to 275,000, 50,000 to 
412,500 and 50,000 to 550,000 volts, effective values, respectively. 
The lower sphere shall always be grounded. 

For voltages below 50,000 a smaller size of sphere may be 
used. The authors are not at present in a position to recommend 
a definite size. It is suggested that the calibration of the stand¬ 
ard sizes should be done under the direction of the Standards 
Committee. 
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CALIBRATION OF THE SPHERE GAP VOLTMETER 


L. W. CHUBB AND C. FORTESCUE 


The breakdown strength of air between spherical terminals 
has been found to be rather constant, and the sphere gap has been 
suggested as a standard instrument to be used in the measure¬ 
ment of high voltage. Results obtained with different apparatus 
by different experiments, however,have not been in perfect accord, 
and the ultimate dielectric strength of air indicated by calculating 
the maximum intensity from these tests, has shown some cali¬ 
brations of the gaps to disagree with results obtained by other 
methods. 

If spheres of sufficient size are used, and if the separation and 
breakdown voltage are such that there is no corona at the surface 
of the spheres, it is fair to assume that the complete breakdown 
of the air gap will occur at the voltage at which the stress due to 
the intensity at the surface of the spheres corresponds to the ulti¬ 
mate strength of the air. It also seems as though the rupture 
of a given sphere gap should be independent of frequency of 
time of voltage application, and that it should depend only upon 
the maximum value of the voltage impressed, provided that there 
is no ionization before breakdown which in effect alters the shape 
of the terminals and changes the dielectric gap. 

The purpose of this paper is to present the calibration curves 
for the three sizes of sphere gaps which have been suggested as 
standards.* 

To be of value in measuring voltage, the sphere gap must be 
furnished with a calibration curve showing the relation between 
the breakdown voltage and length of gap. The results of any 

*See paper by Farnsworth and Fortescue, p. 733 of this volume. 
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calibration can be no better than the method used in the test, 
and unless such calibration is accurate the sphere gap volt¬ 
meter is not a desirable standard. 

Different methods used to calibrate spark gaps at high volt¬ 
age show great variations in the relation between voltage and 
separation of spheres. Some also show a great variation with 
frequency. It can be shown that such differences are due to 
conditions of test rather than to any real variation of the sphere 
gaps themselves. 

The most usual method of measuring the high-tension voltage 
is to measure the primary potential and multiply by the ratio 
of the transformer. Voltages obtained by this method are 
generally very much in error, due to the distributed capacity 
in the high-tension winding of the transformer, harmonic distor¬ 
tions of the applied voltage wave, and the capacity of the terminal 
bushings and the apparatus to which the high-voltage winding is 
connected. The effective, or r.m.s., low-tension voltage is 
usually indicated so that there is no measure of the maximum 
unless a pure sine wave of voltage is applied, there are no appreci¬ 
able distortions due to the harmonic components of the exciting 
currents, and the capacity regulation can be corrected. 

The use of a second high-voltage transformer to step down the 
voltage for measurement with a voltmeter, is an improvement 
over the straight ratio method, but requires corrections in most 
cases, and another expensive transformer. 

Another method of measuring the high voltage which has been 
used by the authors is to connect an electrostatic voltmeter of 
low electrostatic capacity in parallel with one or several sections 
(at the ground side) of a condenser type terminal. This method 
corrects the reactive errors of the ratio method but is also an 
effective reading and gives no indication of wave shape and maxi¬ 
mum value. 

The calibration of the sphere gaps was thought to be dependent 
only on the maximum voltage and it was the aim of the authors 
to obtain the calibrations in terms of maximum of the voltage 
of the high-tension winding, and then reduce the results to effec¬ 
tive values, assuming sine wave shape of voltage. 

A very satisfactory method of measuring the maximum of the 
voltage wave was to rectify the capacity current taken by an air 
condenser and measure the average value of the rectified current 
with a d’Arsonval galvanometer. The details of this method 
will probably be^ofjiinterest. 
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Fig. 1 vshows diagrammatically the apparatus and circuits 
necessary to calibrate the gap in terms of the maximum voltage. 

The air condenser is shown in Fig, 2. It was constructed of 
wood carefully turned to dimensions and coated with tin-foil and 
lead sheeting- The central and high-voltage member was 60 cm. 
(23.6 in.) in diameter and 458 cm. (15 ft.) long. The outside 
or ground member with the flared ends had a total length of 
240 cm. and internal diameter of 162.8 cm. (5.34 ft.) It was 
divided into three sections; the middle or working part was 47.7 
cm. (18.8 in.) long and the end sections or guard rings were each 
of equal length in the cylindrical part and were flared with toroidal 
surfaces having a radius of 47.7 cm. (18.8 in.). The capacity 
of the central section was figured and found to be 2.657 +-10“^^ 
farad. 



Fig. 1 

The central section of the outside member was connected to 
ground through a non-inductive resistance which served as a 
shunt to measure its charging current. The guard ring sections 
were connected together and grounded through a resistance of such 
a value that the time constants of the center and ends would be 
approximately the same, and there would be no cause for leakage 
between the three sections. Across the resistance between ground 
and the central section, was connected the galvanometer circuit 
consisting of a megohm of series resistance and a dArsonval 
galvanometer shunted with a synchronous contactor. The 
contactor was driven by a six-pole synchronous motor and 
arranged with three eqtial brass segments which short-circuited 
two brushes during every alternate half cycle. The brushes were 
connected to a long lever so that they could be readily shifted 
in phase. A maximum deflection of the galvanometer in this 
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case indicates commutation at the zero points of the current wave, 
and this maximum deflection was proportional to the average 
charging current of the condenser section and also proportional 
to the maximum voltage impressed upon the condenser. 

If Q is the quantity required to charge the condenser to any 
maximum potential F, the passage of 2Q is required to change 
the potential from + F to — F for the symmetrical periodic 
charge. While the potential changes from — V to + F, the 
reversal of current is suppressed in the instrument by the shunting 
effect of the synchronous contactor. The steady deflection of 
the instrument is therefore caused by a unidirectional pulsating 
current. The average value of the condenser current(disregard- 
, ing sign) is equal to the quantity flowing, in coulombs per second. 

J = 40/=4CF/ ( 1 ) 

where C = Capacity of condenser. 

/ = Frequency. 

F = The maximum voltage. 

and I — The average value of the condenser current. 

The steady current deflection (i) of the galvanometer is 

d=^K I ( 2 ) 

where K is the instrument constant in divisions per ampere. 
From (1) and (2) 


^CKf 

In all cases the value of K was obtained by applying the battery 
voltage to the galvanometer circuit while the contactor was run¬ 
ning. 

In order to make sure that the contactor was making good 
contact at all times, frequent check tests were made with the 
contactor running, and still to make sure that currents for equal 
deflections were in the ratio of 2 to 1. The galvanometer was 
critically damped so as to obtain quicker readings, and to elimi¬ 
nate errors due to overshooting and swinging which would 
occur with voltage variations and phase shifts. With the instru¬ 
ment under-damped it was difficult to distinguish between volt¬ 
age variations and false setting of the brushes. When over¬ 
damped the proper position of the brushes for the maximum read¬ 
ing could readily be found, when the voltage was steady, but the 
response to quick changes in voltage was not sufflcient, and it 
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was impossible to tell whether the breakdown of the gap was due 
to a surge of voltage or not. Throughout the work, all wiring, 
instruments, switches, resistances in the circuit, and the contactor 
were shielded with grounded coverings of tin-foil or wire screen 
in order to remove static troubles. Serious errors were intro¬ 
duced when any part of circuit was left unshielded, but the strong 
static field had no bad effects when the shields were properly 
grounded. There was an appreciable capacity between the high- 
tension terminal and the ground side of the condenser, and in 
order to prevent errors due to this additional condenser current, 
through the measuring shunt, it was necessary to place a 
grounded network of wires between the condenser and the high- 
potential circuits. Before each test a high voltage was applied, 
with the condenser disconnected and short-circuited, to find out 
if there were any static or electromagnetic troubles which would 
give a deflection of the galvanometer. If no such troubles were 
present the high-tension lead was connected to the condenser 
and tests made as follows: 

The gap was opened two or three cm. beyond the breaking 
point. Voltage was then applied to the condenser and gap. After 
the maximum deflections of the galvanometer had been carefully 
observed, the sphere gap was very slowly closed until breakdown 
occurred. The maximum value of the voltage was then worked 
out from the galvanometer readings and a direct-current cali¬ 
bration made after each test. The relation between this maxi¬ 
mum voltage and the separation of the spheres was then plotted. 

In the later tests the contactor was driven with a 30-h.p. 
induction motor instead of a synchronous motor. By making 
this change both positive and negative maxima could be observed, 
and no shifting of brushes was necessary, as the adjustment for 
maximum deflection was obtained each time the rotor of the motor 
had slipped a pole pitch. At 60 cycles, the motor slipped less 
than one revolution (6 poles) per minute, so that with the critically 
damped galvanometer, accurate observations of the two maxima 
could readily be made. At lower frequency the per cent slip 
was of course greater, but the frequency of galvanometer maxima 
was about the same. 

Tests were made at frequencies ranging from 25 to 60 cycles 
with two high-voltage transformers, each excited from two differ¬ 
ent sources of power. 

The authors hoped to calibrate the 37|-cm. and 50-cm, spheres 
to 500 kv. (effective) on a third and larger transformer, but lack 
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of time and a great volume of commercial testing delayed these 
tests. 

It was assumed that a good test on the 25-cm. spheres up to 
the voltage corresponding to a diameter separation could be 
made on the SOO-kv. transformer and the calibrations of the 
larger gaps obtained by extrapolation and the theory of pro¬ 
portional fields. 

If the calibration of the 25-cm. spheres showed a constant sur¬ 
face intensity throughout, and if the larger set agreed within 
the same range of voltage, such an extrapolation could not be 



Fig. 3 

questioned. The results, however, show increasing intensity 
with an increase in separation, and show the air between the 
larger spheres to be apparently weaker than between the small 
spheres for the same ratio of separation. 

The increase of surface intensity with increase in separation 
has been observed by several experimenters, but not satisfactorily 
explained. The relative weakness of the air gaps between the 
large spheres is probably due to the effect of neighboring bodies. 
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Extraneous objects at constant distances from the gaps will of 
course weaken the gap between the larger spheres more than that 
between the smaller spheres. Quantitative tests of the effect 
of extraneous objects will be made later. 

The resiilts of the tests show frequency and wave shape to have 
no appreciable effect upon the calibration. 


TABLE I 
25-CM. SPHERES 


di 


d 

E ratio 
kv. 

/ 

cycles 

per 

sec. 

Gap 

cm. 

K XlO-3 

V 

kv. 

Remarks 

Test No. 36 

32 

37 

69 

24.8 

25 

1.31 

658 

39.6 


32.5 

36.6 

69 

24.8 

U 

1.19 

a 

39.6 


76.5 

82 

158.5 

58.5 

a 

3.10 

a 

90.9 


76.5 

82,5 

159 

58.5 

u 

3.10 

H 

90.9 


96.6 

102.5 

199.1 

75 

a 

3.86 

a 

114 


97 

102.3 

199.3 

75 

a 

4.07 

tt 

114.3 


98.5 

102.2 

200.7 

75 

a 

4.06 

tt 

115.1 


131.5 

135.5 

267 

100 

u 

5.52 

tt 

152.8 


131.5 

137 

268.5 

100 

u 

5.56 

tt 

154 


118.5 

122 

240.5 

90 

tt 

4.92 

tt 

137.8 

Damping not good 

106 

108.5 

214.2 

80 

ft. 

4.38 

a 

122.6 

brush tightened 

92.5 

94.5 

187 

70 

« 

3.79 

u 

107.2 


92.5 

94 

186.5 

70 

it 

3.76 

tt 

106.8 


60.5 

60 

120.5 

47.3 

u 

2.34 

u 

69 


49.2 

49.6 

98.8 

34.6 

tt 

1.82 


57 

Test No. 38 

42 

45.5 

87.5 

100 

25 

5.71 

218 

151 


42.5 

45.5 

87.5 

100 

a 

5.68 

H 

151 


53.5 

57.5 

111 

125 

a 

7.29 

tt 

191 


54 

57.5 

111.5 

125 

t( 

7.32 

a 

192 


63.5 

68.5 

132 

150 

u 

9.02 

tt 

227 


63.3 

68.8 

132.1 

150 

a 

9.08 

u 

227 


74 

79.6 

163.6 

176 

u 

11.37 

tt 

265 


75 

80 

155 

175 

a 

11.36 

tt 

268 


85 

92.5 

177.5 

200 

u 

11.17 

n 

306 


85 

92.5 

177.5 

202 

tt 

14.67 

tt 

306 


85.5 

92.5 

178 

200 

it 

14.43 

it 

307 


95.3 

103.5 

198.8 

225 

H 

17.80 

u 

343 


96.2 

103.6 

199.8 

225 

tt 

18.02 

u 

345 


106.3 

114 

220.3 

251 

a 

23.56 

u 

381 


106.2 

11. *1. 

220.2 

251 

it 

24.73 


381 

Surge of voltage 

106.2 

113.6 

219.8 

249 

It 

23.55 

tt 

380 


112.5 

121.5 

234 

264 

u 

27.85 

ti 

404 


102 

110.5 

212.5 

240 

25.2 

21.28 

it 

363 


112 

121 

233 

260 

25 

27.58 

tt 

402 


105.5 

115 

220.5 

250 

U 

22.79 

u 

381 


84.5 

93 

177.5 

200 

tt 

14.88 

tt 

303 


62.3 

70.1 

132.4 

150 

25.2 

9.20 

u 

225 


41.5 

49 

90.5 

100 

U 

5.56 

a 

154 


41.2 

49.6 

90.7 

100 

u 

5,66 

u 

155 
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TABLE 11 


37K-CM. SPHERES 


di 

d2 

d 

E ratio 
kv. 

/ 

cycles 

per 

sec. 

Gap 

cm. 

K XlO-3 

V 

kv. 

Remarks 

25 

25.2 

50.4 

50 

25 

3.04 

214 

87.5 

Test No. 40 

24.6 

25,3 

49.9 

50 

« 

2.98 

« 

86.4 


41.4 

41.7 

83.1 

100 

« 

5.26 

u 

144,1 


41.5 

42.5 

84 

100 

a 

5.24 

a 

145.6 


61 

62 

123 

150 

u 

7.96 

u 

215.5 


60.3 

62.4 

122.7 

150 

a 

8.44 

u 

214.8 


70.8 

73 

143.8 

176 

u 

9.61 

a 

249.2 


70.2 

72.5 

142.7 

175 

u 

9.70 

u 

247.5 


81.6 

83.8 

165.4 

201 

u 

11.38 

u 

287 


81.8 

84.3 

166.1 

202 

u 

11.69 

tt 

288 

Quick rise of 

81.2 

84 

165.2 

201 

u 

11.99 

u 

286.6 

voltage 

91.8 

95 

186.8 

225 

u 

13.35 

u 

323.7 


91.6 

94 

185.6 

225 

u 

13.27 

u 

321.7 


101.5 

104 

205.5 

250 

a 

15.40 

a 

356.3 


101 

104.3 

205.3 

250 

u 

15.29 

« 

356 


112.5 

116.5 

229 

275 

u 

18.12 

u 

398 


112.5 

116.5 

229 

274 

n 

17.88 

u 

398 


118 

121 

239 

286 

it 

19.18 

u 

415 


41.2 

42.5 

83.7 

100 

u 

5.27 

a 

145.2 



TABLE III 


50-CM* SPHERES 


di 

di 

d 

E ratio 
kv. 

/ 

cycles 

per 

sec. 

Gap 

cm. 

K XlO-3 

V 

kv. 

Remarks 

28.1 

26.3 

54.4 

61 

24.75 

3.45 

214 

96.5 

Test No. 45 

28.1 

26.2 

54.3 

60 

25 

3.38 

a 

95 


45.3 

43.6 

88.9 

100 

25 

5.68 

« 

155 


45.3 

43.7 

89 

100 

25 

5.68 

a 

156 


66 

64.1 

130.1 

150 

25.25 

8.66 

u 

226 


65.8 

65.2 

131 

150 

24.75 

8.66 

u 

231 


88.6 

88 

176.6 

200 

25 

12.23 

u 

308 


88.8 

88.1 

176.9 

201 

25 

11.99 

u 

309 

Frequency unsteady 

88.7 

88 

176.7 

201 

25 

12.17 

a 

308 


99.4 

99 

198.4 

225 

25.25 

13.88 

u 

344 


99.7 

99 

198.7 

225 

25.25 

13.80 

a 

344 


109.4 

109 

218.4 

249 

25.25 

15.43 

tt 

378 


108.8 

109.2 

218 

249 

25 

15.32 

u 

381 

Guard ring dis- 

87 

89.2 

176.2 

202 

25.25 

12.20 


303 

charges through 









shunt 
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Fig. 3 shows the calibration curves obtained for each of the 
three sets of spheres and Tables I, II and III show the results for 
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a 25-cycle test of each. The curves have been drawn weighing 
the points of many tests. To avoid confusion, only the points 
of the tests shown in the tables are plotted. 
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Fig. 4 shows the relation between surface density and the 
ratio of separation for the three curves of Fig. 3. 

Fig. 5 shows the calibration for the three gaps extended and 
expressed in terms of effective values of a sine wave voltage. 
These curves have been derived from the curve for the 25-cm. 
sphere. 

The authors regret that limitation of time makes it necessary 
to show extrapolated curves in place of direct calibration for the 
high-voltage results. However, the curves will serve as a basis 
for comparison until the direct calibration can be completed. 



A paper presented at ike Midwinter Conven¬ 
tion of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, New York, February 28, 1913. 


Copyright, 1913. By A. I. E. E. 


POTENTIAL WAVES OF ALTERNATING-CURRENT 

GENERATORS 


BY W. J. FOSTER 


It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss pro and con the 
advisability of building generators that develop a sine wave 
under all conditions of load,” as sometimes stipulated in speci¬ 
fications. Suffice it to say that designers and users of alterna- 
ing-current generators have been content up to the present time 
with simply a rough approximation to a sine wave. 

The purpose of this paper may be said to be three-fold; first, 
to show some potential waves that have more or less close rela¬ 
tion to the evolution of a-c. generators; second, to show how load 
and other conditions affect the no-load or open-circuit wave; 
third, to exhibit waves of several generators that have supplied 
commercial systems, large and small, for many years. 

The exhibit, for the most part, pertains to generators that have 
open slots in the armature and form-wound coils. 

In connection with definite pole generators of high periodicity 
and high voltage, and at the same time of small capacity, or more 
exactly, small capacity per pole, it' is of great importance that 
poles shall be so shaped that there shall be a sinusoidal distribution 
of flux in the air gap. The three waves. Curves 1,2 and 3, showing 
the potential as affected by shape of pole, were taken many 
years ago during a study of the problem. The machine was a 
60-cycle, 150-kw., 6600-volt, three-phase, belt-driven generator 
which happened to be available for the purpose. The only 
changes made were on the pole faces. It is probable that a bet¬ 
ter wave could have been obtained by an additional trial. 

Curves 4 and 5 show what was accomplished on another 
alternator by a slight change in the curvature of the pole face, 

749 
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viz., a reduction from 834 iii* (21 cm.) to 7^ in. (19.6 cm.), 
of the radius to which poles were turned. 

Assuming a pole of proper shape, the fundamental of the 
potential wave becomes a sine. The problem is then to reduce 
the harmonics to a minimum. Curves 6, 7 and 8 give typical 
curves of one slot, two slots and three slots, respectively, per 
phase per pole for star-connected, three-phase, high-voltage 
generators. These plainly show harmonics that are caused by 
the slots in armature. The harmonics due directly to the slots 
are never lower than of the fifth order in commercial generators, 
since there are three slots per pole in a one slot per pole per phase, 
three-phase machine. It is the third harmonic, more especially, 
that needs to be reckoned with in laying out armature windings. 
If the wave across each phase itself were a perfect 5ine with no 
harmonics, the wave from terminal to neutral in star-connected 
would be identical with that across terminals, and also with the 
delta-connected. Few commercial machines approximate this 
ideal condition. 

Curve 9 is an example of a poor wave, due largely to the cir¬ 
culating third harmonic current in the closed delta. Curve 10 
is taken across the delta when opened at one corner. The 
wave would be poor on this generator if star-connected. Curve 
11 may be taken as representative of a large number of delta- 
connected commercial generators which have quite good waves 
when star-connected. Curve 12 shows the possibilities in a 
delta-connected armature. This belongs to a five slot per 
phase per pole generator with large air gap and well shaped 
pole. 

Sometimes in star-connected machines the wave across one 
phase or between terminal and neutral is broad-topped as com¬ 
pared with that across two phases or between terminals (see 
Curves 13 and 14), in other cases the converse is true. 

It is evident that the harmonics and, consequently, the re¬ 
sultant or completed wave, will be modified by varying the pitch 
of the armature winding or by staggering the poles, or by an 
irregular spacing of the poles. Equally good results have been 
obtained by making the number of slots in the armature not an 
exact multiple of the product of poles by phases—a construc¬ 
tion much preferable to diagonalling the poles, when considered 
from the standpoint of mechanical design. A vernier effect 
is thus established between the armature and the field. This 
design niight be designated the “hunting tooth.” Curve 16 
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Curves 1, 2 and 3,— 
Wave Forms at No- 
Load AS Affected 
BY Shape of Pole. 



Curve 6.—Potential 
Wave— No Load. 

Three-phase star -con¬ 
nected—one slot per phase 
per pole, 3000 kv-a., 60 
cycles, 6600 volts. 



Curve 9. — Potential 
Wave—N o Load, across 
Two Terminals of a 
Delta Connection. 

4200 kv-a., 60 cycles, 720 
rev. per. min., three-phase, 
2300 volts. 



Curve 4.—Potential 
W A V E— N O l^OAD. 

18 kv-a., 25 cycles, 750 
rev. per, rain., three-phase, 
11.0^ volts, pole face Si in. 
radius. 



Curve 7.—■Potential 
Wave— No Load. 

Three-phase, star eon- 
nected, two slots per phase 
per pole, 2700 kv-a., 35 
cycles, 13,200 volts. 



Curve 10.— Potential 
Wave —No Load, across 
Same Terminals as in 
Fig. 9 but with Open 
Delta. 

4200 kv-a., 60 cycles,720 
rev. per, min., three- 
phase, 2300 volts. 



Curve 5.—Potential 
Wave—N o Load. 

18 kv-a., 25 cycles, 750 
rev, per. min., three-phase, 
110 volts, pole face 7| in. 
radius. 



Curve 8.—Potential 
Wave— No Load. 
Three-phase star con¬ 
nected, three slots per 
phase per pole, 2700 kv-a., 
60 cycles, 6600 volts. 



Curve 11.—Potential 
Wave— No Load 
—Delta Connected 
900 kv-a., 25 cycles, 160 
rev. per. min., three- 
phase, 400 volts. 
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compared with 15 shows what may be accomplished by this 
scheme. There is no other difference between the two genera¬ 
tors to affect the wave except the slot ratio. Curve 17 is another 
illustration of the good results that have been obtained in this 
way. 

It has been the general practise to connect armature windings 
indiscriminately star or delta, except in certain designs where 
the third harmonic is too pronounced. Curves IS and 19 super¬ 
imposed, show at a glance the differences that existed in con¬ 
nection with one of the earlier steam-turbine generators that 
was standard for several years. It is sometimes advisable, 
when testing a delta-connected armature of a new design, to 
open a comer of the delta and insert an ammeter to measure the 
circulating current, or take an e.m.f. wave across the open corner. 
Curves 20 and 21 are oscillograph records of investigations made 
on a cylindrical rotor with distributed field winding. Inciden¬ 
tally, these records show the influence of the third harmonic cur¬ 
rent, when flowing in the closed delta, on the potential wave of 
the fundamental itself. 

The star-connected generators are not immune from third 
harmonic trouble in case the neutrals of generators differing in 
potential wave are grounded without resistance, or with very 
little resistance. Curves 22 and 23, superimposed for easier 
comparison, are of 7000- and 11,000-kv-a. generators, respec¬ 
tively, in connection with which the current to ground was so 
large as to overload the armature windings and make parallel 
operation impossible with both neutrals direct to ground. 

Potential waves are often modified, both under load and no- 
load conditions, by circulating currents in the pole faces or in 
amortisseur windings on the field. Curve 24 shows a wave 
taken on a 13,200-volt synchronous motor with broad open slots, 
rather small air gap and squirrel-cage winding on the field where 
the spacing of the bars in the poles was too close to that of the 
slots in the armature. Curve 25 is the wave with the squirrel- 
cage winding removed. Curve 26 is the wave with squirrel-cage 
winding in place and magnetic wedges in the armature slots. 
Unfortunately this wave had to be taken at about three-fourths 
voltage, on account of the heat generated in the wedges at 
voltages approaching the normal. Curves 27 and 28 are ex¬ 
amples of good waves of synchronous motors with squirrel-cage 

windings. 

Potential waves taken anywhere that differences of potential 
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Curve 15. —Potential Wave, No Load. [foster] 

150 kv-a., 60-cycles, three-phase generator, one slot per phase per pole. 


/6 



Curve 16. —Potential Wave No Load 

150 kv-a,, 60-cycle, three-phase generator, 1| slots per phase per pole. 


[foster] 



Curve 33.— Potential Wave on Exploring Coil in Field, [foster] 

800-kv-a., 25-cycle, 3300-volt generator carrying single-phase load. 
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Curve 12.—Potential 


Wave— No Load. 

Delta connected, 6000 
kv-a., 50 cycles, 250 
rev. per. min., three- 
phase, 2300 volts, long 
distance transmission in 
system of 30,000 kw. 



Curve 17.— Potential 
Wave —No Load. 
8400 kv-a., 50 cycles, 
three-phase, 11,000 volts, 
31 slots per phase per pole. 



Closed Delta. ^ 
Upper curve, potential 
across one phase. Lower 
curve, potential across 
closed delta. 1250 kv-a., 
60 cycles, 4000 volts. 



Curve 13.—Potential . 
Wave —No Load, 
across One Phase. 
2400 kv-a., 60 cycles, 360 
rev. per. min., three-phase, 
11,000 volts. (Amortisseur 
windings). 



Curves 18 and 19.— 
Potential Waves— 
No Load 

No. 18—Curve A, star 
connected. No. 19—Curve 
B, delta connected 2100 
kv-a., 00-cycle, three- 
phase generator. 


A 



Curves 22 and 23.— 
Potential Waves 
No Load 

Two generators with 
neutrals grounded, three- 
phase, 25 cycles, 9000 volts. 
A, 7000 kv-a., B, 11.000 
kv-a. 



Curve 14.— Potential 
Wave—N o Load, 
across Two Phases. 
2400 kv-a., 60 cycles, 
360 rev. per. min., three- 
phase, 11,000 ^ volts. 

(Amortisseur windings.) 



Curve 20 — Oscillo¬ 
grams —No Load, 
Open Delta. 

Upper curve, potential 
across one phase. Lower 
curve, potential across 
open delta. 1250 kv-a,, 
60 cycles, 4000 volts. 



Curve 24.— Potential 
Wave—N o Load. 

700 kv-a., 60 cycles, 
synchronous ^ motor, 
squirrel cage windings, 
three-phase, 13,200 volts. 
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Curve 25.—Potential 
Wave, No Load. 

700 kv-a., 60 cycles, 
synchronous motor, 

squirrel cage removed, 
three-phase, 13,200 volts. 



Curve 28.— Potential 
Wave — No Load. 

450 kv-a., 60 cycles, 
synchronous motor, three- 
phase, 480 volts, squirrel 
cage winding. 



Curve SI—Potential 
Wave on Exploring 
Coil, Spanning 12 
Teeth — Full 
Pole Pitch. 

1400 kv-a., 60 cycles, 
three-phase, 10,000 volts. 



■ Curve 26 .—Potential 
Wave, No Load, at 
9500 volts. 

700 kv-a„ 60 cycles, 
synchronous motor, 

squirrel cage winding 
three-phase, 13,200 volts, 
magnetic wedges. 



Curve 29 .—Potential 
Wave between 
Shaft and Bearing. 
4500 kv-a., 25 cycles, 
2200 volt, two-phase, 
generator. 



Curve 32.—Potential 
Wave on Exploring 
Coil, Spanning 1 
Tooth of 12 Slots 
PER Pole 

1400 kv-a., 60 cycles, 
three-phase, 10,000 volts. 



Curve 27 .—Potential 
Wave—No Load 
90 kv-a., 60 cycles, 
synchronous motor, with 
squirrel cage winding, 
three-phase, 220 volts. 



Curve 30.— Current 
Wave between 
Shaft and Bear¬ 
ing. 

9375 kv-a., 60 cycle, 
three-phase, 5000 volts. 



Curve 34.— Potential 
Wave — Full Load 
Unity Power Factor 
18 kv-a., 26 cycles, 750 
rev. per min., three-phase, 
110 volts—^pole face 7| in. 
radius 
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are found to exist are often useful, as are those on special coils 
made for the purpose. Curve 29 shows potential between shaft 
and bearing, where currents in the bearings were causing injury. 
Curve 30 shows current wave on a different machine. Curve 31 
is the potential across a special exploring coil located in slots 
an exact pole pitch apart, or spanning 12 teeth. Curve 32 is the 
potential between two adjacent slots as determined by a special 
coil wound around one tooth in the same 12 slots per pole arma¬ 
ture. Curve 33 is potential on a special coil located in the inner¬ 
most slots of a cylindrical rotor (field) of a steam-turbine gener¬ 
ator when carrying the single-phase load, and shows the double- 
frequency e.m.f. induced in the field when single-phase armature 
reaction is not compensated. 

The general effect of load on a generator is to broaden slightly 
the top of the wave, bending it to the left and making it somewhat 
unsymmetrical. An inductive load tends to smooth out the 
harmonics, a condenser load to emphasize them. Curve 34, 
full-load, unity power factor, should be compared with Curved, 
the no-load wave. Curves 35 and 36 show two curves each, one 
pair at no load, the other at full load. Curves 37-48, inclusive, 
show the distribution of the flux in the magnetic field in an 860- 
kv-a., 60-cycle synchronous motor under different conditions, as 
generator or motor, at 50 per cent and 100 per cent load, unity 
power factor, 0.8 lagging and 0.8 leading, the potential waves in 
all cases being taken on a special coil. These waves are badly 
saw-toothed or affected by harmonics. This is due to the fact 
that they represent the potential of a special coil located in two 
slots only (see Curve 31). The 100 per cent umty power factor 
load waves are shown on the same oscillograms as the no-load 
(Curves 37 and 38). This is simply for convenience of ^ compari¬ 
son. The spacing between the two curves has no relation to the 
angular displacement produced by load. Curves 49 and 50 are 
the potential waves at the terminals of the armature winding 
itself, of the same machine, for the no-load and 100 per cent load, 
unity power factor conditions. Curves 51 and 52 show the 
damping effect on harmonics of a unity power factor load in the 
case of an induction motor tested as generator, where the defimte- 
wound secondary was used for the direct-current excitation. 

The worst distortion of potential wave is caused by leading 
current or condenser single-phase load, as^ a^ rule. Curves 53 
and 54 show the effect of such a load, consisting of underground 
cable under high-potential test. On the other hand, a poor 
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Curve 35.—Potential 
Waves— No Load. 

Upper curve — across 
one phase. Lower curve 
—across two phases.. 2100 
kv-a., 60 cycles, 1800 rev. 
per. min. three-phase, 2300 
volts. 



Curve 36.— Potential 
Waves, — 100 per cent 
Load — Unity Power 
Factor. 

Upper curve, across 
one phase. Lower curve, 
across two phases. 2100 
kv-a., 60 cycles, 1800 rev. 
per. min., three phase, 
2300 volts. 



Curve 37.—Potential 
Waves on Exploring 
Coil—No-Load, and 100 
PER CENT Load—Unity 
Power Factor. 

860 kv-a., 60 cycles, 
three-phase, 2300 volts. 




Curve 38.—Potential 
Waves on Exploring 
Coil— No Load and 100 
PER CENT Load Unity 
Power Factor. 

860 kv-a., 60 cycles, 
three-phase, 2300 volts, as 
motor. 



Curve 39.—Potential 
Wave on Exploring 
Coil —50 per cent Load 
—Unity Power Factor. 

860 kv-a., 60 cycles, 
three-phase, 2300 volts, 
as generator. 



Curve 40.— Potential 
Wave on Exploring 
Coil —50 per cent Load 
—Unity Power Factor. 

860 kv-a., 60 cycles, 
three-phase, 2300 volts, as 
motor. 



Curve 41. —Potential 
Wave on Exploring 
Coil— 50 per cent Load 
— 0.8 Power Factor 
Lagging. 

860 kv-a., 60 cycles, 
three-phase, 2300 volts, as 
generator. 



Curve 42.—Potential 
Wave on Exploring 
Coil— 50 per cent Load 
— 0.8 Power Factor 
Lagging. 

860 kv-a., 60 cycles, 
three-phase, 2300 volts, as 
motor. 



Curve 43.—Potential 
Wave on Exploring 
Coil —50 per cent Load 
— 0.8 Power Factor 
Leading. 

860 kv-a., 60 cycles, 
three-phase, 2300 volts, as 
generator. 
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wave at no load may show a pretty good wave with single-phase 
condenser load. Curves 55 and 56 illustrate this. The neces¬ 
sity for providing compensating windings in the field to obtain 
good waves with single-phase leading current is shown in Curves 
57“59, inclusive. The compensating windings were not connected 
in for Curve 58. Curves 60, 61 and 62 are interesting as show¬ 
ing to what extent the single-phase double-frequency flux may 
be eliminated by a squirrel-cage winding serving as compensa¬ 


ting coils. 

There is considerable deviation from sine wave in many of 
the synchronous machines in commercial service. Some of them 
in operation for fifteen or twenty years, have waves as ragged as 
Curve 55, which was taken on a standard belt-driven, 60- 
cycle, three-phase generator. Curves 63 and 64 show the no- 
load potential of two standard 60-cycle, three-phase, 11,000- 
volt generators of slightly different ratings and speed. Curves 
65 and 66 show the weaves of two generators, widely different 
in certain features of design, which are operating in a system of 
over 100,000 kw. Curve 67 is the wave of an older type of gener¬ 
ator operating for several years in parallel with other generators 
of quite different potential waves in a system of approximately 
20,000 kw. The poles of this generator were originally chamfered 
in a manner similar to that shown in Curve 2. The machine was 
very noisy when brough4 to test. The chamfer on poles was 
changed, with a decided improvement in the matter of noise. 
Many high-potential synchronous motors with waves showing 
pronounced harmonics have been operating for years. 

68 was taken on a motor where several are in service on a 25- 
cycle long-distance transmission of approximately 30^00 kw 
Approximately 25,000 kw. of motors with waves as in Curve 69 
are operating on a 60-cycle system, a long-distance transmission 
of 35 000 kw. Curves 70 and 71 show waves of star-connec e 
generators that operated in parallel for several years withou 
Lunded neutral. Curves 72 and 73 show rather unusual 
examples of star- and delta-connected generators. ^ Several ma¬ 
chines of each type in different places have been in service for 
nLrly ten years. Curve 74 is the wave of a 4800-kv-a. generator 
in a system of about 25,000 kw. Curve ““f f 

24,000 kw. feeding, through step-up 

transmission. Curve 76 is the wave of a geneiator operating 
with others of different design on a system of approxima ey 
10 000 l-cw. ‘ Curve 77 was taken on a generator operating 
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Curve 44.—Potential 
Wave on Exploring 
Coil—50 per cent 
Load—0.8 Power 
Factor Leading. 

860 kv-a., 60 cycles, 
three-phase, 2300 volts, as 
motor. 



Curve 45.—Potential 
Wave on Exploring 
Coil — 100 per 
CENT Load — 0.8 
Power Factor 
Lagging. 

860 kv-a., 60 cycles, 
three-phase, 2300 volts, as 
generator. 



Curve 46.—Potential 
Wave on Exploring 
Coil — 100 per 
CENT Load—0.8 
Power Factor 
Lagging. 

860 kv-a., 60 cycles, 
three-phase, 2300 volts, as 
motor. 



Curve 47.—Potential 
Wave on Exploring 
Coil — 100 per 
CENT Load — 0.8 
Power Factor 
Leading. 

860 kv-a., 60 cycles, 
three-phase, 2300 volts, as 
generator. 



Curve 48.—Potential 
Wave on Exploring 
Coil — 100 per 
CENT Load — 0.8 
Power Factor 
Leading. 

860 kv-a., 60 cycles, 
three-phase, 2300 volts, as 
motor. 



Curve 49.— Potential 
Wave — No Load. 
860 kv-a., 60 cycles, 
three-phase, 2300 volts. 



Curve 50.—Potential 
Wave—100 per cent 
Load — Unity 
Power Factor. 
Motor-generator I ^ com¬ 
bination of a pair of 
machines. 860 kv-a., 60 
cycles, three-phase, 2300 
volts. 
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Curve 51 .—Potential 
Wave— No Load. 

9 kv-a., 60 cycle, three 
phase, induction motor, as 
generator, with d-c. exci¬ 
tation from all three 
phases of secondary. 



Curve 52.— Potential 
Wave — 100 per 

cent Load. 

9 kv-a., 60 cycle, three- 
phase, induction motor, as 
generator, with d-c. excita¬ 
tion from all three phases 
of secondary. 



Curve 53.— Potential 
Wave — No Load. 

90 kv-a., 25 cycle, 500 
volt, three-phase genera¬ 
tor. 





Curve 54.— Potential 
Wave, Single Phase, 
Condenser Load. 

90 kv-a., 25 cycle, 500 
volt, three-phase genera¬ 
tor. 



Curve 55.— Potential 
Wave — No Load. 

36 kv-a., 60 cycle, 
1160 volt, three-phase 
generator. 



Curve 56 .—Potential 
Wave — Single 
Phase—Condenser 
Load. 

36-kv-a., 60-cycle, 

1150-volt,. three-phase, 
generator. 



Curve 57.—Potential 
Wave—N o Load. 

50 kv-a., 60 cycle, cyl¬ 
indrical rotor, angle- 
phase alternator. 



Curve 68 .— Potential 
Wave — Condenser 
Load. 

50 kv-a., 60 cycle, 
cylindrical rotor, single¬ 
phase alternate r-cpmpen- 
sating coils in field inactive 
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Curve 59.—Poiential 
— Condenser 
Load. 

50 kv-a., 60 cycle, 
cylindrical rotor, single 
phase alternator, compen- 
ating coils in field active. 



Curve ttO.—P otential 
Wave — No Load. 

625 kv-a., SO cycle, 
2100 volt, single-phase 
generator. 



Curve 61.— Oscillo¬ 
grams, Unity Power 
Factor, Three- 
phase Load. 

Upper curve, 

;ure current. Middle 
;urve, armature volt¬ 
age. Lower curve, field 
current. (Upper 
separate exposure) 625 
kv-a., 80 cycle, 2100 volt, 



Curve 62. — Oscillo¬ 
grams, 100 PER CENT 
Load, Unity Power 
Factor. 


Upper cur V e, ar ma¬ 
ture current. Middle 
curve, armature volt¬ 
age. Lower curve, field 
current. 



Curve 63.—Potential 
Wave — No Load. 

600 kv-a., 60 cycle. 600 
rev. per. min., three-phase, 
11,000 volts. 



Curve 64.—Potential 
Wave — No Load. 
650 kv-a., 60 cycle, 514 
rev. per. min., three- 
phase, 11,000 volts. 



Curve 65.—Potential 
Wave—No Load. 
4600 kv-a., 25 cycle, 250 
rev. per. min., two-plmse, 
2200 volts, external field 
generator. 



Curve 66.—Potential 
Wave— No Load. 
4500 kv-a., 25 cycle, 
250 rev. per min., two- 
phase, 2200 volt, internal 
field generator. 
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Curve 67.—Potential 
Wave — No Load. 
2400 kv-a., 60 cycle, 106 
rev. per miTi., two-pliase, 
6000 volts. 



Curve 68.—Potential 
Wave — No Load. 
2100 kw., 25 cycle, 
three-phase, 13,200-volt 
synchronous motor. 



Curve 69.—Potential 
Wave— No Load. 
2100 kw., 60 cycle, 
three-phase, 11,000-volt 

synchronous motor. 



Curve 70.— Potential 
Wave — No Load. 
7000 kv-a., 60 cycle, 
three-phase, 6900-volt 
generator. 



Curve 71.—Potential 
Wave — No Load. 
7000 kv-a., 60 cycle, 
three-phase, 6900-volt 
generator. 



Curve 72.—Potential 
Wave — No Load. 
2800 kv-a., 25 cycle, 
three-phase, 13,200-volt 
generator, star con¬ 
nected. 



Curve 73.—Potential 
Wave — No Load. 
4200 kv-a., 60 cycle, 
three-phase, 2300 volt 
generator; delta con¬ 
nected. 



CuRVEi74 .—Potential 

Wave — No Load. 
4800 kv-a.. 60 cycle, 
three-phase, 13,200-volt, 
generator. 
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Curve 75.—Potential 
Wave — No Load. 
3000 kv-a., 60 cycle, 
three-phase, 2300 volt 
generator. 



Curve 76.—^Potential 
Wave — No Load. 
2400 kv-a., 25 cycle, 
three-phase, 5000 volt 
generator. 



Curve 77.—Potential 
Wave —-No Load. 
4200 kv-a., 60 cycle, 
three-phase, 11,000 volts. 



Curve 78 .—Potential 
Wave — No Load. 
3600 kv-a., 40 cycles, 
three-phase, 4400 volt 
generator. 



Curve 79.—Potential 
Wave — No Load. 
12,000 kv-a., 60 cycle, 
three-phase, 11,000 volt 
generator. 



Curve 80 .—Potential 
Wave — No Load. 
3000 kv-a., 60 cycles, 
360 rev. per min., three- 
phase, 6600-volt genera¬ 
tor. 



Curve 81.—Potential 
Wave — No Load. 
3000 kv-a., 60 cycle, 164 
rev. per min., three-phase, 
6900 volts. 



Curve 82.—Potential 
Wave — No Load. 
3000 kv-a., 60 cycle, 
133 rev. per min., three- 
phase, 2300 volts. 
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Curve 83.— Potential 
Wave — No Load. 
3600 kv-a., 60 cycles, 
three-phase, 4000 volts. 



Curve 84.—Potential 
Wave — No Load. 
9000 kv-a., 25 cycle, 
375 rev. per min., three- 
phase, 6600-volt genera¬ 
tor. 



Curve 85.—Potential 
Wave — No Load. 
9000 kv-a., 25 cycle. 
750 rev. per min., three- 
phase, 13,200 volts. 



Curve 86.—Potential 
Wave — No Load. 
5555 kv-a., 25 cycle, 
1500 rev. per min., three- 
phase,|13,2002volts. 



Curve 87.— Potential 
Wave — No Load. 
14,000 kv-a., 60 cycle, 
720 rev. per min., three- 
phase, 4600 volts. 



Curve 88.—Potential 
Wave — No Load. 
2500 kv-a., 25 cycle, 
1500 rev. per min., three- 
phase, 2300 volts. 



Curve 89.—Potential 
Wave — No Load. 
9375 kv-a., 60, cycle, 
1800 rev. per min., three- 
phase, 5000 volts. 



Curve 90.—Potential 
Wave — No Load. 
9375 kv-a., 30 cycle, 
1800 rev. per min., three- 
phase, 7200 volts. 
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system extending over a vast area with several generating plants. 
Curve 78 is the wave of a generator in”one plant of a 30,000-volt 
transmission of 15,000 kw. Curve 79 is the wave of a generator 
in a 50,000-kw. plant stepping up to 100,000 volts. Curves 80, 
81 and 82 show waves of 3000-kv-a. 60-cycle generators of three 
different speeds. Curve 83 shows the wave of a generator of the 
same design, in most of its parts, as that of Curve 81. Curve 84 
is the wave of generators in a large hydroelectric plant. 

In connection with cylindrical rotor generators with uniform 
air gap the distributed field winding serves the same purpose as 
the shaping of pole in shading the flux in air gap. This class of 
machines has the advantage of a greater distribution of the arma¬ 
ture winding. Curves 85-90, inclusive, are exanlples of steam- 
turbine generators of comparatively recent designs. Curve 85 
is on a generator at 750 rev. per min. and is not quite so good as 
Curve 86 on a 1500-rev. per min. generator of the same potential, 
13,200 volts, and same periodicity, 25 cycles. Although the 
latter is of smaller capacity, it has the advantage, in the matter of 
potential wave, of a greater distribution of windings in both 
armature- and field. 

The ratings used in this paper are on the single or continuous 
rating basis. Consequently, the ratings on the name-plates of 
the generators do not in all cases agree with those here used. 
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WAVE FORM DISTORTIONS AND THEIR EFFECTS 

ON ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


BY P. M; LINCOLN 


While the general question of wave shapes has given rise to 
comparatively little discussion among operating engineers, it 
has received considerable attention from those interested purely 
in the theoretical side of electric engineering. It has been mt e 
past a question that has attracted the theoretical man and student 
rather than the practical operating man. The reason for this is 
not far to seek. It lies in the fact that the average operating 
engineer has but a faint conception of what the shapes of his 
e.m.f. and current waves are really like. This lack of knowledge 
is due to two reasons: First, to the fact that there is no ready 
and inexpensive method of determining wave shapes. Deter¬ 
mination of wave shapes requires the use either of an osciUograp 
or some point-by-point-contact method, either of which is rather 
expensive, and difficult of operation, as compared to an ammeter, 
voltmeter, wattmeter, power factor meter, etc., that are every-day 
tools of the operating engineer. Second, and more importan , 
this lack of knowledge of wave shapes on the part of the operating 
engineer is due to the fact that he rarely has had reason to sus¬ 
pect that any of his troubles can be traced to wave shape, and 
whatever is free from trouble-breeding has but little direct interest 
to him. The only interest, therefore, that attracts the average 
operating engineer to the study of wave shapes is purely a scien¬ 
tific one, and as a rule this is not a sufficient incentive to cause him 
to spend the time and money that such a study would entail. 
The fundamental truth in the old saying “ what we don t know, 
doesn’t hurt us” is undoubtedly at the bottom of his indifference 

in this matter. 
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This indifference is more or less justified, since there are but 
few cases on record where distortion of wave forms has actually 
given rise to difficulties. It is, however, quite possible that wave 
shape distortion may cause serious trouble in electric circuits, 
and it is the object of this paper to discuss the question of wave 
form in some of the aspects that the operating engineer might be 
expected to meet in the discharge of his regular duties. 

The sine form of wave has always been recognized as the stand¬ 
ard. The reason for recognizing the sine rather than some other 
shape of wave as the standard, is sufficiently obvious and so well 
known as to need no discussion in this paper. Unfortunately, 
however, not all wave shapes are of the sine form. As is well 
known, any electrical wave, no matter how much distorted, may 
be viewed as being made up of a pure sine wave of fundamental 
frequency upon which are superposed other pure sine waves of a 
higher frequency, usually called harmonics. That is, any shape 
of wave may be taken as being made up of a multiplicity of pure 


sine shapes. 

The origin of all the wave shapes which occur in any alterna¬ 
ting-current system lies in the shape of the e.m.f. wave of the 
generators. The shape as determined by the generator may be 
modified by other synchronous apparatus, as will be indicated 

later in this paper. 

The Standardization Rules of the Institute state that the 
generator e.m.f. waves shall not depart from the sine shape by 
more than 10 per cent. The present form of the rule is not en¬ 
tirely satisfactory, since it does not penalize the higher frequency 
harmonics as much as they deserve. A 10 per cent deviation 
on the part of one of the higher harmonics is admittedly more 
dangerous than the same deviation on the part of a^ lower 
harmonic, but the existing rule does not recognize this.^ ^ A 
modification of the existing rule so as to obtain such a recognition 


is desirable. . 

Current waves, as a rule, deviate from the sine form much 

more than e.m.f. waves. There are various kinds of circuits 
through which the e.m.f. of a generator may cause a current to 
circulate. These may be classified as, first, pure resistance, 
second, pure inductance; third, pure capacity, and fourth, any 
combination of these three, either in shunt or in series. ic 
li<’>^hting and rectifier circuits are not cousidcied. 

The influence of these various kinds of circuits on the^ current 
wave that is caused by a given form of e.m.f. wave will be as 


follows: 
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First, a pure resistance will have no effect whatever upon the 
current wave; that is, the shape of the cuirent wave will be exactly 
the same as the e.mi. wave which causes it. 

Second, a pure inductance will tend to dampen out the higher 
harmonics in the current wave. If we have a pure inductance, 
therefore, we may expect that the current wave will be less 
distorted than the e.m.f. wave which causes it. The dampening 
out of the higher harmonics is in proportion to the value of the 
harmonics. For instance, the third harmonic in the e.m.f. wave 
will be reduced to one-third value in the resulting current wave, 
the fifth e.m.f. harmonic, to one-fifth in the current wave, 
the seventh, to one-seventh, etc. This result follows immediately 
from the consideration that the impedance offered by a pure 
inductance increases directly as the frequency. 

Third, the effect of a capacity is exactly opposite to that of an 
inductance. It tends to exaggerate the harmonics in a current 
wave resulting from a given e.m.f. wave. Also, the amount of the 
exaggeration is in exact proportion to the order of the harmonic. 
The third harmonic appears in the current wave as three times 
its value in the e.m.f. wave; the fifth harmonic, as five times, and 
the seventh harmonic, seven times, etc. For this reason the 
current waves that are taken by any condenser, such as, for in¬ 
stance, an empty transmission line, are as a rule very much 


distorted. 

Fourth, a complex circuit consisting of any possible combina¬ 
tion of the above simple circuits may have its current wave either 
smoothed out or exaggerated, depending upon the predominance 
of the particular kind of impedance contained. The unloaded 
transmission line is about the only kind of pure capacity that is 
met with in practical work. All other circuits are made up of 
resistance and inductance only. Further, in most^ operating 
circuits, inductive reactance predominates over resistance, so 
that there is a tendency to smooth out the current waves. This 
applies, of course, only to circuits with pure resistance and induct¬ 
ance, which is not the case when synchronous apparatus is in 
use, nor when saturation of iron circuits exists in the inductance, 
as, for instance, in transformer magnetizing currents. 

The most important case, so far as distortion of wave forms is 
concerned, is in a circuit which contains synchronous apparatus, 
such as synchronous motors or converters, and such a circuit is 
not included in the foregoing classification. Circuits containing 
pure resistance, inductance or capacity, or complex circuits 
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containing any combination of these, have no inherent wave form 
of their own; they receive whatever wave form is applied to them 
and their action in modifying the generator wave form, if any, 
is an indirect one. All synchronous apparatus, however, has a 
distinctive wave form of its own which may be very different from 
the generator wave form, and usually is at least slightly different. 
Not only is the shape of the current wave affected by the presence 
of synchronous apparatus, but also the e.m.f. waves of both the 
generator and the synchronous apparatus. The final wave form 
is the resultant of the action of all the synchronous apparatus 
on a given system. 

Perhaps the best way of studying this matter is to assume a 
concrete case and study that case in detail. Let us assume, 
therefore, that we have a generating system that has a pure sine 



wave as indicated in curve A, Fig. 1. Let us assume, further, 
that we have operating on this system a synchronous motor 
that has a distorted wave form as shown in curve B, Fig. 1. In 
this case the distortion of wave B is made up by superposing a 
third harmonic of 10 per cent and a fifth harmonic of 10 per cent 
on a fundamental sine wave of 99 per cent. When harmonics 
are superposed on a fundamental the effective value of the result¬ 
ant wave is the square root of the sum of the squares of the effec¬ 
tive values of the various component sine waves. Thus the effec¬ 
tive value of curve B is 

V ( 99)2 q. ( 10)2 + ( 10)2 === 100 

The effective value of curve B is therefore exactly the same as A, 
Let us assume further that the synchronous motor with wave 
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shape B has zero losses and that its field adjustment is such that its 
voltage before being synchronized is exactly the same as the 
supply circuit. If it were not for the difference in wave forms, 
these assumptions would result in no current flow in the motor, 
since it would oppose an e.m.f. exactly equal and opposite to the 
supply e.m.f. at every instant. However, with differing wave 
forms shown in Fig. 1, this is far from the case. Inspection will 
show at once that there are instantaneous e.m.fs. in the motor 
wave that are entirely unopposed by the e.m.f. of the generator 
wave. From our assumptions as to the amounts of wave form 
differences it follows that the value of the unopposed fundamental 
frequency is one per cent, and of the third and fifth harmonics 
10 per cent each. If there is no deformation of either the genera¬ 
tor or motor waves, the only thing that will oppose the flow of 
current due to these unopposed e.m.fs. will be the impedance of 
the circuit composed of generator armature, motor armature, 
leads, cables, etc. The inductive reactance of such a circuit is 
so large as compared with its resistance that the fiow of current 
is governed by inductive reactance. Currents vdll therefore flow 
due to these e.m.fs., and the value of this current is directly in 
proportion to the amount of this differential e.m.f. and inversely 
proportional to its frequency. Suppose we assume, further, that 
normal voltage at fundamental frequency will cause fifteen times 
full-load current to flow in the motor armature and that the 
motor is small compared to the system upon which it operates. 
The differential e.m.fs. between curves A and B will then give 
rise to a fundamental frequency current of 15 per cent, a ttod 
harmonic current of 50* per cent and a fifth harmonic cuiren o 
30 per cent, or a total resultant current of over 60 ^ent of 
full-load. Although the assumptions made ^ 

current flow if the wave shapes were the same m motor m 

generator, the assumed difference in wave 

circulating current of 60 per cent of full-load. Fig. 2 mdicat 

the theoretical shape of the current 

assumed conditions. It will be seen that tli® 

made more distorted than either of the voltage waves of which it 

is the resultant. theoretical calculations 

is the assumption of a constant fixed mductance m tbe ama 
circuits of both motor and generator, im ^ j^grable 

strictly true, since the inductance m ^ 

extent, depending on the angular position of the fiel . 
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■ The reluctance of the magnetic path for the flux set up by the 
armature current varies with the position of the field; sometimes 
the minimum air gap between pole face and armature is included 
in the magnetic path and sometimes the much larger gap of the 
interpolar space is included. This cyclic variation of reluctance 
may give rise to a still further distortion of the circulating cur- 
rents. 

In the foregoing it is assumed that the inherent wave forms of 
both motor and generator remain unaffected by the currents 
that circulate in their armatures. This is far from being an 
admissible assumption. In the modem synchronous machines, 
full load current in the armature has some 50 per cent to 100 
per cent of the magnetomotive force of normal field, that is, the 
field that gives normal voltage at no load. It is at once apparent, 
therefore, that the instantaneous value of the current that circu- 



lates^in the armature of a synchronous machine has a very consid¬ 
erable influence over the magnetic flux at that instant and thereby 
over its wave form. For instance, look at the condition that is 
shown in Fig. 2. Here the effective value of the current is, as we 
have seen, 60 per cent of full-load and hence it has a value in 
setting up magnetic fluxes in the magnetic circuit of the synchron¬ 
ous motor equal to 30 per cent to 60 per cent of the normal field. 
The actual field strength at any instant is of course the resultant 
of all the magnetizing forces acting at that instant, and hence the 
variation in field strength from instant to instant will be very 
considerable. The direction of this field form variation will of 
course be such as to oppose the flow of armature current which 
produces it. 

Therefore the inductive reactance of the armature circuit is 
not the only influence that limits the flow of current due to dif¬ 
ferences in e.m.f. wave forms. The relative values of these two 
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influences will depend to a large extent upon the construction, 
of the field of motor or generator.- As we have seen, superposed 
harmonics in the armature circuit will tend to cause rapi 

fluctuations in the magnetic fluxes of our motor. 

tion of the field is such that there is little opposition to these 

fluctuations, they will extend throughout the 
circuit. If, however, as is usually the case, the field structure 
provided with “ dampers,” there will be currents set up in these 
dampers tending to oppose the fluctuation on the magnetic 
circuit. The net result of the harmonic in the amature cumen 
and the current that circulates in the dampem will be a station¬ 
ary wave ” of magnetomotive force that will tend to superpose, 

on the normal field form, a harmonic flux ^ ° 

frequency as that in the armature current. This harmonic in the 
field flux produces a harmonic in the resulting e.m.f. wave. 



has been ably shown by Professor C. A. Adams in various papers 

that he has presented before the Institute. 

A striking example of how an e.m.f wave ““J 
by the efieot-of aimatnre outrent recently came to ® 

attention. A 9000-kw. three-phase transformer was ^ 

The magnetising current required amounted to some 5 
kr-a and the iron loss to some 60 or 70 kv. The test was bemg 
„n frL a 760.kv-a, generator. The behavior of the transfo^er, 
oarticularly in regard to noise, led to an investigation of the 
^Tve formi Fig. 3 shows both the e.m.f. and 
were taken by the transformer. Fig. 4 shows the 
e.m.f. wave form of the generator. It ®®®“" 

that this amount of armature current could cause a distortion 
Tthe e.m.f. wave from that shown in Fig. 4 to that shown in 
Fig. 3, but this is an actual determination of wave forms, not a 

*^THs^750-kv-a. generator has nine slots per pole and its , air 
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gap is only about 40 per cent of the width of one slot. This 
condition gives rise to quite a noticeable tooth ripple. A care¬ 
ful analysis, however, shows that this wave contains compara¬ 
tively small harmonics. The third and fifth are approximately 
two per cent each, and no other harmonic reaches a value of 
one per cent. The 17th, 19th and 21st vary from 0.6 to 0.95 
per cent and apparently make up the ripple. 

Subsequent tests on this transformer were carried out on a 
5000-kv-a. generator with an open-circuit e.m.f. wave form as 
shown in Fig. 5. Both e.m.f. and current wave when exciting the 
9000-kv-a. transformer are shown in Pig. 6. In this case the 
generator is so large that the exciting current for the 9000-kv-a. 
transformer causes practically no, distortion. 

In this connection, it may be well to call attention to a 
fundamental difference in the action of an a-c. generator 



Fig. 4 


as compared with a synchronous converter. This funda¬ 
mental difference must necessarily result in circulating cur¬ 
rents of higher harmonic frequencies. An a-c. generator, as 
we have seen, has a pronounced armature reaction. This 
armature reaction may be resolved into two components, 
one of which is demagnetizing to the degree that the generator 
carries wattless or inductive load, and the other cross-magnetizing 
to the degree that the generator carries true or real load. The 
demagnetizing component causes some field distortion and there¬ 
fore wave form distortion, on account of the fact that the field 
form caused by the magnetizing action of The armature windings 
is of a different shape from that caused by the field windings. 
The cross-magnetizing effect, however, causes a much more 
marked distortion of the field form, since it causes a marked 
decrease in magnetic flux at one pole tip and a marked increase 
at the other. It is the cross-magnetizing effect, therefore, that 
causes the most pronounced field form distortion and, therefore, 
wave distortion. This cross-magnetizing effect is entirely absent 
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in synchronous converters, and therefore their wave forms do 
not become modified due to true load in the same manner as 
a-c. generators. As the true load on an a-c. generator varies, its 
wave form may be distorted. There is no equivalent distortion 
of the wave forms of the synchronous converters with changes 
in their loads. It follows, therefore, that there must be some 



circulating currents of higher harmonics in order to compensate 
for this modification in generator' wave fonii. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the distortions of current waves, 
particularly in the currents that circulate between synchronous 
apparatus, are of greater magnitude than ordinarily supposed. 
It is evident that any distortion in the current wave is reflected 
to some extent in the e.m.f. wave. There is no particular harm 



resulting from these distortions except that the losses are some¬ 
what'increased. ' 

The effect of superposed higher harmonics in current and volt¬ 
age waves so far as the standard types of meters are concerned, 
deserves some discussion. The standard types of voltmeters, 
ammeters and wattmeters are not appreciably affected by wave 
form. This holds true no matter whether the actuating principle 
is magnetic attraction or heating. Each type integrates over the 
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wave so as to obtain an indication depending on the r.m.s. or 
effective value. 

Frequency meters of the vibrating reed type are unaffected, 
since they respond to the fundamental frequency only. The type 
that balances the pull of a current through a resistance against 
that of a current through an inductance is subject to a slight 
error, since the current due to the higher harmonics is partially 
suppressed by the inductance. The greatest error, however, 
may be expected in the power factor meter. The standard power 
factor meter is simply a device that measures the angle of lag or 
lead between a voltage and a current. A moment's consideration 
will show that this angle may be zero and still the power factor 
of the circuit be far from unity. Suppose, for instance, we con¬ 
sider the condition shown in Fig. 2. Here we have at no-load a 
circulating current of 60 per cent of normal full load. Even if 
we had full load on the motor and adjusted the field so that a 
power factor meter showed 100 per cent, we would still have the 
60 per cent current (or at least that part of it caused by the third 
and fifth harmonics—^by far the larger part), shown in Fig. 2, super¬ 
posed on the current that represents true energy. One-hundred 
per cent power factor is that condition where the kilovolt-amperes 
and the kilowatts are equal—^have a ratio of unity and it is 
manifest that this condition can never occur unless the e.m.f. 
and current waves not only have no angular displacement but 
also are of identical shapes. A power factor meter recognizes 
the angular displacement but does not recognize differences in 
wave shape. This is a matter that should be borne in mind when 
determining power factor with a power factor meter. 

In conclusion, we may summarize as follows: 

First, actual knowledge of the extent of wave form distortions 
existing on the average a-c. system is largely lacking. Second, 
with the exception of empty high-voltage transmission lines, 
the usual circuit that does not contain synchronous apparatus 
has a tendency to smooth out the harmonic in a current wave that 
is caused by a given e.m.f. wave. 

Third, when two synchronous machines of different wave 
forms are operated on the same circuit, harmonics in the current 
waves are bound to appear and these currents have a marked 
tendency toward modifying the e.m,f. waves of all the synchron¬ 
ous apparatus through which they circulate. 

Fourth, the indication of power factor meters cannot be taken 
at face value when harmonic currents flow. 
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A PROPOSED WAVE SHAPE STANDARD 


BY CASSIUS M. DAVIS 


present wave sli 3 -p 6 stcUidArd. st&tcs that a uiaxinniiD 
deviation of the wave from sinusoidal shape not exceeding 10 
per cent is permissible,” where the deviation has to be determined 
by measurements from an oscillogram or a wave form determined 

from a wave meter. 

The objections to this standard may be summarized thus; 

1. The use of an oscillograph or a wave meter is required; often 

neither is available. 

2 It is necessary to measure a large number of ordinates on 
the wave form, from which the equivalent sine wave is calculated 
3. The position of minimum difference between the distorted 
wave and its sine equivalent must be determined either by re¬ 
peated trial calculations, or by plotting the equivalent sine wave 
on a separate sheet which can be applied to the distorted wave 
and the minimum difference measured. As a rule, in 
work, little attention is paid to the position of minimum differ- 

^^^^ The results obtained discriminate in favor of the higher 
harmonics. For instance, consider a voltage wave that consis 

r: aM nth — g 10 pet — 

mental and the deviation is 

wave be impteteed .pen a “7‘““f 

as in the case of a transmission lin, P ^ 

consist of the fundamental and i,a,rmonic Again, if 

hat the fundamental and W 

a voltage wave consists of a ^ is stiU nearly 

of 10 per cent, while the equivalent sine wave 
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identical with the fundamental and the deviation is about. 10 
per cent, yet its capacity current into a condenser consists of 100 
per cent fundamental and a 30 per cent 3rd harmonic. In the 
first instance the effective value of the current is 197 per cent, 
based on the fundamental of current, while in the second case the 
effective value is about 105 per cent on the same basis, and in 
both cases the deviation of the voltage wave is the same. If 
these same voltage waves be impressed upon an inductive circuit 
the opposite effect is produced and the currents have a larger 
effective value when lower harmonics are present. Now, however, 
the effective values tend to approach 100 per cent and the dis¬ 
tortion does not become so important. 

To overcome the above objections, a revision of the rule govern¬ 
ing permissible wave shape distortion is suggested which shah take 
into account the various harmonics of a wave in proportion to 
the maximum effect which they respectively can produce. 

The objection noted under (4) , relative to the increase of capac¬ 
ity current taken by a condenser, serves as the basis for one 
way of determining wave shape distortion. The capacity current 
of a condenser is proportional to the frequency and the applied 
e.m.f ,; thus when a distorted voltage wave, consisting of a funda¬ 
mental and its harmonics, is impressed upon a condenser, the effec¬ 
tive current is greater than for a sine wave of the same effective 
value, and furthermore, it is greater in a definite proportion the 
greater the amplitude and the frequency of the harmonics. In 
other words, the apparent reactance of a condenser is less on a 
distorted wave than it is on a sine wave. Thus, we may measure 
wave shape distortion by the ratio of the reactance of a given 
condenser on a sine wave to the reactance of the same condenser 
on the distorted wave, and the permissible wave shape distortion 
may be defined by assigning a definite value to the ratio. This 
method of determining the distortion takes into account all 
harmonics in exact proportion to their amplitudes and frequencies, 
and gives a measure of the maximum effect which a distorted 

wEve can have on a circuit. _ _ 

Since the harmonics which are liable to occur in electrical 
apparatus are of smaller amplitude the higher their order, it is 
possible to say that their probable amplitude is expressed as 
a/n per cent of the fundamental, where n is the order of the 
harmonic and o is a constant. If we assign a value to the distor¬ 
tion ratio mentioned above, and assume there are a given number 
of harmonics present, n has a definite value. It is only necessary 
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then to determine the distortion ratio which is permissible in 
commercial electrical apparatus to fix a fair value for a. This has 
been done in a preliminary way and the average of tests on 22 
commercial alternators gives a distortion ratio of 1.135, which, 
assuming there are five odd harmonics present besides the funda- 


TABLE I. 

Values of a for the first m consecutive odd harmonics. 






m 

_ . 1 [ 


i 

1 

p 

i 

0 




- 



' i 




r" 






1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

' , 7... 

I , 05 

0.342 

0.236 

0.191 

0.163 

0.146 

0.133 

0.123 

1 . 10 

0.493 

0.340 

0.274 

0.236 

0.210 

0.191 

0.176 

1.15 

0.615 

0.423 

0.341 

0.293 

0.261 

0.237 

0.219 

1.20 

0.724 

0.497 

0.400 

0.343 

0.305 

0.278 

0.255 


mental, gives a a value from 0.242 to 0.246. 

The constant a has a series of values depending upon which 
iivcj harmonics are present. The accompanying Table I shows 
tlie values which a may have when there are the first m odd 
harm oil ics iiresent, and Table II gives the values of a when 


TABLE 11. 

Values of « for the last m consecutive odd harmonics, assuming the 25th to be the 


0 


1.05 
1.10 
1.15 
1,20 




m 

( 




1 

2 

3 

.. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0.320 

0.459 

0.568 
0.664 

0.227 

0.324 

0.402 

0.470 

0.185 

0.265 

0.328 

0.383 

0.160 
0.229 
■ 0.284 
0.332 

0.143 

0.205 

0.254 

0.297 

0.131 

0.187 

0.232 

0.271 

0.121 

0.174 

0.216 

0.251 


Auention i. called to the fact that for a given numoer 
of 0 uc ti;hir‘oUttely nan-ow Unfits, as may be noticed by companng Tables and 

are the last m odd harmonics present, assuming the 2oth 
rihc Sgbest probable harmonic present in coi^ercial wa^es. 
w" distortion ratio is to 

and other apparatus subject to ^ ^ ...ave shape; 

,„ad. It is reoogniaed that any load .nay charge 

but since its character may vary widely, 
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can be specified under which a load distortion ratio might be 
taken. With a load of synchronous machines, no specification 
of the generator wave shape can be made, as it depends more or 
less on the wave shape of the synchronous motor or converter, 
and in such a case the wave shapes of the generator as well as 
the synchronous motor or converter would have to be considered; 
the wave shape of the circuit being a combination of the two. 

On non-inductive load the wave shape is generally rather 
immaterial; on inductive load it is more sinusoidal, due to 
the suppression of higher harmonics by the reactance, hence 
an exaggeration of wave shape distortion over that observed 
at no-load can be expected only from a load with leading current. 


TABLE III. 

Amplitudes of harmonics for various values of a. Values are in per cent. 


Harmonic 

> 

a 



0.20 

0.25 

0.30 

0.35 

3rd 

6.67 

8.33 

10.00 

11.67 

5th 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 

7th 

2.86 

3.57 

4.29 

5.00 

9th 

2.22 

2.78 

3.34 

3.89 

11th 

1.82 

2.27 

2.73 

3.18 

13th 

1.54 

1.92 

2.31 

2.69 

15th 

1.33 

1.67 

2.00 

2.34 

17th 

1.18 

1.47 

1.76 

2.06 

19th 

1.05 

1.32 

1.58 

1.84 

21st 

0.95 

1.19 

1.43 

1.67 

23rd 

0.87 

1.09 

1.30 

1.52 

25th 

0.80 

1.00 

1.20 

1.40 


as a transmission line or cable system. As the proposed method 
of wave shape specification by the current flowing in a condenser 
exaggerates the distortion of the no-load wave in the same manner 
as a leading current load does, the proposed method specifies 
the no-load wave shape in such a manner as to give weighty to 
the probable distortion which may be expected with a leading 
current load, and thus appears to make wave shape tests under 
load unnecessary. It is difficult to load large machines non- 
inductively, impractical to load them inductively and almost im¬ 
possible to give them a condenser load. Therefore the proposed 
method of wave shape specification, which in the no-load wave 
gives the maximum distortion probable under any kind of load, 
appears especially suitable. 
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The apparatus necessary to measure voltage wave shape dis¬ 
tortion is very simple. It may consist of a portable set made p 
S a co„d.ai, a reactive coil aad a 
taps, and connected as indicated in Fig. • , 

and ammeter readings determine the 
reading is first taken when the double-pole 
is in position 1, and the reactive coil is in senes with the conde 
This gives the sine wave reading, since the reactive coil damps 
out the harmonics and gives practically a sme wave of ^^P^essed 
e m f on the condenser. Then the reactive coil is cut out by 
throwing the switch to position 2, and the condenser reactance 
measured with the distorted wave impressed directly upon t 
condenser. The ratio of the first reactance to the second gives 
the wave shape distortion ratio. The transformer is necessary 



here in order to give approximately the same voltage across the 
fancier for either position of the switch. 

By a convenient a,rangem«it of switches and ^ 

a set may be made which could be readily applied to a circuit 
aL, frVncy and voltage. Tie «™n' taken by he set 
ilhould be less than 5 per cent of the full-load current of P 
Satnekldet test in order not to distort farther the wave whroh 

is being measured. The reactive ufal should *>' j 

the lowest harmonic, the third, to at least 2.2 per cent o 
SndamS for if it is above this value the distortion ratio 
woulk become greater than 1.002, which would introduce an 

^^Orcour^eThis method of determining wave shape 
does not show which harmonics are present, and ^ 

information is necessary the wave form must be found by 
oscillograph or the wave-meter, and analyzed. 
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The accompanying Figs. 2 to 4 show a few of the more distorted 
waves which have been measured recently by both the present 
A.LE.E. method and that proposed in this paper. 

In each case the wave has been carefully analyzed and the 
theoretical and measured distortion ratios compared. Fig. 5 
shows a wave which has an exceptionally large distortion ratio. 

Using the above as a basis the following are suggested as 


TABLE IV 


List of alternators upon which the distortion ratio has been measured. Values taken 
at full voltage and no load. All these machines have a frequency of from 40 to 62| cycles, 
and the output is given on a single rating basis. 


No. of phases 

Kv-a. output 

No. of poles 

Voltage 

Ratio 

3 

1500 

24 

2300 

1.031 

3 

900 

36 

2300 

1.014 

3 

500 

48 

2300 

1.135 

3 

720 

60 

600 

1.010 

3 

1600 

14 

2300 

1.047 

3 

1200 

48 

600 

1.017 

3 

1440 

48 

2300 

1.068 

3 

700 

10 

2200 

1.030 

9 

1440 

24 

2300 

1.017 

3 

390 

48 

2200 

1.111 

2 

375 

12 

2300 

1.017 

3 

1350 

14 

11000 

2.360 

3 

375 

28 

2300 

1.002 

3 

4500 

12 

6600 

1.090 

3 

240 

18 

600 

1.036 

3 

288 

10 

2300 

1.018 

3 

450 

48 

600 

1.034 

3 

300 

14 

2300 

1.022 

3 

675 

32 

600 

1.001 

3 

300 

60 

2300 

1.673 

3 

1200 

24 

2300 

1.238 

3 

1140 

, 

30 

2200 

1.006 


substitutes for the present A.I.E.E. Standardization Rules on 
Wave Shape Distortion: 

The wave shape distortion ratio at no-load should not exceed 1.15, 
except when otherwise specified. 

The distortion ratio is determined by impressing the wave form on a 
suitable condenser, measuring the reactance offered by such condenser to 
the flow of current and comparing this reactance to the true reactance of 
the same condenser as measured with a sine wave of current. The latter 
may be determined by measuring the condenser'reactance on any wave 
shape with an inductive reactance in series, having less than 10 per cent 




PLAtE Xlll 
■Al I^E E. 
V'O'L. xxxn, 1913 



2. —Wave Shape of Three-Phase, 500 Kv-a., 48-Pole, 2300- 

Volt Generator. 


Distortion ratio - 1.135. Deviation (by present A. I. E. E. rule) 8.7 per cent. 

E - 3248 cos (^-87°) +172 cos (S'?—87°)+ 80 cos (7^-6/°) 

+ 34 cos (11 0 + 70°) + 39 cos (13 0 — 43 ) 

, =1.32 cos (.-83=) +0.41 -s (5 . - 65 =) + 0^27 cos (7.-62=) 

+ 0.11 cos (11 .-27=) + 0.36 cos (13 fl+30 ) 

The lower curves show how the same generator voltage wave is smoothed out to nearly 
sinusoidal shape by the reactive coil in series. 
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Fig. 3. —Wave Shape of Three-Phase, 45-Kv-a., Six-Pole, 120- 

Volt Generator. 

Distortion ratio = 1.020. Deviation 5 per cent 

E =166.7 cos 90°) -1-2.95 cos (5 + 84°) -f- 2.04 cos (7 0-1-85°) 

-fO.80 cos(110—67°) 4-0.66 cos (17 077°) 4-0.49 cos (19 0 — 69°) 

/ =5.43 cos (0 4“ 87°) -1-0.55 cos (5 04- 77°) 4-0.50 cos (7 0 4- 80°) 

4- 0.37 cos (11 0— 6S°) 4- 0.57 cos (17 0— 68°) 4- 0.33 cos (19 0— 79°) 
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VOL. XXXll, 1913 



FIG. 4.-WAVE SHAPE OF Three-Phase, 10-Kv-a., Six-Pole. 120-Volt 


E 

I 


Distortion ratib 1.140 Deviation 15.7 per cent 
.166 cos (.-88=)+22cos (3 «+87") + 8.3 cos (5.-4») + 2 cos (7 31") 

+ 1.5 cos (9 6 — 22°) 

5.41 cos (. + 82») +2.04 cos (3 <' +) + I'"® 

+ 0.86 cos (7 0 — 67°) +0.23 cos (9 ^+ 55 ) 
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... C T, T tt^trating a Very Bad Distortion Ratio 

Fig. 5.—Wave Shape Illustrating a^ v 

. Distortion ratio — 1.9^ 
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power factor and consuming a voltage three or four times that at the con¬ 
denser terminals. The distortion ratio is the fraction 


‘ true condenser-reactance _ 

condenser reactance on distorted wave 


Measurements of wave shape distortion on apparatus should be made at 
full voltage and no-load. 

APPENDIX 

Derivation of Distortion Ratio 

Let Xo = true reactance of condenser 

n = order of the harmonic , 

En and I„ = max. values of voltage and current, respectively, 

of the nth. harmonic 

F and I = effective values of the distorted wave. 

X. = apparent reactance of the condenser on the 

distorted wave, 
d == distortion ratio 

a = amplitude constant of the harmonics 
m = the number of harmonics present above the 

fundamental. 


Then: 


h = 

£ = 
/ = 


n En 
xa 

Vi S EJ 


Vi S 

E 


Xc = 



— \ A (1+”* 

Xo V 
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E = a/ I ^ Ei^ + ... .to m harmonics 

Xc - J- Xo\ 1 ^ ^2 


and 


from which 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL DETERMINATION OF THE 

REGULATION OF ALTERNATORS 


BY A. B. FIELD 


The section of our Standardization Rules'^ which deals with 
alternator regulation has remained in force practically un¬ 
changed for the past ten years. When this was originally drawn 
up, it was generally customary to specify the regulation for non- 
inductive loads, and for this condition, the suggestions contained 
in the rules are satisfactory; the rules, however, are not explicitly 
restricted to non-inductive loads, and when at a later date the 
regulation for lower power factors began to be more frequently 
the subject of specification, the same methods of computation 
from test results were naturally followed. It has been somewhat 
of a superstition for many years, although now rapidly dying out, 
to put an undue importance upon the regulation of a-C. genera¬ 
ting apparatus, upon the equality of regulation of machines which 
are to run in parallel, and so on. It is now well recognized that 
greater adaptability of the machine to occasional operation at ovet- 
voltage, excess current, and lower power factors, is of more value 
than a comparatively close regulation, the combination of the 
two properties being seldom commercially feasible. Other con¬ 
siderations also have arisen which call for higher regulation 
rather than low. As an illustration of the earlier attitude may 
be cited the fact that the A. I. E. E. rules for the determination 
of the regulation have been accepted readily by the same pur¬ 
chasers who specify closely a given regulation and are inclined 
to base acceptance or rejection of apparatus upon the supposed 
regulating qualitie s within a narrow margin, although the rmZ 

♦Section 209 in the 1907 and 1911 editions and Section 71 in the 1902 
edition. ' 
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regulation on, say, an 80 per cent power factor load, may vary 
considerably from the figure anticipated by one who applies the 
methods of Section 209, and the variation is in the direction of 
higher regulation. 

To review the situation very briefly, let us consider the regu¬ 
lation at zero power factor, a characteristic more easily checked 
experimentally, than the regulation at any other power factor. 
According to Section 209, we obtain the zero power factor satura¬ 
tion curve from the no-load saturation curve by shifting this over, 
parallel to itself, a given distance horizontally, the vector addi¬ 
tion of excitations being the same as arithmetical addition when 
the power factor is zero (see Fig. 1). This is equivalent to 
representing the effect of the load as a simple demagnetizing 
action on the field magnets, while we know that, to put it at its 





Fig. 1 Fig. 2 Fig. 3 

simplest, we have the combination of a demagnetization and a 
reactive voltage drop, which would suggest moving the no-load 
saturation curve over parallel to itself, not horizontally, but in 
an inclined direction, the inclination being determined by the 
ratio of reactive drop to the demagnetizing action (see Fig. 2). 
It should be noted that these two give the same results only 
for a no-load curve which has no saturation bend. 

As a matter of fact, this method again will give an approxi¬ 
mately correct result only when the percentage pole leakage is 
small, or when the load considered produces a demagnetizing 
effect upon the armature which is small compared with the 
ampere-turns of the air gap and teeth. 

To obtain a closer approximation to the load saturation curve 
for zero power factor, deduced from the no-load and short-cir- 
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cult curves, we must lay out an auxiliary no4oad saturation 
curve with increased pole leakage (curve C in Fig. 3) an move 
this curve parallel to itself horizontally by an amount corre¬ 
sponding to the armature demagnetizing ampere-turns, an 
vertically downwards by an amount corresponding to the arma¬ 
ture reactive voltage drop. The amount of pole leakage for 
curve C is determined approximately by considering (4) the 
armature demagnetizing ampere-turns, and {B) the magnetiang 
ampere-turns for the air gap plus armature laminations. The 

ratio 

^ is the factor by which the no-load pole leakage is to be 

multiplied in order to obtain that for curve C. With pro¬ 
cedure the experimentally determined zero power factor satura¬ 
tion can generahy be checked fairly closely. . 

As a matter of fact, the general shape of the load saturation 
curve,within the range that we are usually concerned with, closely 
resembles that of the no-load saturation curve; that is to say, it 
the curve be transferred to a piece of tracing paper and laid 
on top of the no-load curve, a position can be 
they nearly fit one another. This indicates that by using 
a fictiUous armature reaction and reactive voltage drop for the 
method of Fig. 2, a compromise inclination can be found fo 
the direction in which to move over the no-load curve, and ob¬ 
tain the zero power factor curve. If the curves ^av^n 
perimentally determined, the inclination can be found readily, 
by moving the load curve horizontally to the left till 
through the origin, thus matching the no-load 

initial straight part, and then moving it up in ‘ e -process is 

initial slope until the higher points also agree. _ proces 

followed in Fig. 4, where, taking a ^ 

curve, we set out P Q to .the left, equal to O R, and ^^en ^ra 

Q S parallel to the initial part of the saturation curve. It will 

be found that the distances between the two 

parallel to S P are nearly constant provided we do 

method to points too high up on the curves. The distance O P 

is obtained from the direct short-circuit curve for 

rent in question, and a few high points on the load curve enable 

US to construct the curve fairly well. ^ 

It should be noticed that the actual drop in voltage on in - 
tive load, with a given saturation and a short-circuit 
pends upon the inclination of 5 P, and therefore is not to- 
minate from the saturation and short-circuit curves alone. 
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Further information is required, preferably the experimentally 
determined saturation curve for full-load current at a power fac¬ 
tor nearly zero. To illustrate this graphically, there are given 
in Fig. 5 the no-load and short-circuit curves of two generators 
which, when plotted to suitable scales, practically coincide. 
However, the pole leakage of one machine is a more prominent 
feature than in the case of the second machine, and we have a 
correspondingly lower load saturation curve. Both machines 
are of modern type and construction and have the same number 
of poles, and the curves are plotted from test figures slightly 
adjusted to bring them to a comparable load basis. It will be seen 



that, in spite of the coincidence of the no-load and short-circuit 
curves, the zero power factor curves do not coincide, except on 
the straight parts at low voltages. 

Recommendations 

This memorandum upon regulation has been written merely 
to introduce a discussion upon the subject. In order to have a 
definite basis to start from, the author suggests that this Insti¬ 
tute make the following recommendations: 

1. That the regulation of alternators for unity power factor be 
specified only in those cases in which the actual operation of the 
plant may be expected to be at a power factor very near unity, 
and then only when conditions make the regulation a feature 

of importance. 
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2 That for alternators which are to operate at power factors 
of 85 per cent or below, it should be recognized that the artua 
value of the regulation (which is necessarily high) is of m 
importance, and that when it is desired to specify 
power factors below 80 per cent, it is preferable to do so for 
power factor zero, since this can be directly checked 
ally on the manufacturers’ test floor in many cases while the 
regulation at higher power factors cannot be so ejected exc^p 
for very small machines. The operating regulation will always 
be lower than the zero power factor regulation for a given ampere 

3^' That when it is desired to determine experimentally the regu- 
latUat a givea load, and a, power factors 

Lctor, « is preferable to do so fr^ the 
Ltermined saturation curves for no-load, and for the give 

ampere load at zero power factor. ^ aiven 

4 That to determine the load saturation curve ^ 

poter Lor front these two carves, it may be fy^T' 

compensated alternators, that at any enalatton the drop 

in voltage between no-load and zero power factor load 

egnivalent to a reactive drop, jy^y^y^LLdtage 

for the power factor in question. The armature onmic s 

drop may similarly be treated vectorially, but ^ 

negligible effect upon the regtdation at power factors below 

LThat for the experimental 

tion curve at sero power factor, .my power ^ 

cent may be assumed to be equivalent to power factor zero. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, the author wishes to direct f ^uTin 

on this subject presented ten years ago, before the Insthi^^^^^ 

connection with the revision of the clauses 

ci+cTiHardization Rules. That paper drew attention to tne im 

portance of the aero power factor curve, and 

Ltween this and the no-load saturation “ t,,, 

revision of Section 209 can advantageously be based up 

conclusions submitted there. ____—--— 

*The Expertmental Basts forme tneo y j 

by B. A. Behrend, Transactions A. I. E. B., 1903, XX , p. 
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REGULATION OF DEFINITE POLE ALTERNATORS 


BY SOREN H. MORTENSEN 


The question of determining regulation of synchronous genera¬ 
tors from shop tests has been treated by various authors in the 
past."^ In most cases, it is hardly practicable to determine regu¬ 
lation under actual load conditions. As an alternative, the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers has recommended a 
method of obtaining regulation from no-load saturation, short- 
circuit characteristics, and armature resistance. However, this 
method, as has been proved, gives in most cases incorrect 


results. 

The obiect of this paper is to supply data collected from tests 
on various machines showing that, with the same tests as neede 
for the A. I. E. E. method, and very little more wnrk, apP^ox - 
niately correct regulation results can be obtained by ^ 

be called the “ triangle method.” In it, regulation is denred 

by means of the Kapp tetn de W froTa^no-load 

“on :rsh"it curve with the aid of PotieFs tri- 

tables given further on show results obtained by the tri- 
a„2 aad the A. I. E. E. methods, as 

Uved from aotual full load, sero power factor ^ 

To determine Potter's triangle for a m^ne, 

saturation and short . of direct armature 

sarv to calculate the magnetomot Armature 

rSItion, that is, the back 

reacbiui i, >_ __—-- o 497 

291 

Hobart and Punga “ ^ « XXIII—1904, p. 330 

B. T. McCormick 


'TQQ 
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transverse reaction is practically zero when a machine is run on 
short circuit. The armature reactance can be found directly 
from the no-load saturation and short-circuit curves as shown in 
Fig. 1 (I X component). 

The generally ■ accepted equation for magnetomotive force of 
direct armature reaction under purely inductive load, zero power 
factor, may be expressed as follows: 

AT ^ ^,%XKsXKmXKiXsm4>XN X I XT (1) 
i4 r == Reaction (back ampere-turns) expressed in ampere- 
turns. 

Ks = Factor for fractional stator coil pitch same as for e.m.f 
calculations. 

Kd = Distribution factor taking into account number of 
slots per pole per phase, same as used for e.m.f 
calculations. 

= Coefficient of direct reaction. 

Sin (/) = Factor taking into account that displacement between 
e.m.f. and short-circuit current is not quite 90 deg. 
due to short-circuit stray losses. 

N = Number of phases. 

I = Armature current per phase. 

T — Number slots per pole per phase 

No. conductors per slot 
^ 2 X No. circuits of arm. wdg. 

For practical purposes, we may substitute mean values for 
several of the factors found in equation (1) without committing 
any appreciable error, as variation of ,these factors is small, as 

shown below. 

The value of sin 0 was determined for a number of machines 
from short-circuit stray loss curve, and it was found to vary be¬ 
tween 0^97 and 0.99. 

K,n is a function of the ratio p^^^h 

chines of modern design, generally will fall between 54 per cent 
and 75 per cent. For these values Km would vary between 0.885 
and 0.78 if the pole face is shaped concentric with armature bore. 
As the pole face is frequently chamfered, these values have to be 
modified. From tests on numerous machines of different design, 

*For derivation of Km see Kapp’s “ Dynamo Machines ”—1904. 
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it has been found that a ofth^ disSbuX 

sistent results. As the vanation n vaMe ^ 

factor Kd for three- and two-p a ^ ^ ^ _ q 92 mean 

value of Kd = 0.96 for three-phase machines, and Kd 

for two-phase, machines may be te or three-phase 

Single-phase machines 

armature punchings, by leai- g ^ two-phase 

varies over a much snto range f» ^ t,, been 

and three-phase machines, a 



values as indicated above, we 

assumed. By choosing prination for back ampere-turns: 

thus obtain the following simple equation for Dac P 

A r = 2 I r for three-phase machines _ 

1 r = 1.3 J r for two-phase machines 
4 r = 0.72 Ad I r for single-phase machines 

1 K .nmations for determining Potler’s triangle, 

Using the above equations ^ests. The full- 

the results, ^ curve was determined by slid- 

load saturation, zero power f , as shown in Fig-1- 

ing triangle along the no-load saturation curve 
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Regulation for power factors given in Tables A, B and C was 
then derived by means of a Kapp diagram. 

For machines with high pole densities and a large field leakage, 
the triangle method will give more favorable regulation results 
than will actual tests, since in deriving the load saturation curve 
from no-load saturation and short-circuit curve, no consideration 
is taken of increased field leakage due to load conditions. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show curves from machines with high magnetic 
densities. In Fig. 2, saturation is in armature iron, and here 



Fig. 2 

curves from triangle method and test check each other closely. 
Fig. 3 is from a machine with an unusually large pole density 

*Corrections for load field leakage may be made if, before applying 
triangle method, the no-load saturation curve is replotted for a field leak¬ 
age of Cf' instead of O’ if 

O'' — field leakage fiux for full-load zero power factor satu¬ 
ration curve. 

<X — field leakage flux for no-load saturation curve. 

And further 

K = constant depending on pole pitch and shape 
AT — armature back ampere-turns from equation (1) 

Then <X — K X ampere-turns for (air gap -f armature iron) 
and (r' — K X amp.-turns for (air gap -j- arm. iron -{- A T). 
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TABLE A—FOR THREE-PHASE MACHINES 


Rating 


Kw. 


200 

600 

2800 

600 

250 

525 

200 

200 

500 

1000 

1750 

1000 

225 

625 


No. 

slots 

per 


2300 

6600 

2300 

2300 

480 

2200 

2300 

2300 

11000 

2300 

6600 

2400 

2200 

2300 


Regulation 

Pole-— 

arc By A. 1. E. E. j From full load 


pole pole 
Volts Speei per pitch 


method 


r.p.m. phase 

1800 4 ' 

300 3 

720 3 

150 1 

120 2 

500 4 

200 1 

150 • 2 

100 1 

82 1 

I 100 2 

180 3 

900 2 

300 2 


0.54 
0.62 
0.685 
0.60 
0.72 
0.54 
0.61 
I 0.72 
0.66 
0.68 
0.71 
0.66 
0.55 
0.702 


11 . 

4.3 

9. 

7.1 

8.3 
16.4 

5.1 
11.1 

9.2 

6.4 

6 . 

: 9.1 

10 . 

3.7 


sat. curve 


By triangle 
method 


F.0.8 1 

^F. 1 

■r 

P. F.O.S i 

i 

?. F. HP. 

F. 0. S 

23. 

11.2 

i 

25. j 

11.2 ; 

25.2 

15. 

6.5 

17.5 I 

6.2 1 

17.1 

21.8 

10. i 

24. i 

9.7 

23.0 

17.4 

8.5 i 

24.2 

8.3 ■! 

23.4 

18.6 

11.4 1 

27. 

10.3 i 

25. o 

31. 

18.2 

33.6 

. 17.6 1 

33. 

19. 

8.3 

25.5 

i S.2 ^ 

24. 6 

25. 

13.5 

31.2 

J 12.5 f 

30. 

21.8 

12.S 

28.2 

1 12.2 

27.8 

17.2 

7.9 

23.5 

i /. b i 

( ! 


18.2 

1 11. 

22. 

[ 9.9 : 

21.1 

21. 

1 10.6 

26,2 

i 10,2 t 

on O 

22.3 

; 11.8 

24.2 

i 11.7 

{ i 

24.1 

11.0 

i 4.3 

1 16.6 

1 Ht . 4 ■ 

16.7 


Rating 


Kw. Volts 


500 

250 

420 

125 

1000 

700 


TABLE B—FOR TWO-PHASE MACHINES 
-— ^ 

M j Regulation 


2300 

1100 

125 

440 

2200 

2300 


No. 
slots 
. per 
pole 
Speed per 
r.p.m. phase 

I 120 2 

120 2 

240 2 

277 3 

500 6 

120 2 


Pole I 
arc 1 
pole 
pitch 

0.597 
0.57 
0.64 
0.68 
0.56 
0.598 


By A. I. E. E. ! From full load 
method I sat. curve 


By triangle 
method 


IP. F, liP. F.(hilP.F. IIP.F. 0.85;?^. h PF. 0.S5 : 


4.5 

5. 

16 

8-5 

5. 

64 


15.6 

17. 

33. 

21.5 

14.8 

13.9 


19.0 

20.5 
38. 
24. S 

16.5 
20.4 


19.5 

20.6 

'38. 

23. S 
1 <1 • 
20.3 


Rating 


Kw. Volts 


75 

90 

260 

160 

65 


TABLE C—FOR SINGLE-PHASE MACHINES 

Regulation 

No. __-__ 

slots Pole 

per are .f' t I -at curve 

- I pole method | sat. cur 

pitch 


440 

2300 

2300 

2200 

2200 


Speed 

r.p.m. 


250 

900 

150 

200 

277 


No. 

slots 

per 

pole 

per 

phase 

1 empty 
6—2 
6“—2 
3—1 ' 
3—1 
3—1 


By triangle 
methC'd 


P. F. llP. F.0.S5ip.F. IIP.F. 0.S5|P. F. L P.F. 0.S5 ^ 


0.66 

0.55 

0.60 

0.60 

0-62 


2.7 

8.8 

3. 

11.7 

9.1 


12.2 

20 . 

10.4 

24. 

20.2 


5.4 

11 . 

6 . 

16- 

14. 


17.9 

28. 

18. 

30. 

31.5 


5.9 

10.6 

6. 

15. 

14. 


CfS w 
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and a large field leakage. Here, field leakage due to ampere- 
tnms compensating armature reaction causes tlie load saturation 
curve to lean over more than indicated by the triangle method. 
The latter, however, is more accurate than the A. I. E. E. method. 

In general, it may be said that results show that the triangle 
method gives regulation considerably nearer the actual than does 
the A. 1. E. E. method. Moreover, the triangle method is so 
simple as to be easily applied. Data for use in equations (2), (3) 
and (4) can be taken directly from a winding specification. No- 
load saturation, short-circuit curve, and armature resistance are 


^3000 


a 

ui 

D- 

> 

UJ 

c: 

o 

o 

ro 

^'>m 

CO 

I— 

-J 

O 

> 

-J 

< 

z 

2 

cc 

LU 

HlOOO 


always available, and the graphical operation involved to get 
regulation at any power factor is as simple as the present A. I. E.E 
method. The Kapp diagram can be simplified if the influence 
of ohmic resistance is neglected. This can be done in most cases 
without impairing the accuracy of the results. 

Thus, it would seem that the triangle method has proved itself 
sufficiently accurate and also simple enough to be practicable, 
it might therefore be considered as a fitting substitute for the 
present A. 1. E. E. method. 



Fig. 3 
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generator and prm mover capacities 

by DAVID B. RUSHMORE AND ERIC A. EOF 

The chief distinctive chat^ristic of 

•nar-itv iq limited by thermal considerations. 

IS that Its capacity 1 ^ prime movers, and 

trical generators are o ^ consider- 

the combination must be tre „„p;i 4 .:es Such prime movers 

ing the questions of ratings an ca and waterwheels 

as steam engines, steam turbines, Sf ^ast be 

have various '^^at of the electric generators 

considered m connection with yat ^ 

they are driving. The ^ ent limitations as deter- 

tors and prime movers with theseMifiere ^ 

„i„ed by the SSmi 

In direct-current generators the interpoles, 

tion hat almost £, imitation of output 

With alternators “ “’"““‘"jTut seldom found; therefore 
due to regulation of the mach as the important 

the question of hearing ^ certain conditions of violently 

factor for consideration. U „ , questions of corn- 

fluctuating loads or become of considerable 

mutation and regulation may, 

importance. ^ ^n.mator is limited not only by the actual 

The capacity of an altern „ but also by the power 

energy load which the machine 

factor of such JJ to the wattless component of 

factors and constant power is^^ additional field current 

the armature current a possible to 

necessary to counteract it. _ Y ^bich the 

predetermme approximated h P this 

generators will operate, ana v 

^ 7Qp; 
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particular condition is largely desirable. The curves in Fig. 1 
show the different conditions of load and power factor which 
will produce the limiting conditions of heating in an inductor 
alternator. The synchronous impedance here is considered to 
consist almost entirely of reactance. 

The importance of the proper adaptation of capacities of 
generators and prime movers is - emphasized by the fact that 
there are in operation in many stations in this country units in 
which the output is unnecessarily limited by an improper rating 



Fig. 1—Characteristic Curves of Induction Alternator. 

or design of either the generator or prime mover. The generator 
may be designed for unity power factor while the condition of 
operation may be the power factor 0.8, , in which case only a 
part of the prime mover capacity can be utilized. In not a few in¬ 
stances in hydroelectric stations, the waterwheel is either too small 
or too large for the generator and a like result ensues. In some 
hydroelectric plants where the generators are installed to handle 
peak loads, this maladjustment of ratings is a necessity, but with 
most of the larger systems it is unnecessary to run machines 
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except at or near their maximtim ratings. In the past, every 
effort was made to adjust the ratings of generators to the load 
curves and we had 25, 50 and 100 per cent overload guarantees 
for certain apparatus. Experience and better load conditions 
have changed this to a maximum rating which has become 
possible largely through the growth in the size of stations and 
systems. 

The speeds of engine-driven units, both gas and steam, have 
become nearly standardized, and turbine-driven sets are rapidly 
approaching the same condition. With waterwheel units, how¬ 
ever, the situation is such that the capacity and speed of the 
generator is often determined largely by the hydraulic condi¬ 
tions and the characteristics of the waterwheel which is to be 
used. 

With steam engines the point of maximum efficiency is rather 
marked, as shown in the curve of Fig. 2, and the ratings are 



Fig. 2—Performance Curve of 8000-h.p. Compound Condensing 

Steam Engine. 

usually such that the engine is working under its most economical 
load at the rating of the electrical generator. With gas engines, 
however , the efficiency increases with the load, beyond the capac¬ 
ity of the engine, as shown in Fig. 3, and for this reason the 
rating of the engine is generally made as nearly as possible^ to 
its maximum capacity, leaving a small margin for regulating 
purposes. With the steam turbine, Fig. 4, the efficiency curve 
is usually so flat that it is a question of desirable overload capac¬ 
ity which limits the rating of the t^ 

In the waterwheel unit, the efficiency usually falls off rapidly 
above and below the maximum point, so that the rating of the 
generator should Gorrespond to the point of maximum efficiency 
of the waterwheel. Steam^^^^^ engines and steam turbines are 
designed to operate with certain variations both in pressure 
of the steam and conditions of vactntm.. Gas engines must 
accommodate theniselves to vanatioh m quality of the gas. 
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With the waterwheels, however, by far the large majority of 
installations are subject to a change in head which varies over 
a wide percentage. In many of the low-head installations the 
back water may bring about a change in head which is beyond 
the capacity of one wheel to accommodate, and in some plants 
additional wheels must be mounted on the same shaft and cut 
into service at times of low head. One particular instance of 
this kind is the plant of the Chattanooga and Tennessee River 
Power Company, where the head may vary from 20 to 42 ft. 
(6.1 to 12.8 m.). In most of the large developments this change 
in head is the limiting feature in the design of the waterwheel as 
related to the generator capacity, for in all electrical work it is 
necessary that the speed of the generator be kept constant. 



Fig. 3 —Performance Curve of 2000-h.p.- Gas Engine 

Waterwheel runners of different designs are compared on the 
basis of their specific speeds. The specific speed of a water¬ 
wheel is the number of revolutions per minute at the point of 
maximum efficiency that a similar wheel will give when it 
delivers one horse power under one meter head. By comparison 
of the specific speeds we can judge of the characteristics of 
waterwheel runners without respect to their actual speed, power 
or head. A high specific speed means a high actual speed, and a 
low specific speed means a low actual speed in revolutions per 
minute. For this reason waterwheels with low specific speeds 
are generally used with high heads in order to make the speed 
of the generator within the range of good electrical design. 

Waterwheels with high specific speeds have very deep runnel 
vanes, and these are liable to erosion under high heads; also. 
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the efficiency curves of runners of high specific speed are more 
pointed than with the low specific speed type, anci this allows a 
narrower margin for operation under the best conditions. 1 is 

is clearly shown in curves in Fig. 5. , . . ..t, + 

The maximum full-load capacity of a turbine is that point 

beyond which the output decreases with an increase “ _ ga e 
opening. The margin between the point of maximum 
and of maximum capacity depends upon the specific speed 
the runner, and is smaller the higher the specific speed. T 
is illustrated in Fig. 5, which shows that as the specific speed 
increased, the point at which maximum efficiency occurs ap¬ 
proaches nearer to the power delivered at fuU gate operiing 
The specific speed may thus be increased to such an extent t 
the point of maximum efficiency and maximum output coincide. 
With low heads and high specific speeds it is therefore desirable 



50 75 ^ 100 

CENT OF NORMAL FULL LOAD. 

Fig. 4— Performance Curves of 5000-kv. Steam Turbo- 

Generator Set 

to operate wheels near their point of maximum output and to 
obtain the best results, the generator should be designed giving 

consideration to this point. ^ 

Referring again to the curves in Fig. 5, it will be no e 

full-load capacity occurs at about 6 per cent above norma 

rated full load in all three cases. This is in accordance wi 
general practise,-the margin being allowed for governing 
is also noted that for curves B and C the efficiency 
very rapidly at 6 per cent overload, and that should the gate 
be opened still further the output would reduce instead 

increase, if, with low specific speed wheels as ^ 

curve A, the gates were still further opened, the power would 

continue to increase to some extent. , j -u 

The point of maximum efficiency for wheels represente y 
curve A occurs at about 90 per cent of normal full load, m the 
case of B at 93 .5 per cent, while in the case of C the maximum 
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efficiency occurs just at the point of normal or rated full loa . 
Thus, as stated before, the power at which the maximum 
efficiency occurs approaches nearer to full load as the specihc 

speed increases. ^ 4 -t, 

With high-head wheels, as represented by curve the e 

ciency remains very high over a very large rahge in powr, 
while for low-head wheels, curve C, the efficiency falls off rapidly 
as the power is reduced below the normal full load. For this 
reason it is desirable to run low-head wheels under practically 
full load conditions. With high-head wheels this is not so im¬ 
portant, as the .efficiency is still high at partial loads With 
wheels as represented by curve C, it is also necessary to allow 
some margin above the normal full load for governing as it is 
-desirable to operate the turbine at its point-of maximum efficiency. 
With high-head wheels, curve A, such a margin need not e 


allowed. . .... 

The curves plotted in Fig. 5 represent operating conditions 

under constant head. This, however, is not always realized, 
especially in low-head plants where floods and dry seasons 
sometimes cause quite a variation in the head, and this has, as 
previously mentioned, quite a bearing on the selection of the 
waterwheel, and should therefore be given careful consideration. 

If the speed of the unit could be allowed to vary at all tames 
as the square root of the ratio of the heads, the shape of * ® 
performance curve for any head other than norma wou e 
the same as that secured at normal head, but the output wou 
vary as the 3/2 power of the ratio of the heads. In the case o 
wheels driving alternating-current generators a speed variation 
is not permissible and the speed must be kept constant, irres¬ 
pective of any variation in head which may occur. „ , j. 

In Fig 6 is plotted a set of curves illustrating the effect o a 
varying head. A 10,000-h.p. turbine is assumed to operate 
normally under a 32-ft. (9.75-m.) head, the speed to be constant 
for a range of heads from 26 to 38 ft. (7.92 to 11.6 m.). ® ® 

head goes up to 38 ft. (11.6 m.) the shape of the curve approaches 
more closely curve B in Fig. 5, while when the head falls to 26 
ft. (7.92 m.), the speed being constant, it approaches more 
closely to curve C. In other words, when operating under a 
38-ft. (11.6-m.) head, the speed is lower than the best speed or 
the runner under that head, while when operating under the 
26-ft (7 92-m.) head, the speed of the wheel is higher than t e 
best speed uLr 38 ft. (11 -6 m.) head the point of maximum 
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Fig. 6— 10,000-h.p, Turbine Curves Showing Efficiency and Power for Constant Speed and a Normal Head 

OF 32 FT. For Various Heads as Shown 
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efSciency is, furthermore, considerably below the normal full 
load at that head, while under 26 ft. (7.92 m.) head the power 
at which maximum efficiency occurs is the actual full load, 
illustrating the points discussed above in reference to the 
relation of the power at which maximum efficiency occurs and 
the normal full-load power for various specific speeds. 

Let us assume that a selection of a wheel is to be made for an 
installation, and that performance curves are desired, showing 
the expected efficiency for various loads and speeds. Curves 
A, B and C in Fig. 5 may each represent a possible curve, 
dependent upon the revolutions selected for the turbine in 
question, the revolutions being directly proportional to the 
specific speeds, and they will illustrate the manner in which 
the efficiencies at partial gate openings will fall off in any one 



7_Typical Load Curve of Large Central Station December 

Load 

case deoending upon the- actual revolutions per minute selected 
L the Lign of the wheel. They, will also give an idea as to 
the margin between the normal full load and the power at 
which the point of maximum efficiency will occur. In the 
selection of a speed for any installation, therefore, aside from the 
cost of the generators, the question of the wheel efficiencies a.t 
partial gate openings has a considerable bearing. Where a unit 
is likely to operate under a very wide range in power, it^ would 
be advisable to select a wheel represented by curve A , giving a 
high efficiency for a considerable range in power. 

All power systems have a more or less varying load, and this 
has a very important bearing on the selection of the proper 
generating equipment and on the economy of the plant. The 
load will vary considerably, not only during the 24 hours of the 
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day, but also for different periods during the year. The load 
curve also differs materially for different kinds of load, such 
as for central stations, industrial establishments, street railways, 
etc.; a typical load curve of a central station is represented in 
Fig. 7. 

The size and capacity of the units in a hydroelectric station 
is determined, in many cases, quite largely by the hydraulic 
conditions. In operating, the number should, wherever possible, 
never be less than four, unless the station forms part of a larger 
system. It is better to operate machines as near full load as 
possible, and to start new units instead of utilizing overload 
capacities. Where sudden overloads of considerable magnitude 
come on the system for very short periods it is, of course, 
necessary to have a wheel capacity sufficient to care for them. 

The foregoing discussion indicates that waterwheel character¬ 
istics win vary with different installations. For the sake of 
standardization it is desirable to give the generators a maximum 
rating at a certain temperature. The proper relation of the 
capacities of generator and waterwheel should be considered for 
each installation. 
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Discussion on Group IV Papers— [{ a ) Oil Switches, (&) 
Spark Gap, (c) Wave Form, ( d ) Regulation], New 
York, February 28, 1913. 

Paul M. Lincoln: The paper of Mr. Burnham’s on oil 
circuit breakers opens up an interesting subject. _ The question 
of the method of rating an oil circuit breaker is an important one, 
and is one upon which the Standards Committee, I believe, 
should take some action. I am prepared to accept most of the 
suggestions made in Mr. Burnham’s paper. It is necessary to 
rate circuit breakers in various ways; one way to rate them is 
in regard to their current-carrying capacity, and they must have 
such a rating. They must also have a voltage rating to indicate 
the Tnavimum voltage of the circuit upon which they may be 

These two ratings, however, do not fix the ability of a given 
breaker to protect, and it is this ability to protect that is of fore¬ 
most interest to the operating man. It seems to me that the 
best method of giving such a rating is the one which is suggested 
in this paper, namely, the kilovolt-ampere capacity which a 
circuit breaker will be guaranteed to interrupt. Now, the kv-a. 
capacity which the breaker will interrupt successfully wm 
depend'almost entirely upon what is back of the breaker. Of 
course, it stands to reason that the breaker which has a smaU 
power plant back of it will not be called upon to interrupt as 
much as one which has a large power plant back of it. More¬ 
over, the amount of power which the breaker is called upon to 
interrupt will depend not only on the size of the power plant 
back of it, but also on the character of the generators, and par¬ 
ticularly on the question whether or not there are currpt- 
limiting devices placed in those generators or m other portions 
of the circuit, so as to limit^ the amount of power vhich 
the breaker is called upon to interrupt. In ese .^1 ^ 
there is such a tendency to use current-limiting devices either 
in generating circuits or feeder circuits, or between the sections 
of busbars, the method of rating breakers ^ “ WRa^^to 

becomes, in my opinion, the logical ■urnnnutjfnnara 

rate a breaker with regard to the amount of s 

1 - 11 =; that is back of it, because a given breaker may be protected 

to series «th it, so that the 

which it is caJled upon to interrupt ’? 

plant back of it, but an amount limited 

devices It seems to me logical therefore to rate breakers 

the kv-a. capacity which the breaker will be guaranteed to in- 

Lloyd: I ask if there is any limitation on what happens 

“pid must place a 

limitation on that, but just what that good pracbse is, h^ not 
“XSdj deiermiled. It is the practise of a number of 
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operating companies at present to overhaul breaker contacts, 
after they have been called upon to interrupt short circuits, and 
the practise in the past has indicated that such an inspection is 
essential to the continuity of service. Such inspections, of 
course, are necessary only when the breaker is called upon to 
act at somewhere near its ultimate breaking capacity. ^ In 
ordinary conditions, a breaker may not show the slightest signs 
of inconvenience or distress, but when the breaker is used at 
such capacities as tend to push it to the limit, there may be 
some throwing of oil or burning of contacts, which it is wise 
to investigate, before the breaker is put back into service. 

M. G. Lloyd: I do not think that quite answers the point 
as regards the rating in the rules. How much overhauling 
would be permissible for deciding that the breaker had been 
overrated? 

Paul M. Lincoln: I do not know that the rules could go 
so far as to make any definite determination of that point. 

I am not prepared, at least, to suggest any reading of the rule 
which covers that point. 

F. D. Newbury: I do not think it is a matter for the rules 
to be explicit upon, and I think that, as long as the damage to 
the breaker has not been greater than can be remedied by re¬ 
placement of the contact the breaker has not been overrated. 

A Member: The author has called attention to the com¬ 
plexity of the problem of rating circuit breakers, and the 
culty of expressing that rating is something that can be readily 
understood. "Because of this difficulty many of the manufac¬ 
turers have paid no attention whatever to the rating of the 
switches they buy. That may sound like a confession, if it 
was taken for what it is worth. Our company pays very little 
attention to the guarantee of the manufacturer, depending on 
a knowledge gained of the switches by testing and experience. 
The reason for that is this—^the rating at present, as the 
author has indicated, is unsatisfactory. The amount of energy 
that is back of the switch is the^ determining factor as to what 
will happen to the switch when it is called upon to do extreme 
work, that is, opening a short circuit. It is put on a de^ce 
and an automatic arrangement is put on the switch, so that it 
will open the short circuit when called upon. ^ The extreme con¬ 
dition that it is called upon to meet is a short circuit directly back 
of the switch. What will happen to the switch will depend 
entirely on the available energy back of the switch. Just what 
volume of current the switch will open cannot be deterrainea, 
and you cannot tell whether it will come up to specifications, 
as we have not a micrometer in the short circuit when it opens. 
We do not know what it is called upon to do and we do not^know 
whether it meets specifications or not. It seems to me that a far 
better rating would be the kv-a. capacity that would be ruptured, 
not the currents passing through the switch, but the kv-a. 
back of the switch, under which conditions the switch may open 
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sufficiently to protect the circuit—^switches would be rated in 
certain values—instead of certain ampere values of continuous 
capacity, they would be rated to protect a circuit having back 
of it certain available instantaneous energy. Suppose they 
are rated for 100,000 kv-a., or any capacity that the manu¬ 
facturer sees fit; that will be more good to the operating engineer 
than a kv-a. rating he knows he can never find out whether the 
switch is meeting or not. 

Paul M. LincoSa: The man who installs a plant, who fixes 
the size of the choke coils, etc., is the man who can determine 
how much current a given switch will be called on to interrupt 
as a maximum. The manufacturer cannot determine that. If 
the manufacturer will say that such a switch will protect 10,000 
amperes on a 100,000-volt line, and if you go beyond that you 
are taking chances, that is as much as the manufacturer can do. 
The man who installs it and applies the limiting devices is the 
man who can determine the maximum the switch will be called 
upon to rupture under the worst conditions. It seems to me 
that when a manufacturer has said that a given switch is good 
for rupturing so many kv-a. on such and such a voltage line, 
he has gone as far as he can. The amount of instantaneous kv-a. 
which the switch, is called upon to rupture is ^not only a function 
of the current “limiting devices in series with it, but also a func¬ 
tion of the time-limit which is placed on the breaker. It is 
well known that if you allow a breaker to stay in for several 
seconds after the short circuit has come, so that the instantan¬ 
eous rush of current is over, and the generators have settled 
down to somewhere near their normal condition, the stress 
on the breaker will be less severe than if it is called upon to 


rupture instantly. i u 

A Member : Apparently I did not make nayself clear, because 

my position is exactly the same as Mr. Lincoln’s. We both 
agree absolutely. One point of my suggestion is this—that it 
it were stated in terms of the available energy back ot it, the 
same thing as stating the capacity, you calhthe attention of 
the engineer to the fact that he must figure ^ 

and not figure on what is going to happen on the other side of 

the switch, the apparatus it protects. At_the 

rating leads the mind of the average engineer to the amount 

oi energy that is behind'the switch rather than the energy that 

^^Fo^rdW™Hinif(b^ letter): The suggestion to rate breakers 

by the maximum current they can safely open is 

being one of those more or less obvious thoughts that occur to 

a considerable number of people at ^t 

to my certain knowledge been several ^’^®® been 

least one manufacturer and on every such occasion 

firL sight evident. For example, the influence of phase relation 
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of the voltage and ctirrent at the instant of rupture is very 
marked in limiting the value of this current. If the voltage wave 
at the instant the current reverses is near its maximum this 
current is much more likely to reverse than if the voltage wave 
is at a low value. It would probably not be sufficient to give a 
single maximum value, but in addition it would be necessary to 
state exactly how this value would be modified by the character¬ 
istics of the circuit as to inductance and capacity. 

Then this safe maximum current would represent the current 
that would produce a failure of the breaker, divided by a factor 
of safety. We have, however, no accurate measure of the failure 
point. At a certain current the breaker will start to throw oil, 
and as the severity of the short circuit is increased it will throw 
oil, burn contacts, and produce other mechanical distortions in a 
greater degree. At just what point shall we apply our factor 
of safety? If this rating is to be a definite one, some agreement 

on this point will be necessary. 

In the same way it would be necessary to come to some agree¬ 
ment as to what the factors of safety should be and how they 
should be modified by enclosure which prevents the breakers 
enclosed from being regarded as so much of a life and fire hazard. 

Even if the rating were adopted I am not at all sure that it 
would be of any considerable engineering value, due to the 
difficulty of determining in advance just what current ^ to expect 
at certain points and in general the impossibility of waiting until 
tests can be made before specifying the breakers. While there 
are in this country certain men who can figure what this current 
will be and while there exist data that could make this cal¬ 
culation feasible to the average engineer, these data have been 
obtained at a very considerable expense and it is very doubtful 
if those who have them would care to make them public. 

Considered commercially, I cannot see where this rating 
would be of any very considerable value. The average pur¬ 
chaser would rather have a blanket guarantee, that the breakers 
he is purchasing will take care of conditions in the applications 
that he can define to the manufacturer, than to have a partial 
guarantee that the breakers will open a certain cunrent. • Indeed, 
it is very doubtful if the purchaser would be willing to dispense 
with the broader guarantee even if the current were defined. 

In other words,it seems to me that this matter of circuit breaker 

ratings is a much 'more complicated matter than has evidently 
been assumed, and that'the rating proposed is not likely to be 
of any very considerable value either to the purchaser or to the 

Chester Lichtenberg (by letter): The rating of an oil circuit 
breaker, unlike that of most other electrical apparatus, must be 
given in terms both of the normal and abnormal circuit conditions 
under which it is intended to operate. Its complete rating re¬ 
quires, therefore, an enumeration of the following properties: 

1. Continuous current-carrying capacity. 
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2. Maximum circuit pressure capacity. 

3. Maxiuium energy-dissipating capacity. 

Ihe continuous current-carrying capacity of an oil circuit 
breaker is the maximum current at any given frequency which 
its parts will carry continuously without exceeding a specified 
temperature rise. This will depend primarily on the design 
01 tne device and the materials used in constructing it and also 
upon the temperature and configuration of the leads connected 
to Its terminals and the quality of this connection. The latter 
points are very important, and in making tests of oil circuit 
biCcikcis, great care must be exercised to have the temperature 
()i_ the leads not in excess of that of the oil circuit breaker ter¬ 
minals. ^ In geneial, the maximum temperature of any part of an 
oil cii cult breakei should not exceed 35 deg. cent, above an average 
room temperature of 25 deg. cent., but in no case should the 
maximum temperature of the oil exceed 75 deg. cent. 

i lie maximum circuit pressure capacity, commonly known as 
1 cited voltage of an oil circuit breaker, is the maximum equivalent 
pressure of the circuit to which it may be safely cSinected 
Tims rating depends on the design of the device, the pressure 
rises which may occur on the circuit in which it is connected, and 
the desired factor of safety. ^ On most circuits operating at 45,000 
volts and below, it is admissible to give the pressure rating of 
the' oil circuit breaker in terms of the circuit pressure. Above 
this |)oint, however, and in some special cases below it, it has been 
lound advisable to follow the practise adopted by insulator 
manufacturers, and give the pressure rating of the oil circuit 
breaker in terms of the maximum pressure it will withstand 
for a short interval of time such as 30 or 60 seconds, and the 
pressure under which it can operate continuously. The ratio 
between these two ratings varies from 1.5 to 10, depending on 
the circuit conditions and the degree of safety specified. 

Tho maximum energy-dissipating • capacity, generally known 
as the rupturing capacity, of an oil circuit breaker, is the maxi¬ 
mum amount of energy which the device can dissipate when 
interrupting a circuit qf given voltage and frequency. This 
factor of the rating is by far the most difficult to determine and 
fix, as it dci)ends on a large number of independent variables of 
design and circuit conditions. It can only be determined 
(^x].)erimen tally with considerable diflSculty and within wide 
limits which require exact definition. 

Jt is, therefore, suggested that the Standards Committee 
consider a method of rating oil circuit breakers which will in¬ 
clude the following: 

1. A current rating based on temperature rise. 

2. A jiressure rating based on ordinary circuit pressure rises 
together with a reasonable factor of safety. 

3. An energy-dissipating rating based on the maximum current 
wliich the device can safely interrupt on a circuit of given 
firessure and frequency at the' least favorable power factor, 
without showing any external signs of distress. 
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It is also suggested that: 

1. The maximum temperature rise on any part of an oil circuit 
breaker should be limited to 35 deg. cent, above an average 
room temperature of 25 deg. cent., but in no case should any 
maximum temperature exceed 75 deg. cent. 

2. Oil circuit breakers for use on circuits between 2500 and 
45,000 volts shall be able to withstand a high-pressure test 
between live parts and ground of three times rated pressure for 
30 seconds. 

3. Oil circuit breakers for use on circuits exceeding 45,000 
volts shall be able to withstand a high-pressure test between 
live parts and ground of 2| times rated pressure for .30 seconds. 

4. The safe rupturing capacity of an oil circuit breaker shall 
be the maximum equivalent current which the device can in¬ 
terrupt at rated pressure and frequency at the least favorable 
power factor without showing signs of distress, and shall be given 
in amperes at rated pressure and frequency. 

5. The maximum rupturing capacity of an oil circuit breaker 
shall be the maximum equivalent current in amperes which the 
device can interrupt without being destroyed and shall be given 
in amperes at rated pressure and frequency. 

F. W. Peek, Jr.: In the discussion of the interesting paper 
of Messrs. Chubb and Fortescue on their development of the 
sphere gap voltmeter it may be of interest to state our experience, 
and add data which we have obtained in this work. 

The needle gap has long been a useful means of approximating 
high voltages; with the present extra high voltages, however, we 
have about outgrown it. Although it is possible to measure high 
voltages with a fair degree of accuracy with the needle gap, too 
much skill is required, and too many variables must be considered, 
especially at extra high voltages. The voltmeter coil offers a 
reliable means of high-voltage measurement, but a gap method 
is often desirable because the gap measures the maximum point of 
the wave and this is what determines the breakdown of insulation. 
With a gap method it is thus not necessary to take oscillograms, 
except to know that the wave fairly approximates the sine: 
that is, is a good commercial wave. The sphere gap used within 
the limits described below seems the best solution of the practical 
problem. It is free from the eccentricities of the needle gap, 
requires less skill in manipulation', the space factor is small 
and, furthermore, the curve can be readily calculated within 
small percentage error. There is one variable that must affect 
all gap measurements—air density. Over the ordinary range 
of temperature and variation of barometer at or near sea level^ 
correction may be made by multiplying by 5, where 

3.92 6 
273+^ 

For high altitudes, where the range of 5 is large, the correction 
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HUMIDITY, 
PER CENT 



Fig. 1—Needle-Gap Curves for 
Different Relative Humidities. 



Fig. 2— Spark-Over Curves/ 12.5- 
CM. (Diameter) Spheres. 

Drawn curves, calculated; points, measured 

values. 



Fig. 3 —Spark-Over Curve, 25-cm. 
(Diameter) Spheres. 

Drawn curve, calculated; points, measured 

values. 



DISTANCE IN CM, 

Fig. 4—Spark-Over Curves (Cal¬ 
culated) 50-cm. (Diameter) 
Spheres. 
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is slightly different and will be given later. The following curves 
are for 25 deg. cent, and 76 cm. barometer. 

The Needle Gap, The needle gap is generally unreliable, 
due to the broken-down air which surrounds the gap long before 
the spark passes, and to the large space factor which makes it 
necessary to remove surrounding objects to a great distance for 
consistent results. The broken-down air causes discrepancies by 
heating the gap, and there is also a very great variation with 
varying humidity. The effect of humidity is shown in Fig. 1, 
where it can be seen that a higher voltage is required to spark 
over a given gap when the humidity is high than when it is low. 
The curve thus varies from day to day as much as 20 per cent. 



Pig. 5—Spark-Over Curve (Calcu¬ 
lated) 100-cM. (diameter) Spheres. 



It is probable that the corona streamers in humid air cause a 
fog, as it were, agglomerating the water particles, and these, 
in effect, increap the size of the electrode. There is also con¬ 
siderable variation with the sharpness of the needle, and probable 
variation due to local resonance set up by the streamers. 
Needles must be changed after each spark-over. 

The Sphere Gap. The voltage required to spark over a given 
gap between spheres increases with the diameter of the sphere. 
If a sphere is chosen so that the spacing for the required voltage 
is never greater than two times the sphere radius, the first 
evidence of stress is complete spark-over, corona can never 
form, and all of the undesirable effects and variables due to the 
broken-down air are eliminated. Humidity has no measurable 
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effect The space factor is small—-for instance, at 20Q kilo¬ 
volts, the gap between needle points is from 50 to 60 cin., for 
25-cm. diameter spheres it is only 13 cm. (It is desirable 
to have the spheres or needles at least twice the gap distance 
from surrounding objects.) It is not necessary to polish 
the spheres after each spark-over. Several thousand meas¬ 
urements may be made without repolishing. Discrepancies 
in sphere-gap tests made years ago, 1895, were probably 
not due to condition of sphere surface, but to changes in 
wave-shape and difficulty in measuring voltage. The curves 
may be accurately calculated. With 12.5-, 25-, 50- and 100-cm. 
spheres, a range of voltage from 20,000 to 1,500,000 may be 
covered. It must be noted that the curves are different when one 


TABLE I—SPHERE GAP SPARK-OVER VOLTAGES* 

12.5-cm. Spheres 


spacing 

Kilovolts effective 

Cm. 

In. 

Non-Grounded 

Grounded 

0.25 

0.098 

6.5 

6.5 

0.50 

0.197 

12 

12 

1 

0.394 

22 

22 

1.5 

0.591 

31.5 

31.5 

2 

0.787 

41 

41 

3 

1.181 

59 

59 

4 

1.575 

76 

75 

5 

1.969 

91 

89 

6 

2.362 

105 

102 

7 

2.756 

118 

112 

8 

3.150 

130 

120 

9 

3.543 

141 

128 

10 

3.937 

151 

135 

12 

4.72 

167 

147 

15 

5.91 

188 

160 

17.5 

6.88 

201 

168 

20 

7.87 

213 

174 


*At 25 deg. cent, and 76 cm. barometer. Effective sine wave voltage. 


Sphere is grounded and when both spheres are insulated. Fig. 2 
gives grounded and non-grounded curves for the 12.5-cm. 
sphere, Fig. 3 gives curves for the 25-cm. sphere, Fig. 4 gives 
curves for the 50-cm. sphere, and Fig. 5 gives curves for the 
100-cm. sphere. In all of these the drawn curve is calculated, 
while the crosses mark the measured values. The calculated 
curves were drawn long before measurements were made on the 
larger spheres, from laws derived from a series of tests on spheres 
ranging from 0.32 to 5.0 cm. in diameter. No measurements 
have been made on the 100-cm. sphere, but the calculated curve. 
Fig. 5, should be correct within a small percentage. Meas¬ 
ured values are given in Tables I, II and III. Practical range 
for different diameters is given in Table IV, 
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TABLE II—SPHERE GAP SPARK-OVER VOLTAGES* 

25-cm Spheres 


Spacing 

Kilovolts effective 

Cm. 

In. 

Non-Grounded 

Grounded 

0.5 

0.197 

11 

11 

1 

0.394 

22 

22 

1.5 

0.591 

32 

32 

2 

0.787 

42 

42 

2.5 

0.983 

52 

52 

3 

1.181 

61 

61 

4 

1.575 

78 

78 

5 

1.969 

96 

94 

6 

2.362 

112 

110 

7.5 

2.953 

135 

132 

10 

3.937 

171 

166 

12.5 

4.92 

203 

196 

15 

5.91 

230 

220 

17.5 

6.88 

255 

238 

20 

7.87 

278 

254 

22.5 

8.85 

297 

268 

25 

9.83 

314 

280 

30 

11.81 

339 

300 

40 

15.75 

385 

325 


TABLE III—SPHERE GAP SPARK-OVER VOLTAGES* 

50-cm. Spheres 


Spacing 

Kilovolts effective 

Cm. 

In. 

Grounded value 

2 

0.787 

40 

4 

1.575 

76 

6 

2.362 

112 

8 

3.150 

145 

10 

3.937 

185 

12 

4.72 

220 

14 

5.50 

250 

16 

6.28 

275 

18 

7.07 

300 

20 

7.87 

320 

22 

8.65 

345 


*At 25 deg. cent, and 76 cm. barometer. 
Effective sine wave voltage. 


TABLE IV 


Diameter 

Grounded 

N on-grounded 

cm. 

Effective kv.f 

Effective kv.f 


range 

lange 

12.5 

50-170 

50-200 

25 

50-320 

50-375 

50 

50-600 

50-725 

1000 

50-1200 

50-1400 


t Sea level—spacing not exceeding 3R. 
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A curve on the 12.5-cni. sphere was made up to 25,000 volts 
at 1000 cycles and coincided with the 60-cycle curve. At 
50,000 cycles similar curves were made on spheres and needles. 
The sphere gap curve for this frequency was somewhat lower than 
the 60-cycle curve, while the needle gap curve was very much 
lower. If a needle gap is set so as to just spark over when a steep 
wave-front or high-frequency voltage of constant value is ap¬ 
plied, and a sphere gap is similarly set, and these two gaps are 
then placed in parallel, and the same impulse voltage applied, 
apparent discrepancy results. Spark-over will take place across 
one gap, and not the other, even when the spacing on the non¬ 
sparking gap is decreased. This will be noticed in all cases where 
electrodes of different shape are employed in multiple. The 
reason, apparently, is that energy is necessary to start rupture 
in the dielectric, the amount of energy varying with the shape 
of the electrode. This introduces a very small time element, 
which differs for different gaps. The effect, however, is rarely 



noticed in commercial voltage waves, as any_ variation in 
the wave shape, in commercial waves, is not sufficiently abrupt, 
or is slow compared to the time lag. Naturally, as the time lag 
is very short, it can not be measured by the oscillograph or any 
other, instrument with mechanically moving parts. It has been 
studied by comparing spark distances of^ different electrodes 
in parallel. The effect is important in lightning arrester gaps, 
where the protecting gap should have a srnaller time lag than the 
protected apparatus—^that is, the protecting gap must discharge 

before the apparatus breaks down. 

In making arc-over tests, as, for instance, on insulators, tne 
effective transformer ratio should, first be calibrated ^by sphere 
gaps. The arc-over test should then be made with sphere 
gaps out of the circuit and voltage determined by the calibrated 
ratio curve. Care should be taken that the same generator 
and the same method of voltage control be used in the arc-over 
test as in the calibration test. 
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Method of Measurement. Up to 200,000 volts, measurement 
was made by a voltmeter coil giving a great degree of accuracy. 
Check was made on this by step-down transformer, by ratio and 
by corona starting point, results from which were all in agree¬ 
ment. Above 200,000 volts, step-down transformer and ratio 
were used. The voltage ratio was very close to turn ratio. A 
good wave, very nearly sinusoidal, was used, and oscillograms 
were taken for correction in low side of transformer, in voltmeter 
coil and in step-down transformer. The waves on high and low 
sides were practically the same. 

Water tube resistances were used in series with the gap, 
limiting the arc current to from 0.25 to 1.00 ampere. The 
potentiometer method^ of voltage, control was used. 

Calculation of Curves. The voltage gradient on the air is 
greatest at the sphere surface. This stress or gradient derived 
mathematically is expressed^ 


I = ^ / (kv/cm.) 

where e is the applied voltage, and x is the distance between 
sphere surfaces, ejx is the average gradient, and/ is a function 

where R is the radius of the sphere in cm. The f is 

different in the two cases when one sphere is grounded, and when 
both spheres are insulated. The values of / for the two cases 
are given in Fig. 6. We have found experimentally that g*, 
the surface gradient at spark-over, as in the case of gv for corona 
on wires (see Fig. 7), increases with decreasing radius. It may 
be expressed® 

= go (i + 

ga for a given size of sphere is constant for the practical range of 
spacing used in measuring, that is, when x is not less than about 

0‘.5 V R, not greater than 3 R, When x is less than 0.5 Vi?, 
gs increases very rapidly, because the spacing is then less than 
the rupturing energy distance.’’^ At very small spacings, 
gradients as high as 200 kv. per cm. are required for rupture. 
The ‘‘ rupturing energy ” has been calculated for wires.^ 

The increased value of gs when x is large, seems to be only 
apparent and due to the shank, surrounding objects, etc., 
better distributing the flux or lessening the flux density. When 

1. See The Law of Corona and the Dielectric Strength of Air, by F. W. 
Peek, Jr., Transactions A. I. E. E., 1911, XXX, p. 1889, 

2. Mathematical values of / have been derived by Russel, Philosophical 
Magazine, vol. XI, 1906. 

3. The constants are approximately go = 27,2 a — 0.54. 

4. See The Law of Corona and Dielectric Strength of Air-II, Trans¬ 
actions A. I. E, E., 1912, Vol. XXXI, p. 1051. 
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both spheres are insulated this effect is small and is inappreciable 
for large spheres, where the mathematical / may be used. When 
one sphere is grounded, however, this apparent increase of grad¬ 
ient is very great if the mathematical /i, which does not take 
account of surrounding objects, is used. The / values given in 
Fig. 6 are for the non-grounded case. They are the mathematical 
values and, within the limits prescribed, give a practically constant 
graded gs. The dotted line, Fig. 6, is the mathematical curve 
for the grounded case. This does not hold, due to the effect 
of shanks, etc., which it does not consider, and the actual curve 
is /o. This was derived experimentally, assuming gs constant. 

For a given value of /o is constant, independent of the size 


of the sphere (from tests on spheres from 0.32 to 25 cm.). Where 
X is greater than 2 R (practically 3 R) the expressions do not 
hold, because corona then forms before spark-over. 

We have then 

a = (mathematical) (kv./cm.) 


Therefore 



Vi?/ 


(experimental) (kv./cm.) 


(kilovolts max.) 

Vi? / / 


z 

^^3 J' 

As an example of its|use— 

What is the spark-over voltage for 25-cm. spheres (one 
grounded) 20 cm. apart? 





X = 20 


X 

R 


J0_ 

12.5 


- 1.60 


gs = go ^ 1 + ^ 1-2 

/o = 1.74 (from Fig. 6). 


kv./ cm. max. 

(See Fig. 7) 


e=^gs 



= 362 kv. (max.) 


362 
1.41 


256 kv. (effective) 
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For small spheres the range of the constant part of the g, 
curve is very small, as the effect of shanks extends oyer a greater 
range. Hence, in practise, the above expression is especially 
applicable to spheres 10 cm. in diameter and above. 

In order that the sphere gap may be used at various altitudes, 
and corrections made, curves must be taken at various air den¬ 
sities. The full correction will be made as in the case of parallel 
wires: 

«• - 

This is being investigated. The constants of these equations 
will be given when the data are more fully worked up. 

C, E. Skinner: Those of us who have had to deal with the 
old needle gap in the years gone by know all the trials and tribu¬ 
lations through which we have had to go in trying to get accurate 
measurements of voltages higher than 50,000. In listening to 
the discussion of the various papers that have been offered 
here in the last three days, we have all noted the differences 
and the difficulties which have come up, and the problems which 
have been put up to the Sub-committee on Revision of Stand¬ 
ards. Here is a case where it would appear that the work 
done could be accepted without change, and probably with little 
or no criticism. The use of the sphere gap for something like 
two years in a practical way has shown its adaptability and its 
convenience, its accuracy for all kinds of conditions, and the 
calibration, by different observers and by different methods, 
is very close. I think the Institute and the Standards Com¬ 
mittee are to be congratulated on one set of papers, which 
ought not to require much further testing or question. ^ 

I might incidentally mention that one of the greatest difficul¬ 
ties encountered in connection with the sphere gap is the manu¬ 
facture of the spheres themselves, as the manufacture of accurate 
spheres of the sizes which are required for these gaps is no 
easy matter. 

J. A. Sandford, Jr.: There is one decided advantage, I 
think, in the use of the sphere gap as compared with the needle 
gap, which was not mentioned either by the authors of the paper 
or by Mr. Peek, to any one who has a large number of measure¬ 
ments to make by the use of the spark gap. I refer to 
being able to take measurements with the voltage on the 
test piece, and moving the gap from a wide separation 
up to the point where the spark jumps. If I am not 
mistaken, the sphere gap will give accurate readings under 
those conditions, and on this point I would like to have 
Mr. Farnsworth and Mr. Fortescue corroborate what I say. 
I think we will at once realize what this means. It simply 
means we need take only one reading in each case to establish 
what the voltage is at that particular instant; this in contrast 
to the large number of readings necessary to determine the test 
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voltage when using the method described by Mr. Peek in the 
A.I.E.E. Transactions for 1912, page 908. Of course, naturally, 
as in all other work, it requires several readings in order to get 
a fair average, but with the needle point spark gap I think it 
is quite well known that if the voltage is applied to the test piece 
with a wide separation of the points, however carefully as you 
may bring the points together, it will be found that the readings 
will vary greatly, and at least there will be some difficulty in 
getting accurate results. I feel that this one advantage alone 
has probably saved me at least 75 or 80 per cent of the time 
I have to use in tests of this kind. 

Comfort A. Adams: May I ask those who have used this 
method what percentage of accuracy it is reasonable to expect 
in the use of the sphere gaps by men such as are ordinarily called 
upon to make routine tests of this sort in manufacturing estab¬ 
lishments? 

L. W. Chubb: In answer to Prof. Adams’s question in regard 
to the accuracy reasonable to expect with the sphere gap, I 
will say that we believe that variations depend entirely upon the 
steadiness of the circuit, transformer, and switching apparatus. 
We believe that the true accuracy of the gap is within a very 
small part of one per cent. If a spark passes, the potential 
difference between spheres has reached a very definite voltage, 
and after the spark has passed, any further rise of potential be¬ 
tween the spheres is practically prevented. 

On a steady circuit below 100 kv-a.,if the gap is opened 
beyond the breakdown and slowly closed, the results have been 
found to check within less than 0.05 cm. At higher voltage, 
when little jumps of corona in the high-tension circuit are apt 
to produce surging, or on unsteady circuits, repeated determina¬ 
tions may vary considerably, but such variation is not chargeable 

to the sphere gap. . 

If you will refer to the curves in the paper you can see with 

what precision the points fall upon the (envelope) curve drawn. 

S. W. Farnsworth: In answer to Mr. Sanford’s, question, 
we can say that the method of measuring a given voltage by 
moving the spheres together until breakdown occurs is a reliable 

one. 

The paper which we presented, purposely avoids entering 
into a theoretical discussion on ^ the breakdown voltage be- 
two equal spheres, for this has been well covered by 
others. We do not feel that we are the first who have con¬ 
sidered using spheres for a spark gap, but, so far as we know, 
we are the first in this country who have used large sphere^ ^ or 
the high voltages which we are daily using, and the results "^hich 
we have obtained have been so satisfactory that we feel the 
manufacturers will be benefited by having spheres adopted as 
a standard in place of the present needle-gap standard. 
be well to quote from an article by Mr. J. Lustgarten on ^ g - 
Tension Porcelain Line Insulators,” which appeared in the July, 
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1912, number of the Journal of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers: 

With regard to the spark gap, there is a tendency to measure 
voltage by the needle-point spark-gap standardized by the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Those who have 
worked wdth the gap specified, know that it is difficult to check 
the American values and even, to repeat their own results on 
successive days. One reason for this lies in the effects on the 
brush discharge of humidity, pressure and temperature, position 
of the needles with respect to the supports and neighboring 
objects, and the local conditions of the circuit. The brush dis¬ 
charge in the case of needle-points always precedes the spark 
(excepting at very small distances). A screening by metallic 
disks at the back of the needles will not prevent humidity, 
pressure and temperature destroying the standard gap. The 
author uses spheres, the diameters being chosen so that no brush 
discharge, or rather, no glow, will be observed at the sparking 
voltage. Thus all sparking voltages are below the uncertain 
kink stage in spark-distance curves, the kink being due to the 
formation of the brush discharge. The effect of humidity is 
eliminated. The effect of temperature can be corrected, the 
spark potential varying inversely as the absolute temperature. 
Variations in atmospheric pressure affect the spark potential 
less before the brush stage than after. Weicker gives the correc¬ 
tion for spark potentials for a 10-mm. variation in pressure from 
735 mm., as 1.36 per cent. Up to 70 kv. (r.m.s. values) 2-cm. 
diameter spheres are suitable, to 125 kv. 5 cm., and to 200 kv. 
10 cm.’’ 

This article gives the opinion which an English experimenter 
holds of our present needle-gap and the proposed sphere gap. 

Messrs. Chubb and Fortescue in their calibration of the pro¬ 
posed gaps, have not dealt with the effects of humidity, tempera¬ 
ture and pressure, and while it may be advisable to investigate 
with respect to these, it hardly seems necessary in view of the 
great quantity of evidence already available. 

The article by Weicker which was referred to in the quotation’ 
above, is the most complete investigation of the general subject 
of sparking voltages that has come to our attention. It is to 
be found in the “ Mitteilungen ueber Forschungsarbeiten auf 
dem Gebiete des Ingenieurwesens,’’ Berlin, 1911, No. 100, pp. 
1-48. 

His investigations bear out the results obtained by others, 
and it can be stated that, for the sphere spark-gap used over 
a separation not greater than the diameter of the spheres, 
the influence of the factors of humidity, temperature, pressure,- 
frequency and electrode capacity on the sparking voltage is 
as follows: 

Humidity—No effect. 

Temperature—The sparking voltage is inversely proportional 
to the absolute temperature. 
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Pressure—The sparking voltage is directly proportional to 
barometric pressure. 

Frequency—-Within the range of commercial frequencies, 
namely, 20 to 75 cy^cles, frequency has no effect on the sparking 
voltage. 

Electrode capacity—So far as we know, Weicker is the only 
one who has investigated the effect of electrode capacity, particu¬ 
larly, and he states that it has no influence on the sparking 
voltage. 

Comfort A. Adams: May I ask again in regard to the fre¬ 
quency? It is stated that it was between 60 and 70 cycles. 
Was the investigation carried beyond this range, and is there any 
difference between a flat-topped e.m.f. wave and a very peaked 
e.m.f. wave? 

L. W. Chubb: The frequency range for our work was from 
25 to 70 cycles. The results were independent of frequency as 
far as we could judge. The results expressed in terms of maxi¬ 
mum. voltage were also found to be independent of wave-shape 
through a rather wide range of voltage distortion. I believe 
that it can be shown both experimentally and theoretically 
that the break is dependent upon only the maximum potential 
between spheres, and independent of frequency even as high as 
one million cycles, provided the spheres are working below the 
corona point. 

Oscillograph tests were made with some very peaked waves 
at 100 kv. and directly, on the high-voltage circuit. The records 
showed that the break came at the peak of the wave, as closely 


as could be measured. 

Voltage across the gap was recorded on the film. No change 
could be found in the cycles preceding the break. The voltage 
dropped quickly to zero when the break came, and by com¬ 
parison with the previous cycle it was evident that this drop 
started at the maximum point. Such is not the case when the 
needle gap or other electrodes are used above the corona point 
and in series with resistance. There is quite a disturbance due 

to the streamers before the break. ^ ^ 

I agree with Mr. Peek that it requires a certain amount oi 
time for the spark to take place, but I believe that with the 
spheres it will take place if the voltage reaches the cntical 
point and drops at a rate corresponding to the peak of a million- 
cycle wave. Certainly the unstable point has been reached and 
the electrostatic charge of the spheres can flow ^ through the 
spark just as quickly as it can flow back into the circuit, buen 
would not be the case with the progressive discharge of the needle 
gap, as the electrostatic charge would be expended in ionizing 

the air near the electrodes. ^ 

Percy H. Thomas: It seems to me with this sphere gap we 
have made quite a distinct advance in the measurement o 
alternating-current voltages. I want to two thou^M ^ 

the first is this: In view of the.relatively high capacity ot 
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gap itself, on account of the spherical form of terminal, compared 
to the needle-point terminals, a certain material charging current 
will flow to the terminals. If series resistance is used, as is 
usually the case with the gap, we cannot rely on the gap to take 
account of disturbances of all frequencies, because the resistance 
will cause a drop on high frequency on account of the charging 
current of the spheres. For waves of 60 cycles, or 120 or 133 
cycles, undoubtedly resistances can be introduced so small as 
not at all to interfere with the accuracy of the method, but with 
frequencies of 10,000 cycles or 100,000 cycles, I should say it 
would be necessary to be very careful to see that no resistance 
in series with the gap terminals was vitiating the results. 

One result of this condition is to cut out from the gap the 
effect of any accidental oscillations of very high frequency 
that may be superimposed on the alternating voltage, and if 
in testing a transformer, some little spark from the terminal 
somewhere sets up an oscillation, with spark-gap needle points, 
that oscillation will make the needle-points break down. With 
the sphere gap, using a large series resistance, I should expect 
the gap would pot show these little superimposed high-frequency 
oscillations. 

The second thought I wish to offer is that the sphere gaps 
can not always be safely used, except without series resistances, 
for determining the maximum voltage on high-frequency ex¬ 
periments, and even without series resistance, it could be used 
only where its capacity is small in regard to the capacity of the 
apparatus which is being tested. 

I want to take this opportunity to ask Mr. Peek some 
questions, with regard to the actual time required for the break¬ 
down of an air-gap. Suppose we apply instantly, a voltage 
to an air-gap four times as great as the voltage necessary to 
break it down, I would like to know if Mr. Peek can tell us how 
long it will take for the first flow of current to occur across the 
gap, assuming there is no inductance in the system other than 
the discharge gap. 

I would like also to have some statement of the experimental 
evidence on which the conclusion is based that there is a time- 
lag in the breakdown of an air gap. 

This is a very important and a very interesting matter, and 
it is a thing which keeps coming up—this matter of the lag of the 
spark gap at breakdown, and it is put forward as the explanation 
of a great many of our high-frequency phenomena. Personally 
I am open-minded on the subject. I have not been convinced, 
by any of the ex|)eriments I have so far seen or heard reported, 
of the existence of this lag as a material factor, and yet I am not 
sure that there is not such a thing. Are we not justified in con¬ 
cluding that, if there is a lag in the breakdown of an air-gap, 
it is only material for extremely high frequencies, less than a 
millionth of a second? Take, for example, the famous surges 
of Hertz, with Maxwellian electromagnetic waves. Hertz 
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explored with a small circle of wire having a small air-gap in it, 
and his discharge apparatus, if I am not mistaken, was small and 
of very high frequency. He had sparks across a small air-gap. 
If his air-gap must necessarily have considerable time to break 
down, it could not break down on frequencies the alternations 
of which are less than the time of breakdown, because the me¬ 
chanical force on the electron will alter in direction with, the 
alteration of the applied e.m.f. The air-gap was able to break 
down on the frequencies Hertz used, which were very, very 
high, and if this logic is sound, the range of spark lag must be 
much less than a million cycles per second. 

Paul M. Lincoln: The gaps which Hertz used in his experi¬ 
ments were extremely minute. I do not remember just what 
they were, but they were of the order of a few thousandths of 
an inch at the most, as I recall. As I see it, this breakdown of 
the air is a progressive action; particles of the air next to the ter¬ 
minals become ionized and they, by collision, ionize other parti¬ 
cles. That means, if I am correct, that the time of breakdown of 
the air-gap is a function of its length, so that the air-gap which 
Hertz used would break down many, many times quicker than 
the air-gaps described, for instance, in the paper read by Mr. 
Thomas *in December. 

C. Fortescue: In the first place, the condition of break¬ 
down through the insulator is entirely different from the con¬ 
dition of breakdown between two large spheres that are separated 
a distance less than their diameter. We might compare the 
operation of the small sphere or an insulator and the operation 
of the two large spheres which are separated less than their 'dia¬ 
meter, to the operation of an ordinary trigger of a gun and the 
operation of a hair trigger; the sphere gap being represented by 
the hair trigger. The very instant that the intensity at the 
surface of the sphere reaches a certain point the breakdown 
occurs. No energy is required to complete the rupture outside 
of that already stored in the electric field between the spheres. 
The distance the spark has to travel is a minimum, and the 

action is like that of a hair trigger. 

Mr. Thomas makes mention of the lagging of the spark, it 
may be safely said that the sphere gap is, in that respect, in¬ 
finitely superior to any other method of measuring the maximum 
voltage that has yet been suggested. In the case of the needle 
spark-gap, in order to produce breakdown, all the air surrounding 
the points has to be ionized. This means that there is an energy 
component in the e.m.f. between the points and the ^be 

corona which not only produces a lag of the actual e.m.f. at the 
point of breakdown but also causes a change in the wave form 
of the e.m.f. between the edges of the corona from that between 
the points. Thus in the needle spark-gap there is no doubt quite 
an appreciable lag for very high frequencies, but with the sphere 
spark-gaps as we have recommended them, I think that the 
lag, if such does exist, is extremely small. 
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As far as the small spheres are concerned, they produce 
just about the same action as needle-gaps. Wherever there 
is corona at breakdown there is bound to be a lag, because there 
must be enough energy in the oscillation to produce the corona 
before breakdown can take place, and where the energy has to 
be stored in the field there must necessarily be a time lag of the 
e.m.f. at the points of rupture. This is entirely eliminated 
where large spheres are used because then we have a condition 
of breakdown without corona. 

M. W. Franklin: I do not happen to call to mind now any 
definite researches bearing on the matter of the time required 
for the formation of a spark, and therefore I can only speak 
from a sort of integrated activity in reading and following such 
papers for the last ten or fifteen years. As I remember it, it is 
a definite, experimental fact that there is a time element in the 
formation of a spark, even in the case of a spark between two 
spheres, and that time must, I think, be reckoned in millionths 
of a second at the utmost. 

Furthermore, in regard to the suggestion that Mr. Thomas 
made, it does not at all follow that it requires even a millionth 
of a second for a spark to break down, that that spark gap cannot 
break down at ten million cycles. If you only consider that there 
may be a dozen c^^cles of e.m.f., each one causing a to and fro 
surging of the two electrons which happen to lie in the body, 
and that to and fro surging creates more electrons, until there 
is a cumulative effect, you can see that such a thing is possible 
from a half dozen cycles of enormously high frequency, and 
I do not think it poSvSible to argue, because the spark gap breaks 
down at 10,000,000 cycles, therefore the time lag must be less 
than a ten-millionth of a second. I am quite firmly of this 
opinion, not from a theoretical point of view, but merely as a 
result of having read nearly everything that has been published 
on the subject of discharge through gases during the last fifteen 
years, and I am sure Mr. Peek and those who have been working 
on the subject are justified in thinking of a time-lag as existing. 
I am quite sure, also, that that time must be extremely small, 
in the neighborhood, no doubt, of millionths of, a second, but 
I am also quite sure that the criterion suggested by Mr. Thomas 
would not be a proper criterion, even for forming an estimate of 
the extent of that time lag. 

Charles P. Steinmetz: A few years ago Mr. Hayden and 
myself made some rather extensive investigations on the dis¬ 
ruptive strength of air between spheres and needles, using im¬ 
pulses. The results of these investigations show a time lag, 
which was startlingly large, and measured not by microseconds, 
but by milliseconds, under the conditions of the experiments. 
Our conclusions, however, were that, (at least under our test 
conditions), it was not so much a time lag, as an energy lag; 
that the breakdown is not a question of time but a question of 
energy and that the time lag may vary with the rate of energy 
supplied, and be variable at the disruptive point. 
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That puts an entirely different phase on the question of high 
frequency. You may have millions of cycles and still no^ ap¬ 
preciable time lag, because as each successive half wave subsides, 
the next half wave continues. So it is quite likely that the phe¬ 
nomenon which we call the time lag, and which has been more or 
less elusively indicated in very numerous tests and observations, 
is merely the result of the obvious fact that it requires energy 
to break down air, and that energy must be supplied, and that 
the breakdown, therefore, must be compared to the amount 
of time necessary to bring that energy to the point of disruption. 

That leads us, howeverTto some interesting conclusions. ^ At the 
spark-gap between needle-points, the corona or brush discharge 
which appears is very extensive and affects an enormous volume 
of air. The amount of energy which is absorbed by the brush 
discharge is enormously large, very many times greater than the 
energy of electrostatic charge of large spheres, and experience 
seems to show that the time lag in discharging at very high 
voltages between needle points is^very many times greater, and 
that the energy of the current flowing into the needle points before 
the discharge, is also very much greater, than the energy or 
current absorbed by large spheres, and that also explains the 
superiority of spheres, provided they are used at such voltages 
as do not occasion corona. Under these conditions no energy 
is absorbed in the gradual breaking through of the air. ^ On the 
contrary, energy is statically stored in the spheres, and is avail¬ 
able to puncture the air. 

As regards our recent discovery that spheres are really better 
than needle-points, you must realize that that applies only within 
a certain range of voltage. Probably for low voltages, up' to 
20,000, the needle-gap will remain the standard, because the 
sphere gap at these low voltages is so small as to be inaccurate, 
owing to the fact that any arcing at the surface of that sphere, 
which is negligible in its effect at distances coi responding ^ to 
100,000 volts, is fatal and entirely changes the disruptive 
voltage when you come to 2000 or 3000 volts. 

That explains why in those early days where the range up to 
20,000 volts covered practically the entire important field of 
high voltages, when you carefully studied the relative advantages 
of the needle-gap and sphere gap in the early 90’s, the general 
consensus of opinion was that the needle-gap w^as the only one 
which could be considered, because it was definite and was ot 
a length which is measurable, ranging from 5 mm. to 20 mm. 
But that very advantage becomes a fatal disadvantage when 
you are dealing with a half million volts or more, and the needle- 
gap becomes many feet in length. > You then have to build a 
specially large structure to accomnaodate the spark-gap, and you 
have to dissipate so much energy in the corona, before you ge 
a discharge, that it requires very large apparatus, very large time 
lag, and a smaller energy oscillation which is not observable at 
all It is merely a question of the relative value of voltages, 
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whether the sphere-gap or needle-gap is preferable. At lower _ 
voltages we do not recommend changing from the needle-gap 
to the sphere-gapj but when you. come to voltages of such mag¬ 
nitude that the sphere gap is a measurable length, then the sphere 
gap is the more reliable and the more workable method. 

C. Fortescue : I think that Dr. Steinmetz has summed up the 
attitude of those who have recommended the spark-gap very 
thoroughly. There are one or two points in this spark-gap 
paper of ours that I want to call attention to; We say: “ The 
effects of atmospheric pressure and humidity have also had 
only a negligible effect on the break-down voltage.” I want 
to correct that statement and say that what we meant was this: 
that during the time we made the' tests the change in tempera¬ 
ture and atmospheric pressure was too small to produce an ap- 
"nrsciQ/lDlo effect • 

I would like to say a few words in regard to Mr. Layma,n’s 
experiment some years ago in which he found those discrepancies. 

I think the discrepancies were due to the fact that the spheres 
were so good; in other words, oscillations which take place in 
any commercial circuit will break down the sphere-gap, where 
they might not break down the needle-gap, and I think that is 
probably the cause of his discrepancies. We found when we 
had a circuit that was kept very steady, and carefully observed, 
that all the points were consistent throughout, but we happened 
to work part of the time on a circuit on which some cranes were 
operating, and every time a crane started oi stopped it produced 
a surge which would break down the spark-gap, and that was 
noted time and again, and pointed plainly to the fact that the 
slow surge set up by the starting current of the crane caused an 
oscillation which, at the peak of the wave, produced a superim¬ 
posed ripple which broke down the spark-gap. 

C. E. Skinner: I want to add that the very fact that the 
sphere gap does break down, due to these surges, is a distinct 
advantage in its use for measuring voltages where we are dealing 
with insulation, because it is these same surges which break 
down the insulation. 

Percy H. Thomas: I think that Dr. Steinmetz has put this 
thing in pretty nearly its true light. It does require energy 
to cause a discharge through air, but it seems to me reasonable 
if we can apply the requisite amount of energy in a very short 
time, no matter how short, we can get the discharge in that time. 
Taking that point of view, we have only to consider how much 
energy has to be put in and how quickly it can be supplied. 
As Dr. Steinmetz pointed out, the electrostatic charge on the 
sphere-gap does supply stored energy very close to the break¬ 
down point, and is thus able to maintain a difference of potential 
rigidly at that point. 

The amount of energy which it takes to start a discharge 
through the air, will I think, be found to be very small. The 
discharge is started by the velocity produced in the electrons. 
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and it does not take much time to start the cumulative liberation 
of more electrons. Furthermore, the time that it takes to pro¬ 
duce such motion must be extremely minute, since these very 
light bodies have to move only a very short distance. 

L. W. Chubb: Dr. Steinmetz has mentioned his experiments 
made to find out whether a single impulse of voltage would break 
the same air gap as a continuously applied voltage. The 
authors conclude that the break is a function of time, but I 
believe that the maximum peak of the impulse voltage was the 
true variable. I would like to ask Dr. Steinmetz whether this 
impulse voltage could not have been very much in error due to 
the flux lag, eddy currents in the core, and leakage reactance, 

in such a transient test. _ . . , 

Charles P. Steinmetz: I think I can explain that this phenorn- 
enon could not have been present, because whatever magnetic 
effect eddy currents in the iron can exert, would be exerted 
on the primary and secondary of the transformer simultaneously. 
The counter e.m.f. appears instantly^in the direct-current pri¬ 
mary supply by the closing of the switch, and therefore it must 
have appeared instantly in the case of the secondaryThe 
only source of error which might exist would be the distributed 
capacity of the secondary winding, and that can be calculated, 
but in these particular transformers we measured the distiibuted 
capacity, at least the magnitude of it, and so knew in which 
condition of test that effect was negligible; that is to say, neg¬ 
ligible within the errors of test, a matter of 10 per cent, more 

or less. 

Since that time we have repeated some of our tests and have 
taken an oscillogram of these waves, that is, these single impulses, 
and we employed so much more^ energy that you can, in the os¬ 
cillograms, see the effect of the initial rapid rising and tapenng 
of the impulses. We checked up that phenomenon, and 
there is some error, the error is of very small magnitude indeed. 

L. W. Chubb: I would also like to ask Dr. Steinmetz whether 
the sparking distances and size of terminal were such that they 

worked above the corona point? 

Charles P. Steinmetz: Most of them were above the corona 
point. Some of them, those with spheres, were below the corona 
point. At that time, which was^ before the investigation oi 
corona made with Mr. Peek, we did not specially register that, 
but my impression is that in previous cases we did observe marked 
corona, and previous to that we arranged the curve oi spaiking 
distances between the spheres, so it appears that at the circum¬ 
ferential condition, with very sharp and marked break m e 
characteristic of the disruptive strength curve, which is observ¬ 
able, that in the case of the sphere gap at that point the corona 
begins. I think corona has a material time-lag 
its energy-lag, but that phenomenon requires still turtner in¬ 
vestigation. We have started some investigations trying to 
study this form of corona, but have not proceeded far enougn 
yet to arrive at any satisfactory results. 
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J. B. Whitehead (by letter): There will be little dissent from 
the opinion of the authors that the needle-point air gap as at 
present described by the A.I.E.E. Standardization Rules is an 
inconsistent and unsatisfactory standard for voltage measure¬ 
ment. In support, however, of that much abused apparatus 
it may be pointed out that the standardization rules have appar¬ 
ently not taken proper account of the best information and study 
of the needle gap as a means of measurement of voltage. The 
instrument has been studied somewhat extensively by W. 
Weicker and his results published in the Electrotech. Zeitschrift 
in 1911. Without in the least advocating the needle gap as 
a standard, it may be pointed out that it has now been shown 
that the needle gap gives widely varying results below 60,000 
volts, but that above that figure under uniform external con¬ 
ditions the results are very constant, provided the angles _ of 
the points are chosen between 20 deg. and 100 deg. Sewing 
needles, therefore, if used in the spark gap introduce a source of 
error which it would be fairly easy to remove by stipulating a 
wider angle for the point. 

The use of the sphere gap was suggested by Alexander Russell 
in 1907 as a satisfactory arrangement for testing dielectric 
strength. In an earlier paper, referred to by the present authors, 
he attempted to reduce the formulas of Kirchhoff for evaluating 
the electric intensity between the spheres. In this way he aimed 
to present readji methods for calculating the voltage at which a 
given sphere gap would break down. 

He also worked out a number of cases from the simpler though 
still somewhat unwieldy expressions and presented them in the 
form of a table for reference. Subsequratly Russell’s discussion 
and results were attacked by de Kowalski and Rappel in an article 
inthePhilosophical Magazine for 1909, in which they presented a 
number of careful measurements with alternating voltages. They 
used spheres up to 30 cm. diameter but did not carry the width 
of gap above 2 cm. Russell has presented two other papers 
dealing with the sphere gap to the Physical Society of London, 
which have been presented in the Proceedings of that Society 
for 1911. The result of the discussion so far is that there is 
considerable doubt as to whether the electrical intensity within 
the sphere gap may be accurately calculated and the fact that 
measurements of different observers show a rather wide discrep¬ 
ancy. 

The authors have not in my opinion strengthened the case 
for the sphere gap. They have made an important contribution 
to the experimental knowledge of this instrument, but their 
paper hardly presents a sufficiency of data to warrant the claim 
that the sphere gap should be used as a standard of measurement. 
I wish to express my interest and admiration for the ingenious 
method they have adopted for derirdng the maximum value 
of voltage. 

In offering my few criticisms I trust that the authors will 
realize that they are due only to my conviction that the sphere 
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gap presents almost, if not quite, the same limitations as the 
spark gap. First, while admitting possible influences of pressure, 
temperature and moisture, the authors present no .data showing 
the magnitude of the influence or the absence of influence of 
any one of them. Second, the influence of proximity of extra¬ 
neous objects is granted by the authors and suggestion made of 
various screens and future measurements to study this influence. 
Third, little if any statement is made of the degree of accuracy 
with which the observations may be repeated. In fact in this 
connection the single values as given in the tables show dis¬ 
crepancies in many cases of an order of magnitude of from 1.5 
to 2.5 per cent; e.g. with the 25-cm. spheres for the gaps of 4 
cm. and 11 cm., for the 37.5-cm. spheres the gap at 5 cm., 
and with the 50-cm. spheres the gaps at 8 cm. and 12 cm. have 
been selected without any close scrutiny of these tables. ^Al¬ 
though the range in which the authors’ observations coincides 
with those of de Kowalski and Rappel is very narrow,_ there 
is a considerable discrepancy in the values obtained.; e g. for 
gaps of 1.35 and 1,23 cm. and 30-cm. spheres the results of the 
latter experimenters show 37.5 and 34.6 kilovolts respectively. 
The present authors also fail to interpret the symbols at the tops 
of their tables. It would be interesting also.to know by what 
method they arrive at the figures of electric intensity as given 
in Fig. 4. 

The principal objection to both the needle gap and the sphere 
gap in my opinion lies in the fact that they do not take advantage 
directly of natural constants. It has been amply shown now 
that the electric strength of air depends markedly on the dis¬ 
tribution of electric intensity in relation to the volume of air. 
For this reason it has heretofore proved impossible to present 
a certain method for calculating length of a needle or sphere 
gap to break down at a definite value of voltage. ^ On the other 
hand, the use of the appearance of corona on the interior of two 
concentric cylinders obeys a law upon which close agreement now 
obtains among many observers. The influences of presstue, 
temperature, moisture have also been studied with resulting 
good agreement. It is therefore possible to write down at once 
the dimensions of a concentric-cylinder measuring apparatus 
which under given conditions of temperature and pressure will 
develop breakdown at the surface of the inner conductor at 
a given voltage. The objections to this method are the diffi¬ 
culties of observing the point at which corona starts, and the 
necessity of changing the inside cylinder for different voltages. 
The first of these objections is not a serious one and it^ is 
my hope soon to! present to the Institute a paper describing 
the adaptation of the above principle as a means of measuring 
voltage. For over two months daily observations have shpwn 
a consistency under widely varying atmospheric conditions to 
within less than 1 per cent. 

F. M. Farmer and E. D. Doyle (by letter): This proposal to 
measure the deviation of the wave forin of an alternator from a 
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pure sine wave by means of condenser reactance appears to be 
so simple and practical that one wonders why it has not been 
suggested before. The present Institute standard is indeed 
unsatisfactory, as it not only does not penalize the harmonics 
in proportion to their undesirability but is cumbersome and ex¬ 
pensive to apply. ^ . 

The reason for using a, large inductive reactance to determine 

the standard value is not apparent. It would obviously seem 


TABLE I 

(a) Measurements on a badly distorted wave without voltage transformers. 


Test 

No. 


Capacity 

E.m.f. 

Current 

microfarads 

volts 

milliamperes 


Distortion ratio 


Ammeter—Weston 7.5 volt dynamometer type voltmeter No. 3201. 
Resistance 55 ohms, inductance 19 millihenries. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


1 

2 

3 

4 


1.9.595 

107.2 

8.13 

1.007 

122.9 

8.0 

1.007 

114.8 

9.04 

1.007 

129.4 

11.47 


1.026 

I. 7 I 5 

2.073 

2.335 


Ammeter—Weston 7.5 volt dynamometer type_voltmeter No. 6776 
Resistance ,93 ohms, inductance 19 millihenries. 


1.007 

0.6033 

0.6033 

0.6033 


107.0 

122.1 

114.5 

129.4 


41.4 

47.4 
53.9 
69.1 


l.Ols 

1.70^ 

2.07o 

2.34* 


Ammeter—Weston soft iron type milliammeter No. 435, 74 milliamperes. 
Resistance 101 ohms, inductance 292 millihenries. 

1.05o 
1.948 
3.32 
3,38.2 

(b) Measurements on a badly distorted wave with voltage transformers. 

Voltage stepped up and stepped down with two 6600-110 volt, 200-watt voltage trans¬ 
formers. Ammeter, Weston voltmeter No. 677b. 


1 

1.007 

106.7 

42.8 

2 

0.4541 

122.1 

40.7 

3 

0.454i 

144.5 

65.1 

4 

0.454i 

128.7 

74.6 


1 

2 

3 

4 


0.6033 

O.eOSg 

0.6033 

0.6033 


105.2 

120.6 

112.3 

126.1 


24.3 
46.9 
53.2 

67.4 


I.OI4 

1.706 

2.08.> 

2.34i 


Voltage stepped up and stepped down with t-wo 2200-110 volt, 50-watt voltage transformers. 

Ammeter, Weston voltmeter No. 6776. 

I.OI 7 . 

I. 7 O 7 
2.096 
2.363 


1 

1.007 

109.0 

42.1 

2 

0.6033 

123.9 

48.1 

3 

0.6033 

117.1 

55.8 

4 

0.6033 

130.4 

70.1 


Test No. 1, fundamental only, (60 cycles). 

Test No. 2, fundamental with 53.5 per cent third harmonic. 

Test No. 3. fundamental with 37.5 per cent fifth harmonic. 

Test No. 4. fundamental with 53.5 percent third harmonic and 37.7 per cent fifth harmonic. 


more simple to use a condenser of known capacity, in which case 
the sine wave reactance is of course simply = The 

O CO 

distortion ratio would be obtained by the simple measurement 
of the condenser reactance on the distorted wave. 

As the convenience of the application of any new standard 
is of great importance, it occiurred to the writers that some figures 
taken in actual measurements would be of value, since Mr. 
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Davis has not given any figures indicating the magnitude of the 
quantities with which he had to deal in obtaining the values that 
he gives in his paper. Furthermore, two questions arise in the 
application of this method which made it desirable to make some 
tests. First, is it practicable, in order to avoid the use of large 
condensers, to use ammeters of small range without introducing 
too much resistance and inductance in series with the condenser? 
Second, can the distortion of high-voltage machines be measured 
l:)y using small capacity (voltage) transformers? 


TABLE II 

(a) Measurements on a moderately distorted wave without voltage transformers. 
Current measured with Weston voltmeter No. 6776. 


Test 

No. 

Capacity 

microfarads 

E.m.f. 

volts 

Current 

milliamperes 

Distortic 

By , 

calculation* 

m ratios 

By 

measurement 

1 

1.007 

119.5 

47.5 

1.042 

1.046 

<> 

1.007 

118.7 

51.4 

l.lla 

1.134 

2 

1.007 

120.2 

53.5 

1.152 

1.172 


(h) Measurements on a moderately distorted wave with voltage transformers. Current 

measured with We.ston voltmeter No. 6776. 


Test 
No. I 

Capfpity 
microfarads | 

E.m.f. 

volts 

Current 
i milliamperes 

Distortion ratios 

By _ 1 

1 calculation* 

1 

By 

measurement 

1-— 

Voltage 

1 

iMf 

2 

1 ^ ^ 

stepped up am 

1.007 

1.007 

1.007 

1 

1 down with tw 

116.4 

116.4 

116.8 

1.. 

0 2200-110-volt, 

46.4 

50.2 

52.1 

1 

50-watt, voltai 

1.042 

l.lls 

1.162 

ge transformers. 

1.04,, 

l.lSc 

1.172 


'rest No. 1, fundamental with 10.2 per cent third harmonic. 

I'cst No. 2, fundamental with U).2 per cent hfth harmonic, 

Test No. 2. fundamental with 10.2 per cent third harmonic and 10.2 per 


cent fifth harmonic. 


NOTE: " Calculated ” values of distortion ratio obtained as follows: 
For fundamental wave R = l.OOby definition. 

Fcjr distorted wave, 


R 





whtu’e El, E^, Eft, are mean effective voltages of fundamental, third harmonic and fifth 

assumed. Oscillograph tests of the charging current of ahcondenser showed 

the fundamental is not a perfect sine. 


TfibUis I and II show results of tests made at the Electrical Test¬ 
ing Laboratories with various distorted, waves with and without 
voltage transformers. A high-grade subdivided _ ™ca con¬ 
denser was used and the current was measured with ditterent 

types of ammeters. . 

Thc.se results lead to the following conclusions:^ 

1 As is to be expected, milliammeters of the soft iron vane type 
have too much inductance. The inductive reactance becomes 
appreciable, so that the voltage across the condenser is no longer 
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equal to the generator voltage. Therefore, in order to use an 
ammeter of this type it should not be less than 250 milliamperes 
in range and suitable indications on such an instrument would 
require about 10 or 12 microfarads capacity at 25 cycles.^ 

2. Voltage transformers of as smah as 50 watts capacity can 
be used for stepping down the voltage without introducing an 
objectionable error. 

3. All that appears to be necessary to obtain the distortion 
ratio of any machine as defined in the proposed definition is a 
standardized subdivided mica condenser of one or two micro¬ 
farads capacity, a 100-milliampere ammeter with low inductance 
such as a dynamometer or hot wire instrument, a voltmeter of 
any standard type, a standard voltage transformer and a speed 
counter. The condenser should obviously be a high-grade one 
in which the phase angle is within a very few minutes of 90 deg. 

Charles P. Steinmetz: The purpose of Mr. Davis’s paper 
is to recommend the establishment of a wave standard which 
shall be based on the distortion ratio; that is, on the ratio of 
the current taken by a condenser with the distorted wave and 
the current which the same condenser would take with a sine 
wave. Mr. Davis’s paper also suggests a method of obtaining 
the distortion ratio, where the alternator is not accessible. 
This condition exists when you are considering a commercial 
circuit, as, for instance, in my laboratory. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances it is not always practicable to determine the exact 
frequency. You can use the same wave with the^ same fre¬ 
quency, smoothing out the higher harmonics by high inductance. 
The natural way, where you have a generator available, would 
be to measure capacity with a condenser and have the capacity 
exactly known, and measure the current input at measured 
voltage, and also measure the frequency. 

Naturally, what we are interested in is the voltage wave as it 
exists during all conditions of operation, not only at full load, 
but at no-load. Thus it would be very nice to standardize and 
specify that the voltage should be taken at no-load as well as at 
full load, and, more particularly, at condenser load, where the 
distortion is probably greatest. The only trouble is that we have 
already spent much time in the discussion of “equivalent” 
loads and it will be agreed that the subject presents grave diffi¬ 
culties. You see the importance of specifying a wave test at 
full non-inductive load and at full condenser load, where we are 
disbussing means of getting equivalent load tests and equivalent 
heat tests. Even though we may know the condition which 
we should desire, we cannot load the generator, because we do 
not have the power available. Zero power factor load naturally 
does not mean anything here, because while it may be leading 
current it is not a condenser load, and does not exaggerate the 
harmonics. Thus the only practical solution seems to consist 
iix assuming that the different harmonics which appear under 
load, would probably be there at no-load, and wordd show the 
distortion ratio of the no-load wave. It might be exaggerated 
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at full load, especially condenser load, but we merely make al¬ 
lowance for that by specifying a low enough distortion ratio. 

The fact is that the only additional harmonics which should 
appear under load are probably those resulting from the field 
distortion. Field distortion is the effect of non-inductive load. 
We do not much care for the harmonics, because a non-inductive 
load is equivalent to a resistance load, where the current follows 
the energy wave, and whatever distortion the voltage wave may 
have it would not have any serious efiect. The case where 
harmonics are apt to be objectionable is mainly where the load 
is such as to exaggerate them, condenser load, and in that case 
the armature reaction is not distortional, but magnetizing, 
and therefore it is not practical to introduce additional har¬ 
monics. We thus see that we can get from the no-load test 
some good indication of the wave shape which we will need in 
practise. This appears to be the only test which is practically 
feasible. 

B. G. Lamme: Mr. Foster’s paper shows a great number of 
wave forms of different generators. Apparently one object of 
the paper is to show what variations seem to be permissible in 
good practise. It is a fact that many alternators working today 
without any trouble whatever, have what appear to be very 
bad wave forms. It is only in special cases that wave forms 
give any particular trouble, and sometimes the cause of the 
trouble does not really lie in the machine itself, but the bad 
wave form in connection with external conditions may result 
in disturbances in the system. 

It is an old, well-known fact that any symmetrical wave form 
can be split up into a fundamental and harmonics of the odd 
order. A wave form obtained by means of the oscillograph may 
show us by analysis what harmonic is sufficiently large to cause 
disturbance, but it does not show us how to eliminate the har¬ 
monic. There are some suggestions in Mr. Foster’s paper as 
to how this can be, done by distributing the windings differently, 
or by differently shaping the poles. ^ However, shaping the poles 
by blindly cutting off what one thinks should cure the trouble, 
is a dangerous proceeding, as this might result in exaggerating 
the very harmonic that it is desired to eliminate. In order to 
shape the poles to obtain the desired result, it is necessary to 
predetermine the diagram representing the field flux distribution, 
that is, the field form; and from the study of this and its relations 
to the e.m.f. wave, one can determine pretty definitely just what 
change is necessary to eliminate any particular harmonic. 

I note that Mr. Foster mentions a hunting tooth to eliminate 
harmonics. I wish to call attention, however, to ^ the ^ fact 
that with a polyphase machine, one should be careful in using a 
hunting tooth, or an exact symmetry of phases will not be ob¬ 
tained. In three-phase machines, three hunting teeth should 
be used in order to obtain symmetry. One hunting tooth will 
not give the desired result. 
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A. E. Kennelly: In regard to Mr. Davis’s paper, the plan 
presented therein seems to be a great advance over that offered 
in the existing Institute rule for determining wave form. The 
existing rule calls for determining the wave shape, then deter¬ 
mining the corresponding equivalent wave shape, superim¬ 
posing the two and measuring the greatest difference. That 
is a tedious operation which involves a considerable amount of 
personal equation. This proposed plan seems much more defin¬ 
ite, more easily accomplished, and much more simple. It is, 
however, as has been before suggested by Dr. Steinmetz, a 
little indefinite in that it calls for the measurement of reactance 
in a condenser, and that suggests measuring the length of a 
bar, by measuring the volume of the cubical bulk whose side 
was the length of this bar. Would not it coyer all the purposes 
Mr. Davis has in mind, if we were to define simply the distortion 
ratio of a voltage wave, as the ratio of the current produced by 
that voltage in a condenser to the current supplied in the same 
condenser from the sinusoidal e.m.f. of the same root-mean- 
square value? That definition would call for a standard conden¬ 
ser of specified dimensions, perhaps a standard frequency meter, 
a standard voltmeter, and a standard ammeter. By these 
instruments the measurements could be made without involving 
the definition of reactance in certain condensers. 

M. G. Lloyd: Most of us are agreed that the present rule 
defining the limit of tolerance to depaiture from the sine form 
of wave is unsatisfactory, and Mr. Davis has given a possible 
substitute for it. All three papers point out that the present 
rule does not sufficiently penalize the higher harmonics under 
certain practical cases, such as the charging current on a tmns- 
mission line. There are other cases, also, where the higher 
harmonics have greater importance than the rule gives to them, 
as, for instance, in eddy-current effects where they are large 
enough to make ripples in the flux wave. In other cases, how¬ 
ever, it is not the higher harmonics which are most objectionable. 
In the case of hysteresis loss the lower harmonics are more detri¬ 
mental than the higher harmonics, if compared on the basis of 
their equivalent value, as given by Mr. Davis’s rule, that is, 
assuming them in inverse proportion to the order of the harmonic. 
It must be obvious then that in some cases this distortion-factor 
is a desirable criterion, while in other cases some other property 
of the wave is of greater importance, such as a form-factor; and 
in still other cases, perhaps an amplitude-factor or crest-factor. 

While I am hardly ready to indorse the suggestion of Mr. 
Davis, it does seem better than the present rule. If the dis¬ 
tortion-factor is to be made the measure of sinuosity, I should 
like to make the suggestion that the limit of tolerance suggested 
by Mr. Davis be cut down. I think he is entirely too liberal 
in defining what we shall accept as sufficiently close to a sine 
wave, or what may be called a conventional sine wave. To 
illustrate this I have computed the values in the accompanying 
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table, applying this limit of tolerance to the single case of hyster¬ 
esis loss, such as would occur in the core of a transformer, since 
this is one of the practical cases to be considered in weighing 
the effect of departure of the wave from the sine shape. 

In this table the percentage variation in hysteresis loss is 
given for the case of a single harmonic (a frequency three or 
five times that of the fundamental) for the two extreme cases 
where the phase angle is such as to produce the greatest increase 
and the greatest decrease in the wattage. The last column in 
the table gives the range in hysteresis values possible for the case 
of the third or fifth harmonic and the particular values of dis¬ 
tortion ratio indicated. 


CHANGE IN HYSTERESIS FOR THIRD AND FIFTH HARMONIC HAVING 
EXTREME VALUES OF PHASE ANGLES—FOR GIVEN DISTORTION 

RATIO 


Distortion 

ratio 

a 

Order of 
harmonic 

a/n 

Increase 

in 

per cent 

Decrease 

in 

per cent 

Range in value 
possible, 
per cent 

1.05 

0.342 

3 

0.114 

5.0 

6.7 

11.7 



5 

0.068 

1.6 

2.6 

4.2 

1.10 

0.493 

3 

0.1 4 

6.5 

10.8 

17.3 



5 

0.099 

2.2 

4.0 

6.2 

1.15 

0.615 

3 

0.205 

7.5 

13.5 

21.0 



5 

0.123 

2.7 

5.3 

8.0 


It is seen from this table that if we allow a distortion ratio 
of 1.15 it is possible, with the third harmonic alone present, 
to have a hysteresis loss differing 13.5 per cent from^ the value 
with a sine wave, and in the case of the fifth harmonic the ^diff¬ 
erence may be 5.3 per cent. The possible range in value is 21 
per cent for the third harmonic, and eight per cent for the 
fifth harmonic. Even with a distortion ratio of only 1.10, the 
range for the third harmonic is 17.3 and for the fifth harmonic, 

6 2 *^ 

* The table illustrates that in the case of hysteresis it is the 
lower harmonics that are most objectionable, and it also illus¬ 
trates, in my opinion, that the permissible allowance suggested 
by Mr. Davis is too great to come under the definition of a sme 
wave. If we vshould make a distortion ratio of 1.05 the limit oi 
tolerance in a sine wave, it will be seen that the rai^e in the value 
of hysteresis possible with a third harmonic is 11.7 per cent, it 
consequently seems desirable to me to limit the conventional 

sine wave to this value. . 

In adopting such a limit it is not a question of choosing 

figure which will bring the best generators or other apparatus 
within the limit, for it is not necessary that a good machine e 
considered as giving an approximately sinusoidal wave, i o 
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cut down the limit merely means that instead of being able 
to say that a certain generator gives a sine wave within the limits 
of the Standardization Rules we should have to say that it ex¬ 
ceeds the limit by — per cent. The only reason I see given by 
Mr. Davis for such a wide latitude for distortion ratio is the fact 
that the average for 22 commercial alternators was 1.135. In my 
opinion the object in defining a sine wave should not be to make 
the average commercial alternator meet the definition. 

While on three-phase circuits the third harmonic does not 
appear and the range in hysteresis value with the fifth harmonic 
would not be greater than eight per cent with a distortion ratio 
of 1.15, we should bear in mind that our definitions are not to 
be confined in use to the most common commercial conditions, 
but must be applicable to any case that may arise. 

L. W. Chubb : Dr. Lloyd has covered about what I was going 
to say in regard to the low harmonics. 

I think that it is a mistake to set a new standard of wave shape 
which penalizes the higher harmonics, in order to reduce trans¬ 
mission troubles, and disregards the low harmonic distortions 
which affect iron losses and in some cases prevent satisfactory 
parallel operation. 

The paper starts with three objections to the present speci¬ 
fication, which are not valid if the tester knows how to take 
wave-shapes and check them up according to the present speci¬ 
fications. 

In answer to the first I would say that any maker of machines 
under a wave shape specification should have an oscillograph 
available. The oscillogram of the voltage wave can profitably 
be used for record, and to check the design, as well as to show 
that it meets the specification. 

I object to the second objection because it is not necessary 
to measure any ordinates to obtain the equivalent sine wave. 
This I will show later. 

I object to the third objection because no trial calculations 
are necessary to determine the position of minimum maximum 
deviation, nor is it necessary to plot any curves except to draw 
a circle of a certain diameter with ordinary compasses. 

Suppose the wave shape in question is a polar curve. Its 
area which is proportional to the root-mean-square value can 
readily be measured with a planimeter and the equivalent sine 
represented by a circle of the same area. This circle, drawn on 
a piece of thin or transparent paper, should be placed over the 
polar curve of the wave in question and a needle should be driven 
through a point on the circumference of the circle placed over the 
pole of the other curve. The small piece of paper is then to 
be moved around the needle as a pivot until the minimum maxi¬ 
mum deviation between the two curves measured on a radius 
vector is obtained. This difference, expressed in per cent of the 
diameter of the circle, is the final result. 

The polar curve can be obtained by a special mechanical 
tracing table if the original record has been taken in rectangular 
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co-ordinates. But it is better to take the picture in polar form 
at once by revolving a celluloid disk film at synchronous speed 
in front of the slit of the oscillograph. The latter method, of 
course, eliminates the tracing operation, which is apt to introduce 
error. 

The new wave shape standard proposed by Mr. Davis and the 
test method to be used give the designing engineer no idea of the 
resulting wave. All he will know is whether his machine meets 
a certain ratio. If his machine fails to show the specified ratio 
he will want to know why, and what can be done to reduce the 
harmonic distortions. If an oscillogram of the wave is taken, 
all of the necessary information can readily be obtained and a 
permanent record of the wave can be kept on file for future 
reference. 

Mr. Lamnie forgot to mention one source of quite serious 
harmonic distortion—that which is caused by the total flux 
pulsation in the machine. 

If the number of teeth is divisible by the number of poles, 
there is a pulsation of the air gap reluctance under each pole, 
and as these pulsations will all be in phase, the total flux in the 
machine will pulsate, and cause decided ripples in the voltage 
wave. If the teeth per pole is an even number, this ripple will be 
composed, of the odd harmonics next above and below this even 
component. In other cases it may be of tooth frequency or 
composed of the two odd components on each side of double 
tooth frequency. 

Except for these tooth pulsations the wave shapes of machines 
can be quite accurately obtained from the designer’s plot of the 
field form. 

We find that the most satisfactory way to examine the wave 
shape of a generator is to take the oscillogram and find out not 
only how much distortion there is, but where the distortion is 
and what the cause is. 

Oscillograms can profitably be taken and analyzed in all cases 
in which there is any question regarding the wave shape. 

Good wave-shape design is a matter of evolution. Improve¬ 
ment comes from the study of the actual waves of the machines. 

Accurate harmonic analysis can be made by taking the os¬ 
cillogram on a disk film run at synchronous speed, printing it 
on a zinc disk, etching the line into the disk and placing this 
etched record on the table of a mechanical harmonic analyzer, 
and turning a crank. We have recently made up such apparatus 
and can analyze a wave in a few minutes, directly from the 
oscillogram and without any manual tracing. ^ ^ 

The present specification does not sufficiently limit the high 
harmonics. The proposed standard will more than correct this 
fault, but allows too much latitude for the low-frequency com¬ 
ponents and takes no account of the phase relation of these low 
components. 

This method of analysis is more applicable to the examination 
of wave shapes on finished machines, but can be applied in design» 
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before the machine is built, if the designer wishes to go to the 
trouble of analyzing his field form and adding this result trigo¬ 
nometrically according to his chording and winding. This 
latter method has not been found practical, but has some advan¬ 
tages over the method of predicting the wave shape by adding 
the field forms at a finite number of ordinates. 

Comfort A. Adams: In regard to the pulsations of fiux which 
have been mentioned, there are two varieties due to tooth varia¬ 
tions of reluctance in the magnetic circuit. One affects the 
conductors in between the poles and puts kinks into the steep 
part of the wave. This does not affect the conductors under 
the center of the pole, or produce kinks in the peak of the wave. 
The other is a variation of fiux distribution rather than a pul¬ 
sation of fiux in the whole magnetic circuit. It is sometimes 
called the fiux swing, and affects the conductors under the 
center of the pole. It thus puts kinks into the peak of 
the wave. These two sets of kinks are of the same fre¬ 
quency and may both occur in the same machine, but they 
are not generally in the same phase, consequently it may appear, 
in counting the kinks in a wave, that you have an even number 
of kinks, but in analyzing these you will find that they actually 
produce odd harmonics in the theoretical sense of the term. 
The reason for this is that each set of kinks constitutes a tapering- 
even harmonic which when analyzed gives two odd harmonics, 
one of the next higher order and one of the next lower order. 

However, as Mr. Lamme has said, in the vast majority of 
turbo-alternators, as well as in many other machines, the air- 
gap is so long in proportion to the slot opening, that these pul¬ 
sations are not appreciable. 

Also, if it is desired to eliminate this effect, it is a simple matter 
to do so, by having a fractional number of teeth per pole. It 
has been shown in Mr. Foster’s paper that such a change actually 
eliminates the harmonics in question. 

The reason for this is very simple, namely, that in this 
case the several conductor belts of a given phase are not 
located in exactly the same position with respect to the poles 
under which they happen to be at the instant under consideration. 
It can be easily shown that a fractional number of slots per pole 
per phase is equivalent to a much larger number of slots per pole 
per phase as far as the wave shape is concerned, e.g., li slots per 
pole per phase is practically equivalent to 5 slots per pole per 
phase, 4| to 17 and so on. It is thus a simple matter to wipe 
out all tooth kinks, even when the gap is short and the available 
number of slots small. 

Mr. Chubb has pointed out a method of computing the har¬ 
monics of the e.m.f. wave from the analysis of the flux distribu¬ 
tion curve. Much time may be saved in this method by making 
use of carefully computed tables which will be found in a paper^ 
which I read before the Institute on the subject oi Electromotive 
Force Wave-Shape in Alternators, nearly four years ago. _ 

--^A. I. E. E. Trans., XXVII II, p. 1053. 
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It would seem therefore that there is little excuse for building 
alternators which do not conform more closely to the sine wave 
than suggested by Mr. Davis. On the other hand, it should be 
remembered that the object of a rule of this sort is, simply to set 
an upper limit for general purposes, and not to write specifica¬ 
tions for the consulting engineer. If the case requires a closer 
conformity to a sine wave, it can be so stated in the specifications. 
Even some other form of test, such as an oscillogram, may be 
specified, where more information is desired. The important 
consideration in connection with the Standardization Rules, 
is to have a simple definition of wave form deviation which can 
be applied by a simple test, and which will be as nearly as possible 
a measure of the undesirability of the. deviation. 

In the case of multi-circuit windings, it is important that 
the circuits connected in parallel should be of the same phase and 
wave shape; but this is not alvv^ays posvsible with a single^hunting 
tooth, as Mr. Lamme has pointed out. It is possible in many 
cases, however, with a fractional number of slots^per pole per 
phase. 

It is entirely possible so to design an alternator that its no- 
load wave shape will approach the sinusoidal as closely as it ^ can 
be measured by any method; and so that it will substantially 
maintain that wave shape under all conditions of load, single¬ 
phase or polyphase, barring the effect of an excessive current 
distortion produced externally to the alternator, which absorbs 
an e.m.f., which, subtracted from a sinusoidal generated e.m.f. 
wave, leaves at the terminals a slight distortion. 

Paul M. Lincoln: I want to call the attention of the Com¬ 
mittee to a piece of constructive criticism in Mr. Davis’s paper. 
Here is a proposed method of judging wave shape, which I think 
is a distinct advance on what we had before. It is a method of 
measuring wave shapes, which takes cognizance of the higher 
harmonics and penalizes them in the order of those harmonics. 
That is a feature in the determination of wave shape which we 
have not had heretofore, and which is a very valuable thing to 

have. 

Some critics have expressed the fear that this allowable lati¬ 
tude given by the proposed factor 1.15 is too large. ^ I am not 
prepared to express a definite opinion on the exact size of that 
factor; it may be that further investigation will make it desirable 
to make some slight modification in its exact value. In this 
connection we might cite the table appearing in this paper, in 
which 22 machines are listed. Of these 22 machines three 
have a form factor above the suggested limit, 1.15. If this list 
of machines is typical of the ordinary run of machines that come 
along, I think the rejection of 15 per cent of them indicates 

we have a fairly close limit, i ^ i j 

Another fear has been expressed, namely, that the latitude 

allowed in the lower harmonics is so great as to make a variation 
in form factor which may give rise to considerable variations in 
the iron losses of transformers. The one which has been stated 
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particularly, is the variation in the third harmonic. So far as 
the third harmonics go, I think we can forget them, because there 
are practically no third harmonics. In dealing with three-phase 
circuits we do not get third harmonics in the circuit from one 
terminal to another. They cannot appear in those circuits, 
and since practically everything is three-phase, we are reason¬ 
ably safe in neglecting the effects of third harmonics. There¬ 
fore, the fifth harmonic will be the first one which comes in 
to affect the form factor, and the fifth harmonic, entering to 
the maximum extent it can under this rule, will not have a very 
large effect on the iron losses of transformers. 

Charles P, Steinmetz: The determination of the wave shape 
by an oscillogram, the resolution and separation of the higher 
harmonics, the study of their origin and their elimination, for 
giving the designer data by which to design machines of good 
wave shape, is one thing. But to provide a specification to de¬ 
termine by some simple test whether an actual machine will 
operate satisfactorily in commercial service, and therefore is 
acceptable, is quite another thing. 

The paper deals with the latter consideration. It does not 
deal with the study of wave shape for the purpose of obtaining 
the sort of information required by designing engineers. That we 
have to consider. With regard to the discrimination against 
higher harmonics, as far as I can remember at the present time, 
the only condition under which harmonics of the wave are harm¬ 
ful in an electric circuit, is in the case of transmission lines and 
underground cable systems, that is, in their relation to the 
capacity of the circuits, and there the harmonic is approxi¬ 
mately proportioned to the frequency. Consequently the pro¬ 
posed new standard provides an appropriate criterion. It is 
not correct to say that the lower harmonics are harmful regarding 
hysteresis losses. It is not the harmonics there, but the crest 
value of the voltage wave, which is of significance. That, how¬ 
ever, is not determined by the wave shape specification to within 
10 per cent for the sine shape alluded to. That may mean a 
peaked wave or a flat-topped wave, and between the two the 
difference in core loss is about 36 per cent. So you see that is 
another question, which is not dealt with in the wave shape speci¬ 
fication. 

In regard to latitude, the old rules specify that the deviation 
shall not exceed 10 per cent from the sine shape. It appears 
to me that to obtain an equivalent with the new specification, 
we would have to take at random a large number of machines, see 
how large a percentage of them fall outside the former specifi¬ 
cation, and ascertain on the new basis the limitations which 
would result in approximately the same percentage of machines 
falling outside of the specification. That would give you the 
equivalent. Then we may consider whether we are ready now 
to draw the lines closer, make more rigid specifications, and ■ 
either say (in the terms of the old rule) that the machines must 
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be within 5 per cent of sine wave, or, (in the terms of the new 
rule), that the distortion factor must not exceed 1.10. That, 
however, is entirely aside from the question of the suitable speci¬ 
fication for determining the divStortion factor. 

Charles F. Scott: It seems to me, repeating what others 
have said, that the means herein given of having a simple practi¬ 
cal determination of the variations from sine wave, is an admirable 
one. However, there may be a case in which machines which 
may fall within the limitations of the paper may have differences 
of importance. This test does not indicate whether a single 
harmonic may catise the limit to be nearly reached, or whether 
it may be a combination in minor degree of several harmonics. 
Idle question then may arise whether the objectionable result of 
v^ariation from the sine wave may not come from the preeminence 
of some particular harmonic: For example, one thing in which 
harmonics may be objectionable is in the induction caused in 
other circuits. Suppose induction is caused in a telephone 
circuit. If the harmonic be near the fundamental, say the 
fifth, it may be too low to cause a disturbance. If it be a high 
harmonic, several times that frequency, such as the eleventh 
or thirteenth or higher, then if this permissible limit is nearly 
reached by the predominance of one high harmonic, a disturbance 
may result whicli might not have occurred if the harmonics had 
distributed throughout the whole range. I bring this point 
up to illustrate that while the specification is good as far as 
it goes, there may be cases wliere it does not cover everything. 

L. T. Robinson: Some have urged objections against this 
method , because it jqqiarently is more complicated than it would 
be to take the Ccilibrated condenser. I think the proposed 
method is all right; it makes use of the voltmeter and ammeter, 
things we arc familiar with, and which we know have a certain 
degree of permanence, as against a condenser which may be 
])ermanent to a certain extent, but I do not believe is in the 
same class as the instruments. Therefore, it is not a compli¬ 
cation, but a matter of simplicity. 

M. G. Lloyd : I agree wdth Dr. vStcinmetz that it is not a 
question of whether the departure from the sine wave is harmful 
or not. In the case of core loss it may be either harmful or bene- 
fic‘i(il, depending upon the phase of the harmonic. It is a ques¬ 
tion of how close the wave must be to a true sine wave. If 


you specify for a transformer a certain core loss, are you satisfied 
to come within 13.5 f)er cent or even five per cent of the value 
},'ou would have with the sine wave? 

Taylor Reed : The measurement of wave records is assumed, 
or authorized by implication, in the Standardization Rules, 
wh(U"e a deviation from sine w^ave of 10 per cent is designated as 
ordinarily permissible (79, 80, Se-j). Method and apparatus 
for determining the. deviation, as defined and limited, properly 
come in for consideration. In measurement of wave records 
at the present time practise is probably very diverse, and it is 
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desirable that the measures should be adequate and that those 
who use them should have a proper imderstandiiig of their degree 
of reliability and accuracy. 

The condenser charging current referred to prominently in 
Mr. Davis’ paper is a useful aid in detection and analysis which 
has received too little attention. Its effect in making prominent 
the harmonics, as well illustrated in the figures of the paper 
(Figs. 1 and 3), appears particularly well in case only one har¬ 
monic is present in appreciable amplitude. It is also useful as 
a detector of very small deviations or imperfections in exceed¬ 
ingly good waves where the departure from the sine wave is 
so small as to be within or near the limit of accuracv of direct 

mf 

wave measurement. 

Mr. Davis describes in his paper an interesting combination of 
condenser and reactance coil by which the reactance of the con¬ 
denser for generator wave and for sine wave are made directly 
comparable. The proposed rule based upon its use, tests the 
generator wave without specific knowledge of the form of the 
wave: it differs radically from the present rules, notably in 
penalizing the higher harmonics. The paper does not describe 
means of transfer to the proposed rule from the present, or cor¬ 
relation between them, as, for instance, comparison under the 
proposed rule of a generator of new design with a previous gen¬ 
erator for which only the wave record might be available, 
if made by computing the harmonics and magnifying them in 
proportion to their order, would probably not be reliable or 
closely made. 

The proposed rule, and the apparatus it describes, provides 
a criterion for waves which is good ixi many respects. It should 
be placed under varied and extended test under all possible con¬ 
ditions that have to be met, and its adoption should await 
general acquaintance on the part of those who would have to 
apply it, and adequate demonstration of practicability. 

The caution Mr. Davis expresses about restricting the wave 
testing combination to a small part of the rated generator load, 
which might properly be incorporated in the proposed rule, is 
very pertinent in view of the excessive sensitiveness of some gen¬ 
erators to wave distortion even under small fractional loads. 
In fact, the load waves at various power factors are of such prac¬ 
tical importance that the Standardization Rules seem distinctly 
incomplete in declaring a generator acceptable on a fair no-load 
wave, however distorted its load waves maybe. 

Mr. Davis’s apprehension of lack of means of obtaining wave 
forms would have seemed more justified some years ago when sys¬ 
tems were smaller and more isolated, andwhen oscillographs were 
less plenty. In fact, while the amount of material obtained by 
oscillograph now being presented is considerable, it is impossible 
for one acquainted with the number of oscillographs in operation 
and with the character of those who have them in charge not to 
believe that engineering demands requiring its application are 
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being adequately looked after: and indeed that, further, a large 
volume of material has been secured, the presentation of which 
would contribute to the advancement of the art, and to its 
beauty as well. 

Cassius M. Davis: It might be interesting to know the magni¬ 
tudes of the quantities used in making the twenty-two tests listed 
in the paper. The condenser had a reactance, on 60 cycles, of 
approximately 750 ohms. Inserted in series with this was the 
inductive reactance to give the sine wave, which had about 
3000 ohms. The current measured on the ammeter was in the 
neighborhood of one ampere, and the voltage across the con¬ 
denser was approximately 700 volts. The question has been 
raised as to the use of the inductive reactance in series—-that we 
might as well calibrate the condenser in the first place. This 
reactance is used because the idea of the test is to make it as 
simple and as rapid as possible, to be purely a commercial test; 
and if further details are required, an oscillogram should be 


taken. 

Dr. Kennelly suggested the ratio of currents rather than the 
ratio of reactances of the condenser. This would be possible 
if the voltage were held constant, but it is frequently difficult 
to do that, especially if we are using the reactance in series,there- 
fore we would have to read the voltage and current anyhow, 

which gives the reactance at once. 

Mr. Reed brought up the question of correlation between a 
test which has been made on an old machine under the old rules 
and a test which may be made on a new machine under the pro¬ 
posed rules. I have calculated a large number of oscillograms, 
and by taking the ordinates close enough together, or, as has 
been suggested, by using an-analyzer, the oscillogram can be 
analyzed with sufficient accuracy, to derive the^ distortion ratio 
from it; then the wave shapes of the two machines can be com- 


Comfort A. Adams : While such criticisms as we have heard 
have their place, it should be remembered that the method 
posed is a distinct advance over the old one, both in the signifi¬ 
cance of the definition of distortion and in the simplicity of the 
method of measuring it; also that the critics have not yrt sug¬ 
gested a better one. Unless we find something still ^tter, 
this should certainly find place in the Standard^ization Rules. 

F.D. Newbury: I wish to recommend the method of calcula¬ 
tion of regulation, advocated by Mr. Field, because it is based 
as nearly as any method can be on test data. present rule 

is not adapted to modern machines or modern conditions. Any 
method that separates the reactance voltage from the armature 
demagnetization is a step in the right direction. I believe it 
is still better if separation by calculation is made 
by the test data, as it is in the method recommended by Mr. 

Field. 

S. k Sevfert: In Mr. Mortensen’s paper, the use of the Kapp 
or the Potier diagram is recommended for the predetermination 
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of alternator regulation. During 1908 and 1909, Mr. F. T. 
Leilich and the writer made a study of this subject. The effects 
of armature reaction and armature impedance were specially 
investigated. After passing from one to another of a large num¬ 
ber of methods of predetermination, a comparatively simple 
one was arrived at, which gave results checldng very closely 
with those obtained from the direct tests. 

The chief faults of the old methods are that they either assume 
that armature demagnetization may be reduced to an equivalent 
reactance or that the field current on short circuit is a measure 
of the true armature reactance. The so-called synchronous 
reactance obtained from the short circuit test is a fictitious quan¬ 
tity. The reading of the voltmeter across the armature after 
the short circuit is broken is far in excess of the induced voltage 
while the current is flowing. When normally loaded, the current 
of the machine encounters no reactance as large as this. The 
major portion of the field excitation is directly annulled by the 
armature demagnetization which is at its maximum value in 
this case. It seems better, therefore, to compute all voltage 
drops by using values from the static impedance tests, which are 
easily made. 

In using static impedance values it is necessary, if accuracy 
is required, to consider the saturation of the machine, and to 
remember that, for power factors near unity, the minimum 
value is more correct, while, for power factors near zero, the 
maximum should be used. The following figures show the com¬ 
parative values of the synchronous and true reactances of the 
machine on which tests were made. 

Apparent synchronous reactance 


(/a = 30 amp. 7/=1.2amp.) 6.30 ohms 

Real or static reactance (maximum).2.84 ohms 

Real or static reactance (minimum) ...1.92 ohms 

In the discussion, Mr. Leilich has outlined the tests required 
and the essentials of the method. It should be noted that, for 
any condition of running, the induced armature voltage is found 
from the terminal voltage by what is virtually the old e.m.f. 
method, excepting that the stcitic reactance is used for getting 
the armature drop. The armature demagnetization is found 
and reduced to an equivalent field current by what seems to be 
a. rational method. 


The accuracy of the method has been checked for all degrees 
of saturation of the machine and for power factors other than 

unity. There was no marked failure of the method for abnor¬ 
mal running conditions. 

Comfort A. Adams c It should be noted that regulation tests 
as made with ordinary instruments and by ordinarv observers 
are more liable to error than a really careful calculation. I have 
devoted a great deal of time to this subject, have made very 
careful measurements, and many calculations by a l l of these 
methods, and I have rather come to feel that I would trust 
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my calculations as closely as observations made by ordinary 
commercial methods and instruments. 

Alexander Gray: My experience has been that the method 
suggested by Mr. Field is by far the best method. I also think 
we should carry out his suggestions and guarantee regulation 
on zero power factor, then we have something which we can test. 
If we desire a simple method by which to check regulation, then 
let us use the pessimistic method proposed by Mr. Behrend, and 
forget about the optimistic method altogether. The majority 
of alternators have a full-load saturation curve on zero power 
factor very close to the pessimistic curve. I have seen ' a few 
machines of which the full-load zero power factor saturation 
curve was below the pessimistic curve, due to the enormous 
increase of field leakage which we have under these conditions. 

Comfort A. Adams: The curve calculations I referred to 
took account of increased field leakage. 

Frank T. Leilich: Messrs. Mortensen and Field in their 
papers on alternator regulation have called attention to apart 
of the standardization rules that has long needed revision. 
The late Professor Henry Rowland once remarked, when told 
that practise did not agree with theory, '‘So much the worse 
for the practise.” This is the case with the present Standard¬ 
ization Rules regarding the predetermination of regulation; 
the practise is wrong from a theoretical standpoint and as a 
consequence the practise gives very poor results. 

Mr. Mortensen calls attention to the fact that regulation has 
been ably handled in a number of papers presented before the 
Institute and methods proposed for its predetermination which 
give results in good accord with actual test. Professor Arnold 
in his celebrated works on design has also given the subject 
excellent treatment. 

The methods which give the best results have in general been 
open to the criticism that they are rather long and laborious. 
To get a clear understanding of the principles underlying a 
rational method of calculating regulation it may be well to outline 
the factors which cause the voltage of an alternator to fall, 
when a load is put on the machine. These are: 

A. Armature resistance. 

B. Armature reactance. 

C. Armature demagnetizing action. 

D. Increased leakage. 

The effect of resistance in causing voltage drop is usually 
quite small, and, as pointed out by Mr. Field, can, in most cases 
be neglected. 

Armature reactance, on the contrary, has a pronounced 
effect on the voltage regulation and must be considered. Messrs. 
Hobart and Punga in their paper before the Institute (Trans. Vol. 
23—1904, p. 291) give a method of estimating reactance. Profes¬ 
sor Arnold also derives formulas for this factor. In fact, reactance 
may be calculated from the design data of the machine with e. 
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very fair degree of accuracy. When the machine is on the test 
floor, why not determine the reactance by direct measurement? 
This can readily be done by the application of a voltage of the 
same frequency as the machine is designed for, and measuring 
the voltage drop across the armature. As is well known, the 
reactance will vary with the position of the armature bands with 
respect to the poles and also with the saturation of the iron in the 
neighborhood of these bands. However, full-load conditions are 
the ones usually considered and these may be reproduced with 
sufficient accuracy for reactance measurements by fully exciting 
the field and having the current in the armature at full-load value. 



Fig. 8—Armature Demagnetizing Action 


Under this condition the machine corresponds to a synchronous 
motor that has fallen out of step and come to a standstill, the 
amature current being hunted, however, to normal value. 
Under the above conditions the armature may be jacked around 
through 180 electrical degrees and the maximum and minimum 
voltage drops observed. According to experiments, the aver¬ 
age reactance may be ^ figured with sufficient accuracy for 
practical purposes by using the average of the maximum and 
minimum drops for calculating the impedance, and, from the 
known value of armature resistance, figuring the reactance. 

The sine formula as given by Mr. Mortensen for calculating the 
armature demagnetizing action will give remarkably close results. 
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This bucking action of the armature is the principal factor acting 
to cause a fall in voltage of a generator and it is essential that it 
be determined as accurately as possible. The curves in Fig. 8 

are the results of some experi¬ 
ments performed by Professor 
Seyfert and the writer, at Lehigh 
University, to see how close the 
demagnetizing action as calcu¬ 
lated by the formula agrees with 
actual results. The machine 
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sine curves. The curves show 
that the width of the band of conductors has a slight influence 
on the demagnetizing action, but on the whole the agreement with 
the sine law is very close. 

Mr. Field has given a method of correcting for the increased 
leakage under load, so that now all quantities affecting regulation 
may be considered mathematically. ^ 

Demagnetizing action as determined from short-circuit con¬ 
ditions is not a true measure of its effect under normal condi¬ 
tions of operation. Referring to Fig. 10, it is clear that a reduc¬ 
tion in field strength on the straight part of the saturation curve 
produces a greater fall in voltage than the same reduction beyond 
the knee of the curve. However, an assumption that the effects 
are the same will tend to compensate for the effects of increased 
leakage, which may then be neglected for most practical cal¬ 
culations. 

In conclusion, the following modification of the methods 
proposed for determining regulation is suggested. With the 
machine on the test floor,make the following tests: 

1. Armature resistance. 

2. Armature impedance, from which reactance may easily 
be calculated. 

3. No-load saturation curve. 

4. Field ampere-turns for full-load current at zero power 


factor. 

Having the above, the armature demagnetizing ampere- 
turns for full-load current at zero power factor may be calculated 
graphically as shown in Fig. 9. Lay off, Fig. 10, the line Et 
equal in length to the terminal voltage of the machine at an 
angle with OX such that the cosine of this angle is equal to the 
power factor. Draw AB the RI drop, if this is to be considered, 
parallel to OX. From B draw BC perpendicular to OX and of 
a length representing the reactance drop. Then OC is the in¬ 
ternal voltage of the machine and the total angle of lag. 
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From the figure it is evident that OD represents the ampere-turns 
that would be required if demagnetizing action were not present. 
Step off OE on OC, equal to the demagnetizing ampere-turns of 
the armature at full-load current, zero power factor, to the same 
scale as the field ampere-turns. Then OF represents the armature 
demagnetization under the given conditions. From D step off 
DG equal to OF, then OG represents the total ampere-turns re- 



Fig. 10 3600-Kv-a. Generator, 6600 Volts, Three-phase, 60 Cycles, 

225 REV. PER MIN. 


I >• ‘ji li a ^der tile given conditions. The in¬ 
tersection with the no-load saturation curve of a vertical line 

town through G gives the value to which the voltage will rise 

II the load is removed. 

This method has been found to give results close to actual 

quantities admit of predetermina¬ 
tion, the calculations may be made from design as well as test 
data. 

b Potier triangle method of determining 

regulation, which is described by Mr. Mortensen, and especially 
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the empirical method of applying it outlined by Mr. Field, is 
undoubtedly the most satisfactory method used by designers 
to-day. But I think it will be well to refer all measurements to 
a complete zero power factor load saturation curve determined 
by direct test, rather than to rely too much upon theoretical 
or empirical deductions. Mr. Field^s triangle method requires 
one zero power factor load reading, and it will require very 
little more time and expense, and be much more satisfactory, 
to^ complete the zero power factor load curve. With 
this and Mr. Field’s recommendation No. 4, we have a 
reliable basis for checking any regulation guarantee for any 
power factor from 100 per cent to 0 per cent, and for any current 
load not greater than the highest value for which the zero 
power factor curve was determined. 

George Smith: The writer can testify to the accuracy as applied 
to widely different types of alternators of the method proposed in 
Mr. Mortensen’s paper for the calculation of alternator regulation. 
He would call attention, however, to a method set forth by Pro¬ 
fessor C. A. Adams in the Harvard Rngineering Journal in 1902, 
which is based on the same fundamental principles and is quite 
as accurate as the method under discussion. Prof. Adams’ 
method appeals to the writer as eliminating all graphical con¬ 
struction. With the armature reaction known, and with the no- 
load saturation curve, the short-circuit characteristic and ar¬ 
mature resistance taken from test, the regulation for any load 
at any power factor may be calculated by a few simple formtilas. 

The armature reactance (x) is determined from the short- 
circuit test. The field m.m.f. at short circuit is used to over¬ 
come the armature reaction and the impedance drop. As the 
resistance is generally small compared with the reactance, 
the reactance and the impedance may be assumed to be of the 
same value. Then the reactance drop, IX, may be read directly 
from the no-load saturation curve at the field strength. 

== Fs—A 

where Fs = field ampere-turns giving the current I at 
short circuit, 

and A = the armature reaction at the current /. 

With the reactance, X, thus determined, and the resistance, 
R, taken from test, the virtual generated voltage, for any 
load or power factor, may be calculated from 

£„ = V (£ cos 0+Ji?)® + (£ sin S+IXy 

where £ = normal rated voltage 
and COS0 == power factor of load. 
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The field strength, corresponding to E„ is read from the 
no-load saturation. Then the total field strength, F, required 
to give the voltage E at the load I is figured from the formula 


)’ + (. 4 ^ 

The no-load voltage, Eo, corresponding to the field strength 
F, is then read from the saturation curve and the regulation de¬ 
termined therefrom. 

In the application of the above formulas it is to be remembered 
that the values of voltage, current, resistance and reactance are 
per phase of the armature windings. 

C. J. Fechheimer (by letter): The methods which the authors 
propose for the determination of the zero power factor curve, 
from which the curves at other power factors maybe determined 
with sufficient accuracy for any commercial purposes by means 
of Kapp’s diagram, are in general those which are the results of 
experience and have been found to agree very closely with ex¬ 
perimental results. 

We wish only to suggest a method for enabling the purchaser 
or his representative to determine what the inherent regulation 
of his machine is, without resorting to the test and calculated 
no-load saturation curve with full-load leakage advocated by Mr. 
Field, nor to the indeterminate proportions of the triangle of 
Mr. Mortensen. 

We have found from considerable experimentation that the 
reactance component of the triangle used by both authors can 
be determined by direct measurement with the rotor removed, 
the current being circulated at normal frequency in one phase. 
The voltage then ^ measured will be very close to the reactance 
drop in the machine with the same current. In order to allow 
for the armature reaction we can determine this from the short- 
circuit curve, after allowing for the reactance drop, and determin¬ 
ing how many ampere-turns remain. These ampere-turns, how¬ 
ever, should be increased in the case of a machine in which the 
magnetic circuit contains iron which is to some extent saturated, 
by increasing these ampere-turns by an amount equal to the 
leakage factor. 

In general this factor is 1.1 to 1.3, and sufficiently accurate 
results could in general be obtained by assuming it to be 1.2 for 
the Institute rule. This in general gives results which are but 
very little different from those obtained by actual test at zero 
power factor. 

A. E. Kennelly: I will call on Mr. Lamme to make a sum¬ 
mation of the conclusions arrived at thus far in this con¬ 
ference, in his opinion. 

B- G, Lamme: It is difficult to’State what conclusions can 
be reached, as a result of the discussions, because we have not 


6+ IR V 

Fv / 
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gotten all the evidence together. However, I can make a few 
definite statements. 

When we first took up this question of the revision of the rules, 
the two sub-committees got together and decided upon certain 
lines upon which to work, and then later the Sub-committee on 
Revision took up many of the points which have been discussed 
in the papers presented at this meeting. One thing, evident all 
the way through, was that a great many desired rules could not 
be defined accurately. We could not measure temperature 
accurately. We could not specify how to make equivalent load 
tests, and we even could not say how to measure the losses ac¬ 
curately. Apparently, nothing could be done accurately, and 
yet there has been a general impression that what we have been 
doing in the past was all right. 

So many changes were suggested that it was decided that rather 
than go ahead and make changes ourselves, we would put the 
whole matter before the public, present the evidence, and ac¬ 
knowledge that we could not do anything accurately and then 
find what others thought. It was suggested time and again 
that we would bring a tempest about our ears, and we have done 
so to some extent, but we decided that it was better to bring out 
the facts, and then, if we could not draw an}^ conclusions from an 
open discussion, we would go ahead as best we could. 

From the discussion it appears to be accepted that we cannot 
obtain accurate results, but in some cases, it seems to me, an 
exaggerated impression of the inaccuracies has been obtained. 
Take, for instance, the question of load losses. From the dis¬ 
cussion, one might assume that these are very large in many 
cases. I think one of the reasons why it was thought that the 
load loss in alternators is excessive is because, in many cases, it 
was referred to as a percentage of the armature copper losses on 
short circuit, and this percentage looked rather large. But it 
must be remembered that the armature copper loss is sometimes 
relatively small, so that an extra loss of 100 per cent on short 
circuit may be a very small item in the total losses. It may 
sound large as a percentage, but the total amount may not be 
very noticeable. 

Take a large turbo-generator, for instance; the copper losses in 
the armature may be only 20 per cent as great as the iron loss and 
may be also only 20 per cent as great in the friction and windage, 
or in effect the copper loss may be only 10 per cent of the other 
losses, or less than 10 per cent of the total losses. In such cases, it 
makes but little difference if the armature copper loss is increased 
50 per cent, or 100 per cent, since it represents but a small part 
of the total. Upon analysis, it will be seen that, in general, 
most of the extra or stray losses are quite small in proportion to 
the total losses in the machines. 

It is the same way with many other things. We must not 
get an exaggerated idea of the value of the inaccuracies or dis¬ 
crepancies. In most cases, it is possible to get a fair indication 
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of them. That is what we have been trying to do, in bringing 
them out in this convention. The fact that we cannot make 
accurate measurements in many cases, is, from one point of view, 
rather discouraging. On the other hand, we might say that it 
is very encouraging to have these facts so fully recognized, for 
if we cannot make accurate determinations, it is better for every¬ 
body to know it, which has not been the case heretofore. It is 
better to know that we cannot make accurate determinations 
than to think we can and be wrong about it. 

We must consider that while the facts brought out show how 
indefinite is our understanding of some of the laws with which we 
are working, yet our admission of ignorance does not really make 
the application of these laws any more inaccurate than hereto¬ 
fore, and does not make our errors any larger than they were, 
and it was thought by the Standards Committee that, in bringing 
these facts forward, we would be conferring a benefit on the in¬ 
dustry by showing just what the true situation is. 

Heretofore, there has been a general air of confidence concern¬ 
ing many of these things. Until comparatively recently, many 
of the now questionable points were considered as entirely satis¬ 
factory. Electrical designs are now better than ever before, 
but we now recognize many of the real difficulties, and do not 
hesitate to tell about them. 

Leo Schuler : I wish to congratulate the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers and especially the Standards Committee, 
on this very successful convention, and I must confess that I 
have learned a great deal, not only from the papers and dis¬ 
cussions presented, but also from the general manner in which 
this Convention was organized and its transactions carried on. 
I was quite surprised to see how many of your engineers took 
an active interest in the Standardization Rules, and I shall bring 
this as a brilliant example before the eyes of my German 
colleagues. 

I wish to thank you, gentlemen, for having not only allowed 
me to attend your convention, but to take active part in the dis¬ 
cussion. I feel sure that the report I am going to make to the 
German Standards Committee will help us a good deal in the 
successful completion of our work, and I also hope that the re¬ 
marks I have occasionally made here will somewhat contribute 
to make the American and the German Standardization Rules, 
if not equal, at least comparable. 

If you will consider that the world’s market of electrical ma¬ 
chinery is practically controlled by the American and the German 
firms, you will understand the importance of such an agreement 
in the Standardization Rules. I thank you, gentlemen, for the 
very kind reception you have given me. 
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OPERATION OF TRANSMISSION LINES 


BY LEE HAGOOD 


This paper will deal with controlling voltage and power factor 
in transmission lines by means of synchronous machines. The 
first part will relate to moderate voltage systems having small 
charging currents but large inductive loads, and the second part 
to systems having high-voltage transmission lines in which the 
charging current is considerable. The underlying principles are 
substantially the same in both cases. 

SYSTEMS OPERATING AT MODERATE VOLTAGES 

Where the transmission line is short and the voltage is 60,000 
volts or below, the charging current is so small that it may be 
neglected so far as voltage or power factor is concerned. 

Fig. 1 represents a transmission line and Fig. 2 a vector diagram 
illustrating the relation between generator voltage and receiver 
voltage for an inductive load. 

It is assumed that the current, voltage and power factor are 
measured* at the load end of the line. The actual current, I, 
lags behind the receiver voltage by the angle 9 whose cosine is 
the power factor; it causes a drop through the resistance, R, in 
phase with it, i.e., IR can be drawn parallel to /; and causes a 
drop through the reactance 90 deg. out of phase with I, the cur- 
rent lagging with respect to IX, i,e., IX may be drawn at right 
angles to I in the direction indicated. The vector Eq represents 
the required voltage at the generator end of the line. 

*In complex quantities E 2 = Fi-j-JoZ since F = 0, (see Dr. Steinmetz’s 
formulas, page 868 of this paper) where /q = ii + jh and Z ^ r — jx. 
Hence E 2 — -Si = hr -f- hx +; {hr — H?e). The imaginary quantity 
affects the result so slightly that it may be neglected, especially when 
the power factor is lagging. 
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By an inspection of Fig. 2, the following is evident: 
V = Eo - =AD = AB + BC + CD 
AB = IR cos 6 = leR 
BC = IX sin d = IwX 
CD = Eg — Eg cos :)c = £g (1 — cos a) 

Then V = ££ + I^X (approximately) 



wvw 


LOAD 

Fig. 1 



Fig. 2—Vector Diagram of a 

Transmission Line Showing 

Relation betaveen Generator 

AND Receiver Voltage. 

= Generator voltage. 

= Receiver volts. 

V == Voltage drop. 

I = Receiver current. 

le = Energy component of I. 

= Wattless component of 1. 

R = Resistance between Eq 
and Er. 

X = Reactance between Eg 
and Er. 

6 — Angle whose cosine is the 

power factor. 

(j> = Angle whose tangent is 

R/X. 

O' = Angle between Eg and Er. 
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Fig. 3—Relation of Genera¬ 
tor Voltage to Receiver Voltage 
FOR Different Loads and Power 
Factors for a Constant Receiv¬ 
ing Voltage of 21,000 Volts. 

The dotted curves are calculated, using the 
approximate formula.* For the constants of 
the line and transformers refer to Table I 
and Fig. 7. 


* The error in using the approximate 
formula decreases with lagging power factors, 
with a decrease in ratio of X to R and with 
a decrease in kilowatts. For a transmission 
line itself under normal conditions this formula 
is quite accurate. See Table I, page 867. 


The quantity Eg (1 — cos a) is so small that it may be neglected. 
In dropping this quantity the maximum error is about two per 
cent for the usual conditions that arise in practise, which pre¬ 
cision is below the requirements of the present problem. This 
gives us a very simple and convenient formula for voltage 
drop, viz. V = I^R =b IwX; the plus sign should be used if the 
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current is lagging with respect to the receiver volts, and the 
negative sign if leading. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the effect of power factor on voltage drop in 
transmitting power. It is assumed that the generator voltage 
is varied in such a manner as to maintain constant voltage at 
the receiving end of the line. For simplifying the problem 
equivalent high-tension voltages and resistance are used. These 
curves represent a condition where the ratio of resistance to 
reactance is 0.42, this ratio being tangent </>. (vSee Fig. 2.) 
Had this ratio been greater, the curves would have been steeper. 
The dotted curve shows “^he calculations using the approximate 
formula, while the full line is accurately calculated. 

It is thus seen that when the reactance in a transmission cir¬ 
cuit is of any magnitude, the effect of the wattless current on 
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Fig. 4 



Fig. 5—Current and 
Power Factor Rela¬ 
tion OF Two Alter¬ 
nators IN Parallel. 



Fig. 6—Current and 
Power Factor Rela¬ 
tions for an Alterna¬ 
tor IN Parallel with 
a Synchronous Motor 


voltage drop is considerable. With a synchronous machine on the 
receiver end of the line, we can control this wattless current and 
therefore regulate the voltage difference. For this method of 
control, considerable reactance in the circuits involved is a 
desirable quality. 

Phase or Power Factor Control 

Fig. 4 is a one-line diagram of a simple transmission system 
and Fig. 5 is a vector diagram of the phase relations, assuming 
both machines No. 1 and No. 2 to be synchronous generators, 
while Fig. 6 illustrates the phase relations assuming machine 
No. 1 to be a generator and machine No. 2 to be a motor. 

Referring to Fig. 5, OL to scale is the kilowatts supplied the 
load and is equal to 0 N plus 0 M, which are the outputs of gen¬ 
erators No. 1 and No. 2 respectively. The division of load 
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between these generators, as with all synchronous generators 
in parallel, is entirely a question of prime movers; proper divi¬ 
sion of load may be obtained automatically by means of gov¬ 
ernors, or non-automatically by hand control of the throttle 
or water gate, depending upon whether the prime mover in 
question is a steam engine or waterwheel. In a similar manner 
the wattless current, or wattless kv-a. of the load, is the algebraic 
sum of that supplied by the generators, and its division between 
them is entirely a matter of relative field excitation; suitable 
division of the load’s wattless kv-a. may be obtained automatic¬ 
ally by means of voltage regulators, or non-automatically, by 
hand control of their field rheostats. If the excitation of gen¬ 
erator No. 2 is increased, 1 2 will increase, but the terminal of 
this vector necessarily* moves in the locus JJ' because the energy 
component is unaffected, since division of load can only be 
changed by adjusting the relative inputs of the prime movers; 
to satisfy the new position of J 2 , Ii must move to a position 
where Jl is the vectoral sum of Ii and J 2 ; thus by changing the 
excitation of generator No. 2, we can change at will the power 
factor or phase of the transmission line. 

In Fig. 6, it is assumed that synchronous machine No. 1 is a 
generator and No. 2 a motor. ON represents the generator 
output and this equals OibTplus OL, the kilowatts required by 
the motor and load respectively. In this case again the wattless 
current, or wattless kv-a. of the load is equal to the algebraic sum 
of the wattless kv-a’s. supplied by the synchronous machines. 
By varying the excitation of the motor, the power factor or 
phase of the transmission line may be varied at will. 

Whether machine No. 2 is a motor or generator, raising its 
excitation raises the voltage of its busbars, and vice versa. When, 
for example, we raise the excitation of machine No. 2, we raise 
the flux and therefore the internal generated e.m.f. and 
this produces a change in the idle wattless current between 
the machines, the reaction of which in the armature of No. 1 
is equivalent to.an increase in field excitation on No. 1. 
The reaction caused by any tendency towards a new voltage 
condition on a system, therefore, is a mutual one; the machine 

*This statement neglects the fact that any changes in voltage will tend 
to change the load on the system, since the power consumption of lamps, 
etc., depends upon the square of the applied voltage. Any change in load 
on a system simply tends to change the frequency, which in turn actuates 
the governors on the prime movers, dividing the load according to their 
individual speed characteristics. 
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whose excitation is raised suffers a change in its power factor 
so that an armature reaction occurs, tending to demagnetize its 
fields, while the other synchronous machines react by changing 
their power factors, tending to magnetize their fields; the system 
will thus acquire a new voltage, exciting current being furnished 
by the machine on which we attempted to raise the voltage to 
the other synchronous machines in the system. This mutual 
reaction between synchronous machines occurs whenever the 
voltage balance between them is disturbed. The magnitude of 
these phenomena depends mainly upon the number and sizes of 
the synchronous machines on the system, and the resistance and 
reactance in the circuits involved. 

If we should take any single machine and control its excitation 
automatically with a voltage regulator, holding the voltage 
constant, the power factor of this machine, as well as those in 
parallel with it, would vary through certain limits, tending to 
preserve the voltage at this point in spite of variations in load 
tending to destroy it. 

Automatic Voltage Regulation 

Referring to Fig. 7, we could apply a voltage regulator to 
either machine No. 1 or machine No. 2 or to both. To make the 
analysis of this problem simple, it will be assumed that voltage 
regulators are applied to both machines, and that machine No. 2 
is a synchronous condenser. A synchronous condenser is a 
specially designed synchronous motor for operating without 
energy load from minimum current to full kv-a.. As the 
maximum losses are quite small, in the magnitude of four 
per cent of the kv-a. jating of the synchronous condenser, 
their consideration for the present will be neglected. 

Since the voltage drop is constant, the wattless current, Iw, 
which must be maintained in the transmission line at the receiver 
end for different loads, can be obtained from the following 
equation: 

^ _ V - leR 
X 

and the energy component of the current (for a three-phase cir- 

j _ kilowatts 
X 1.73 

The actual current at the receiving end of the line is therefore^ 

I = V// + 
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and the actual power factor at the receiving end of the line is 

cos 6 == le/I 


All of these quantities have been plotted in Fig. 8 for a given 
condition of voltage drop and resistance and reactance. 

To obtain, the synchronous condenser current, which is sub¬ 
stantially wattless, we first determine the 
wattless current of the load, viz: 

-^wL “ le tan 


SYNCHRONOUS 

GENERATOR 
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and the synchronous condenser current will be 


Is == /wL ^ Iw 

The minus sign should be used if Iw is lagging 
and the plus sign if it is leading. Fig. 9 gives 
two sets of synchronous condenser curves, one 
assuming the load to have a constant power 
factor of 0.8 and the other of 0.6. 
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SYNCHRONOUS 
CO^;DE^,•5ER LOAD 

CONSTANTS TO NEUTRAL 
R = 12.9 OHMS 
X - 30.7 OHMS 
Y= 0 


Fig. 7 



Fig. 8—Illustrates Relation 
OF Current, its Energy and 
Wattless Component, to the 
Kilowatts for Constant Volt¬ 
age Drop 
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Kilowatts 

Fig. 9—Illustrates the Watt¬ 
less Current from a Synchron¬ 
ous Machine to Maintain 
Constant Voltage Drop. Two 
Conditions of Load are As¬ 
sumed; One at 0.6 and the 
Other at 0.8 Power Factor. 


Figs. 10, 11, 12 and 13 illustrate the effect of maintaining 
different voltage differences between the generating and receiving 
ends of a certain transmission line.' The values of voltage drops 
are taken at 18.8, 8.8, 1.2 and 0 per cent. It may be noted 
‘that the power factor appears to approach some constant value 
for all loads as the voltage difference becomes small. This 
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condition occurs when the line intersects 1^ at the origin, 
which is the condition of zero voltage difference, if the capacity 
current is negligible. The value of the power factor under this 
condition approaches unit}^ as the ratio of i? to X increases, this 
ratio being the tangent of angle </). These data apply to the 
transmission line illustrated in Fig. 7. It is a three-ohase, 22-000- 



Figs. 10, 11, 12 AND 13—Show the Relations for Voltage 
Drops* of 18.8, 8.8, 1.2 and 0 per cent, Respectively, for the 
System in Fig. 7. 


The equivalent high-tension resistance and reactance to neutral are 12.9 and 30.7 
ohms, respectively. The equivalent high-tension receiving voltage is 21,000 volts. The 
synchronous condenser current is based on a load of 0,7 power factor. 

*Calculated_by the approximate method, the accuracy of which is within the limits of 
practical requirements. For accurate calculations the method illustrated in Figs. 18, 19 
and 20 may be used. 

volt, 60-cycle line, 12.7 miles (20.37 km.) long, consisting of 
three No. 2 copper conductors spaced 30 in. (76.2 cm.). The 
resistance and reactance given are phase to phase values, and 
include the transformers. 

Evidently, if the voltage established at the receiving and gener¬ 
ating end of a transmission line is such that the voltage drop is 
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small, the voltage at the receiver end being controlled by a syn¬ 
chronous machine with a voltage regulator, there is no necessity 
for a voltage regulator at the generating station. It becomes 
practical, therefore, to operate a system* by controlling the 
voltage at the distribution centers by means of synchronous 
condensers with voltage regulators, without using voltage regu¬ 
lators on any of the generators. 

Controlling the voltage at the receiving ends of transmission 
lines by governing the wattless current so as to operate the 
lines with small voltage drops, not only brings about highly 
satisfactory service on account of the excellent voltage regulation, 
but makes the operation of the system very flexible. Since the 
power factor in the transmission line and its transformers and 
generators is above 0.9 except at light loads, the waterwheels 
or steam units, as the case may be, can operate at all times at 
efficient points of their load curves without any limit bemg 
encountered due to transformers, generator and transmission 
line capacity, such as might occur if the power factor were low. 
Since the copper losses vary inversely as the square of the power 
factor for a given load, considerable net saving may be accom¬ 
plished by correcting the power factor, although losses occur in 
the synchronous machines effecting the correction. Another 
advantage that comes from operating a system in this manner is 
that the small voltage drops avoid to some extent the necessity 
for transformer taps. But most important of all seems to be that 
considerable reactance may be used in the generators, trans¬ 
formers and transmission lines, and this makes the problem of 
switching a simple one, since the destructive effects of short 
circuits may be largely eliminated. 

HIGH-VOLTAGE TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS 

In the transmission of power over a long high-voltage line, 
say for voltages of 60,000 volts and higher, the exciting or watt¬ 
less currents which must be provided are not only those for the 
induction motors, transformers, etc., but whatever is required 
by the transmission line itself. A transmission line has froth 
inductance and capacity, both of which require exciting current. 
The leading current required by the capacity is of very much 
greater magnitude than the lagging curr ent required by the in- 

*Por a description of a system so operated see the author’s article in 
the General Electric Review for December, 1912, entitled “ Operation of 
Synchronous Machines in Parallel.” 
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ductance, hence the exciting current to charge a transmission 
line is always leading, that is, with reference to the generators-. 
To charge a line by means of a synchronous motor requires lag¬ 
ging current. On some of the 110,000-volt lines, as much as 
10,000 kv-a. is required to charge a single line under normal vol¬ 
tage conditions. Even considerably more than this is necessary 
for 140,000-volt lines. 

It may appear that a happy solution of the voltage and power 
factor problem arises if the exciting currents caused by an in¬ 
duction motor load just offset the charging current of the trans¬ 
mission line. The difficulty arises in such a case that the number 
of induction motors in operation is under the control of cus¬ 
tomers and is therefore a variable quantity, whereas the charg¬ 
ing current is fixed by the voltage and constants of the line; 
furthermore, other loads such as railway, lighting, etc., have 
their variations: hence, to maintain suitable voltage at the re¬ 
ceiving end of a transmission line requires in general that the 
generating voltage be varied through large limits. In many 
stations the characteristic load is such that for different periods 
of a day the necessary generator voltage can be foretold; if the 
lines are short the operators can often adjust successfully the 
field currents to meet the demands at the receiver end, or the 
field current may be controlled automatically. But this method 
of control may be totally inadequate for long high-voltage 
lines. 


Voltage Regulation Limitations 

In the design of a transmission system, the voltage regulation 
must be within such limits on all parts of the system that satis¬ 
factory service is secured and, at the same time, all the trans¬ 
formers obtain proper exciting voltages and the lightning arrest¬ 
ers be exposed only to safe dynamic voltages. 

Service for lighting loads is very exacting, since a 2 per cent 
variation in voltage causes a change of approximately 8 per cent 
in candle power. Service for power loads is not so exacting; nev¬ 
ertheless, it is of considerable importance, because on reduced 
voltage the starting torque and maximum horse power of in¬ 
duction motors fall off as the square of the voltage. Since 
the power consumed by any load falls off approximately as the 
square of the voltage, it is of great importance to power com¬ 
panies that the voltage be maintained as high as is consistent 
with satisfactory service. 
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Transformers should have proper eating voltage, because in 
general, a departure from normal rated voltage reduces the capac¬ 
ity for a given heating rise. By exciting voltage is meant the volt- 
age applied on the side from whence the power comes. Re¬ 
ducing the voltage hj a given per cent reduces the kv-a. capacity 
substantially by the same per cent, since the ampere capacity 
depends on the size of conductors. Increasing the voltage 
above normal decreases the output, because the exciting current 
is increased and also the core losses. Just how much increased 
losses occur for a given over-voltage depends upon charac¬ 
teristics in design, but it is safe practise, in general, never to 
exceed say 5 per cent of the rated voltage. 



Fig. 14-~Shows the Generator Voltages to Maintain a Re¬ 
ceiver Voltage of 100,000 Volts for Different Power Factors and 
Kilowatts. The Transfojimer Constants are Included. 


To prevent lightning arresters from being endangered by over¬ 
voltage, they should not be exposed to a voltage regulation ex¬ 
ceeding 15 or 20 per cent. Lightning arresters are designed to 
protect against transient voltages, and their characteristics 
are such that they offer protection only around the normal 
voltage rating. Should a lightning arrester be called upon to 
relieve a transient voltage, when the dynamic or steady voltage 
of the system was 15 or 20 per cent above that at which the 
lightning arrester was charged, it would be exposed to serious 
damage, on account of the large flow of current occurring. 
Hence, it is not considered safe practise to expose a lightning 
arrester equipment to a voltage regulation exceeding 15 or 20 
per cent. 
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Effect of Power Factor at Receiver on Voltage Drop 

Figs. 14 and 15 illustrate the effect of voltage drop for differ¬ 
ent loads and power factors, while Fig. 16 shows the system to 
which the data apply. In Fig. 14 the ordinates represent the 
kilowatts supplied the receiver and the abscissas the voltages at 
the generators. Equivalent high-tension values of voltage are 
used, the per cent difference being between the generator and 

receiver low-tension busbars, 
since the transformer reactance 
has been included in the calcu¬ 
lation. For example, if 20,000 
kw. at 0.8 power factor were re¬ 
quired by the receiver at 100,000 
volts, the generator voltage 
would have to be 132,000 volts, 
or 32 per cent above the re¬ 
ceiver volts, and at no-load, to 
maintain the same receiver volts, 
the generator volts would have 
to be 93,000 volts, or 7|per cent 
below the receiver volts, causing 
a total range at the generating 
station of 39 per cent. This is, 
of course, an operating condi¬ 
tion impracticable to meet. Fig. 
15 gives a set of curves where 
the generator voltage is plotted 
against power factor. For ex- 
ample, suppose 20,000 kw. were 
to be received at 100,000 volts, 
the curve for this load shows the 
different voltages that would be 
required at the generating sta¬ 
tion for different power factors at the receiver. 

For a given set of conditions on a long transmission line, the 
power factor varies at different points along the line, due to the 
effect of the distributed capacity. The only points which need 
be considered are the generator and receiver ends of the line, 
since the power factors here determine the kv-a. capacities of 
the generators and transformers. As will be seen below, the 
power factors at these points for a given transmission line de¬ 
pend upon the voltage difference. 
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Fig. 15—Illustrates the Gen¬ 
erator Voltages for Different 
Kilowatts to Maintain a Re¬ 
ceiver Voltage of 100,000 
Volts, Assuming the Power 
Factor of the Receiver at 
Different Values. 
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Constant Voltage Drop 

As with the lines previously considered, having negligible 
charging current, as soon as the voltage is fixed at two points, 
fixed conditions of power factor are established from no load to 
full load, independently of the power factor of the load. 

Fig. 16 is a one-line diagram of a system. The transmission 
line is 154 miles long, the conductors being No. 000 copper, spaced 
10 feet in a vertical plane, which is equivalent to 13 ft. (3.96 
m.) equilaterally. The constants to neutral are, resistance 
53.9 ohms, reactance 171 ohms and shunted admittance 0.0008 
mhos. The transformer resistance and reactance are included. 


GENERATORS 



Fig. 16—(The Chaeac- Fig. 17—Shows the Approximate Re- 

TERISTICS OF THIS LiNE ARE LATIONS FOR A CONSTANT VOLTAGE DrOP 

given in Col. 2, Table I.) of 6 per cent for the Line in Pig. 16. 


It will be assumed that this line is to be operated at five per 
cent voltage drop, constant voltage being maintained by voltage 
regulators on the generators and synchronous condenser. 

As it will simplify the problem, first the approximate relations 
will be established and then the same general results obtained 
accurately. 

The following approximate formula applies for voltage drop, 
as follows: 

V = leR + Iy,X-IcXt2 

This formula is a modification of that already given to in¬ 
clude the charging current Ic Since the capacity is distributed 
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along the line, we can assume that the voltage drop is approxi¬ 
mately IcXI2. The actual wattless current in the receiver end 
of the line is /«,. For most conditions this formula will be ac¬ 
curate within a few per cent. Table I gives an idea as to the 
limitations of its use. 

Fig. 17 shows a set of curves similar to those in Figs. 8 and 9. 
For simplicity it is assumed that the synchronous condenser 
losses are negligible. The current required by the synchronous 
condenser will depend upon /«,, the amount of wattless current 
which must be maintained in the receiver end of the line for a 
given voltage difference, and upon the load’s wattless current Iw l. 
For the sake of comparison two conditions of load are assumed, 
one at 0.8 power factor and another at 0.9 power factor. The 
actual current at the receiver end of the line is, of course, inde¬ 
pendent of the load’s power factor, but depends upon the voltage 
difference maintained and the kilowatts delivered. 

Results obtained in the above manner are accurate enough 
for a preliminary, examination of a problem, but for important 
calculations greater accuracy is necessary. Dr. Steinmetz has 
made possible a very simple solution of the problem by the follow¬ 
ing formulas*, viz: 

Ei^Eo (1 + ZY/2) + loZ (1 -h ZF/6). 

Ii = Jo (1 + ZY/2) +EoY{l + ZY/6). 

These equations involve complex quantities; £iand Ji, and 
Eq and lo represent the voltage and current at the generator 
and receiver ends respectively, while Z and Y are the impedance 
and shunted admittance between the points in question. 

Thus, by knowing the constants of a line and assuming the 
voltage, kilowatts and power factor at the receiving end, the 
voltage, kilowatts and power factor of the generating end can 
be determined as well as the efficiency of transmission. For¬ 
tunately it works out here, as with those lines where the charging 
current is negligible, that for a given voltage difference, the re¬ 
lation of wattless current, or wattless kv-a. in the receiver end 
of the line has a straight line relation with the kilowatts. 

Fig. 20 is a set of curves similar to those in Fig. 17. The 

*For a solution of a problem with these formulas see article by P. W. 
Peek in the June 1913 number of the General Electric Review, entitled 
“ Practical Calculations of Long-Distance Transmission Line Character¬ 
istics.” 
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voltage difference and line constants are the same. Since the 
line '‘Receiver Wattless kv-a.” in Fig, 20 has a straight line rela¬ 
tion with the kilowatts, only two points are necessary for its 
location. It is convenient to locate one point by the amount of 
wattless lagging kv-a. in the receiving end of the line which will 
give the specified voltage drop at zero load. Fig. 18 is a curve 
from which the information may be obtained, it being 8500 
wattless lagging kv-a. for a voltage drop of 5 per cent. Another 
convenient point is where the kilowatts transmitted is at unity 
power factor, that is where the “Receiver Wattless kv-a.” is 
zero, gives the same voltage drop. Fig. 19 is the curve from 
which this information may be obtained, it being 13,000 kw. 
at unity power' factor for a 5 per cent voltage drop. Thus the 
line “Receiver Wattless kv-a.” can be established and from 
it the receiver kv-a. and power factor as well as the synchronous 
condenser kv-a., for different values of kilowatts. To deter¬ 
mine the kilowatts and power factor at the generator end in¬ 
volves the use of the complex equations. It will be found that 
the voltages calculated will check up with the assumption that 
for a given voltage difference the wattless kv-a. in the receiver 
end of a line has a straight line relation with the kilowatts. 

Fig. 21 gives the values of voltage at which the generators 
must operate, if no synchronous condensers are used, and a volt¬ 
age of 100,000 volts is to be maintained for a load of 0.8 power 
factor. The efficiency of transmission and the generator power 
factor is also given. It would not be very satisfactory to operate 
the generators at voltages higher than about 15 per cent above 
the receiver, since this would involve a total range in voltage 
at the generator station of about 23 per cent. A maximum 
load of about 12,000 kw. at 0.8 power factor could be carried with 
a 15 per cent drop. As may be seen from Fig. 20, 30,000 kw. 
could be delivered over the same line with better efficiency and 
better power factor with a constant voltage drop from no-load 
to full load of 5 per cent. 

Operating a system at small voltage drops in transmission 
would offer the advantage that all the transformers could be 
standardized for one voltage and the troublesome question of 
transformer taps could be avoided. The wattless corrective 
kv-a. to control the power factor of a transmission line and hence 
its voltage, need not all be under automatic control, but just so 
much as is necessary to control any tendency towards voltage 
changes. In the case cited, all the power was taken off the end 
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of the line, and the wattless corrective kv-a. was applied at that 
point. As a matter of fact the load could be applied at several 
points along the line, and synchronous machines used at these 
points to control the voltage. Some of the synchronous ma¬ 
chines could be in the secondary distribution at very remote points 
from the main transmission line; in fact, the further away the 
better, since the power factor correction would improve the 
condition in the circuit in question as well as in the main trans¬ 
mission line. It is thus possible to operate an entire system with 



Fig* 18—Generator Volts to Maintain Receiver Voltage of 100,000 
FOR Zero Kilowatts and Different Amounts of Wattless Kv-a. 

AT THE Receiver 



Fig. 19 —Generator Volts to Maintain Receiver Voltage of 
100,000 FOR Zero Wattless Kv-a. and Different Amounts of Kilo¬ 
watts AT the Receiver: that is, the Power Factor at the Receiver 
End is Assumed at 1.00 for all Loads. 

voltage drops of little consequence; in fact, the voltage of any 
system can be controlled entirely by means of synchronous con¬ 
densers with voltage regulators located at the principal centers 
of distribution, without using voltage regulators on the generators. 

In Fig. 20, the voltage drop was taken at 5 per cent. By 
making the difference greater, a smaller amount of wattless 
corrective kv-a. would be required. However, the voltage dif¬ 
ference should not exceed a certain amount depending upon the 
constants of the transmission line, otherwise too much lagging 
current would be required at light loads. 
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Generator Voltage Varied with Load to Supply 
Constant Receiver Voltage 

To meet the requirements of high efficiency and favorable 
e of the available kv-a. of the generator and transformer capac- 
es, fhe voltage drop can be increased as the load comes on. 
tiis may be done in such a manner as to make maximum use 
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G. 20—Shows the Accurate Relations for a Constant Volt¬ 
age Drop of 5 Per Cent for the Line in Fig. 16 



G. 21— Shows the Relations if the Voltage Drop is Not Con¬ 
trolled for the Line in Fig. 16 

a given number of synchronous condensers with voltage reg- 
ators. 

A concrete example of design will be given to illustrate the 
■actical value of this application; Assume a transmission 
stem consisting of two lines 127 miles (204.4 km.) long, each 
Lving three steel reinforced aluminum conductors spaced 10 ft. 
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(3 m.) in a vertical plane, and two synclironotis condensers nor¬ 
mally rated at 5000 kv-a. located at the receiver end of the line. 
It will be assumed that 42,000 kw. is the maximum output of 
the generating station and this is to be applied normally over two 



Fig. 22—Transmission Line Regulation. Constants of Trans¬ 
formers NOT Included. Size of Conductor 6/0 Aluminum 



Fig. 23— Same as Fig. 22 except the Conductor is 5/0 Aluminum 


z 



Fig. 24— Voltage Regulation of a 10,000- kv-a. Transformer 


lines, but in case of trouble, one line must carry the entire output. 
Since the nature of the use of the synchronous condensers in¬ 
volves their operation on rather poor load factors, the 25 per 
cent overload rating will be used in the calculation. The actual 
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energy consumed by each synchronous condenser will be about 
200 kw. at its full kv-a. load. It will be assumed also that four 
10,000-kv-a. banks of transformers are located at both the gen¬ 
erating and receiving ends of the line. 

It will simplify the problem, as well as lead to greater accuracy, 



Fig. 25—Relations at Generator End of Line for an Assumed 
Receiver Voltage of 100,000 and Power Factor of 1.00. Trans¬ 
former Constants Included at Generator End only. Size of Con¬ 
ductor 6/0 Aluminum. 
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Fig. 26— Same as Fig. 25 Except the Conductor is 5/0 Aluminum 


if the transmission line is considered separately from the trans¬ 
formers. A slight error would occur if the transformers and line 
were treated as one, because the capacity of the line is distributed. 

What little capacity occurs in the transformer itself may be 
neglected. Hence the calculations below are given for the line 
and transformer separately. Since the spacing of conductors 
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is considerable for the higher voltages, the reactance introduced 
thereby is great. Increasing the size of conductors therefore 
will help but slightly in the matter of voltage regulation. Figs. 
22 and 23 afford a comparison between 6/0 and 5/0 steel-rein¬ 
forced aluminum conductors. Fig. 24 is a set of curves to illus¬ 
trate the regulation at different power factors for any one of 
the transformer banks. 

Since the power factor is to be kept near unity at the receiv¬ 
ing end by means of the synchronous condensers, not sufficient 
advantage would be gained by using the larger conductor to 
justify the extra expense. A comparison of the two sizes of 
conductors for unity power factor in the receiving end is afforded 
in Figs.|25 and 26. 



Fig. 27—Same as Fig. 26 Except the Receiver Power Factor is 0.85 
AND No Transformer Constants are Included 


To bring out the advantages of the synchronous condensers, 
a set of calculations will be made with and without, assuming the 
load to be 0.85 power factor. Since the cost of high-tension 
equipment increases considerably with voltage, the comparison 
will be made on the basis of approximately the same generator 
voltage. To simplify the calculation, the effect of the trans¬ 
formers will be neglected, as this will not injure the accuracy of 
the comparison to any marked extent. 

Without Synchronous Condensers 

Refer to Fig. 27 and to Table II. With both lines in paral¬ 
lel a load of 38,600 kw. at 0.85 power factor and 100,000 volts 
can be carried at an efficiency of 92 per cent, which would re- 
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quire at the generating end 42,000 kw. at 0.93 power factor 
(45,000 kv-a.) and a voltage of 117,000 volts; the control of 
voltage at the generating end of the line would have to be from 
96,000 to 117,000 volts, a range of 21 per cent, if a constant voltage 
of 100,000 volts be maintained at the receiving end of the line. 

With only one line, a load of 35,600 kw. at 0.85 power factor 
and 100,000 volts could be carried at an efficiency of 85 per cent, 
which would require at the generating end of the line 42,000 kw. 
at 0,83 power factor (50,600 kv-a.) at a voltage of 135,000 volts. 
The control of voltage at the generating station would have to 



Fig. 28 —Illustrates the Relations of Transmission Effi¬ 
ciency, Power Factor at Each End of a Line and Synchronous 
Condenser kv-a. for Voltage Drops of 1. 7, 7.3 and 13.6 per cent. 
Respectively, for a Load from 0 to 30,000 kw. at 0.85 Power Factor. 
No Transformer Constants Included. 

be from 96,000 to 135,000 volts, a range of 41 per cent, if a con¬ 
stant voltage of 100,000 volts at the receiving end is maintained. 

With Synchronous Condensers 

Refer to Fig. 28 and Table III. Fig. 28 illustrates the effect 
of varying the voltage difference in order to increase the voltage 
range of operation of the synchronous condenser: whenever the 
voltage drop is changed, the synchronous condenser will auto¬ 
matically take a new point in operation on its phase curve. 
It is assumed in this case that voltage regulators are used on the 
machines at both ends of the line. 
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With both lines in parallel, a load of 39,400 kw. at 0.85 power 
factor and 110,000 volts can be carried at an efficiency of 94 per 
cent, which would require at the generating end 42,000 kw. at 
unity power factor (42,000 kv-a.) and a voltage of about 118,000. 
The power factor of the receiver end of the line would be 0.98. 
The voltage at both ends of the line would be held constant by 
the voltage regulators, in spite of variations in load. With one 
hire, a load of 37,000 kw. at 0.85 power factor and 110,000 volts 
can'be carried at 89 per cent efficiency, which would require at 
the generating end of the line 42,000 kw. at 0.98 power factor 
(4^500 kv-a.) and a voltage of 132,000. The power factor at the 
receiver end of the line would be 0.96. It is assumed that, in the 
case of transmitting more than 18,000 kw. over one line, both 
synchronous condensers would be available. ■ 

As shown in the calculations plotted in Fig. 28, for a range of 
station load from 0 to 42,000 kw. using one line, automatic volt¬ 
age regulation could be maintained with voltage difference of 
1.7 per cent from no-load to 12,000 kw., of 7.3 per cent from 
12,000 kw. to 24,000 kw., and of 13.6 per cent from 24,000 kw. 
to'30,000 kw. Above 13.6 per cent voltage difference, the syn¬ 
chronous condenser could be operated fully loaded and the genera¬ 
tor voltage raised as indicated in the voltage curve. Dehni e 
values of voltage difference are given. As may be seen from an 
insoection of Fig.*’28, considerable latitude is available in the 
setting of this voltage difference. Regulating rheostats can be 
applied in the circuits of the potential transformers for the volt¬ 
age regulators, either on the generators or on th^e synchronous 
indensers, or on both, and by adjnstins them the vo tag. se - 
tings of the regulators can be changed without any ad]ustm _^ 
in the regulator itself. In actual operation pnly sucffisettm^^^^ 
should be given, whenever practicable, as bring abou . 
age difference that causes the best effiaencies and mo ^ _ 

uL of the available kv-a. capacities of the generators and tran - 

^°a>mparing the use of one line to deliver aU the power, 42,000 
kw., with and without the synchronous 

following: vohage "(jjoo against 50,6?0, 

cent aeainst 39 per cent, generator kv a. s ^ 

cent agaiuh. „,i 40 OOO and efficiencies 89 per cent 

receiver kv-a. 37,800 against ass.uuo, ^ ^ _ 

avainst 85 per cent. The voltage regulation without the syn¬ 
chronous condensers is excessive for successful operation ; theap- 
plication of 13,500 kv-a. in synchronous condensers reduces e 
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kv-a. in the generating station and its transformers by 8000 kv-a. 
and in the receiver transformers by 4200 kv-a., the price of 
which offsets the investment for the synchronous condensers; 
and furthermore, the application of the synchronous condenser, 
due to the improved efficiency, increases the output of the line 
1400 kw.; allowing 400 kw. for losses in the synchronous con¬ 
densers, a net saving of 1000 kw. is obtained. 

Flexible Generator and Receiver Voltages 

At a distribution center, it is very desirable to have a flexible 
voltage, which can be increased as the load comes on, because 
with power feeders, the voltage drop due to load may thus be 
compensated for within proper limits, and with lighting feeders, 
the feeder regulators are enabled to operate within limits of 
accurate regulation. 

A flexible generator and receiver voltage may be accomplished 
by means of a synchronous condenser and series booster, both 
machines arranged on the same shaft. The excitation of the 
synchronous condenser should be controlled with a voltage reg¬ 
ulator and that of the booster by hand control. At the genera¬ 
ting stations, the excitation should also be controlled by a voltage 
regulator. At both stations, regulating rheostats should be 
installed in the circuits of the potential transformers of the volt¬ 
age regulators. By means of these regulating rheostats, the volt¬ 
age setting of the busbars can be changed at the will of the oper- 
ator. 

Fig. 29 shows a one-line diagram of a system. In station C 
are shown a synchronous condenser and booster for each line. 
The line constants are assumed the same as those used for cal¬ 
culating curves in Fig. 28. Referring to Fig. 28, it will be seen 
that, for a given voltage difference and an assumed power factor 
for the load, the kv-a. of the synchronous condenser will vary 
definitely with the kilowatt load, and by changing the voltage 
difference, the kv-a. of the synchronous condenser may be 
changed: thus, controlling the voltage difference, gives a control of 
the kv-a. load on the synchronous condenser. An equivalent 
effect to this can be established by holding the voltage constant 
in both stations and compensating for voltage by means of a 
synchronous booster. 

The function of the synchronous booster, therefore, is to ef¬ 
fect voltage compensation, the amount of buck or boost being con¬ 
trolled by the field excitation. When used in connection with 
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ynchronous condenser, controlled by a voltage regulator, a 
ans of controlling the wattless kv-a. is effected. Without 
booster, for a given voltage setting at the generating and 
eiving stations, the wattless kv-a. supplied by the synchron- 
condenser will depend upon the kilowatts load for a given 
umed power factor. With the booster, whenever the syn- 
onous condenser comes up to its overload limit, the field exci- 
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tOCAt 
feeders 


GENERATOR 

10,000 K.V.A. EACH. 
OIST. SWITCHES. 

OIL SWITCHES. 
11,000 VOLT BUSSES. 
OIL SWITCHES. 
TRANSFORMERS 

10,000 K.V.A. EACH. 

DIST. SWITCHES. 

11,000 VOLT BUS. 
OtL SWITCHES. 



receiving 
station a. 


receiving 
station b . 


DIST. SWITCHES. 

OIL SWITCHES. 

TRANSFORMERS 

10,000 K.V.A. EACH. 

DIST. SWITCHES. 

DIST. SWITCHES. 

6,000 K.V.A.SVNCHRONOUS 
CONDENSERS WITH 
DIRECT CONNECTED 
SERIES BOOSTER WITH 
7 Yj^oBUCK OR BOOST. 

OIL SWITCHES. 

11,000 VOLT BUSSES. 


Fig. 29—One-Line Diagram**^ of a System to Illustrate an Ap- 
A.TION OF A Synchronous Condenser with a Direct-Connected 
.HRON ous Booster. The Switches IMarked ^Tnterlocked^* 
Simply to Afford Provision for Cutting out the Booster. 


1 the disconnecting switches necessary are not shown. For example, each oil switch 
be so protected by disconnecting switches that it can be made “dead” to allow renair 
Also provision must be made for testing either line without involving but one 
itor and transformer, ® 


m of the booster can be changed to reduce its kv-a. load, with- 
affecting the voltage at either the generating or receiving 
on, and conversely, when the voltage setting at either sta- 
is changed, tending to bring the synchronous condenser 
to an undesirable value, the booster’s excitation can be 
!ged, effecting the proper voltage compensation to bring the 
to a suitable value; thus a flexible voltage can be accom- 
ed at both ends of the line, while fulfilling the important 
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requirement that suitable power factor correction may be 
effected. 

In Fig. 29, receiving station C illustrates a wiring arrange¬ 
ment for a synchronous booster installation. Not only does 
the 11,000-volt distribution bus in station C have a flexible 
voltage, but so does that at the generating station, and in ad¬ 
dition to this, the power factor of the transmission lines is under 
the control of the operator in station C. Furthermore, this op¬ 
erator is in a position to control the kv-a. of the S3mchronous 
condensers so that the power factor in each transmission line 
is maintained at such values as will secure suitable voltages at 
stations A and B, assuming that they are supplied from different 
lines. 

Conclusion 

1. The necessity of reactance in the circuits of modern systems 
is well recognized. Its importance has arisen with the growth 
of large systems, and is essential to prevent destruction by short 
circuits; to reduce within reasonable limits the size of oil 
switches, by .diminishing the rupturing capacity which they must 
meet; etc. Transmission lines themselves,, due to the spacing 
of conductors, furnish considerable reactance, but in addition 
to this, it is customary among operating companies to specify' 
that the generators and transformers be built with considerable 
inherent reactance. To meet the requirements of some systems, 
even external reactances are supplied. Now, on the other hand, 
the development of industrial loads requires the extensive appli¬ 
cation of induction motors, whose exciting currents cause low 
power factor. Should these exciting currents be supplied over 
circuits involving considerable reactance, excessive voltage 
drops occur. Fortunately, synchronous machines can be located 
at the distribution centers to supply locally the necessary ex¬ 
citing currents, and by this means maintain uniform voltage 
regulation. It is not always economically practicable to locate 
synchronous generators or synchronous motors at the desired 
points. Hence, the synchronous condenser has been developed. 
This machine has come to fill an important place in the oper¬ 
ation of transmission systems. 

2. The combination of synchronous condenser and series 
booster offers an ideal method of voltage and power factor con¬ 
trol. Not only can a flexible voltage be maintained .at both ends 
of a transmission line, but an independent means of power 
factor control is secured for the transmission line itself, by which 
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a definite voltage control is established for some intermediate 
point in the transmission line. This certainly offers a very con¬ 
siderable advantage, in that it is frequently necessary to have 
a long transmission line with one or two intermediate stations. 

3. A desirable feature of synchronous condensers on a high- 
voltage transmission system is that they offer protection against 
those voltage surges that arise due to a sudden loss of load, 
which might throw the generating stations on the unloaded trans¬ 
mission line with their generators on heavy field excitation 
Under such a circumstance, due to the effect on the generators 
and transmission lines of the leading current set up by the charg¬ 
ing current, a destructive voltage would occur. Over-voltage 
devices may be applied to the generators to give protection; 
however, wffh synchronous condensers on the receiving ends of 
the transmission lines, and each one equipped with an over¬ 
voltage device, an ideal solution of the problem is effected, since 
some of the synchronous condensers could be on the line at all 

times with their excitation under control through the desired 
range. 
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Discussion on ''Operation of Transmission Lines” (Hagood), 
San FranciscOj Cal., February 28, 1913. 

Herbert W. Crozier: We are certainly much indebted to 
Mr. ^Hagood for the interesting paper we have had tonight, 
particularly the slides, which show great care in pre¬ 
paration. 

I wish to ask him a question. With regard to the use of 
synchronous condensers, what do you find is the most 
satisfactory method? Suppose you have a large amount of 
power to deliver to consumers which would involve the use of 
synchronous motors driving • direct-current generators,—would 
you prefer to make those synchronous motors just large enough 
to carry the load and have an additional machine synchronous 
to the condenser, or would you prefer to make the synchronous 
condensers large enough to take care of this regulation? That 
is the first question, and then the other is, what would you do 
if you had synchronous converters? That would be a different 
phase of the same subject. 

Lee Hagood: With the synchronous machine, whether it 
is a generator or a motor, it can effect power factor correction 
and at the same time do work. I did not dwell very much on 
that point, because so many think that is the only way, econom¬ 
ically, to use synchronous machinery for power factor correction. 
The ideal way^ of course is to let the synchronous machines do 
70 per cent in kilowatts and about 70 per cent in wattless kilovolt¬ 
amperes, that is,^ rate these machines on a 70 per cent power 
factor basis. This applies to synchronous generators, frequency- 
changer sets, and synchronous motors. It is not always practical 
to locate these machines at the points where power factor cor¬ 
rection is desired, hence the necessity for synchronous condensers. 

^ The characteristics of a synchronous converter are such that 
its design does not lend itself to operation other than at 1.00 
power factor at full load. It would not be safe, in general, to 
give operators instructions relative to using synchronous 
converters for power factor correction on light kilowatt loads, as 
a departure might lead to damage to the machine. 

Herbert W, Crozier: Then I gather from your statement 
that the synchronous converter is fixed by the direct-current 
^oltege, so any small amount of voltage control available would 
be toed by the direct-current voltage, which presumably you 
would desire to keep constant. 

Lee Hagood: That is one of the difficulties. 

Herbert W. Crozier: But in regard to motor-generators 
nyen by synchronous motors, if we take, for instance, a unit 
\\hich woidd have a 1000-kw. direct-current machine, then the 
Idea wc^d be to purchase the motors considerably larger? 

Lee Hagood: Yes. 

Herbert W. Crozier: So as to take 70 per cent. You make 
the motor part 30 per cent greater? 
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Lee Hagood: Yes. It is not a good thing, in all cases to 

niotor, unless it is relatively large 

stricte/Tn^i+t^’ regulator must be re- 

Saobfi ?.ir f that no danger is incurred of the 

Howl” l““ot “oS S. a heavy 

. I noti<^ that it has been announced that the 

Paul Railway will electrify some 500 
miles (805 km.) of its line through Montana, and the proposal is to 

a Company at half 

Dower company agreeing to wholesale the 

power from the mam transmission Ime. However, the power 

company also reserves the right to put in regulating devices at 

S hp LT ^ /m railroad work from such installations 
as lie has shown us this evening. 

it motor-generator sets 

would be quite feasible to accomplish automatic voltage 

woidd conditions were such that the machines 

would not have to run on weak fields, but if they are converters, 

I d .0 not see how it would be practical. 

S^ometimes motor-generator sets are operated with fixed 

excitation, or it is compounded so that as the load comes on 
trie excitation is increased. 

tii w. Crozier: One example of this phase control, 

that has irorked out very successfully on the coast, is the Sierra 
and San Francisco Power Company, delivering power to the 
United Railroads. On their transmission line, 135 miles (217 
Km.) long, the same voltage is obtained at both ends of the line. 
The motor-generators are all 1500 Idlowatts, I believe, and 
the regulation is obtained by controlling their fields. I believe 
they have now installed voltage regulators at a number of the 
stations and are getting very satisfactory voltage. This con¬ 
dition of_ course is one that does not always occur in regular 
coiiiuiercial practise, because the power company has full con- 
trol of a very la^e amount of synchronous apparatus i the 
receiving end. The ordinary condition is where there are 
rnany consumers taking current and using it any way they 
please, and it is up to the power company to make such regula- 
lon as it IS able to. In such cases the synchronous condensers 
discussed tonight are apparently a very excellent feature. One 
thing that impressed me greatly was the fact that by the intro¬ 
duction of a synchronous condenser, results are obtained amount- 
mg to Zo to dO per cent additional power delivered over the trans¬ 
mission lines, which certainly^ would appeal to our commercial 
rieiids as a considerable saving in capital expenditures neces¬ 
sary for transmission lines or for additional machinery. Here- 
toiore we have been forced to buy generators to take care of 
the wattless current—and then more generators; and the use 
01 the synchronous condenser in the substation is certainly a 
very valuable feature. 
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One thing that impressed me more than any other was the 
curve shown, if I remember the figures correctly, where 25 
per cent more power could be delivered over the same trans- 
mission line with practically the same regulation. 

A Member: Under what conditions, if any, is the use of 
synchronous condensers warranted ^ by the decreased power 
loss due to the necessity for transmitting less wattless ciirrent 
through the line, apart from the question of voltage regulation? 
Another question. Is it possible to build synchronous conden¬ 
sers simply for regulating purposes so that for a given kv-a. 
capacity they are cheaper than a synchronous motor of the same 
capacity would be? 

Lee Hagood: In regard to the first question, in the case of 
the 22,000-volt line (see Figs. 3 and 7 of the papfer), at unity 
power factor the line losses are 7.5 per cent for 2500 kw. 
That includes the transformer loss—I mean the copper loss in 
the transformers. Since the losses vary as the square of the 
power factor we would get 15 per cent at 0.70 power factor. 
Now the synchronous condenser, to bring the power factor to 
1.00, requires about 4 per cent on losses. That would give us 
a net under full-load conditions around 3.5 per cent. But 
not only that. We brought the power factor at the generators 
from 70 up to unity, and that meant that we reduced their 
core losses, armature and field copper losses. An approximate 
estimate of the saving is about 2J per cent, giving a total net 
of 6 per cent. In the case of the 110,000-volt lines (see Figs. 
22 and 23), the losses without the synchronous condenser—the 
efficiency of the line for delivering 30,000 kw., is 85 per cent, 
whereas with the condenser on the line the efficiency is 90 per 
cent. In this case the synchronous condensers have a loss of 
1.3 per cent, giving a net saving of 3.7 per cent for the trans¬ 
mission line. 

In regard to the design of the synchronous condensers, they 
can be designed with small air gaps, and with light bearings 
and bearing supports, since no mechanical load is carried; in 
view of these features they can be made cheaper than for the 
same rating as a generator or motor. Some day, perhaps, 
they may be built for much higher speeds and this will reduce 
their cost considerably. 

Clarence L. Cory: I have been exceedingly interested in 
this paper, especially because not more than a year or so ago, 
one of the points, only touched upon in the paper, was gone 
into rather completely; and more than twelve years ago another 
point, which has been touched upon in the paper, was gone 
into carefully. 

I will mention first the point that was considered only a short 
time ago. 

We have heard this evening a very complete discussion of 
what the synchronous condenser or the synchronous motor, 
either very lightly loaded or doing perhaps 70 per cent of its 
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full-load work, may accomplish in the improvement of trans¬ 
mission conditions. A little over a year ago an investigation 
—a rather complete one—was made of the design of a 
127-mi. (204-km.) steel tower transmission line having two 
three-phase circuits, maximum loss not to exceed about 6 per 
cent, as the power was purchased by the power user at the 
generating station and the tower line built by the power user, 
payment for the power to be made at the generating station. 
The amount of power required was to vary between 6000 and 
10,000 kw., to be used primarily for induction motors, these 
induction motors to drive machinery for the crushing of about 
20,000 tons of ore a day. Due to the consideration that other 
transmission lines were possibly to be interconnected, the volt¬ 
age transmission was limited to about 80,000 volts. How¬ 
ever, there were no taps for power along the line, nor was there 
more than the one generating station to be considered at that 
time. 


The preliminary investigation indicated that 4/0 copper— 
the equivalent of that in stranded copper or aluminum, or 
aluminum of any sort—3/0 or 2/0, might be used. As has 
been shown this evening so very clearly, the. problem in this 
case was not necessarily the very best possible regulation at 
the ex|)ense of other things; not necessarily the greatest efh- 
cieney in transmission at the expense of regulation; not neces¬ 
sarily the cheapest possible transmission system as regards 
cost of conductors at the expense either of efficiency or regulation 
or l)oth. The power factor of the load was known to be some¬ 
where around 80 per cent, due to the very large number of small 
induction motors. The frequency was fixed at 60 cycles,^ inas¬ 
much as the generating station to be used, would be, in the 


future, one of a number. ' 

Not by any means in the complete manner that has been 
developed in this paper, butTy practically the same general 
principles, the general conclusion was reached that the installa¬ 
tion of synchronous condensers at the receivitig end would not 
only reduce the copper from 4/0 to 3/0, but it would improve 
the voltage regulation and at the same time increase the em- 
ciency of transmission. A very carefuh analysis, using the 
complex quantity formula for the investigation of the power 
factor along the line from the generating station to the reGeiving 
station 127 miles distant, indicated that with the proper opei^ 
tion of these synchronous condensers doing anywhere from 5U 
to 70 per cent of their kilovolt-ampere capacity, it would be 
|)ossible to get the best operating conditions. ^ 

Electrical energy in the form of direct current may, of course, 
be transmitted without introducing any of the undesirable 
effects due to the inductance or eleetrostatic capacity oi the line. 
We start out with a given number of atnperes at nur generato 
station, using direct current, or thebretically^ with 
current, with zero frequency, and we; find absolutely the same 
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current at the receiving end, neglecting leakage; and the ideal 
of the transmission engineer with alternating-current power 
would be to produce a condition somewhat approximating 
that possible with direct current. We know that is not practi¬ 
cally possible, at varying loads, because in the matter of trans¬ 
mission the direct current theoretically has an advantage over 
the alternating current. However, I can now see, having had 
this evening an opportunity to look at these curves, that there 
were instances where such problems might have been very di¬ 
rectly solved by the proper use of these curves rather than by 
going through the rather complex computations that are other¬ 
wise necessary. 

The other instance that I had in mind, occurring more than 
a decade ago, was a case where the installation of a compara¬ 
tively small synchronous motor in a mine in California was made 
use of to improve the power factor of the load. One of the 
early transmission companies, fearing induction motors would 
lower the power factor, offered all eonsumers who would use 
their alternating current at approximately unity power factor, 
the advantage of receiving 920 watts for a horse power, whether 
real or apparent. A well-known engineer in San Francisco 
said, ^^Very good. If we can get 920 apparent watts for what 
we ordinarily pay for 746, we will see to it that we get 920 real 
watts,’’—which was accomplished by the installation of a syn¬ 
chronous motor. This synchronous motor, at such times 
as the power was off—and in those days the transmission 
lines gave more trouble than they do today—^was belted to 
a steam engine, and when the power was off the synchronous 
motor was operated as a generator and the mine was kept free 
from water. It was necessary to prevent the mine being flooded 
even if the transmitted power should be ofl only for a few 
hours. The result was that for a number of years the synchron¬ 
ous motor was ordinarily operated without doing any work 
whatever, and the power factor of the load was maintained at 
100 per cent. The result was that the buyer of the power did 
receive 920 real watts, for which he only paid the price of 746 
watts. I do not remember how many times that condenser 
or unloaded synchronous motor paid for itself every year, but 
I remember that it was used for a number of years. 

I am only mentioning this because in this case the particular 
advantages of the operation of synchronous motors though 
lightly loaded or practically unloaded, were availed of to im¬ 
prove the conditions of transmission—improving the condi¬ 
tions in regard to both efficiency and regulation of voltage; 
and while I have not perhaps had an opportunity of fully study¬ 
ing the paper that has been presented this evening, I can see 
that in the first case mentioned the solution of that problem 
might have been made graphically from the curves presented 
by Mr. Hagood instead of being worked out in that one isolated 
case. 
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^ I would, liko to add this other point. Due to the careful 
investigations of Dr. Steinmetz’s formulas for distributed ca¬ 
pacity, dso introducing the factor which it is possible to intro¬ 
duce in Dr. Steinmetz’s formulas, namely, the amount of energy 

leakage between conductors, and going one step 
lurtner than Dr. Steinmetz has gone, representing the results 
of some of his formulas graphically, it is possible to determine 
he power factor at any place you wish in your transmission 
line from your generating station to the point of delivery. If 
your line is 300 miles long it is only necessary to go through 
an elementary graphical construction as you would in deter- 
rnining stresses and strains in a structure, to ascertain what 
the power factor is at any point, simply substituting in the 
formula, whether the point under discussion is one mile from 
the generating station or 299 miles. So there we see the op-, 
portunities and the possibilities of further ascertaining the facts 

introducing these synchronous condensers. 

There is another point brought out that appeals to me es- 
pecially. Not very many years ago it was generally understood 
that it we attempted to transmit power great distances where 
the charging current would be abnormal there was only one 
thing to ^do, namely, to reduce the frequency, if the voltage 
were maintained of sufficient magnitude to reduce the line 
losses. But one. can see by viewing the curves that have been 
shown by Mr. Hagood that this is not necessarily true. Possibly 
we will be able to solve a great many of our problems at 60 
cycles that we thought a few years ago could only be solved 
at one half that frequency or even one-third or one-sixth. 

^ Not only are these few isolated instances that I have men¬ 
tioned covered by the work that has been done by M^r. Hagood 
but h^ work covers all other problems of a similar character. 

• Jorgensen i In substations where no motor power is 
required, the synchronous condenser is undoubtedly the most 
practical device that can be used successfully for voltage con¬ 
trol ; but in stations where the principal use for the power is to 
drive motors these motors should be so selected that part of 
them are synchronous and part induction. It is seldom possible, 
nor desirable, to have all motors on a transmission system of 
the synchronous type, as the starting requirements may be such 
as to exclude synchronous motors, and it may not be practical 
to provide direct current for excitation. Where large motors 
are to be dealt with, the extra outlay and complication for exci¬ 
tation does not amount to so much, and it is therefore of ad¬ 
vantage to equip them with devices for voltage control to com¬ 
pensate for the lagging current of the smaller induction motors 
and other apparatus. The voltage in use at present on some 
of the largest transmission lines has reached the limit. This 
limit is set by the amount of corona loss permissible, so it is 
not possible to improve per cent of voltage drop by increasing 
the voltage, as this cannot be done. The critical voltage de- 
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pends upon size of conductors and elevation above sea level, 
and the limit of voltage has already been reached in several 
cases. The limit at sea level is somewhat above 120,000 volts 
where the amount of power is large enough to require conductors 
larger than 4/0. A few months ago I had occasion to visit a 
place and do some work in connection with a power transmission 
where 50,000 volts was the upper limit of transmission voltage, 
principally because of the high altitude, the average of which 
was 14,000 ft. (4270 m.). The lowest point on the line is the 
power house, located at 12,200 ft. (3720 m.) above sea level, 
and the highest substation is located at nearly 16,000 ft. (4880 m.) 
elevation. The line runs for the greater part of the distance 
of 120 mi. (193 km.) over a comparatively flat plateau of 14,000 
ft. (4270 m.) elevation. Thisplaceis calledtheroof of the world, 
and is up in the Andes mountains in Peru. The load on this system 
is mostly motors driving copper mining machinery to the ex¬ 
tent of about 10,000 h.p., requiring a conductor of No. 1 size 
cable. The motors are divided up between synchronous and 
induction in such a way that the power factor will be under 
complete control by means of automatic voltage regulators 
adjusting the excitation of the synchronous motors. 

Herbert W. Crozier: I want to ask a question of Mr. Jor- . 
gensen. Did I understand you to say that 50,000 volts was 
the limit? 

L. P. Jorgensen: Yes, because only 10,000 h.p. was to be 
transmitted. You could not afford to take larger than No. 0 
cable, and at that diameter you cannot get above 50,000 volts, 

J. P. Jollyman: One of the chief functions of the synchronous 
condenser in the ordinary transmission system is, as Mr. Hagood 
has pointed out, to help hold up the voltage. As the load on our 
system grows, frequently we run into conditions where excessive 
voltage drop limits the amount of the load which may be success¬ 
fully carried at some point. 

There is also another factor in the holding up of voltage which 
Mr. Hagood only touched on very briefly, but which to those of 
us who are connected with 60-cycle systems is a very important 
matter, and that is the charging current of the line, and its effect 
in balancing or neutralizing the lagging current due. to the or¬ 
dinary commercial load. The effect of this charging current 
is very considerable. We have at the present time in this vicinity 
a number of high-tension transmission voltages—-60,000 and 
100,000. At 60,000 volts the charging current amounts to about 
18 kv-a. per mile. In other words, a company such as the one 
with which I am associated, operating some 1200 mi. (1930 
km.) of 60,000-volt line, has a charging current of over 21,000 
kv-a., and this is sufficient to raise 29,000 kw. of 0.80 power factor 
load to unity. That of itself has a very important effect in 
holding up the voltage of such a system. Now a 100,000-volt 
system has a very much higher charging current. As the voltage 
and the current go up your kilovolt-amperes go up. The charg- 
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ing current for a 100,000-volt line is about 52 kv-a. per mile 
In other words, a 300-mi. (483-km.) line would have some 15,000 
or over 15,000 kv-a. wattless leading current component, which 
would assist in balancing the bad power factor of the ordinary 
commercial load. This wattless component on 300 miles of 
100,000-volt line would balance 21,000 kw, at 0.80 power factor 
load, bringing it up to unity. I believe that the charging current 
which, as you see, is no small amount on systems which are 
operating, has a very important effect in helping to hold up the 
excitation. The excitation on a transmission system is somewhat 
analogous to the mechanical condition of the cantilever beam. 
If the excitation is supplied entirely at the generating station 
it is somewhat analogous to a cantilever beam supported at 
one end and loaded at the other. Such a beam must necessarily 
sag at the loaded end. The voltage cannot be anything but 
lower at the receiving end where you have purely load and are 
supplying no excitation in the way of synchronous machinery. 
The variations in voltage with the variations in load are some¬ 
what analogous to the variations in the sag of such a beam 
with a varying load. To steady that beam you may supply 
some support at the free end. In other words, you may apply 
some synchronous machinery at the receiving end. It is obvious 
that you may steady the variations in the deflections of that beam 
with very much less support than would be required if you wanted 
to raise the beam, up to the same level that it was held at the fixed 
end; and that is, as near as I can suggest, a mechanical analogy 
to the transmission problem in the operation of synchronous con¬ 
densers. It is obvious that a beam supported at both ends will 
have less sag if it is loaded uniformly than if it is supported at 
one end as is the case in the transmission system. If you have 
synchronous apparatus at both ends the voltage drop will be less 
throughout the system. I think it would be well for any one 
having to do with the design of transmission systems to consider 
always the effect of their charging current, and to bear in mind 
that it is a very considerable amount, very closely approxi¬ 
mating 18 kv-a. per mile for 60,000 volts at 60 cycles; and 52 
kv-a. per mile for 100,000 volts and 60 cycles. There have been 
some transmission systems projected recently where the charging 
current is going to prove a very serious problem to handle prop¬ 
erly. My own opinion in the matter is that you should not 
ordinarily attempt to operate a single transmission.circuit with 
generators which are less in capacity than the charging current. 
In the system on which we aro working at the present time the 
kv-a. capacity of a generator is approximately double the charging 
current on the line, and I anticipate that we will not be very 
much bothered by variations in load or bringing the empty line 
up to voltage. 

Herbert W. Crozier: Mr. Jollyman apparently has given 
this matter of the charging current a very considerable amount of 
thought. The point I want to draw attention to in connection 
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with_ the use of synchronous condensers for the regulation of the 
line IS the_ matter of safety. We all know that the loss of load 
due to excitation and opening of circuit breakers and other things 
causes a very considerable rise of voltage at the substations; and 
the use of the synchronous condenser controlled by the automatic 
voltage regulator is certainly an element of safety, because there 
is somctning there which will make a change in the conditions 
in the end, assuming of course that the synchronous condenser is 
so installed as to remain connected to the transmission line. I 
remember two or three cases where very disastrous results oc- 
curred, due to the opening of the end of a transmission line, causing 
the wrecking of lightning arresters and general destruction of 
such apparatus as still remained connected. 

OAA* have a 60,000-volt line approximately 

^uu mi. (322 km.) long, and I can confirm some of Mr. Jollyman’s 
remarks very strongly, because I have just made some experi¬ 
ments on the power factors of this line, and also some corrections 
obtained by using some turbines at one end of the line as syn¬ 
chronous condensers. We have about 200 miles of 60,000-volt 
^ ^ hydroelectric station, and at the other 

end by a steam auxiliary. ^ The hydroelectric end is 16,000 
kw. capacity; the steam end is about 8000 kw.; and close to the 
steam end at the outer end of the line we have the oil fields, which 
furnish a very highly inductive load. The power factor at 
the oil fields loads is approximately 70 per cent, and when we 
first ^started the transmission line the power factor of the trans¬ 
mission line at the power house was 62 per cent leading. That 
was before we had much oil field business. As the oil field 

M I might say that the power factor of the 

oil field load is not much better than between 60 and 70 per 
cent -it never gets over 70—the power factor at the transmission 
end at the power house gradually approached unity, and at 
present, it is very close to that. Now operating the turbines 
in Bakersfield at 8000 kw., allowing them to float on the line 
with a little steam and adjusting the exciting current, we are able 
to keep the voltage regulation of the system very nearly constant, 
that is, we can hold the voltage in Bakersfield and at the power 
house end practically the same, with a rise of voltage in the middle 
of the line of about 8 or 10 per cent. Recently, due to the failure 
of some of the hydroelectric machinery at the generating end, 
me water end, it was necessary to carry the entire load from the 
Bakersfield end. You will appreciate that without any feeder 
voltage regulators on the system, the step-down transformer 
stations are connected through the proper taps to the line so that 
we get the proper voltage grading; in other words, near the power 
house the transformers are on a higher tap and gradually de¬ 
crease down the line to take care of transmission drop. Feeding 
from the steam end, matters were reversed, and it was a question 
whether to were going to get any voltage regulation; but opera¬ 
ting the hydroelectric generators as synchronous condensers, 
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and feeding from the Bakersfield end with the steam generating 
machinery, we were able i^o keep suitable voltages at all points. 
That, I think, furnishes a very good illustration of Mr. Hagood’s 
point. 

J, P. Francis: There is one other point in the operation of 
a synchronous motor as a condenser that it is well to consider, 
and that is, that by limiting the range of the exciter voltage, 
so that when the voltage of the transmission line is too high 
the regulator is lowering the voltage of the motor, the excita¬ 
tion of the synchronous motor will not be reduced too greatly, 
causing the machine to fall out of step if the load increases 
suddenly.^ Also, the upper limit of the exciter voltage should 
not be high enough to burn the regulator contacts when the 
S3^nchronous machine is boosting. 

R.C. Powell: Mr. Jollyman mentioned that the charging 
current in the line should be taken into consideration. The 
point is, as I understand it, that the charging current will help 
out the generators but not the line. 

Clarence L. Cory: It ought to help out both. 

R* C. Powell: That is, with a simple line. 

H. Y. Hall: I think Mr. Jolly man’s point was more in respect 
to regulation. There is no question but that the charging 
current of the line will help out the regulation. 

R. C. Powell: I don’t believe I can agree with you, for the 
reason that the regulation will be the difference between the 
voltage and no-load voltage. At no-load the voltage at the 
receiving end will be higher than at the transmitting end, due 
to the charging current: Now if the load comes on, the charg¬ 
ing current is constant, and the voltage rise due to the charg¬ 
ing current is constant, so where you would start with 100,000 
volts with no-load and get 120,000 at the receiving end, at 
full, load you would have 20,000 drop, and you would have 
100,000 at each end; but your regulation is the same. 

J, P. Jollyman: I would say that the principal effect on the 
distribitting system is naturally the improvement of the power 
factor of the load that the generators carryThe charging 
current is roughly one-half as effective in helping out The line 
as would be a synchronous condenser at the receiving end. 
The charging current is distributed, but it is not far, in general, 
from the effect of either the equivalent leading current load 
at the center of the line, or one-half of the load at the extreme 
end of the line. You will frequently find that a transmission 
system which .starts but purely as a transmission affair, and 
transmits a very large percentage of its power over practically 
its entire length, grows into a system in which more or less 
load is taken off along the line t and in that case the ^ 
current to a certain extent neutralizes the lagging current of 
the load, the load being somewhat distributed, and the charg¬ 
ing current being entirely distributed. The principal effect 
of the charging current, as I stated, is an improvement m 
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factor, which is a very important matter; 

efficiency of transmission 
fl: effective as a concentrated synchronous con- 

same capacity at the load point. 

A Member: I would like to ask Mr. Jollyman if the value 

^ ®f’>000-volt line and 52 kv-a. for 100,000 

^ if spacing, and cannot that be 

varied by altering the spacing? 

J* I think if you will consider the practical 

cases of transmission at 60,000 volts you will find that the spac- 

f f modern construction, about five or six ft. 

(1.5 to 18 m.), and. for 100,000 volts the spacing is nine or ten ft. 

fViQf +n frequently in a vertical plane, which means 

phases is about one and one- 
f f I?® distance between the two wires. I have found 
r f ® values of the charging current in relation to the 
ir tU fo the spacing, that the change 

Snstf Itfnrf f charging current over the range of actual 

generally employed by operating com¬ 
panies, IS very srnall. If I remember correctly, the charging 

l^’OOO volts over the ra^ngf 
of construction ordinarily employed varies from about 0.028 

an ampere to about 0.031. The values that I gave were 
based on 0.03 of an ampere for 10,000 volts per mile. The 

^ change very rapidly over the range 
01 spacingSj with the size of wire ordinarily employed. If you 

beF tiff spacing and very large conductors it would 

be a little different from what it would be if you had large 

sof-f conductors; but the change is reaUy 

so small and there are so many other things that enter into 

Sffl determination of this value, that these figures are 
accurate for ordinary calculation. You would not 

500 kiW^+^f® generator down to anything smaller than 
rAn+ ‘fV.* these values will give you the charging cur- 

rent within a few hundred kilovolt-amperes of the actual value. 
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AIR AS AN INSULATOR WHEN IN THE PRESENp-p 
OP INSULATING BODIES OF HIGHER SPECmC 

INDUCTIVE CAPACITY 


BY C. L. FORTESCUE AND S. W. FARNSWORTH 


I. Introduction 

■ strength of air between conductors or termi¬ 

nals of different sizes and shapes when expressed in volts per cm. 
of separation, IS a very variable value and of little significance' 
The great vanation is not due to any difference in the strength 
of air, for that is a physical constant, which, according to the 
results of many able investigators, has a value of between 30 
and 38 kilovolts (maximum value) per cm. The variation is 

ue rather to the influence of such factors as the shape and 
size of the terminals or conductors, and also to the position and 
potentials of these bodies relative to neighboring bodies The 
case of comparative breakdown distances between sphems and 
needle points for a given voltage, furnishes an excellent illustra- 
tion of this point. For example, with 25 cm. between spheres 
^0 cm. m diameter, the air breaks downat 260,000 volts whereas 
It requires 67.3 cm. to withstand the same voltage between 
needle points. In the first case the volts per cm. are 10,400 
whe:^as, in the second case the volts per cm. are 3870 (9800 
volts per inch). Looking at air as a means of insulating a po- 
t^tial-af 260,000 volts, it is evident that it serves much more 
efficiently in the case of the spheres than in the case of the needle 
points. When serving at its maximum efficiency, it will stand 
from 30 to 38 kilovolts (maximum) per cm., and for the purposes 
of this paper, the lower value will be assumed. 

In most practical applications of air as an insulator, the prob¬ 
lem is complicated by the presence of other dielectric media 
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having a higher specific inductive capacity than that of air. 
There is, in general, a false conception of the parts played by the 
two media, namely, the solid dielectric and air, in performing 
their functions in the insulator. With increased voltage, the 
part the air plays becomes more and more important and at 
present-day voltages should no longer be disregarded. While 
the breakdown voltage of air alone, as expressed in volts per cm., 
is a very variable quantity, the breakdown voltage of air over the 
surface of a solid dielectric when expressed in the same terms 
(a value commonly called creepage ’’ voltage) is still more 
variable and of even less significance. 

As there are ways, as illustrated above, of using air alone 
more efficiently than is ordinarily done, so are there ways of 
using the combination of air and a solid dielectric more effi¬ 
ciently. It is the purpose of this paper to show the conditions 
that determine the disruptive strength of an air path along the 
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surface of a solid dielectric of higher specific inductive capacity, 
and what steps must be taken to insure the most efficient use 
of the two dielectrics in combination. 

II. The Electric Field in the Presence • oe Solid 

Dielectrics 

The effect of introducing an insulating body into the static 
field between two conductors is to increase the stress in the air 
path at the surface of the conductor and at the surface of the 
insulating body, unless certain laws governing the proper shaping 
of the body, which will be stated later, are observedu. This 
statement may be easily verified experimentally, by placing a 
glass sphere in the electrostatic field between two parallel plates 
maintained at different potentials. If the static field is intense. 
enough, the introduction of the sphere will cause corona to form 
at the surface of the sphere and at the contiguous pans of S 
two plates, the air between the plates will consequently break 
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Fig. 1 shows the condition of the static field before the in- 

oflTfiT. f! 1^'' ^ the condition 

^ t)een introduced. It will be 

seen that the lines of force concentrate in the glass ball and are 

more dense at its surface and at the portion of the surface of the 
two p’lates nearest the ball than anywhere else 

A close analogy to the action which takes place when the glass 
p rere is introduced into the electric field is obtained by placing 
a steel ball in the magnetic field between two large poles of 

iron^fitSs 

Fig. 3 shows a method of plotting the equipotential surfaces 
of the current flow between two conductors which are similar 

to the equipotential surfaces in the electric fleld between termi- 

nals of similar shape. To obtain the equipotential surfaces or 
current flow, current is passed between the two terminal plates 
suspended in a conducting liquid. Between the plates is sus¬ 
pended a metal ball. An insulated exploring lead is taken from 
any given point on the calibrated resistance placed across the 
supply voltage and carried into the liquid, where it terminates 
in an uninsulated point. The needle is moved about, always 
keeping the galvanometer zero, thus indicating the location of 
points of the same potential as the chosen point on the resistance. 

The movement of the exploring needle is recorded by means of 
a pantograph, 

f according to the 

method shown in Fig, 3. T.he bath used in this case was salt 

water, and the two terminal electrodes a cylindrical rod and a 
toius ring in the relative positions indicated. The wavy lines 
show the ol)served equipotential surfaces. The small circles 
indicate points of definite observed potential. The smooth 
lines sliow theoretical equipotential surfaces of indicated po- 
tentuil for the given terminals. Having obtained the equipo¬ 
tential surfaces, the lines of flow may be drawn in at right angles 
to them. If m Pig. 3 the sphere should be steel and the bath 
mercury, since^ the conductivity of iron is about ten times that of 
meicury, the field obtained would resemble very closely the field 

for the glass sphere in air, the specific inductive capacity of glass 
being about ciight, 

1 he conditions that exist at the surface of the dielectric of 
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high specific inductive capacity in a field of force in air are 
brought about as follows: A given difference of potential will 
cause a very much greater electric flux in the solid dielectric 



than in air. ^ At the surface of separation of the air and the solid, 
the tangential component of the intensity must be the same in 
the air as in the solid. Since it requires K times the force to 
produce the same dielectric flux in the air as in the solid, where K 
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is the value of the specific inductive eapacity of the solid dielectric, 
the component of intensity in the air normal to the surface will 
be if times that in the solid dielectric. The intensity at each 
point of the surface of separation is increased from what it was 



before the introduction of the dielectric and is more nearly normal 
to the surface. If the solid body extends from one conductor tb 
the other, we may have a condition in which the tangential 
component of the intensity will be nearly (uniform, but 
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the maximum intensity being in a direction more nearly 
normal to the surface than before the introduction of the 
sohd Its value is greater at every point. The air path along the 

ltc?r 4 e’ introduction of the 

dielectnc If, however, we form the dielectric so that its surface 

IS tangential to the lines' of force at every point, then there will 

aLTr.ir°''“f intensity; the tangential intensity 

at each point of the surface will be the same as before the intro- 
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Fig. 5 


Fig. 6 


Fig. 7 


Fig. 8 


Singed strength of the air path will remain 

To lUustrate this by simple examples, let us consider the sphere 
o extend from one plate to the other, then the field will have the 
^ shown in Fig 5. Comparing this with Pig. 1, it is seen that 
the stress along the surface of the sphere adjacent to the plates 

i he. 1 ^^^ increa-sed. Suppose that we substitute for 

g ass sphere a glass cylinder, or any solid shape with a surface 
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Fig. 11 


generated by a line perpendicular to the planes as in Fig. 6, 
then there will be no increase of stress either at the surface of 
the solid or at the surface of the plates. In the first case, the 
ntroduction of the solid has decreased the breakdown strength 
amount, but in the second case the strength is unim- 

STnd the sohd. Fig. 7 shows two planes, 

and iV having a piece of insulating material extending con¬ 
tinuously between them with a projection in the middle such as 
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Fig. 12 

(Gifcular light spots due to shiny background and have nothing to do with the discharge.) 
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Fig, 21 


(Circular light spots due to shiny background and have nothing to do with the discharge.) 
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is commonly employed to give increased “ creepage ” distance. 
In the light of the previous explanation, it is seen that the air 
m the path HL will be stressed to a higher value than if the pro¬ 
jection R were not present. That is to say, the very thing which 
is ordinarily sought for, namely, an increased distance over the 
surface, is shown to be detrimental in this case rather than bene¬ 
ficial. The higher the specific inductive capacity of the material, 
the more detrimental is the projection. 

Should a groove be placed in the insulating material as in 
Fig. 8, another very poor condition is obtained, as the air at 
R wib be stressed beyond its limit at a comparatively small 
difference of potential between M and N, 

The cross-hatched portion of the lower half of Fig. 9 shows 
how the insulation would have to be shaped to insulate two 
parallel wires with a maximum efficiency. The surface could 
be made to conform to any one of several flow lines, a, b, c, etc. 

III. Practical Application op Theory with Results op 

Tests 

Fig. 10 shows a means of insulating a terminal rod passing 
through a casing. Experimental pieces of this design were made 
up to dimensions shown in Fig. 11. The material used was a 
mixture of shellac, whiting and various gums. The bushing 
was cast in an accurately machined mould. A maximum break¬ 
down of 145 kv., effective value, was obtained, and when good 
care was taken to have a clean surface, the breakdowns were 
seldom less than 135 kv. 

Fig. 12 shows a breakdown at 137 kv. on one of these bushings 
and it will be noticed that there are no evidences of corona at 
any point of the surface. 

Fig. 13 shows the calculated intensity curve for the surface 
path. Assuming a maximum allowable intensity of 19.7 kv. 
per cm. (50 kv. per in.), effective value, at the points of highest 
intensity which are at the surfaces of the ring and rodj by in¬ 
tegrating the area under the curve, we obtain the voltage neces¬ 
sary to break down the path, which on the above assumptions 
is 142 kv. It will be noted from the curve that the minimum 
intensity is 9.1 kv. per cm. (23.2 kv. per in.) or slightly less 
than half the maximum value. The distance over the surface 
is 11.9 cm. (4.7 in.) so the average volts per cm. for a breakdown 
voltage of 145,000 is 12.2 (31 kv. per in.). 

The 4iiii^3^sions of ring and tod chosfji were such as to give 
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a maximum breakdown voltage over the surface for a mean di¬ 
ameter of a torus ring of 21.6cm. (8.5in.). The surface of the solid 
was made to conform to the flow lines, leaving the torus ring on 
line a. Fig. 11. Any other set of flow lines might have been 
chosen. Had a set been chosen leaving outside of lines a, there 
would have been difficulty in casting the bushing due to the back 
draft on the mold. If a set of lines had been chosen leaving 
inside of lines a, there would have been a pocket to catch dirt. 



Fig. 13 


The law of similar fields applies to these cases, so if all the 
be^oubled ^io^bled, the breakdown voltage should 

of interest, the approximate intensities existing 
through the insulating material along the line of minimum sep- 
ara ion between ring and rod were calculated, and are given in 

14, considenng a voltage of 142,000 applied. The intensity is 

.0 be less at tie ri.* than auhe rod, aM f or the ^ veTvXl” 

intensity at the rod is 46. kv. per cm. (117 kv. per in.) 
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effective value. Ordinary insulating material should be capable 
of standing this voltage without being unduly stressed. This is 
the more evident when we consider that air itself is capable of 
standing 21 to 27 kv. per cm. (54 to 68 kv. per in.) 

The above analysis of the intensities in the solid dielectric 
suggests that to find the real strength of insulating materials, 
some form of terminals should be used which will permit cal¬ 
culation of the stress at the point of maximum intensity when 
breakdown occurs. 

In order that the great gain which can be made by properly 
designing the surface of the solid dielectric may be more evident, 



Fig. 14 


attention is called to the breakdown over the surface of a former 
standard transformer bushing and an ordinary line insulator. 
Fig. 15 shows the transformer bushing which was formerly a 
standard for 66,000-volt work and which would flash over its 
81| cm. (32 in.) of surface at a voltage of about 145,000. In 
the bushing shown in Fig. 13, a distance of 11.9 cm, (4.7 in.) 
breaks down only when this same voltage is reached. Fig. 16 
shows an ordinary line insulator having a surface distance of 
63.5 cm. (25 in.) which breaks down at 119,000 volts. 

By changing the shape of the terminals it is possible to design 
a bushing which will have a higher average intensity over the sur- 
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face before breakdown of the air will occur. Fig. 17 shows an 
arrangement similar to that of Fig. 11, which accomplishes this. 
Allowing the same mean diameter of torus ring, 21.5 cm.(8J in.), 
as used in Fig. 11, and the same maximum intensity in the air, 
we see from Fig. 18 that the calculated breakdown voltage will 
be 181 kv. The minimum intensity is 13.2 kv. per cm. (33.5 
kv. per in.) as against 9.15 kv. per cm. (23.2 kv. per in.) for 
the bushing shown in Fig. 11. Fig. 19 shows the calculated 
maximum intensities in the solid, which are 179 kv. per cm. 
effective value, (455 kv. per in.) at the surface of the rod. 
Judging from our tests, it seems reasonable to expect that what 
are ordinarily considered as good insulating materials, will be 
capable of standing this intensity. This piece has not been 
made up, however. 



Fig.^ 20 shows a different design, using a confocal system of 
ellipsoids and hyperboloids of revolution, having foci which are 
6.08 cm. (2.0 in.) apart. A piece was turned out of hard rubber 
to the given dimensions and the average breakdowns over the 
surface have been above 160,000 volts; thus giving an average 

t n ^ distance of 

T’v ®t"^dng when compared 

with the breakdown voltage of 145,000 volts for 81f cm. of sur¬ 
face of the bushing shown in Pig. 15. In that case the average 
kilovolts per cm. are 1.78 (4.54 kv. per in.). 

suc?a<,^?“ was placed where it would collect dust and dirt 

Stt 2 ^°^dy,e hkely to in indoor service and was tested 

deterioration in breakdown 
strength, even with this heavy coating of dust. 
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L-SURFACE OF rInG 


INTENSITY CURVE 

FOR THE SURFACE PATH 
ring: G in. DIA, by 8.5 IN. MEAN DIA.- 

rod: conformed toequipotential surface 
Voltage between ring and rod isi kv| 


SURFACE OF rod 


^30 


4.75 IN 


POINTS ALONG PATH 

Fig. 18 


SURFACE OF ROD 


INTENSITY CURVE 
along path OF MINIMUM SEPARATION 
BETWEEN ring AND ROD 
ring: 6 IN. DIA. BY 8.6 IhcWEAN DIA. 
rod: conformed to equipotential SURFACE 

VOLTAGE BETWEEN RING AND ROD 181 KV. 


SURFACE OFl RING 


POINTS ON PATH 

Fig* 19 
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Fig. 21 shows a rather crude, but none the less instructive and 
convincing experiment. The arrangement of parts and their 
dimensions are shown in Fig. 22. The illustration shows how 
the longer path, having insulation stepped off in the conventional 
way, broke down without distressing the shorter end in the 

least. 

Fig. 23 shows a possible adaptation of this principle to an 
insulator which is shown as of the suspension type, but which 
might be slightly modified and made pin type. 

The applications of the principle of shaping terminals and 
dielectric spoken of thus far, have embodied new designs of each. 
In the condenser type bushing we may have an ideal even dis¬ 
tribution of potential on the surface. The full benefit of this 



Fig. 20 


distribution cannot be obtained, however, unless the external 
field is properly cared for. As an excellent illustration of this 
statement, the following test on a large terminal is given. This 
particular terminal had a maximum diameter of about 30.6 
cm. (12 in.) and was about 203 cm,. (80 in.) high. As originally 
designed, a metal disk was provided on the top end, which was 
40.6 cm. (18 in.) in diameter with a 3.8 cm. (1.5-in.) pipe welded 
on its outer edge. Under test, corona was visible from the edges 
of the disk at 300,000 volts; at 400,000 volts there was a great 
deal of corona, and the small metal rings at the ends of the tin- 
foil coatings at the top steps were beginning to glow; at 430,000 
volts is was deemed inadvisable to either hold the voltage or to 
raise it any higher for fear of a complete breakdown. A new 
disk was designed for the top of the terminal and the dimensions 
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selected were 152.5 cm. (60 in.) diameter and 30.5 cm. (12 in.) 
thickness, with edges having a radius of 15.25 cm. (6 in.). The 
disk was made of wood and covered with tinfoil. The results 
obtained with this new disk were rather startling. At no voltao*e 
up to 575,000, the maximum voltage tried, was there any 
appreciable corona. There were occasional bunches of bluish 
fan-shaped haze emanating .from some piece of dirt or rough 
spot on the disk toward the iron framework of the building 
which happened to be near the terminal. The body of the ter- 





Fig. 24. 


minal itself showed not the slightest sign of a glow on any of the 
steps. Thus, by means of a very inexpensive change of design, 
the terminal was able to stand 575,000 volts as satisfactorily 
as it had stood 300,000 volts previously. This was accomplished 
simply by relieving stresses in the air at the top end .of the ter¬ 
minal, and also redirecting the field adjacent do the surface of 
the terminal, so that the equipotential surfaces in the air were 
evenly distributed, corresponding to the even distribution secured 
by the condensers. Fig. 24 gives some idea of the distribution 
of the field|under the two conditions; 
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IV. Summary and Conclusions 

We have given, in this paper, a new conception of the functions 
which air and a solid dielectric perform when used in combina¬ 
tion for insulating purposes. Based on this conception, a large 
number of tests have been made under commercial conditions, 
which show that it is possible to use air more efficiently than has 
been customary in the past. Breakdowns of an air path 
over a surface have been obtained which average as high as 
9.4 kv. per cm., effective value, (23,900 volts per in.) over a dis¬ 
tance of 17.0 cm. (6.7 in.). The conditions of design are such 
that these same averages may be maintained at any voltage, 
by increasing all dimensions of the structure proportionately. 

A TnaTi-mnin efficiency of air path over a surface is obtained 
when the surface of the dielectric is made to conform to the 
flow lines between the terminals. The strength of such a path 
is independent of the specific inductive capacity of the dielectric. 
The principal thing to be considered, therefore, is the proper 
shaping of the terminals in order that points of high intensity 
may be eliminated and a high average intensity obtained for 
the given path. 

It seems to the authors that there exist great possibilities of 
improvement in present designs of terminal bushings and high- 
tension insulators, when considered from the standpoint outlined 
in this paper. It was with a view to stimulating research along 
these lines that this paper was written. 

Acknowledgment is made to Mr. K. C. Randall, for his par¬ 
ticipation in the early investigations on this subject. 

Several of the authors’ associates have closely followed the 
tests described above and have reviewed the results. Our thanks 
are due to Messrs. H. J. Ryan, C. F. Scott, L. W. Chubb, J. A. 
Sandford, Jr., H. B. Smith, B. G. Lamme, H. E, Clifford and C. 
E. Skinner for the interest they have taken in this investigation. 
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THE APPLICATION OF A THEOREM OF ELECTRO- 
STATICS TO INSULATION PROBLEMS 


BY C. FORTESCUE 

I. Introduction 

In the early days of the electrical industry, the problem of 
insulation was solved by taping the conductors to be insulated 
with some kind of textile material saturated with an insulating 
compound. Present day methods of insulation, while showing 
marked improvement over those in the past, still retain the in¬ 
fluence of early tradition, and are largely based on rule of thumb. 
This condition of affairs may be ascribed to the very rapid 
development of high-tension transmission systems, and the con¬ 
sequent immediate demand for apparatus insulated for high 
voltages. The development has been so rapid that engineers 
have had no time for a proper study of the problem. 

One aspect of the problem that has received but little considera¬ 
tion is the proper grouping of conductors, so that they shall 
assist in insulating one another. To illustrate this idea by an 
example that will be familiar to everyone, consider two spheres 
25 cm. in diameter and 25 cm. apart, at potentials + 200,000 and 
— 200,000 and a small thin disk of conducting material connected 
to ground and placed near the spheres. The disk may be placed 
in a number of positions in which it is insulated from both of the 
spheres, but there is only one set of positions in which it will 
cause no disturbance of the electric field, namely, those lying in 
the zero potential surface or plane of symmetry midway between 
the two spheres. If one of the spheres be removed, the balance 
will be disturbed and the remaining sphere will discharge to the 
disk. Thus the presence of the sphere of potential + 200,000 
has served to insulate the sphere of potential — 200,000 from the 
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grounded disk. Very thin wires niEy be brought into the field 
of the two spheres and maintained at a difference of potential 
many times larger than their normal disruptive voltage. 

In such cases as these the ordinary rules of procedure followed 
in insulation methods are seemingly violated. Thus sharp edges 
and fine wires are more effectively insulated than thick rounded 
edges and large wires. In practical work, conductors usually have 
edges where the intensity becomes high, and therefore, if by 
some method, these sharp edges can be insulated as effectively 
as large rounded edges, a valuable advantage will have been 
gained. 

The object of this paper is to emphasize a principle of elec¬ 
trostatic theory by which the individual units of a system of 
conductors may be arranged to protect one another. The state¬ 
ment of the principle and several illustrations are given in 
Section II following . 

II. Statement of Principle of Electrostatic Theory 

WITH Illustrations 

If a region in any particular electric field be isolated or cut 
out by any number of closed surfaces, then the electric field in 
this region will remain unchanged, whatever change may take 
place in the external electric field, if the potentials at all points 
on the enclosing surfaces are maintained at their original values. 

It follows from the above that the intensity due to the surface 
distribution will, at each point of the region, be the same as that 
of the assumed electric field. The potential in such a region will 
be unaffected by any change in position or electrification of 
external bodies, since it is uniquely determined by the surface 
potential distribution which remains unchanged. 

It is also obvious from this principle that two or more regions, 
completely separated from one another by any number of sur¬ 
faces, may each have a different electric field, if at every point 
of the dividing surf ace or surfaces between any two of the regions, 
the fields in these regions have the same potential. 

The truth of the principle just stated is almost self-evident, 
for it is known that when the potentials of a system of conductors 
are given, there is only one possible solution of the electric field 
consistent with the proper conditions. If, therefore, a solution 
be known that will give the same potential at each point of the 
bounding surfaces of a given region, as the assigned potentials, 
then this must be the only possible solution. It is not so easy 
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to see that the field within the region is independent of any 
external infinences. This may be deduced from the fact that, in 
order to produce a potential within the region, an external system 
mxist also produce a potential at each point of the surfaces, and, 
since the potentials at the surfaces are maintained constant, 
the effect of external bodies within the region must be zero. 
Changes in the external electric field have the effect, however, of 
altering the charges at each point of the surface. In other words, 
the effect of any change in the external system is to produce a 
change in the capacity of the system of charged bodies at the 
surfaces of the region, in such a way that there is a change in 
the sui-face charges, the potentials remaining constant, of such 
a nature as to completely annul the effect within the region of 
the change in the external system. 

The analytic theorem upon which this principle is based may be 
found in Maxwell’s “ Electricity and Magnetism,” 1904 edition 
page 136, Article 99.(b). A more general proof af the same 
theorem is given in Kelvin and Tait Treatise on Natural 
Philosopihy,” 1903 edition, Vol. 1, Chapter 1, Appendix A (c). 
A full discussion of Green’s problem, which has some bearing 
on the above principle, may be found in Volume 2 of the same 
work, Articles 499 to 508 inclusive. Reference may also be made 
bo Jean’s “ Electricity and Magnetism,” Articles 186, 187 and 
188, and to Webster’s “The Theory of Electricity and Magnet¬ 
ism,” the last paragraph of Article 86. _ 

A few simijle illustrations of electric fields produced in accord¬ 
ance with this principle may serve to give a more vivid concep- 


tion of its use. 

Consider two parallel plane conductors, forming two portion? 
of the surface of a solid dielectric. To produce within the ho&y 
a uniform field corresponding to that between two infinne 
parallel plates haviiiE the same potentials “ ^ 

le dtolSt JcTpo^entl A to that of the uniform held at 

that point. The whole surface of the dielectno might be con- 
Ad as mapped out in ecpi-potenaal oontoim 
close together and each line may be unagmed to “ ““ 

ductor which will be supposed to be connected to 

source of the proper potential. _ o • .gs an interesting 
A dielectric sphere m a “th* ““ 

of tliis principlo* I P • itc 

F = K a. and it the center of the sphere be at the origin and its 
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radius be a, any distortion of the field due to the difference in 
specific inductive capacity of the sphere from air may be pre¬ 
vented by maintaining, at the surface of the sphere, a potential 
distribution, 

V, = Ra cos d 

Under this condition, the potential both iUvSide and outside the 
sphere will be, 

V ^ Rx 

Without the surface distribution, the potential inside the 
sphere would be, 


and that outside the sphere would be, 


Vo = Rx 



K - 1 
K + 2 



The maximum value of the intensity at the surface of the 
sphere in the air would be. 



SK 
K + 2 



Thus if if = 4, = 2 jR. The intensity therefore has been 

doubled at the maximum point by the introduction of the sphere. 

It is interesting to find the surface distribution of electricity 
produced on the sphere by the potential distribution, F, over 
the surface*. Let F 2 be the internal potential due to this sur¬ 
face distribution of electricity. Then 


V,===Rx- Fj 


K - 1 
K + 2 


R X 


The surface density required to produce this internal potential 
is 



3 (if ~ 1) 

4 TT (if "i~2) 


R cos 6 


The external potential due to this surface density will be 





a y if - 1 
r ) K + 2 


R a cos 6 
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or since 

r cos 6 

V, 

and this when added to 7o, the external potential obtained with¬ 
out the potential distribution, gives the potential outside the 
sphere when the surface potential distribution is determined 
according to the principle. That is, 




(^) 


K 


K + 2 


R X 


Vo+ = V = Rx 


A section of the equipotential surfaces of the electric field in 
the neighborhood of a dielectric sphere {K = 4) in a uniform 

field, with and without the 



Fig. 1—Section by Plane Passing 
THROUGH Axis of x of Equi¬ 
potential Surfaces of Dielec¬ 
tric Sphere in a Uniform 
Electrostatic Field. 

The sphere has the proper potential dis¬ 
tribution over its surface to insure no 
distortion of tht field. 


proper potential distribution, is 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 

Cylindrical conducting bodies 
and insulating structures are of 
common occurrence in practi¬ 
cal problems. Suppose it be re¬ 
quired to insulate a short ex¬ 
ternal cylinder from a long 
internal concentnc cylinder. A 
line may be drawn from the 
ends of the external cylinder to 
the nearest point on the ends 
of the inner cylinder, see Fig. 3. 
The surfaces of revolution 
formed by these two lines and 
the two cylinders may be taKen 
as bounding surfaces of the 


enclosed region, 


which will be assumed to have within it a 


potential 


Vi = B log. r + A 


r X 

where r is the dist»rce 

the ads o£ f cylinders. The cnipotctial s«i- 

from the potentials of the y . revolution formed 

faces of which will be perpendic 

rrrs: s — 

which the circle lies, the dislri- 
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bution over the surface so produced would cause the potential 
within the enclosed region to be equal to 

Fi = B log, f + A 

If, instead of the external cylinder, a disk be substituted of 
infinite radius with a hole in it of the same diameter as the 
cylinder; and with hs plane at right angles to the axis of the 
cylinders, and if the internal cylinder be provided with a similar 


Y 



Pig. 2 —Dielectric Sphere (IC==4) in Uniform Electrostatic Field 

Section by plane passing throngh axis of X of equipotential surfaces in neighborhood of 
sphere. The value of the potential of each surface is given in the figure. 


disk at each end; taking z as measured from the point of inter¬ 
section of the axis of the cylinder and the plane of the middle 
disk, a field may be assumed between the middle and upper disks, 
having its equipotential surfaces parallel to the disk, and the 
potential of the field will be 

Fo = C +• D z 

C and D being determined by the potentials of the middle and 
outer, disks. 
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Pile legion between the inner cylinder and middle disk may 
be nssniiied to Imve mi electrostatic field, the eqnipotentinl 
stirfcices of which nre cylindei'vS concentric with the-inner cylinder, 
and whose values are given by 

Vi = B loge r + A 

Pile sill face of separation between the two regions having 
potentials Vi and will have for its equation, 

C ~ A. D z 

f z= 0 ^ 



Fig. 3 Fig. 4 Fig. 5 


where 

C- A ^ ^ 

a “ ^“F“ == radius of hole in outer disk 

J = radius of inner cylinder. 

I == length of inner cylinder. 

If the three disks are limited in diameter, the middle one being 
less than the other two, and if the region between the two outer 
disks is completely enclosed by an external cylinder extending 
from one to the other, the outer edge of the middle disk may be 
insulated from the external cylinder in a similar manner. These 
three examples are illustrated in Figs. 3, 4 and 5 respectively, 
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HI. Practical Applications—Limitations 

In practical applications of this principle, the means for pro¬ 
ducing a potential distribution over a surface are limited. A 
finite number of steps must be used and the potentials must be 
applied to strips of metal of finite widths in such a way that the 
intervening surface between two adjacent strips shall have the 
proper potential at each point. However, with proper care in 
laying out the various parts, a fairly close approximation may 
be made to ideal conditions. 

The practical application of the principle that at once suggests 
itself as being most suitable, is the insulation of high-voltage 
transformers. Accordingly, the problem of insulating high-volt¬ 
age transformers, particularly such as are used for testing pur¬ 
poses, will first of all be considered. Application to line insula¬ 
tors will then be taken up and miscellaneous uses to which the 
principle may be adapted. 

IV. Core Type Transformers 

Before considering the application of the principle to the insula¬ 
tion of transformers, it will be well to consider the mechanical 
characteristics of the materials available for insulating trans¬ 
formers. Moulded material, on account of the large bulk re¬ 
quired in high-voltage transfoimers, is probably out of the ques¬ 
tion. At present, the most suitable materials are obtainable in 
the form of cylinders and plates. The insulation of high-voltage 
transformers will therefore consist of structures of concentric 
cylinders and parallel plates of solid insulation interspersed 
with oil. The forms of electric field that are most suitable with 
such insulation structures, namely, the uniform field and the 
field of logarithmic potential, give also the best conditions of 
stress in the materials and are adapted to the natural form of the 
winding and core structure of transformers. 

The simplest form of high-voltage transformer has One terminal 
connected to ground through the core and case and the other is 
brought out through a high potential bushing in the cover. 
Fig. 6 shows the diagram of connections for such a transformer 
designed in accordance with this principle. The high-tension 
winding of this transformer is made up of a number of discoidal- 
shaped coils, arranged and connected so that the potentials of 
the coils progressively decrease from the center coils outward. 
Thus, the coil marked, terminal coil has the highest potential, 
while that marked ‘Aground coiL' has the lowest potential. 
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Each coil is so placed that it lies on the equipotential surface, 
corresponding to its potential, of an assumed uniform field in e 
region included between the middle high-potential coils and t 
outer or low potential coils. The whole high tension winding thus 
assists in producing in the external region m close 
to the windings, and in the part of the internal regions which are 
unoccupied by the cylindrical barriers, what substantially 

amounts to a uniform electric field. .... 

The external surface of the cylindrical insulating structure 

which serves to insulate the core and low-tension ro® 

the high-tension winding is shaped according to the inter 
field of logarithmic potential and the externa uni orm e , 


CONNECTORS FROM HIGH TENSION WINDING TO RINGS 



Fig. 6—Insulation Scheme for Transformer Designed to Operate 

WITH One End Grounded 


shown in the foregoing illustrations given in Section 11. See Figs 
4 and 5. The potential distribution over the surface of tl 
cylindrical structure is produced by connecting unclosed rings 
of tin foil on the insulating cylinders to the proper point o 
high-tension winding. The top and bottom, rings on eac cy m 
are connected together by a thin strip of copper, which also serves 
to connect an upper to a lower coil. Thus the ^ ® ^ 

necting strip lie on the proper equipotential surface of the - 

and therefore produce no disturbance in the electric field. M 
over, the ring on account of its width, helps to 
potential at each point of the surface of the cylindrical ba 

lying between it and the adjacent ring* 
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The outlet bushing also is designed so that when in position 
the end of each conducting layer will lie on the equipotential 
surface of the system having the same potential, thereby pro¬ 
ducing the minimum disturbance. This outlet bushing is not 
shown in Fig. 6. 

Fig. 7 shows a transformer built according to this scheme 
partly assembled. Fig. 8 shows the same transformer with coils 
and iron assembled, but without external barrier. Fig. 9 shows 
the transformer with external barrier partially assembled, and 
Fig. 10 shows the transformer complete in tank. No attempt 
was made to produce an artificial distribution of potential over 
the surface of the external barrier- of this transformer which was 
made of fullerboard, on account of the impossibility of obtaining 
true cylindrical surfaces with such material. After this trans¬ 
former was completed, it withstood successfully the following- 
tests applied in succession: 

High Tension Potential 

Above Ground By Ratio. Time of Application. 

400,000 volts. 1 minute. 

450,000 i « 

500,000 " 1 

525,000 1 “ 

573,000 10 seconds 

The potentials indicated by needle point spark gap were 35 
per cent higher than given by ratio. 

At a later date, the transformer was excited so as to give by 
ratio a potential of 623,000 volts effective above ground without 
the terminal in place. 

The form of transformer next in degree of simplicity is designed 
to operate with the middle point of its high-tension winding 
grounded. Instead of one transformer designed to operate in 
this manner being used, two transformers, like that already de¬ 
scribed, may be used, and while it is somewhat more costly to 
make two such transformers, there are advantages in having two 
units that can be used for testing independently. When two 
transformers are used in this way, the difference of potential 
obtainable with the same conditions of insulation stress is double 
that of one. Thus two transformers, each capable of producing 
500,000 volts to ground when so combined, will be equivalent 
to a one million-volt transformer with the middle point grounded. 
The design of a transformer to operate with the middle point 
grounded may be made according to the scheme shown in Fig. 11. 
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A transformer is sometimes required capable of operating with 
either end of the high tension winding grounded. A design for 
such a transformer may be made according to the scheme shown 
in Fig. 12. The insulating structure between the groups of coils 
on different legs may be made up of fiat sheets, in which case the 
surface potential may be such as to give a uniform field. Insteacl 
of a structure of flat sheets, a cylindrical structure, completely 
surrounding the groups of coils on each leg, may be used, in 
which case, the proper potential distribution is such as wi 
produce in the structure, a field of logarithmic potential. Besides 
acting as insulation between the two groups of coils, the cylindri¬ 
cal structure forms part of the insulation to ground, but it is 


TOP AND BOTTOM CONDUCTORS ARE CONNECTED TOGETHER,BY A SjrmP 

TOP AND oO -TUP QiiRFA.CE OF THE SNSULATING CYLINDERS. 

OF COPPER FLUSH WITH THE SURFACE Ui ini-inouun -- 


TERMINAL COIL 



TIN FOIL 
RINGS 


GROUND CONNECTOR 


Fig. 11 —Insulation Scheme and Coil Arrangement for Trans 
FORMER Designed to Operate with Middle Point Grounded 

hardly practicable on account of the high cost of insulating 
cylinders of very large diameter. 

V. Core Type Transformers for Polyphase Circuits 
Conditions of operation on polyphase circuits are somewhat 
different from those on single phase circuits A brief 
will be given of the changes required to adapt the scheme^, , , 
insulating transformers shown in the last section to polyphase 

For grounded three-phase star systems, the scheine shown in 
Fig. 6 may be used unchanged. For ungrounded star systems 
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this design may be modified by the addition of extra insulation 
between core and windings to protect against stresses due to one 
wire becoming grounded. The insulation included in the coil 
grouping, in this case, should be considered as a separate region, 
because external bodies may have their potentials changed re¬ 
latively to the winding. Accordingly, the potentials of the wind¬ 
ings themselves will also be raised or lowered relatively to external 
bodies. Therefore, to maintain the electric fields in the coil 
grouping and included insulating structures unchanged, it is 
necessary to consider all this space as a separate region. The 



Fig. 12 —Insulation Scheme for Transformer Designed to Operate 

WITH Either End Grounded 


intensity at each point within this region will then be independent 
of the potential of the coils relative to ground. For the region 
external to the winding included between the cylinder and coils 
of lowest potential of the winding system and the core, the 
proper potential distribution over the surface may be obtained 
by means of a system of concentric cylindrical condensers of 
equal capacity, varying in length by equal steps, according to the 
principle used in the condenser-type terminal. Fig. 13 shows a 
scheme of insulation for such a transformer. 

For delta connection, transformers may be a modification of 
design shown in Fig. 12, additional strength between windings 
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and core being secured to take care of stresses when one winding 
becomes grounded. 

Figs. 14 and 15 show polyphase transformers designed accord¬ 
ing to the principle. 

VI. Shell Type Transformers 

Figs. 16 and 17 show the arrangement and connections of the 
high and low-tension coils of a shell-type transformer designed 
to operate with one end permanently grounded. Here the coils 
themselves correspond to the equipotential surfaces of one region, 
their potentials decreasing progressively from No. 1 to No. 9. 
In the regions included between the coils and iron, the surface 



Fig. 13 — Insulation Scheme for Transformer Designed to Operate 
ON Star System with Ungrounded Neutral 


potential is determined by the coils themselves, so as to pro 
approximately a uniform field. Fig. 16 shows a section through 
tS middle of the group at right angles to the plane of the core 

parallel to the plane o£ the ^ Vound 

been shown. If fd aLt L-t^don 

in the same way, and ^ ° ^ the outer coils, 

winding and iron, according to the pot 

A shell-type transfomer de^to^P^-^^ ^ 

point toa ills of each group being the high- 

foiTtiS S, aid the ont« being connected to the ho. and 

case and grounded. 
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For polyphase systems, modifications of the designs shown 
above may be used. These modifications are of the same nature 
as those required to adapt core type single-phase design to designs 
for operation on polyphase circuits, and need not be gone into 
any further. 



Pig. 14 —Three-Phase Transformer to Operate on Circuit with 

Neutral Point Grounded 


Fig. 15 —Three-Phase Transformer Designed to Operate on Un¬ 
grounded System 

VII. Application of the Principle to the Design of Outlet 

Terminals and Insulators 

In core-type transformers, designed according to the principle, 
the outlet terminal forms part of the insulation system of the 
transformer, and must be designed in accordance with the same 
principle. One way of doing this would be to produce within the 
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body of the terminal a logarithmic potential by means of rings 

of tin foil connected to the proper points of the 

inp- This method, however, is not convenient. A P 

ifto requTed surf.ce potential distribution by nteans 

of a system of concentric condensers. afford-? 

The condenser type terminal, as it is ^ 

a conspicuous example of the successful application of the 

principle stated in Section II f 
mercially made, this terminal consists of ^ 
of concentric cylindrical 

arranged that the ends of the conducting cylinders fom, 

at the outer surfaces of the P° 

tion corresponding to that of a uniform field, the equipotential 



Fig. 16 



Fig. 17 


effaces of which are at right angles to the a»s of the^ cylinto. 
To conform therefore to the principle stated in Section II of th 
space CKternal to the terminal 

infinite parallel conducting planes perpendicular to the axis, 
one at the tip and the other at the end of the conducting cylin er 
Tligest dLeter. and connected to the -^uc " 
at these points. In practise, this condition is ^PP™f 
placing a disk-shaped conducting body at the end of 
cytodl, and making the surface of the cover 

ter^nal passes - ^™Sro“ atrmfnl oOBs type', 
fir^ XhTsSl eT^t^ a large one, wBch mus- 

S es i a riiarkable way the importance of the proper apph- 
Ltion of the principle. The terminal when tested with smal 
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disk, at a potential above ground of 300,000 volts, showed signs 
of corona, which extended to the rings at the edges of the tin foil 
cylinders at 350,000 volts. At 400»000 volts, the whole terminal 
was lit up with corona. It was not found advisable to raise the 
vo tage above 420,000 volts for fear of rupturing the terminal. 
The small disk was then replaced by a large one five ft. (1.52 m.) 
in diameter and one ft. (0.304 m.) thick with semi-circular edges. 
With this disk the terminal showed no signs of corona up to 573,000 



OF COILS 



Fig. 18 Shell-Type Transformer Designed to Operate with 

Middle Point Grounded 


volts. These potentials are those obtained by ratio. By a needle 

indicated were 35 per cent higher, 
ere are other ways of constructing a terminal, depending 
upon the same principle. For example, instead of using a system 
of concentnc cylmdrical condensers, a system of parallel disk 
condensers of equal capacity might be used, the diameter of the 

4 ^ ^ distribution of potential over the sur- 

ace o e internal region of the terminal will correspond to a 
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logarithmic potential, with proper relations between the inside 
conducting cylinder and the inside edge of the outer disk. The 
intensity within the terminal may be limited to any assigned 
value. A terminal designed in this manner would occupy more 
space than the condenser type terminal, but might have ad¬ 
vantages where it is desirable to make the overall length as short 
as possible. 

A transmission line insulator consists of a system of condensers 
in series. To obtain an equal division of potential difference 
between insulators, is not the only requirement of a successful 
design. This condition may actually be obtained, and yet the 
system of insulators will break down at a very much lower poten¬ 
tial difference than the sum of the breakdown strengths of each 
insulator. The strength of the system may be increased by 
applying the principle stated in this paper. Accordingly, if the 



units of which the insulator is composed are equally spaced, and 
have each the same capacity, the high- and low-potential con¬ 
ducting surfaces which are insulated from each other by the 
insulator should be so designed as to give as nearly as practicable 
a uniform field corresponding to the potential distribution at 
the outer surface of the insulator. For example, Fig. 19 illus¬ 
trates an element of an insulator, which consists of a metal bell, 
so designed that it may be used as the electrode of the adjacent 
insulator. A dielectric compound is moulded into the above 
mentioned bell, so that it will have a recess for the adjacent bell 
to nest into. The surface of the dielectric, which is intercepted 
between two adjacent bells, is moulded so as to conform to the 
lines of force of the electric field between the two adjacent bells. 
A nest of these may be used as a high-voltage insulator, and each 
insulator will take up approximately an equal share of the differ- 
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ence of potential, but in order to obtain the highest efficiency from 
the insulator, an arrangement of parallel discoidal-shaped elec¬ 
trodes, like those shown in Fig. 19, must be used. The external 
field will then be substantially uniform, and agree with the divi¬ 
sion of potential between the individual insulators. The efficiency 
of the combination is thereby increased in exactly the same way 
that the efficiency of a condenser type terminal as an insulator 
was increased by the addition of the large disk, namely, because 
it completed the surface distribution of the region surrounding 
the terminal in accordance with the principle. 

A unit insulator, made according to the above plan, conforms 
to the law of similar fields. Thus, if the dimensions are doubled, 



the breakdown voltage is doubled. The cost of an insulator of this 
kind will vary approximately as the cube of the voltage. If, by 
some such method as that outlined in the last paragraph, the effi¬ 
ciency of a nest of insulators can be made to equal that of each 
individual unit, and if this can be done at a reasonable cost, then 
the cost of an insulator of this type will vary directly with the 
voltage for which it is designed. It is therefore obvious that an 
insulator, consisting of a nest of small insulators, would cost 
less than a large single insulator designed for the same voltage. 

The principle may be applied to suspension type insulators, also, 
as shown in Fig. 20. Other types of insulators besides those 
shown may also be assisted by the application of this principle, 
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but the advantage to be gained is not so evident as in the type 
shown. 

VIII. Miscellaneous Applications 
The well known principle of the guard ring is a particular case 
of the principle stated in Section II, and so also is the method of 
protecting instruments by means of grounded metallic coverings. 
The principle gives the method by which a given electric field 
may be maintained constant within an enclosed region, independ¬ 
ent of the influence of external bodies. It may therefore be used 
to protect systems of charged bodies from the influence of other 
bodies. There seem to be many possible applications of the 
principle in high-voltage investigations. 

IX. Conclusions 

The principle stated in Section II of this paper has been used 
to insulate a high-voltage transformer. This transformer has 
been used to produce a potential above ground which the author 
believes is the highest yet obtained by electrical appaiatus. The 
principle is capable of wide application, and seems to afford a 
solution of some of the most perplexing problems confronting 
electrical engineers. 
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Discussion on '' Air as an Insulator when in the Presence 
OF Insulating Bodies of Higher Specific Inductive 
Capacity ’’ (Fortescue and Farnsworth) and “ The 
Application of a Theorem of Electrostatics to Insu¬ 
lation Problems” (Fortescue), New York, March 14, 
1913. 

Percy H. Thomas: There are two principal conclusions or 
principles in these papers which we should carefully distinguish. 
First, where solid dielectrics are combined with air in the insu¬ 
lation of terminals of any kind, advantage is gained if the solid 
insulator is shaped in a particular way; that is, if the outline 
of the solid material follows what may be called a line of electro¬ 
static force extending from the positive to the negative terminal. 
Second is the intelligent control of the static potential at all 
points between the two terminals. This principle is illustrated 
by the so-called condenser ” transformer terminal. Instead 
of applying 100,000 volts between two terminals and allowing 
the potential to take its own natural distribution, Mr. Fortescue 
inserts a number of conductors at various points between the 
terminals, and then impresses on each particular intermediate 
conductor the potential he thinks it ought to have. The net 
result is a gain of three or four hundred per cent in the voltage 
which can be withstood by the same length of air gap. The 
advantage comes about in this way—we get a relatively high 
voltage resisted by a definite air gap, when the fall of potential 
is distributed equally through the whole length of the air gap. 
By devising some scheme which will make every portion of the 
air gap work to its maximum limit, we succeed in getting the 
greatest effectiveness that is possible out of the available separa¬ 
tion. 

The one critical thing which determines this distribution of 
potential along the air gap, in other words, which determines 
the electrostatic intensity of the electrical field through the gap, is 
the shape of the terminals. The electrical field has a uniform 
intensity along a line of force only where it is between terminals 
in the form of wide parallel planes. Wherever the terminal 
exposes an edge, or form of that sort, there will be a concentration 
of the lines of force, that is, a high intensity where these lines 
concentrate and a low intensity somewhere else. In this case 
the only part of the air gap that does its full duty is that at 
the point of greatest concentration. From this it can be seen 
why it is desirable to establish the potential at a number of 
intermediate points between two terminals separated by insula¬ 
ting material. Suppose we have two terminals a foot in diameter, 
separated by a distance of two feet. Evidently the field between 
will not be uniform, since these plates are relatively small in 
dimensions in proportion to the distance between them. If, 
however, we place two similar plates one inch apart, the stress 
between them will be substantially uniform at all points. There¬ 
fore, if we interpose between the two terminals separated by the 
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Space of two feet, a number of similar plates, each spaced an inch 
from its neighbor, and if we at the same time impress upon each 
intermediate plate a potential a little higher than the potential 
of the previous plate, so that the total potential is divided 
evenly between them, then will all the space between the original 
plates be stressed uniformly, and the maximum insulation 

strength possible will be obtained. 

I would like to call attention to one point, since we have recent¬ 
ly been discussing the relative effect upon insulation of stresses 
at ordinary frequencies and at high frequencies. The principles 
and methods set forth by the authors do not involve the fre¬ 
quency directly; that is, the ideal arrangement for one frequency 
will be the ideal arrangement for another frequency, at least so 
far as the theoretical principle involved is concerned. Con¬ 
sidering, for a moment, the first principle as above defined, of 
using such a shape of solid dielectric as will give an outline which 
will follow the direction of the lines of electrostatic force, we must 
recognize two disturbing influences. 

The first is the effect of external fields. If we design an insu¬ 
lator of this type on the theory that the line of electrostatic force 
will no longer be the one which we assumed, the surface chosen 
will no longer be a correct surface for giving the maximum effi¬ 
ciency. This is a matter which, in some applications of this 
principle, will be extremely important. Mr. Fortescue has given 
one excellent example in the condenser type terrninal. The 
necessity of having a large plane on top of the terminal for the 
best effect, rests in its effect in eliminating the disturbance of the 
stress due to external fields. 

The second disturbing point is the matter of current leakage 
over the surface. We have a chance for surface leakage of cur¬ 
rent from one terminal to the other. The resistance value of the 
leakage path taken by this current may vary from that represent¬ 
ing the electrostatic distribution of potential. As a result, the 
fall of potential along the surface will not necessarily be the same 
as that produced by the electrostatic field. In this case, the 
result will be that a charge will accumulate on the surface of ^the 
insulation which will change the distribution of the static field 
to bring it into relation with the drop in potential of the leakage 
current; that is to say, it would not be safe to plan the insulation 
from a consideration merely of the electrostatic field, where a 
considerable surface leakage may be expected. 

Since our electrical knowledge has grown up from two or three 
different and independent beginnings, for instance, from the 
electrostatic point of view and the electromagnetic point of 
view, there are usually two ways of looking at the same phenom¬ 
enon. Mr. Fortescue has considered one method of looking at 
these electrostatic insulation problems, and a good many have 
used another method of looking at exactly the same thing, these 
two methods being, perhaps, mathematically equivalent. For 
the particular class of problems Mr. Fortescue discussed, his 
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uiethod is best. For some other applications the other method 
may be the best. Take the magnetic circuit: we used to look 
upon it as determined by the magnetic charges located on the 
surface of the magnetic material, or, in other words, as deter¬ 
mined by the resultant effect of the free magnetism appearing 
at the various surfaces where magnetic flux enters iron or other 
material of high permeability. Later, however, we began to look 
at the magnetic circuit as analogous to the electric circuit, and 
to apply a law analogous to Ohm’s law, namely, the law that the 
rnagnetic flux in a magnetic circuit is the magnetomotive force 
divided by the reluctance. 

Suppose we have a rod and insulate it from the conductor at 
any potential, as in a bushing. We know that the metal a (Fig. 1) 
and the rod h are at a difference of potential, separated by the 
insulation C. This has long been known as an unsuitable form 
for resisting high-frequency voltage. One way of explaining 
this fact is to assume that the point A in the sketch represents a 
small condenser, one plate being the conductor inside the insula¬ 
ting tube and the other plate being the outer surface of the tube. 
It is well known that any condenser cannot have any potential 



Fig. 1 Pig. 2 

impressed upon it until a charge is added to the condenser. 
The surface of the insulation at this point A will be the potential 
of the inner rod, until some charge appears on its surface, that is, 
until the full potential to be insulated has been impressed between 
the point A and the plate a. If, now, this potential is sufficient 
to break down the air to the point A, this point becomes charged 
to^ the full normal potential on the terminal and the voltage of 
a is brought to the point A. It is, therefore, impressed upon the 
remaining portion of the insulation C, and we may assume a 
similar jump to a second point, nearer the end, which will 
bring the potential of the plate a to the point B, and so on until a 
discharge is produced over the whole distance. This has been 
one customary way of explaining the known inherent weakness 
of this form of insulation. 

In Mr. Fortescue’s explanation you have it somewhat as 
follows: If there were no insulating bushing, the lines of force 
would be distributed as shown in dotted outline in Fig. 2. If 
the insulation is now introduced, the resistance of this material to 
the electrostatic lines of force becomes less, and the lines of force 
become crowded and more numerous near the plate a. This 
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means a greater intensity of field at the point A as is shown by the 
lines of force represented by full lines, which, in the case pre¬ 
viously assumed, starts the breakdown of the air at this point 
and a fresh concentrated distribution of the field of force will 
occur, leading to a total breakdown. These two explanations are 
different ways of expressing the same mathematical and physical 
situation and illustrate what I started to say, namely, that some 
of the phenomenon explained by Mr. Fortescue with great clear¬ 
ness , have been previously understood and explained from a 
different point of view. 

The idea of greatest interest, perhaps, and the one which will 
help us the most, is the second of Mr. Fortescue^s principles, that 
of establishing arbitrarily the fall of potential through the insula¬ 
tion in the manner that we wish to use. 

I wish to ask Mr. Fortescue if he will answer one or two 
questions in regard to Fig. 7, in the paper by the joint authors, 
as illustrating the effect on the distribution of the field of having 
a little ring R added to the solid dielectric between the two plates 
M and iV. This produces a concentration of field and increases 
the intensity at certain points. I would like to ask him whether, 
as a net result, the total breakdown strength is, less than it would 
be without that little ring. It is conceivable that locally the 
stress on the air might be greater, as it undoubtedly is, and yet, 
in view of the added distance that the spark must pass, that 
the net result would be an increase in the total resistance of the 
apparatus. 

That leads to another question: If we have a distribution of 
surface of a solid dielectric between two terminals, which pro¬ 
duces- an excessive concentration of field at one point, does the 
local breakdown, in fact, have any more effect than removing 
so much of the total gap? That is, has a breakdown at one point 
a positive deteriorating effect upon other parts of the gap? 

Another caution is needed. If we succeed in deterniining the 
form of our field and succeed in getting a form of insulation which 
will give us the very maximum possible strength from a given 
separation of terminals, and there is any disturbance in these 
ideal conditions, the results will be far more harmful than 
would have been the case with a less favorable design of the poten¬ 
tial distribution. It is generally easier to upset a perfectly ideal 
condition than one where reliance is placed on thick material 
and wide spacing. 

I infer, from what Mr. Fortescue says, that we must give up 
the idea of having a positive and a negative terminal in the same 
high-tension transformer when we go up to perhaps 100,000 volts. 

Ralph D. Mershon: These papers are admirable.^ They 
are not only valuable and interesting—they are fascinating. 
I emphasize this, because a little later I shall criticize one of 
them, and I would not have you think I undervalue the paper, 
or the beautiful work it presents. 

Referring to the joint paper, there are a number of things about 
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it, aside from the general subject, that appeal to me very strongly. 
For instance, the scheme of Fig. 3, using a pantograph. I do 
not know whether that is original with the authors, but whoever 
devised this scheme has done an effective and ingenious thing. 
I am surprised and disappointed that they did not get results 
agreeing more closely with theory than those shown in Fig. 4. 
Possibly the discrepancies are due to the e.m.f. of decomposition 
of the salt solution. 

On page 899, the question of “ creepage ” distance is 
brought up. Mr. Thomas has already referred to it and 
I hope the authors will bear rather forcibly upon it when 
they make their closure. It seems to me there is a possibility 
of the action Mr. Thomas suggests. When in the past a cor¬ 
rugated surface has been used, I think it was not primarily used 
for the purpose of insulation, in the sense that the authors of the 
paper have assumed. I think that usually the surfaces would 
have insulated properly, without grooves, so long as they were 
clean, and that the grooves were used in order to increase the 
length of path and, therefore, the resistance of any dirt that might 
get on to the insulator. The authors speak of the fact that they 
have tested insulators with dirty surfaces. I have made tests 
with insulators purposely sprinkled with dust, in the endeavor to 
simulate the conditions of practise, and have found the results 
not at all the same as those obtained with insulators that had 
gathered dirt in their own peculiar way. 

Mr. Thomas referred to the matter of frequency, and stated 
that surfaces made in the way described by the authors would not 
be affected by frequency. It seems to me there may be some 
question about that, especially with the very high frequencies as¬ 
cribed to lightning. 

The effects of high frequency have been emphasized in my mind 
by some experiments I saw not long ago at Leland Stanford Univer¬ 
sity. Prof. Ryan is now doing some work with sustained high-fre¬ 
quency current, using a Poulsen arc and getting voltages up to 
35,000 and frequencies as high as 1,000,000. It is startling to 
see _ what the high frequencies do and the difference between 
their effects and those of ordinary frequencies, both as to distri¬ 
bution of voltage over an insulator, and the effect on the insu¬ 
lator itself. For instance, 35,000 volts, at a frequency of 250,000, 
will in a few seconds go through an inch of porcelain just as you 
might poke a skewer through a piece of cheese. 

I want to second Mr. Thomas’s request that the authors give 
us some idea as to the effect of surrounding objects. For instance, 
what will be the effect on transformer terminals if the trans¬ 
former is in a small cell? Is the- conductivity of the ordinary 
masonry wall sufficient to materially change'the distribution? 
Suppose some time we wanted to install a transformer within a 
cell made of something that is a better conductor than masonry— 
what precautions must we take in the case of terminals built in 
this way? 
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Now, turning to the paper of Mr. Fortescue—as I said before, 
it presents a very beautiful piece of work. But it is a pity, I 
think, that a piece of work as valuable as this is not more clearly 
presented. It seems to me that this paper ought to be worked 
over very carefully, and so modified as to make it more readily 
intelligible to those who may have occasion to refer to it in the 
future. I sincerely hope that Mr. Fortescue will endeavor to 
work it over in that way. 

The trouble with investigators and engineers is Aat they 
are usually so saturated with their subject that they cannot realize 
the fact that the man to whom they are trying to impart infor¬ 
mation is not similarly saturated. They have gradually come 
to the point of saturation themselves, and having arrived there 
are so thoroughly permeated with the subject that they cannot 
realize the fact that they got their information by slow processes. 
In explaining they omit many of the mental steps by which they 
arrived and which should be included, so that those who read what 
they produce may clearly understand. It is not enough to write 
engineering and scientific papers so that they can be understood; 
they should be so written that there can be no possibility of their 
being misunderstood. To my mind, the best example we have 
of that sort of writing is the works of Silvanus P.- Thompson. I 
think he is a past master of instructional writing. I have never 
read anything of his that did not conform to the criterion just 
laid down, and I think we can all take him as an example. 

It is not quite clear to me whether the treatment of the insu¬ 
lator at the end of Mr. Fortescue’s paper is an overlapping of the 
treatment in the joint paper, or not, and I would be glad if Mr. 
Fortescue would make this a little clearer. 

Comparing the two papers, the one that appeals to me most 
is the joint paper. Although the results outlined in Mr. For- 
tescue’s paper are undoubtedly of very great value, and exceed¬ 
ingly interesting, the method of accomplishment, is, so to speak, 
more brutal than that of the other. The method of Mr. For- 
tescue/s paper is like nailing a thing down with a railroad spike, 
whereas that of the other is like tying it up with a silk thread. I 
think that is the reason why this joint paper is so much more 
fascinating to me than the other, although the results of the other 
paper are, no doubt, just as valuable, perhaps in some ways more 
so. 

C. O. Mailloux: I may not be able to contribute very usefully 
to the discussion of these papers, having seen them for the first 
time only as I came in the meeting. Nevertheless, I feel prompted 
to say something in justice to the authors, because the im¬ 
pressions produced upon my mind by these papers are quite 
differeiit from those seemingly produced upon the preceding 
speaker. As I listened to the presentation of the abstracts of 
these papers, my interest in and admiration for them grew rapidly; 
and I thought it only right to let the authors know it. 

I have a high opinion of these papers. I think the Electro- 
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physics Committee is to be congratulated upon having presented 
them. I regard them as possessing the highest interest, both 
theoretically and practically. Indeed, I am tempted to charac¬ 
terize them as being, in a sense, epoch-making. It seems to me 
that they afford another interesting example of the fact that 
great practical results may be reached through highly theoretical 
and even somewhat abtruse considerations. 

We haye all had occasion to realize that pure theory may, and 
occasionally does, prove a clear-sighted prophet and a most help¬ 
ful guide by whose assistance results of the highest practical 
value are attained in a relatively simple manner, sometimes after 
all previous efforts to secure them by means more direct and 
adequate have failed completely. The paper of Mr. Fortescue 
seems to me to be one of that rare and valuable kind. As I listened 
to the abstract, I remembered that five years ago, in a discus¬ 
sion of engineering education, before this Institute, I called atten¬ 
tion to the importance and desirability of an engineer being trained 
so as to be able, on occasion, to attack and to solve problems by 
entirely theoretical methods. I cited, as examples, two cases 
where a triumph in electrical science and engineering was achieved 
as the result of the solution of a differential equation. It is 
worth while to recall them here as edifying deeds. The first of 
these triumphs was achieved more than fifty years ago by Kelvin, 
who, by finding particular solutions ’’ of a differential equation, 
which has since become known to us as the telegraphers’ 
equation,” rendered submarine telegraphy possible, and in fact 
was able to foresee, forecast and specify all the essential facts, 
features and difficulties involved in submarine telegraphy. The 
second triumph was achieved a half-century later by Dr. M. 1. 
Pupin, who, by finding the general solution of the same equation, 
made clear for the first time new physical features and character¬ 
istics, and modernized long-distance telephony, by rendering very 
easy that which had seemingly been impossible before. In con¬ 
nection with this very subject, I might add that the excellent 
work of Dr. Kennelly in the study of the characteristics of long 
transmission circuits—constituting interesting extensions and 
applications of the same theoretical principles—furnishes an¬ 
other example of the way in which theory may blaze out a path 
which proves to be the shortest cut to the best practical methods. 

Mr. Fortescue’s paper has, in my opinion, the rare merit of 
being at the same time intensely theoretical and intensely prac¬ 
tical.^ In this paper, theoretical considerations are used very 
intelligently to assemble and co-ordinate certain facts, to develop 
conclusions from them, and to point out the way to very inter¬ 
esting and far-reaching practical applications. 

The preceding speaker finds the paper lacking in clearness. 
The abstract of the paper given by the author seemed to me to 
be lucid pough, especially after reading and noting the statement 
of principle of electrostatic theory, given in the paper. It so 
happens that the principle here referred to could be presented and 
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made clear in many different ways; and this paper is of a kind 
whose clearness may depend as much on the habits of mind and 
thought ^of the person who reads it, as of the one who wrote it. 
I say this in all seriousness, and without wishing in the least to 
disparage the type of mind or the habits of thought or study of 
any person whatever. Some persons, it is known, can see theo¬ 
retical principles very clearly from a geometrical or pictorial point 
of view; others see them best from a mathematical or analytical 
point of view; still others see them best, or perhaps only, through 
a physical description; and, lastly, there are those who can see 
them from all points of view. Personally, I think it would have 
been a good idea to have put in an appendix to tliis paper, a 
resume of the mathematical theory referred to on page 909. Had 
this been done, those of you who have studied the Theory of the 
Potential Function would doubtless have recognized some other 
old acquaintances besides Greenes theorem ’h The sight of an 
equation may suffice, often, to put one on speaking terms again 
with an idea or a principle that one already knew either analyti¬ 
cally or geometrically or physically, or in all three ways. In the 
case under discussion the ideas and principles are much better 
known than might be supposed at first. They are as simplefas 
they are beautiful. The author should be congratulated for 
having placed before us something which has been in our reach 
for a long time, and which, though as simple as the egg-trick of 
Columbus, yet has been unnoticed and passed by, by most of us. 
It is not at all difficult to understand the theory which is involved. 
You are all really quite familiar with it already, I am sure. We 
have had to do, in this case, with equipotential surfaces, which 
in a space of three dimensions become equipotential envelopes, 
A toy balloon of thin rubber, inflated with gas, gives an ocular 
demonstration of a surface ” constituting an ^‘envelope which 
may be, in a sense, called '^equipotential ’h In that case we 
have, on both sides of the envelope or shell, an equilibrium of 
" pressures,” whereas, in the case of an equipotential 
electric envelope, we have equilibrium of electric " pressures or 
potentials on the two sides of the envelope. In electrophysics, 
we have equipotential " envelopes ” or " shells ” of two principal 
kinds, namely one in which the potentials are electrical forces or 
pressures, which are familiar to us by the indications or effects 
which they can produce on a voltmeter, and also another kind in 
which the forces are magnetic. In both cases, the surface passing 
through all points of the same potential is an equipotential sur¬ 
face, and this equipotential surface becomes an equipotential 
envelope in the case of an isolated electrified or magnetized body. 
The iron sphere used by Lord Kelvin as the "envelope” of his 
" ship-galvanometer ” to make it independent of the magnetiza¬ 
tion of the earth or of the ship was, in a sense, an equipotential 
magnetic shell. It also answered the purpose of a " barrier ”, 
to borrow a term from the theory of the potential function. Mr. 
Fortescue has done something analogous. Starting from and 
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guided by considerations which usually would interest only the 
mathematical physicist, he has evolved from intensely theoretical 
ideas an intensely practical conclusion and method. I think that 
the analogy of the toy balloon which I have just referred to will 
enable us to get a pretty good idea of what he has sought to do 
theoretically and what he has accomplished practically. Let us 
suppose that while the little balloon is being inflated, it shows a 
tendency, to bulge and to form excrescences at one or more places. 
It would still be an equipotential surface, but there might be 
more strain on the thinner and weaker parts which are bulged 
out excessively. If now we find some way of applying a counter¬ 
potential or a balancing potential, it will reduce the bulge and 
make the balloon as a whole spherical once more. We would there¬ 
by reduce the excessive strain produced at the weaker points. 
This would be accomplished, for instance, if the toy balloon were 
enclosed in a hollow metal sphere or spherical shell, because the 
bulging parts coming in contact with the inner surface of the 
shell, would be prevented from further bulging and straining. In 
analogous manner, Mr. Fortescue seeks to apply balancing or 
compensating potentials to different points of an electromagnetic 
winding, so as to keep the equipotential envelope from bulging 
too much or to keep it within bounds, so to speak. This is un¬ 
doubtedly a very interesting and captivating feature of his paper. 
I consider it a theoretical treat as well as a practical feat. 

F- W. Peek, Jr: These papers bring out in a very interesting 
way the dielectric circuit. How in design we must not think of 
voltage and insulation thickness alone, but of dielectric flux. 

When energy was first transmitted electrically low voltages and 
large currents were used. Therefore, it was not necessary to 
bother much with a study of insulation, but the magnetic field 
was of necessity investigated and studied. We would not tbink 
of building apparatus in which the magnetic circuit was badly 
out of balance or in which the lines were very much crowded 
in one place. Yet balance of the dielectric circuit is of much 
greater importance than balance of the magnetic circuit. 

In these days of high-voltage engineering the dielectric circuit 
rnust be considered in the same way the magnetic circuit is con- 
sidered—and not as “ charges ” or as something connected with 
rubbing glass rods on silk, pith balls, etc., as, unfortunately, it 
is still taught in some of our colleges. Naturally in all intelligent 
high-voltage dpigns the dielectric circuit is considered. 

The dielectric circuits and magnetic circuits are in many ways 
analogous. Thus to establish the magnetic field there is the 
magnetomotive force, to establish the dielectric field the elec¬ 
tromotive force; corresponding to the magnetizing force or mag¬ 
netomotive force per centimeter of circuit there is the electrifying 
force or gradient or volts per centimeter of dielectric circuit; mag¬ 
netic flux density; dielectric flux density, etc. Insulation ruptures 
when the dielectric flux density exceeds a given value, or the force 
producing the flux exceeds a given value. The flux density at 
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a given point is proportional to the gradient at that point, 

that is, “r~- The gradient may thus be considered as a force or 

stress on the insulation, and the flux density the resulting elec¬ 
trical strain or displacement. This is analogous to Hooke’s law 
of mechanically elastic bodies. When the force or gradient ex¬ 
ceeds the elastic limit, rupture occurs. The permittivity or 
specific capacity of a dielectric is a measure of its “ electrical 
elasticityThe permittivity for air is (1) and for glass (5). 
Thus with the same gradient or electrical force the displacement or 
flux density is five times in glass what it is in air. But it takes 
about twice the force or gradient to rupture glass, therefor at rup¬ 
ture glass is displaced ten times as much as air. Thus air is elec¬ 
trically stiff and glass is electrically elastic. In most forms of 
insulators, leads, etc., air is unfortunately necessarily in combina¬ 
tion with a solid dielectric. When glass or some other solid di¬ 
electric is placed in series with air the solid, for the same dis¬ 
placement or flux density, requires a lesser gradient or stress; 
most of the stress is thus put on the weaker air, which ruptures. 

Naturally in design, then, it is our general object to so propor¬ 
tion the insulation that the stress or gradient is proportional to 
its strength; that is, for a given insulation, to make the flux den¬ 
sity uniform, and for a combination of insulations, to so arrange 
them that in the combination the one does not weaken the other 
but that the stronger actually relieves the weaker, or in other 
words so that the flux density is greater in the one^ of greater per¬ 
mittivity and strength. This must apply to the internal strains 
as well as the so-called leakage strains. 

The authors have shown that by making the solid insulation 
tangential to the lines of force the field is not distorted and the 
stress on the air is not increased by the introduction of the solid. 
This is a step in the right direction, but it however does not 
necessarily give the best form for the solid, for although the addi¬ 
tion of the solid does not put extra stress upon the air, it also 
does not tend to relieve the air at the point of greatest flux den¬ 
sity. 

For internal strains the arrangement of conductors should be 
considered and is, as for instance, in a transformer by arrange¬ 
ment of conductors and coils, where extra metal for this purpose 
is not generally necessary. For instance, if two conductors of 
a given diameter are taken and placed a given distance apart the 
insulation may break down at say 85,000 volts; if these conductors 
are now split up into six conductors an arrangement may be 
made which will require 100,000 volts to rupture. 

It is proper and necessary to consider all such features in de¬ 
sign, but as in all engineering work there must be a compromise; 
apparatus must be designed not only to ixioet normal con¬ 
ditions, but also to meet abnormal conditions. We have, 
so far, only considered high voltage at low frequency. 
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Suppose, now, coils, insulators, etc. are designed so that the stress 
is everywhere evenly distributed. To do this the insulation 
must be thinned out at one point and thickened at another point. 
Now in case of high frequency the whole voltage may be localized 
at the point^ where the insulator was decreased in thickness. 
Hence ideal insulation for normal frequency may in no way be 
practical but break down immediately with the first surge or 
lightning stroke. This means that the design must sometimes 
be rnodified from the ideal ’’—not always or even generally, 
but it is a point which must always be considered. It can be 
readily seen how this localization of potential can happen, espe¬ 
cially in certain types of apparatus as at the point of thin insula¬ 
tion the potential may^pile up due to the reactance and capacity 
combination at this point. It is of utmost importance in design 
to consider this and modify the ideal design accordingly when 
necessary, and undoubtedly this has been considered by the 
authors of these papers. 

Then in the design of leads, bushings, etc., the details must 
often be modified to take care of weather conditions. In trans¬ 
formers in order to get an ideal design the connections may be 
too complicated. In leads or insulators consisting of a large num¬ 
ber of metal parts care must be taken that the multigap effect 
does not exist as in the well known lightning arrester of that name. 

The condenser lead is ideal in many respects, especially at 
normal condition; though the practical design is possible, and a 
fact, it IS not as simple as would appear. For instance, if the ca¬ 
pacities of the cylinders are made equal, true balance is not approx- 
imated, as each cylinder has a different capacity to ground and to 
the center terminal or tube. These to ground capacities and 
to lead capacities tend to neutralize each other, but can not 

always do this and may cause concentration of flux or potential 
at any point. 

Regarding insulators built as in Fig. 20 in the paper on ^Hn- 
sulation if a single unit gives balance or equal strain the com- 
bmation of equal units as shown cannot possibly do this, but 
potential will be greater on some units than on others. To get 
equal balance not only must the flux be uniform, but the total 

sarne on each unit. As can be seen for the 
combiimtion, each unit has a different capacity to ground and to 
means that the total flux is not the same on all units 
and therefore, potential is not equally divided. This does not 
conde^ the design however, but such a combination may be 
worked out with different sizes of units as it also can be in the 
commercial msulator of today. In a design of this sort the high- 
frequency multigap effect must also be guarded against. That 

balance can not exist has previously been shown for commercial 
insuiaxors. 

I wish to say again that these papers are of exceeding interest 


A S^ension 

A.I.E.E., Vol. XXXI 1912, p. 907. 
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and importance because they bring forcibly before engineers the 
fact that a consideration of the dielectric circuit has a greater 
and more practical sphere than that of the pure physicist 
and mathematician, and that it must be considered as the 
magnetic circuit has for years been considered by practical 
engineers. 

A. E. Keifnelly: The papers before us are not only important 
from a practical standpoint, but they also indicate defects in our 
working theory of electrostatics. 

We are accustomed to say that air breaks down between par¬ 
allel plates when the intensity reaches 3000 volts per mm., or 
30,000 volts per cm., and we are in the habit of thinking of it in 
gradient of potential. The reason, perhaps, that we select that 
method of expression, is that we have a unit that is easily ex¬ 
pressed;—i.e.,volts, and the inch or centimeter, so that we have 
a unit easy to apply. But it is equally correct to say that air 
breaks down when the static flux-density exceeds a certain criti¬ 
cal value. That is a very important generalization. The reason 
we do not put it that way is, perhaps, because we have no name 
for the unit of electrostatic flux density. We have a unit for the 
magnetic flux density—the gauss. Personally I call the unit of 
electric flux density the stat-gauss, which is, of course, objec¬ 
tionable slang, butithas, at least, the merit that it is self-explana¬ 
tory. It would seem very desirable to name the static unit of 
flux the “ Kelvin to correspond to the maxwell. It would 
seem very proper that Lord Kelvin’s great name should be attached 
to the science of electrostatics in which he did such magnificent 
work. If we assume that the gradient of impressed potential in 
air, which produces breakdown, is 30,000 volts per cm., we real¬ 
ize that this corresponds exactly to 100 stat-volts per cm., since 
the static volt is just 300 volts. One hundred stat-volts per cm. 
would produce in air a flux density of 100 kelvins per sq. cm., 
that is to say, the critical flux density producing breakdown in 
air is, by the foregoing reasoning, 100 kelvins per sq. cm. ■ 

These papers may be summed up by saying that where you have 
two insulators associated together, their contour must be so 
selected that at no place does the electrostatic flux leave the air 
to go into the other medium of greater specific inductive ca¬ 
pacity, because if it does, there is danger of producing an undue 
flux density, too many kelvins per sq. cm., in the air,,tending 
’to overstress it and break it down locally. 

Philip Torchio: I am very much interested in these two 
papers, and I would like to point out that these theorenis and 
their application are not confined only to high voltages, in the 
order of 100,000 volts, but also apply to very moderate genera¬ 
tor voltages of 4000 volts up to 20,000 volts. I want to show 
several effects that we obtained in making a voltage test on 
dielectrics in series with air as applied between a cable insulated 
with 10/32 in. (7.9 mm.) of rubber, one in. (25.4 mm.) of air 
space and a needle point mounted on a ground plate, this plate 
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and the conductor being respectively connected to the terminals 
of the transformer, as in Fig. 3. 

When we applied 5400 volts at 25 cycles, Fig. 4, the needle 
point became luminous with corona. At 13,000 volts, Fig. 5, the 
braid also became luminous at the point opposite the needle. At 



Fig. 3—General Arrangement 

One inch between cable braid and needle point mounted on ground plate. 

Transformer connections omitted. 



Fig. 4—5400 Volts Fig. 5—13,300 Volts 

Corona at needle point. (27,700 volts, streamers, needle point to braid.) 



Pig. 6—34,200 Volts Fig. 7—42,100 Volts 

Corona, bands from curved surface of Very vigorous streamers from needle point, 
braided cable, separate from, and apparent- Occasional discharge streamers through 
ly repelled from needle point streamers. border corona. 

« 

27,700 volts the two luminous zones grew together, and discharge 
streamers took place between the needle point and the braid. 
At 34,000 volts. Fig. 6, a curious phenomenon occurred; at the 
borders of the round edges of the plate, at about two in. (50.4 mm .) 
separation between plate and braid, two separate coronas formed. 
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having a rounded shape, which seemed to be repelled outward 
by the field of the streamers at the needle point. At 42,000 volts 
the streamers between needle points and braid, Fig. 7, were very 
violent and also occasional streamers took place between border 
coronas. In this case the cable withstood for about five minutes 
42,000 volts under those conditions without failure and then the 
test was stopped. In other cases we had failures. 

I have also an interesting set of photographs, giving a photo¬ 
graphic record of this corona effect at very moderate voltages. 
These photographs will be found accompanying my discussion 
of Mr. Lamme’s paper of last January. The explanations then 
given, indicate the importance of overcoming the dangers of 
corona for voltages of only a few thousand volts when air is in' 
series with dielectrics of higher specific inductive capacity. 

J. Murray Weed: The authors of these papers are to be com¬ 
mended for their efforts to deal in a scientific manner with sub-' 
jects in which the development of design practise has been so 
largely the result of experimental and cut and try methods. 
Scientific treatment is to be sought for in dealing with all engineer¬ 
ing problems. Some of these problems are so complicated, how¬ 
ever, and the general problem of insulation is emphatically one 
of them, that it is necessary to urge the utmost caution in inter¬ 
preting the dictates of theory. This caution needs to be exer¬ 
cised, not only in connection with the more complicated problems 
of insulation, but the danger also exists of making errors in the 
interpretation of the fundamental laws which affect the results 
in the most simple cases, such as the parallel wires, and the ter¬ 
minal rod and concentric ring, dealt with in the paper on “Air 
as an Insulator ’b 

I cannot agree with the authors in the statement that seerns 
to receive most emphasis as a fundamental proposition in this 
paper, i.e .^— that the maximum efficiency of air path over the 
surface of a solid insulator is always obtained when that sur¬ 
face conforms to the flux lines as they would exist if the insulator 
were not present. Maximum voltage for a given length of surface 
path will be obtained in this manner in a uniform field,(between 
parallel planes), but not in the field of the parallel wires, or of the 

rod and torus 

The cvlindrical surface recommended.for the parallel wires, as 
represented by the bottom line of the cross-hatched portion of 
Fig. 9 of the paper, and the surface generated by the revolution 
of arcs of circles for the rod and torus, as shown in Figs. 10 ana 
11 of the paper, may be made more efficient by flattening out the 
middle portions’of these arcs, and using smaller radius of curvature 

at the ends. 

Confining our attention now to the rod and torus, the explana¬ 
tion of this is as follows: Referring to Fig. 8, a portion of the ideal 
insulator recommended by the authors has been removed, giving 

a more nearly conical shape. That, zone of the field between the 

surfaces a and 6, the middle portion of which was occupied by 
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that part of the insulator which has been removed, would, if the 
were not present, be most intense at and near the surfaces 
oi the rod and ring. The substitution of the solid dielectric, of 
uniform ^ specific capacity, throughout this zone, with surfaces 
conforming to the original flux lines, will not alter the distribution 
of the stress, although the density of the flux will be multiplied 
y the specific capacity of the material. As stated in the paper, 
the strength of the air path will remain unchanged. It will 
breax down, however, at a much lower voltage than that corres- 
ponding to the rupturing stress in the middle portion of this 
neld, the rupture beginning at the surfaces of the rod and ring, 
and ^extending outward as more of the total stress is brought upon 
the intermediate portions of the field. 

If, instead^of filling the entire zone between a and b with the 
solid dielectric, we fill only those portions adjacent to the rod and 
ring, where the stresses were greatest, the solid dielectric being 
in series in the fiux path with the air 
further away from the terminals, 
where the stresses were much less, the 
flux density in the zone will be in¬ 
creased in proportion to the reduction 
in the total reluctance of the path. 

The stress in that portion of the zone 
still occupied by air will therefore be 
increased, but its maximum value may 
still be much lower than was the 
stress at the surfaces of the terminals 
before the solid dielectric was inserted. 

Since the total potential difference 
between the terminals does not 
change, the stress near the surfaces of 
the temiinals has been reduced by the 
insertion of the solid dielectric, by an 
amount corresponding to its increase 
in the air in series with it. But these 

^ approximation to the conditions 

wnicn actually exist. 

in flifv ^ n being in series with air 

n Its tlux path, is in parallel with other air at the surfaces of the 

adjacent flux paths. The reduced stress in 
dielectnc causes it to absorb some of the flux from these 

nath^Tt tending to equalize the stresses in these 

pa^s at the places where these stresses were maximum. 

shS^rSomLeiSdStheSn^ modiflcation of the ideal 

snape recommended in the paper, making it more nearly conical, by 

the actual remoya of some of the material, and actually shorten- 

thf air path, will reduce the maximum stress in 

natlf ’mnincrease the voltage required to break down the air 

^1 .shown merely how to place solid dielec- 

ic in the fleld without reducing the strength of the air path over 
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its surface, whereas it is possible, by a modification of the surface 
which they have recommended, to make a large increase in the 
breakdown voltage, though the length of the path over the 
surface is reduced. 

For the purpose of proving the above deductions, the following 
tests were made: Insulators were turned from hard rubber, with 
dimensions as shown in Figs. 9 and 10. Voltages were measured 
by voltmeter and ratio of transformation, with a very close approx¬ 
imation to sine wave impressed. Three consecutive tests on the 
insulator in Fig. 9 gave 52.5,53, and 52.5 kv. respectively over the 
surface of 3.5 cm., which is an average voltage of 15.1 kv. per cm. 
In like manner, three consecutive tests for the insulator of Fig. 
10 gave 62.5,62.5 and 62 kv. over the surface of 3.29 cm. This 




average voltage per cm. was 19 kv. or about 25 per cent higher 
than the voltage per cm. for the insulator of Fig. 9. 

Tests were also made on the insulators of Figs. 11 and 12, of sanie 
over-all dimensions as those of Figs. 9 and 10, the length of air 
path of Fig. 11 being 3.63 cm. and that for Fig. 12 being 4.25 cm. 
The average total breakdown voltages for both of these insulators 
was the same as for Fig. 9. 

Some explanation is due for the extraordinarily uniform and 
high results obtained in these tests. The fit obtained between 
the ring and the insulator was not good, and in a preliminary set 
of tests breakdown occurred at about half the voltages recorded 
above, and was preceded by the formation of corona at the joint 
between the ring and insulator. It was intended to fill the crevice 
at this joint with paraffin, and repeat the tests, but in the mean¬ 
time some tests were made of the effect of a copper shield on one 
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end of the rod, by redistribution of the flux;. For this test the other 
end of the rod and insulator, to a point midway on the ring, was 
immersed in oil. Accidentally, the entire insulator was dipped, 
thus filling all the crevices with oil, which was held in the crevices 
by surface tension after one end of the insulator was brought 
above the oil again. The test gave a result like those recorded 
above, which was at first attributed to the shield, but a repeti- 
tmn of the test after the removal of the shield gave practically 
the same results. All of the insulators were now tested in this 
manner, being completely immersed in oil before the test, and 
then lifted so as to bring one end of the insulator and part of the 
surrounding ring above the surface. The oil made perfect joints 
between the ring and rod and the insulator, eliminating all corona, 
and giving uniform and consistent results. 



No improvement was obtained with these insulators by the 
shields, or disks, for re-distributing the flux at the surfaces 
o the rod and ring, although several shapes were tried. On 
the other hand, some of the shields caused the breakdown to 
occur at considerably lower voltages. 

noticed that the oil clinging to the surface 
wou , during the test, draw up about the rod, on top of the 
insulator, into a slightly elevated cone. In my opinion, this in- 
dicates a more nearly ideal form forThe surface of the insulator, 
it we had a viscous fluid insulator, free from the effect of gravity 
which couM shape itself under the influence of the electrostatic 
•’ should see the perfectly ideal form, giving the most 

efficient surface for any given terminals. It is probably im¬ 
practical to determine this shape analytically, even for the sim- 
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pier cases, but I would define it in a general way by saying that 
it will be obtained from the insulator conforming to the flux 
lines in air, recommended in the paper, by filling more of that 
portion of the field where the stress is greatest w;ith the solid 
dielectric, and less of that portion where it is least, in such away 
as to obtain as nearly as possible a uniform potential gradient 
over the entire surface. This will require an artist, with^a good 
imagination, and the results of his work must be tested in com¬ 
parison with the results of other similar efforts. 

No one can be more in favor than I am of using analytical and 
scientific methods, in so far as they are applicable, in the design 
of insulation or insulators. It is my opinion, however, that this 
branch of engineering must continue to be an art as well as a 
science. Analytical methods cannot be applied directly in any 
but the most simple of practical cases, as that of grading insulation 
for cables. They may be used, only cautiously, as a general 

guide, in more complicated cases. 

The fundamental error that has been pointed out above began 
to grow in this paper in the consideration of Figs. 2 and 5 of the 
paper. It was pointed out in connection with these figures that 
higher flux densities were produced at the ^ surface of the ball 
than those which existed before the ball was introduced. It was 
not noted, however, that over a portion of this surface the flux 
density, and stress, are much reduced. It should have been sur¬ 
mised that, if it is possible to introduce solid dielectric into a 
uniform field in such a way as to increase the stress at some points 
on the surface, and to reduce it at others, it may be possible to 
do the same thing in a non-uniform field, making the reduction 
in stress in that part of the field where the stress was maximum, 
and the increase in that part where it was minimum. 

In their argument on page 897, the authors ^are evidently 
thinking of a uniform field, and some particular kind of surface, 

as their reasoning here is not at all general. 

There are some other points in this paper which deserve lurtner 
consideration. For instance, in some tests which I have m^e, 
the projection R, at the middle of the spacing strip H L, m Fig. 
7, has increased the breakdown voltage between the plates about 
10 per cent above that obtained with straight strips (no 
iections). The corresponding increase in total length of^surface 
path was 66 per cent. While the efficiency, if measured in aver¬ 
age voltage per unit length of the path, following the contour of 
the surface, is considerably reduced, the voltage which can be ob¬ 
tained with a given distance between plates is incieased. 

The inference in the paper that surfaces conforming to the var- 
iousfluxlinesofFigs. Otoll (of the paper) will have equal effici¬ 
encies, will evidently not hold. The voltage gradient will be most 
nearly uniform, for instance, along the straight line connecting the 
centers of the wires in Fig. 9. The uniformity along any of me 
other lines will be less and less, as we pass further from^ this 
straight line, that is, with a given average stress, the maximum 
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the surfaces of the wires is increased. The 

do^ ot IS P^th which will start break- 

£ Ud surface of the insulator will, therefore, 

or okS surface is from the straight line 

breakdownSill be Sen ’ 

1 obtained from tests of the insulators shown in Figs. 

uStnnd T>f P?P®^’ are easy to 

latS S Fk 1 ^°P ®ud of the insu- 

wlr t^uce as soon as there is over-stress over the 

of this^tli?!^/- from the tank cover to the lower end 

f ^ progressively along the tube with relatively small in- 
crease an voltage. ^ 

th^dSlIttk ? m ® “sulator shown in Fig. 22, the density of 
the dielectric field is increased at the surface of the torus by 

shield insulator, and also by the metallil 

iniSle k “f both of these things produce an 

w fl ^ must terminate on the 

Ink reluctance to the flux at the 

rnrrPQ-nn^r?^^^ adjacent to the ring. Correct design must make 
Sllf oIpIIT ™ the reluctance at both terminals, and 

flix path “y Puiut, of the 

Considerations such as those given above lead to a bet+pr 

as iSSSft^^Tl! liniitations of the condeAser type bushing, 

faces ahb^pJ^Vfr"®i°^ dielectnc are so thin that, if the But 
the ends of these layers be made to conform to the shapes 

would bl'IhP^J^ ^ V,® efficient surface, whatever that sh^pe 

to kaTid le^akage path is altogether too short 

to stand the voltages for which they are designed. This makes it 

De}ond the end of the metallic layer at its outer surface hut it ic: 

maximum‘^1'^ the flux path where the’stress is 

incIeI^I?A tbe outer metallic cylinder. The 

ncrease in surface is, therefore, altogether out of proportion to 

amSiit ^''■u beyond a certain limited 

k* the capacity betweS.aS 

thriW^ill JpI greater than that between 

£OTlSndhi1?^Ibf^I®^’'^^u ®l®rfrostatic flux to the tank Ind 
surrounding objects. The flux connecting the intermediate 

thrmllh surrounding objects, added to that passing 

through the outer layers themselves, must be supplied through 

he smaller capacity of the inner layers. This produces hie-her 

corona^L^ the ed^II^f in the production of 

orona at the edges of these layers, which is cured by the use of 
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the very large shield at the top of the lead, as reported by the 
authors of the paper. 

This improvement is due to the fact that the shield supplies 
the flux to the tank and surroundings, which otherwise originates 
from the surface of the lead. If, without the shield, the top of the 
lead (innermost layers) were not overstressed before the inter¬ 
mediate and outermost layers, the shield would afford no such 
benefit. If the top part of the lead were understressed as 
compared with the bottom portion, the shield at the top would 
be a positive detriment. 

From some tests which I have made on a condenser type lead, 
I can say that, though the voltage distribution across the various 
layers of this lead were ideal in normal operation, it may be far 
different when subjected to a high-frequency disturbance. In 
these tests, high frequencies, ranging from 10,000 to 50,000 
cycles, were impressed upon the lead. With about 100,000 
volts across the entire lead, as measured by a sphere 
spark gap, the voltage across the outermost layer, measured in 
the same manner, was 40,000 volts. The average voltage per 
layer across the eight outer layers was over 14,000 volts. The 
average voltage over the intermediate and inner layers was about 
5000 volts per layer, becoming rather higher for the inner 
layers. The arithmetical sum of the voltages across all of the 
layers was more than twice the voltage measured across the 
entire lead. 

Referring now to the paper on A Theorem of Electrostatics ”, 
I would say that the applications made of the theorem referred to 
are very interesting. No objection can be made to the forced 
distribution of potential illustrated in Figs. 6 to 18, except that 
equivalent results may be more economically^ obtained in other 
ways. 

The assumption that a uniform field between parallel disks 
may be made to articulate with a field radiating from a cylinder, 
in the manner described in the paper, with reference to the con¬ 
denser type lead, except by the aid of conductors connected to 
an external source of potential, is erroneous. This will be under¬ 
stood if we stop to consider that under these circumstances we 
would have two fluxes converging upon the conical surface of 
divivSion between these two fields, i.e., that of the uniforrn field 
coming downward from the upper disk , and that of the logarithmic 
field radiating from the lead. It is impossible for these fluxes 
to terminate upon this surface except by^ the intervention 
of conduction supplying current from outside sources of the 
proper potentials. These are, of course, actually present, in the 
form of the metallic layers of the condenser lead, but the fact 
that they are able to supply this extra current ^ and still have the 
correct potential distribution, proves that this potential distri¬ 
bution would not be right without the^ shield or disk at the top, 
which calls for the extra current. This merely confirms the ex¬ 
planation given in my discussion of the other paper, that the 
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voltagCvS across the inner layers of the lead are too great without 
the disk. 

In conclusion j I wish to say that I thoroughly appreciate the 
serious efforts which have been made in these papers to place 
the design of insulators and insulation upon a rational basis, and 
I do not wish to discount their value. By means of investiga¬ 
tions of this kind, combined with careful experimental work, 
progress will be made in the ability to design apparatus success¬ 
fully and economically for high voltages. Careful study will show 
us, however, that the subject is by no means so simple as it has 
appeared in the presentation of these papers. 

Harris J. Ryan (by letter): In their paper on Air as an In¬ 
sulator when in the Presence of Insulating Bodies of Higher 
Specific Inductive Capacity Messrs. Fortescue and Farnsworth 
have isolated and well exemplified the principle that determines 
the proper proportions of solid high-voltage insulations so that 
the adjacent atmosphere will not be overstressed. This principle 
is applied by means of a two-fold expedient as follows: 

1. B eginning with air as the insulating medium the high-voltage 
electrodes are so shaped that the tubes of established electric 
force spread a minimum. Thus the‘electric field is made to 
approach uniformity as much as practicable, and the maximum 
stress in the air is kept everywhere at a minimum. 

2. Between the electrodes a solid dielectric is fitted and formed 
precisely as the tubes of electric force. Such solid dielectric is 
employed for a double purpose: (a) for mechanical support, and 
(b) to eliminate the air in the most intense portion of the electric 
field wherein, if it remained, it would be overstressed. 

The electric field in the solid dielectric is greater than in the 
air displaced, by its specific inductive capacity as a multiplying 
factor. The voltage stresses have, however, nowhere been altered, 
so that the electric field, through the air surrounding the solid 
dielectric, remains unchanged and the stresses in it are every¬ 
where the same with as without the presence of the solid dielec¬ 
tric. This is a simple expedient and the results are correspond¬ 
ingly certain. 

We now know that a number of available solid dielectrics 
possess an enormous electric strength, (1,000,000 volts per cm.). 
Only a small part of this strength can ordinarily be utilized in 
practise on account of the necessary presence of air, moisture, 
oil and other fluids capable at comparatively low electric stresses 
of functioning as electrolytes, i.e., sls ion carriers. Such electro¬ 
lytic or ionic conduction rapidly destroys the solid dielectric 
through heat and molecular erosion and not by electric over- 
stress. 

We are much indebted to the authors, who have uncovered in 
simplest terms the principle that controls the minimum 
stressing of the troublesome fluids (gaseous or liquid) in which 
all solid high-voltage insulators must be immersed to do their 
work. 
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Fourteen years ago, with the aid of Mr.E.F. Scattergood, use 
was made of the sectored guard surface to construct at Cornell a 
90,000-volt “ dry-insulated ”, 10-kw., 125-cycle transformer. Up 
to a year ago this transformer was in regular service for high- 
tension testing purposes in the laboratory where it was built, and 
it may be in use at the present time. Compared with Mr. Fpr- 
tescue’s thorough and effective designs for insulating very high 
voltage transformers our 1899 effort is of course a very crude one. 
However, our experience taught us to understand that one can 
depend upon the sectored guard surface to reduce all intense 
electric stresses developed in very high voltage transformers to 
safe working values. Other work at the time demonstrated to 
me the great value of the guard surface as a general expedient in 
high-voltage insulation. I heartily concur in the author s con¬ 
clusion that “ the principle is capable of wide application, and 
seems to afford a solution of some of the most perplexing prob¬ 
lems confronting electrical engineers ”. 

The results of Mr. Fortescue’s own work as given m this 
paper abundantly demonstrate the correctness of such conclu- 

sion. 

C, Fortescue: A number of important questions have been 
brought up in this discussion. Some of these questions indicate 
that further investigation along certain lines, for instance on 
the effect of high-frequency electric stresses on commercial di¬ 
electrics, would be of great value. Not having made any tests 
myself on the effect of very high frequencies on such materials 
as are commonly used for insulating purposes, what I say in this 

respect must be largely based on theoretical grounds. 

Replying, then, to Mr. Thomas’s first question as to the effect 
of frequency—^if, as is assumed in the joint paper, the dielectric 
is homogeneous and non-conducting, the stress at any point is 
derivable from a potential which is a solution of Laplace s equa- 
So^ pro^^^^^ that the applied potentials are constant. When 
tU applied potentials are periodic, the potential is no longer a 
solution of Laplace’s equation and^ the line integral of electric 
force taken round a closed circuit in the electric field will not 
be zero as in the case of a steady stress, but will be proportional 
to the rate of charge of the line integral of the vector potential 
taken round the same circuit. This relation and a similar one 
associating the line integral of magnetic force round a closed 
circuit with the rate of change of electric displacement throug 
the circuit, are the relations from which Maxwell derived his 
equations for the propagation of electromagnetic waves. ^ i 
evident, therefore, that with varying potentials the potential at a 
point will not be a single valued function depending only upon 
the potentials of surrounding bodies, as in the case of stead.y 
potentials, but it will be subject to a time variation, or, to put it 
another way, the equipotential surfaces will change in i^ojm 
durin<^ the cycle. With slow cyclic changes in potential t is 
effect will be negligible, but with very high frequencies it cannot 
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be ignored. Another factor that is negligible at commercial 
frequencies but becomes of great importance at high frequencies 
is molecular loss in the dielectric. With sustained high frequency 
these losses may, by the effect of local heating, ultimately produce 
breakdown. 

The proper remedy for both these conditions is to be found in 
the method of designing insulators outlined in the joint paper, 
that is, to so design the insulator as to have as near uniform stress 
as possible over the surface, under normal conditions, and allow 
a liberal factor of safety to take care of abnormal stress con¬ 
ditions. 

Replying to Mr. Thomas’s second question as to the effect of 
external bodies—the remedy appears to me to be obvious, 
namely, to make the electrodes of the insulator of such a form 
that they will shield the surface of the insulating body from ex¬ 
ternal influence. In other words, the electrodes must be designed 
so that the field between them will be but slightly affected by 
external bodies. In some cases, as for instance in outlet ter¬ 
minals, external bodies form one of the electrodes. The case 
cited by Mr. Thomas is one of these and the large plane on top 
of the terminal only completes the design of the terminal accord¬ 
ing to the premises assumed, as is fully explained in the second 
paper. 

Regarding the matter of conduction over the surface, which is 
the subject of Mr. Thomas’s third question, I have observed that 
soot is precipitated from the atmosphere wherever there is corona. 
Corona is probably present under working conditions in nearly 
all the present forms of commercial insulators, which accounts 
for conduction over the surface being considered of so much 
importance in these designs. It may be well to add that corona 
itself causes conduction and therefore in such insulators, even 
when free from dirt, there may be conduction over parts of the 
surface. ^ In the forms of insulators discussed in the first paper 
corona is entirely absent up to the breakdown point. Thus 
there is no conduction over the surface due to corona itself and 
no tendency for smoke to be precipitated over the surface in 
the form of soot. The test piece exhibited has been tested with 
three months’ natural deposit of Pittsburgh dirt and its strength 
was unimpaired. 

The presence of corona will, I believe, always tend to weaken 
the air in the neighborhood of an insulator, and therefore should 
be avoided if possible. When corona is present in an insulator 
or air gap, as the potentials are increased at the electrodes the 
outer surfaces of the corona formation will advance, the maximum 
intensity at the surface of the formation remaining unchanged 
until the formation reaches a certain critical point, the form of 
the electric field for which is such that further formation cannot 
take place without an increase in the flux intensity; this is the 
point of breakdown. Even at this point arcing may not actually 
take place, on account of the high resistance of the corona, but 
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breakdown is manifested by tlie presence of streamers or sparks 
passing between the electrodes. When the electric field is nearly 
uniform the introduction of any disturbing element, such as 
that illustrated in Fig. 7, will cause breakdown at a very much 
lower value than if the disturbing element were absent. This 
proposition has been demonstrated by actual tests. 

I have in a previous part of this discussion shown that air 
insulators of the type under discussion may be designed so as to 
be inappreciably affected by external bodies. By way of answer 
to the latter part of Mr. Thomas’s discussion it may be well to 
add that with a proper design and suitable factor of safety there 
would be less likelihood of trouble with the ideal form of dis¬ 
tribution than with the other. 

I wish to say in reply to Mr. Thomas’s last question that there 
is no reason why a million-volt transformer with two terminals 
of opposite polarity should not be made. The transformer de¬ 
scribed in the second paper, from an insulation standpoint, is 
the equivalent of such a transformer. The point I wanted to 
bring out in this paper is that two 500,000-volt transformers 
with one end grounded, is a better proposition for a test room 
then one one-million-volt transformer with terminals of opposite 
polarity, because the majority of tests are made with one end 
grounded, and with the first proposition two transformers are 
available for testing purposes. These two transformers when 
connected in series in the primary are exactly equivalent to the 
one-million-volt transformer. 

Mr. Mershon’s questions as to the effect of high frequency, 
dirt and the presence of neighboring bodies, are answered in my 
reply to Mr. Thomas’s questions. 

The scheme of Fig. 3 referred to by Mr. Mershon was suggested 
by Mr. Chubb. The causes of the discrepancies in the results 
are several; possibly one of them is that suggested by Mr. Mer¬ 
shon. Others are the effect of the sides of the tank ^^d the 
effect of the ends of the cylinder. The equipotential surfaces 
given are only a first approximation to the true surfaces with 

an infinitely long cylinder passing through a ring. ^ T 

I am glad Mr. Mailloux called attention in his discussion to the 
great gains that have been made in the past by the use of theory. 
The remark is often heard that practise and theory do not agree. 
This attitude of mind is so ingrained in some that when they come 
across such a case of apparent disagreement, instead of looking 
into the matter and finding the cause of it, they accept it as a 
further proof of the unreliability of theory. Whereas, if it were 
early instilled in the minds of these men that theory and practise 
are not antagonistic, but that disagreement between them is the 
result either of incorrect observation or of incorrect or incomplete 
premises, far greater progress would be made. ; 

I think with Mr. Peek that the theory of electric stresses is 
generally very inadequately presented in ^engineering com^ 
Too much stress is laid on charges and distribution of charges 
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when potentials and distributions of potentials are the deter¬ 
mining factors in practical application. 

Messrs. Thomas and Peek lay great stress on the possibilities 
of disastrous effects due to high frequency. I think this matter of 
high-frequency surges is a good deal of a bogy. The number 
of failures of transformers attributed to high-frequency surges 
that have come within my observation during the past ten years 
has been so small that this factor has not appeared to me to 
be of much consequence as a cause of failure. However, as I have 
alreadypointedoutjthereisnoreason why an insulator or trans¬ 
former designed according to the principles given in the two 
papers should not at the same time be capable of withstanding 
high-frequency oscillations, and as a matter of fact these condi¬ 
tions are taken into account in the design. 

Mr. Peek’s remarks on the insulator shown in Fig. 20 seem to 
indicate that he has not read the second paper carefully or else 
he has not grasped the principle stated. Reasoning from Mr. 
Peek’s point of view the condition for equal division of potential 
between the units of an insulator is that the flux leaving each 
electrode shall be the same; this means that the capacity of 
each electrode to ground must be inversely as its potential. This 
condition is approximated very closely if the high-potential and 
ground-potential electrodes coincide at their edges with two large 
parallel disks as shown in Pig. 20. The advantage of this method 
of obtaining equal distribution of potential over that suggested 
by Mr. Peek has already been pointed out in the paper. 

Dr. Kennedy’s remarks as to the importance of having a 
name for the electrostatic unit of dux are very interesting. 
When dealing with alternating stresses it is always necessary 
to indicate whether maximum or root-mean-square values are 
intended. This ambiguity would not exist if the flux density were 
given instead. 

' In reply to Mr. Weed’s strictures on the joint paper, I wish to 
say that it was not the intention of Mr. Farnsworth and myself 
. to give out as a fundamental proposition that the surface con¬ 
forming with the flux lines that would exist if the insulating 
body were removed gives maximum eflSciency. The investiga¬ 
tion was undertaken to show that the breakdown voltage over 
the surface of an insulator depends on the strength of air. The 
authors came to the conclusion that creepage actually existed 
in most insulators on account of corona set up at the surface of 
the insulator due to the deflection of the flux from the air into 
the insulator. The natural remedy for this is to make the surface 
of the insulator conform to the flow lines that would exist in 
air alone between the two electrodes. By properly shaping the 
electrodes the breakdown path may be made very efficient. I a- 
gree with Mr. Weed that slight changes from this form may some¬ 
times result in slightly higher efficiency, but on the other hand a 
radical change will result in lower efficiency. If the electrodes 
are shaped to give a good field, then the surface conforming to 
the flow lines will conform very closely to the best form. 
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It would take too long to discuss all the points brought up by 
Mr. Weed, particularly since the greater part of them are based 
on a misunderstanding of the object of the paper. There is one 
point, however, in his discussion of the joint paper, that should be 
answered, and that is his report of a test he made to determine 
the truth of the statement as to Fig. 7 of our paper. The plain 
strip used by him should give a breakdown value equal to that 
between the plates when only air is present, otherwise the results 
are valueless. I do not think Mr. Weed’s tests are as conclusive 
as he seems to consider them. Other observers independently 
of ourselves have obtained results that agree with our conclusions. 

Mr. Weed’s remarks about the condenser type terminal are 
merely a recapitulation of what has been said in the two papers 
in a more general way. I do not think Mr. Weed can have read 
over the second paper with care, otherwise he would not have 
found any such assumption as he indicates in the paragraph 
preceding the last in his discussion. It is particularly pointed 
out in this paper that in order to obtain the proper conditions 
of stress in a condenser type terminal the edges of the high-poten¬ 
tial and ground-potential cylinders must be on two infinite parallel 
planes, but, as pointed out in the paper, even then the conditions 
will not be ideal, on account of the number of steps being finite, 
but practically the division of potential will be uniform at 
ordinary frequencies. The reliability of the condenser terminal 
has been conclusively proved in service. 
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LECTURE I 

The science of radioactivity has now reached a stage in its 
development at which we can speak of it with a good deal of 
confidence. Among those who feel a keen interest in the recent 
developments of science, but who have not had time to follow 
them in detail, and it is to such that I w’'as asked to address these 
lectures, there is a rather prevalent feeling that the discoveries 
in this branch of physics and chemistry have been of a revolu¬ 
tionary character. One often hears the opinion expressed that the 
discoveries in radioactivity have completely overthrown many 
of the theories that we had come to look upon as firmly estab¬ 
lished. In particular, I have often been asked about the validity 
of the principle of the conservation of energy—the fundamental 
principle of the physical sciences—^in the light of the phenomena 
of radioactivity. Can we still build upon that principle; What 
I shall attempt in these lectures is to show how far our old notions 
of the constitution of matter are still valid, what modifications 
we must make in them, and where the physical sciences stand at 
present in the light of the discoveries that have been made during 
the 17 years that have elapsed since the discovery of radioactive 
phenomena. I hope to succeed in showing you^that the results 
that have been obtained are much more eonstructive than destruc¬ 
tive in their effect upon our views as to the constitution of matter. 
Instead of being revolutionary in their tendency they lead, viewed 
in a certain way, to a logical development of the physical sciences; 
for these discoveries give us information about the interior struc¬ 
ture of the atom about which everything was largely conjecture. 
We are only at the beginning of what is bound to lead to a muc 
fuller conception of atomic structure. The foundation for it has 
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been built up, and it is this foundation that I wish to describe to 
you. 

The discovery of the property of radioactivity may be said 
to have had its inception in the discovery by Rontgen, in 1896, 
of the rays which bear his name. Guided by the similarity be¬ 
tween the greenish yellow luminescence observed on the walls of 
a Rontgen ray bulb when the rays are produced and the greenish 
phosphorescence of certain uranium compounds after exposure 
to light, Becquerel sought a connection between these two phe¬ 
nomena, In the course of his experiments Becquerel found that 
uranium and its compounds produced effects very similar to those 
of the Rontgen rays—namely, a photographic plate completely 
shielded from ordinary light, by covering with black paper, was 
affected when the uranium was brought near in the same way 
that it would have been if exposed to ordinary light; and further¬ 
more, the air in the neighborhood of the uranium became a con¬ 
ductor of electricity. But there is one striking difference be¬ 
tween the effects produced by these two agents. , For the Rontgen 
rays to produce them there must be a continuous supply of 
energy from outside to keep the electrical discharge in the bulb; 
while the production of these effects by the uranium was found to 
depend in no way upon previous illumination or any other 
external source of energy. 

Becquerel thus discovered a new property of matter—the 
property of radioactivity, and it was an important question to 
determine whether this property was exhibited by other sub¬ 
stances than uranium and its compounds. 

In the first place it must be shown how the radioactivity of 
different substances may be compared. The property which is 
generally made use of for this purpose is that of rendering air a 
conductor of electricity. As the currents to be measured are 
very small, smaller than can be measured by a galvanometer, 
some form of electrometer is employed. The p 

simplest is the gold leaf electroscope. 

Let A and B be the plates of a condenser of a 

capacity C. A known amount of the radio¬ 
active substance is spread on A. If charged / 

to a difference of potential V the quantity of / 
electricity on one of the plates is C V. The 
current flowing between the plates is 

r. dV , 
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Suppose that over a certain range of motion of the gold leaf it is 
known that a fall in its potential of a volts corresponds to a fall 
through e degrees. Then a fall through (j) degrees in a second 
will correspond to a current 

a C , 


The electric current through the air does not obey Ohm’s law, 
but exhibits the phenomenon of saturation; i.e., as the difference 
of potential is increased from 0, the current first increases nearly 
proportionately to the potential, rising to a nearly constant 
value which it keeps until the difference of potential is sufficient • 
for a discharge to take place. As long as the difference of poten¬ 
tial is greater than a certain value (100-200 volts in usual cases) 
the currents measured in this way will be nearly the same over 
a very wide range of potential difference. 

Now Becquerel found that the activity of the different com¬ 
pounds of uranium was proportional to the amount of uranium 
contained in them. If the activity of metallic uranium be taken 
as unity, then the activities of the uranium compounds will be 

expressed by numbers less than unity. 

Of the elements known at that time, only one other was found 
to have radioactive properties. Schmidt and, independently, 
Madame Curie, found that thorium and its compounds were 

rSiCiio cictivc 

Madame Curie’s discovery of the radioactivity of thorium was 
made in the course of a systematic investigation, first, of all the 
known elements it was possible to secure, and then of a larp 
number of minerals and rocks. She found that the activity of ^ ® 
uranium minerals was larger than was to ^ have been expected 
from their uraimim content. Thus a certain specimen o pitc 
blende, an oxide of uranium, had an activity nearly four times 
that of metallic uranium. An obvious deduction from this dis¬ 
covery was that these minerals contained one or more hitherto 
unknown substances, in minute proportions to have escaped dis¬ 
covery by chemical analysis and of correspondingly high radio¬ 
activity. , . , • 

The method employed by Madame Curie to test this hypothesis 

was to subject a large quantity (one ton) of the residues from t le 
mineral pitchblende, after the uranium had been extracted, to 
chemical analysis. It was found that the radioactivity of these 
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residues was four times as great as that of metallic uranium, from 
which it was concluded that the greater part of the conjectured 
substance was contained in them. In brief, the method of attack 
consisted in measuring the activity of all the products of a 
chemical separation in order to find which one of them included 
the looked-for substance. This one was then subjected to further 
separation and the process continued. The difficulties in this 
procedure were great, for owing to the phenomenon of induced 
or excited radioactivity, of which more will be said later, there 
was some uncertainty in the earlier stages of the separation as to 
which product contained the radioactive substance; and, in 
addition, it was found that there were several unknown sub¬ 
stances, strongly radioactive, of different chemical behavior, 
which complicated the search very considerably. But we shall 
see that all these substances are closely related so that for the 
present it will be sufficient to speak of only one of them. 

It was finally found that the product of separation containing 
the barium was enormously more active than any of the other 
products. No chemical method of making a further separation 
could be found, and so recourse was had to an assumed difference 
in solubility between the barium salt and the unknown substance. 
From a solution of two different substances that one of less solu¬ 
bility will crystallize first. The barium in the form of barium 
chloride was allowed to crystallize and the first crystals formed 
were found to be decidedly more active than those found later. 

One of the characteristics of an element is the possession of a 
definite spectrum. When this very active barium chloride was 
examined spectroscopically before the fractional crystallization 
began, only the lines due to barium appeared. As the process 
of fractional crystallization proceeded new lines appeared, the 
barium lines grew fainter, until after a number of crystallizations 
the original barium spectral lines had disappeared, and a new 
spectrum had taken their place. This in itself was sufficient to 
prove the discovery of a new element, to which the name radium 
was given. 

From a ton of the original material 120 milligrams of radium 
chloride were obtained in the way indicated. Its activity was 
estimated by Madame Curie at about a million times that of 
uranium. Madame Curie also succeeded in determining the 
atomic weight of the new element radium. The first number 
obtained, 225, has been corrected by more recent work, so that 
now 226.4 is accepted as the atomic weight of radium, taking 
oxygen = 16» 
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There being a greater difference in the solubilities of radium 
and barium bromides than of their chlorides, radium is now 
generally prepared in the form of the bromide, 

Madame Curie and Debieme have lately been successful in 
isolating the metal radium itself by electrolysis with a mercury 
cathode, thus forming a radium amalgam. This amalgam was 
then distilled in an atmosphere of hydrogen. The mercury was 
completely driven off at a temperature of 700 deg. and the re¬ 
maining substance, practically pure radium, had a shining white 
metallic luster. It rapidly turned black in air, and decomposed 
water. Chemically its behavior was thus similar to that of 
metallic barium. 

We have now traced, very briefly, the processes leading to the 
discovery of this new element radium, and we must now study 
the physical properties of it in greater detail. We have seen that 
one of its most striking properties is that of rendering the air 
surrounding it a conductor of electricity. It will therefore be 
well to preface this study by a brief resume of the theory of 
ionization of gases. 

A gas in its normal condition is a non-conductor of electricity. 
It may be made a conductor by various agents, among others, 
the passage through it of Rontgen rays, of ultra-violet light, and, 
we have seen, by radioactive substances. But it was through 
the study of the electric discharge in vacuum tubes that our 
knowledge of the way in which gases become conductors of 
electricity came; and to Sir Joseph J. Thomson belongs the 
credit of having developed a consistent theory which has proved 
of the greatest service in all the recent developments of electric 


theory. * . 

The leading idea in Thomson’s theory is that negatively 

charged corpuscles-or electrons-are shot out from the cathode; 
that these corpuscles by their collisions with the neutral molecules 
of the gas ionize them; that is, split them up into positive an 
negative parts; the positive ions travel towards the negative 
electrode, the cathode, and the negative ions towards the posi¬ 
tive electrode, the anode. We thus have a double transport_ o 
electricity through the gas-positive electncity in one direction 
and negative electricity in the opposite direction. This con 
tutes an electric current, flowing in the direction of the positive 
ions. The path of the cathode rays, the stream of corpuscles 

shot out from the cathode, is made visible by t e ^ ifalso 
produced in the ionization of the gas molecules, and there also 
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a greenish yellow luminescence produced where the corpuscles 
strike the walls of the tube. An obstacle placed in the path 
of the cathode particles casts a shadow on the walls of 
the tube. By placing a diaphragm with a small opening in front 
of the cathode, a narrow beam of the cathode rays may be 
separated. When a magnet is brought near, the beam is deflected 
in the direction that a stream of negatively charged particles 
shot out from the cathode should be. The negative charges 
carried by these corpuscles may also be demonstrated by bending 
the beam into a vessel connected to an electrometer which be¬ 
comes negatively charged. In short, every test that may be 
applied shows that the cathode rays are a stream of negatively 
electrified corpuscles. The cathode particles have one striking 
property which at first caused many investigators to doubt their 
material nature. This is their ability to penetrate thin sheets of 
metal and other substances. But now that we know their very 
high velocity, this property is not so surprising. The sudden 
increase in the electric current through a gas which occurs when 
the potential difference rises to a certain value, the '' sparking 
potential, ” receives a ready explanation in this theory. The ions 
produced from the gas molecules are under the influence of 
the electric field. If the electric field is strong enough it will give 
the ions a sufficiently high velocity so that they become ionizing 
agents themselves—producing fresh ions by their collisions with 
the molecules of the gas. 

The real confirmation of the hypothesis of the material nature 
of the cathode particles was furnished by actual measurements 
of their velocity, the charges they carry, and their mass. As the 
same methods have since been employed in the study of the 
radiations from radioactive substances, we may well devote a 
little time in considering the principles involved in such measure¬ 
ments. 

Let us suppose that we have a corpuscle of mass m, charged 
with e units of electricity and moving in a straight line with uni¬ 
form velocity v. As proved by Rowland’s classic experiment, a 
charged body in motion is equivalent to an electric current. Sup¬ 
pose that a magnetic field of intensity H is set up in a direction 
at right angles to the motion of the corpuscle. If there were an 
electric current, i, flowing along a wire in the path of the corpuscle, 
we know that on each element of length ds of the current there 
would be a mechanical force H i ds, this force being perpendicu¬ 
lar both to ds and H. The current element i ds is to be replaced 
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by the product of the charge and its velocity, e v. So that the 
force acting on the corpuscle at right angles to v is IT e v. The 
acceleration normal to the velocity is v^/p where p is the radius 
of curvature, or in our case the radius of the circle into which the 
path of the corpuscles is bent. We thus have 


Hev 


m 

P 



Let us next suppose that an electric field of intensity X is set 
up parallel to the magnetic field, at right angles to v and to H. 
This exerts a force e X on the corpuscles, and by varying X we 
can make this force just balance the force exerted by the magnetic 
field so that the corpuscle will be undefiected. We then have 

Hev ^ e X 


or 




which determines the velocity of the corpuscles, and by ( 1 ) 




which determines the ratio of the charge to the mass of the cor¬ 
puscle. In these expressions Z and H may be determined by 
the usual methods of measuring electric and magnetic forces. 
To determine p, it is necessary to measure the displacement of 
the spot of light made by the narrow beam of cathode rays 
on a phosphorescent screen when the magnetic field is applied, 
by geometry the radius of the circular path may then be found. 

The velocity of the cathode particles found in this way was 
as high as 1.2 X cm. per second, roughly one third the 
velocity of light. Probably the most accurate value of e/fyi 
found by this method is 1.8 X 10^ when the charge is measumd 
in electromagnetic units. It is interesting to compare this with 
the ratio e/w for the charge carried by a hydrogen atom in the 
electrolysis of water. Let N be the number of molecules in 
one cu. cm. of gas at 0 deg. cent, and at 760 mm. of mercury. If e 
is the charge on an atom of hydrogen 2 N eis the whole charge in 
one cu. cm. One electromagnetic unit of electricity liberates 
1.04 X 10~^ grams of hydrogen. If m is the mass of hydrogen 
atom 2m N is the mass of one cu. cm. of hydrogen. So that 

-^ = 9.6 X 103 


m 
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We shall show that there is strong reason for believing that 
the charge on a corpuscle is the same as the charge carried by 
an atom of hydrogen in electrolysis. The mass of the hydrogen 
atom, which was, up to the time of the discovery of corpuscles, 
the smallest mass known, is thus seen to be about 1800 times 
greater than the mass of a corpuscle. 

Measurement of the Charge Carried by Ions 

We have seen that the cathode particles have the power of 
ionizing gases through which they pass. This process consists 
in the splitting up of an atom or molecule into a positively and a 
negatively charged ion. Now it was discovered by C.T.R. Wilson 
that these ions act as centers of condensation for water vapor. 
In perfectly dust-free air, saturated with water vapor, no cloud 
of water' drops will form unless the air is suddenly cooled 
by an expansion to something like eight times its initial volume. 
But if dust is present very much smaller expansions will suffice 
to produce a visible cloud on expansion. Wilson discovered that 
in dust-free ionized air sudden expansion to 1.25 the original 
volume was sufficient to produce a cloud in the air, each ion 
presumably becoming the nucleus of a water drop. These drops 
fall under gravity and their rate of fall may be determined from 
the rate of subsidence of the top of the cloud after the expansion 
has taken place. A calculation, by Stokes, gives as the rate of 

fall of a sphere in a fluid 

2 ga^ p 

^ “ 9 M 

g being the acceleration due to gravity, ci the radius of the drop, 
ju. the coefficient of viscosity of the fluid, air in our case, and 
p the density of the sphere. This expression thus enables us to 
determine the radius of the water drops. The whole volume, 
of the water vapor deposited per unit volume may easily be 
determined by thermodynamical methods; and 

4 

g — -g n TT 

where n is the number of drops per unit volume. This enables 
us to determine which, if we assume that each ion acts as a 
nucleus for one drop, gives us the number of ions per cubic 
centimeter. The total charge carried by all the ions of one sign 
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may be determined by measuring the current through the air 
when a potential difference is applied; then the charge on a single 
ion is deduced at once. 

This method was modified by H. A. Wilson so as to eliminate 
many of the uncertainties inherent in Thomson s original 
method. The cloud was produced between the plates of a parallel 
plate condenser and the rate of motion of the top of it observed 
alternately when under the influence of gravity only, and when 
in addition an electric field was applied. The force on the drop 
due to the electric field is X e and due to gravity 


TT p ga^ 


X e + p ga^ 


T p ga^ 


V 


Vi is the velocity when an electric force is applied; v, with no 
electric force. 


V 


2 ga^ p 
9 ja 


Vi,, 


Another modification, in which the motion of^a single drop is 
watched, was made by R. A. Millikan, and the results of his mea¬ 
surements are probably the most accurate that we have. In the 
two methods we have sketched the cloud must be observed im¬ 
mediately after its formation, since it rapidly disappears by evap¬ 
oration. Millikan used oil drops, formed by means of an 
atomizer and blown into a chamber from which they dropped 
through an opening into the space between the plates of a parallel 
plate condenser. This space could be made airtight after a drop 
had fallen into it so as to prevent air currents ^ disturbing the 
motion of the drop. The oil drop was specially illuminated and 
was observed through a telescope. In its forniation the drop 
became charged with frictional electricity so that its motion could 
be controlled by the electric field in the air condenser. The 
evaporation from it was so small that a single drop could be 
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observedlfor^several hours. An ionizing agent, Rontgen rays or 
radium rays, acted on the air in the condenser and the oil drop 
occasionally picked up an ion. The instant it did so its motion 
suddenly changed, and from the change in its motion the magni¬ 
tude and sign of the charge it had picked up could be found. In 
addition to the more accurate method of observing, Millikan 
employed a correction to Stokes’s formula for the rate ot fall of a 
sphere in air which was developed by Cunningham for the case 
of very small spheres. The results of Millikan’s experiments 
were that the charges on the oil drops were always exact multiples 
of an elementary charge, that is, the oil drop picked up one or 
more of these elementary charges. Its magnitude was found 
to be e == 4.774 X 10"^® in electrostatic units. 

We have seen that determinations of the velocity and the ratio 
e/m have been made directly on the corpuscles forming the cathode 
rays. On the other hand determinations of e, the elementary 
charge, have been made only on ions, both positive and negative, 
which are formed by various ionizing agents. The evidence that 
the cathode particles carry this elementary charge is perhaps not 
conclusive, but the fact that the ratio ejm is found to be the same 
for the corpuscles however they are produced, and that ioniza¬ 
tion in certain cases must be considered as the result of a 
corpuscle entering into a neutral atom, thus giving the ion the 
charge of the corpuscle, gives us very strong reasons for believing 
that all corpuscles carry this negative elementary charge. 

The accurate determination of the charge on an ion leads to a 
knowledge of many important physical constants. It is known 
by experiment that when 1 electromagnetic unit of electricity is 
passedthroughwater 1.04X10“^ grams of hydrogen are liberated. 
If iV is the number of molecules in a cubic centimeter of any gas 
at a pressure of 760 mm. of mercury, and at 0 deg. cent, tempera¬ 
ture, p the density of hydrogen, and e the charge on a hydrogen 
atom in electrolysis, 

2 1.04X10-^ = ! 

P 

^ pW 
^ 2.08 N 

Now iV may be estimated from the results of the kinetic theory 
of gases. The value of iV so obtained is, on the average, 

iV = 3 X 10« 
p = 9 X 10-5 
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from which it follows that 

e = lAX 10“2o 
in electromagnetic units or 

4.2 X 10-^0 

in electrostatic units. 

This is so near the value of the charge in the ion, determined in 
the way sketched above, that we are led to believe that the charge 
on the ion of hydrogen in electrolysis is equal to the elementary 
charge determined on gaseous ions. As the latter determination 
is one in which we have more confidence than estimates based 
upon the kinetic theory of gases, we are led to determine N 
from the known value of e. This gives 

iV= 2.7 X 10-^9 

Now if m is the mass of an atom of hydrogen 



Thus the mass of an atom of hydrogen is 

1.67 X 10-24 

and from this the mass of the atom of any element can be 
determined from its atomic weight in terms of hydrogen as 
unity. 

Radiations from Radioactive Substances 

We now are going to consider the radiations from radioactive 
substances in particular. To trace in detail the course of the 
discovery of the nature of these radiations would require too 
much time, and so we must limit ourselves to an outline of what 
is known about them today and the evidence upon which our 
knowledge rests. 

Beta Rays, We consider first the so-called beta rays. These 
rays are in all respects identical with the corpuscles forming the 
cathode rays in a vacuum tube, except that, among them, there 
are some that travel with very much higher velocities than any 
that can be produced in a discharge tube. Their equivalence to 
the cathode corpuscles is shown by measurements of e/m and v 
for them—measurements that are made in exactly the same way, 
by magnetic and electric deviation, as for the cathode particles. 
Further, the charges on the ions produced by them are also the 
same as the charges on the ions produced in any other way.|^Later 
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on we shall have to speak of a variation of the ratio elm with the 
velocity, but it is a variation which is conditioned only by the 
velocity and does not indicate that these corpuscles themselves 
are in any way different from the others. 

To show the penetrating power of.the beta rays, as well as the 
charge they carry, Strutt devised a striking experiment. A 
quantity of radium in a thin-walled glass tube was supported by 
an insulator inside a highly exhausted bulb. The beta rays 
penetrated the glass tube, leaving the radium positively charged. 
A pair of gold leaves was carried by the glass tube containing the 
radium, and by means of a wire sealed into this tube the gold 
leaves were kept at the same potential as the radium. As the 
radium gained a positive charge by the expulsion of the negative 
corpuscles the gold leaves diverged until they touched the walls 
of the bulb which were coated with tinfoil, connected to earth. 
They then discharged to earth, and collapsed. This process 
repeated itself over and over again. 

On passing through matter the velocity of the beta particles 
is reduced. For this reason, even if it should be assumed that 
all the beta particles from a given radioactive substance are 
emitted with the same velocity, those which are emitted from a 
thick layer of substance will have different velocities, since they 
pass through different thicknesses of the substance. The most 
rapidly moving beta particles have velocities very near the velo¬ 
city of light, differing from the latter by about one per cent. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that they should be able to penetrate 
considerable thicknesses of solid matter. W. Wilson found that 
on passing through 2 mm. of aluminum the velocity was reduced 
from 2.86 X 10^° cm. per second to 2.00 X 10^® cm. per second. 

In their passage through matter the beta rays lose their energy. 
In gases this loss of energy is caused by ionization, as it requires 
work to form ions from neutral atoms. In solids, also, there is 
good evidence that their conductivity is increased by the ions 
formed in them by the beta rays. The rays thus have their energy 
decreased so much that ultimately they are unable to ionize 
the atoms through which they pass. 

Some very remarkable results have recently been obtained by 
C. T. R. Wilson, who succeeded in photographing the paths of the 
beta particles through gases. In passing through a gas positive 
and negative ions are formed, and these ions act as centers of 
condensation of water vapor. The path of a beta particle is thus 
marked out by the water drops formed on the ions^which^it pro- 
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duces, and with great ingenuity and experimental skill Mr. 
Wilson has succeeded in obtaining photographs of these trails 
of water drops. Two of his photographs are reproduced here. 
I am indebted to Mr. Wilson for permission to ase these photo¬ 
graphs. The beginnings of the trails are quite straight and very 
faint, showing that the velocity of the beta particle is so high that 
it passes through the molecules without ionizing many of them. 
As the velocity decreases, more ions are formed, and the path of 
the beta particle becomes curved as a result of deflections arising 
from collisions with the molecules. 

Alpha Rays. Another type of radiation emitted by radioactive 
substance is made up of the alpha rays. These differ from the 
beta rays, first, in that they are positively charged, carrying 
charges double that of the beta particles, and in that their mass is 
that of an atom of helium. They produce ionizing and photo¬ 
graphic effects like the beta particles, but their very much larger 
mass and their lower velocity account for their smaller penetrat¬ 
ing power. 

The alpha particles from any given radioactive product are 
all emitted with the same velocity. This makes the study of their 
absorption in passing through matter simpler than for the beta 
particles, which are emitted in groups having different velocities. 
The fastest particles areemitted with a velocity of 2.22 X 10® cm, 
])er second while the slowest have an initial velocity of 1.45 X 10®. 

It was found by Bragg that the alpha particles on traversing 
matter are slowed, down, and when their velocity falls below a 
certain value they lose their ionizing and photographic power. 
The “ stopping power ” of various substances is found to be 
proportional to the square root of the atomic weight. For 
chemical compounds, it is proportional to the sum of the square 
roots of the weights of the atoms contained in the molecule. 

An interesting effect produced by alpha rays is the so-called scin¬ 
tillation phenomenon observed when the alpha particles strike 
against a screen of phosphorescent zinc sulphide. The screen 
appears, when looked at through a magnifying glass, to be dotted 
over with points of light, which come and go in a wholly irregular 
inanner. This effect is probably caused by the mechanical 
impacts of the alpha particles producing changes in the crystalline 
structure of the zinc sulphide—analogous to the glow observed 
when a lump of sugar is broken in the dark. It is found that when 
the velocity of the alpha particles falls below its limiting value for 
producing ionizing and photographic effects, the scintillations 
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also cease. These scintillations may be counted, and, assuming 
that each point of light is caused by the impact of one alpha 
particle, an estimate may be made of the rate of emission of alpha 
particles from various radioactive substances. But a more 
certain method of arriving at the same result was devised by 
Rutherford. A small opening was made in a chamber in which a 
strong electric field was maintained. The alpha particles are 
shot out in all directions from a radioactive substance, so that the 
ratio of those entering the opening in a given time to the whole 
number shot out in the same time was known from the geometry 
of the arrangement. On entering the chamber the alpha particles 
produced ions and thus an electric current was suddenly started 
in the chamber, which disappeared very quickly as the ions were 
removed by the electric field. Thus the entrance of each alpha 
particle into the chamber was marked by a sudden rise in the 
current flowing through it, and this was made known by the kick 
of the electrometer needle used to measure the current. The 
number of kicks in a given time gave the number of alpha particles 
entering the chamber in that time, and from this the whole 
number of alpha particles emitted could be deduced. As a single 
alpha particle does not produce ions enough to give a current 
which can be detected, the current was multipled by fresh ions 
produced by the action of the strong electric field on those al¬ 
ready present. 

Knowing now the whole number of alpha particles emitted 
from a radioactive substance, the charge on each is known as 
soon as we know the whole charge carried by the particles. Meas¬ 
urements of this kind have been made by Rutherford and. others, 
and the results show that the alpha particle carries a charge op¬ 
posite in sign but double the amount of the charge carried by the 
beta particle, or electron. 

From the deflection of a beam of alpha particles in an electric 
and a magnetic field the ratio g/w, and the velocity v, have been 
determined. Knowing now the charge, e, the mass of a single 
alpha particle is known at once. The ratio ejm is the same for 
the alpha particles from all the radioactive substances, while 
their velocity is different. In this way it is found that the alpha 
particle has a mass equal to four times the mass of the hydrogen 
atom. This is very nearly the mass of the helium atom and it 
thus seemed that the alpha particle was a helium atom which 
had lost two negative corpuscles, leaving it effectively charged 
with a double positive charge. This hypothesis was put to the 
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test by Rutherford. The alpha particles were allowed to pene¬ 
trate through the very thin walls of a glass tube into a highly 
exhausted tube through which an electric discharge could be 
passed. ^ By examining its spectrum the nature of the gas, if 
any, which collected in the tube could be determined. In a 
few days the whole spectrum of helium appeared. Control ex¬ 
periments precluded any other possibility than that the alpha 
particles, shot through the walls of the tube, and having their 
charge neutralized, became helium atoms. The special signifi¬ 
cance of this fact will be spoken of later when we come to consider 
the disintegration theory of radioactivity^'. 

The recent experiments of C. T. R. Wilson, making visible 
the tracks of the beta particles through a gas by photographing 
the water vapor which condenses on the ions produced, have been 
spoken of. He obtained similar results with the alpha particles. 
His photographs, some of which are shown here, are even more 
striking than those obtained with the beta particles. The alpha 
particle, owing to its greater energy, is a much more efficient 
ionizer than the beta particle so that its track through a gas is 
marked out by many more ions on which the water drops collect. 
It will be seen that these tracks end abrujDtly, and this is ac¬ 
counted for by the fact that they have a definite range, beyond 
which their ionizing power ceases. Many of the tracks show a 
bend toward their end. This is probably the result of the reduc¬ 
tion in their velocity which makes them more easily deflected 
from their straight line motion by collisions with the molecules. 

Gamma Rays. The third distinctive type of radiation 
emitted by radioactive substances is the gamma radiation. There 
is no direct evidence, as in the case of the alpha and beta rays, 
that the gamma rays are formed of charged particles. The 
gamma rays produce photographic and ionizing effects; their 
most striking property is their relatively enormous penetrating 
power. A thickness of about two millimeters of lead is sufficient 
to absorb all the alpha and beta particles emitted by radium. 
Effects produced by gamma rays have been observed after they 
passed through 30 cm. of iron. 

To account for the gamma rays there are two theories we must 
consider. The first is the ether pulse theory which was originated 
by Stokes to account for the Rontgen rays. When a charged 
particle is in uniform motion through the ether there is no radia¬ 
tion of energy from it. Once get it moving and it will continue to 
move in a straight line with constant velocity. Accompanying 
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a charged particle at rest, there is an electric field which is every¬ 
where directed along the radius drawn from the particle. In 
other words, lines of force go out from it, if positive, and enter it, 
if negative equally distributed in all directions. There is no 
magnetic toce while the particle is at rest.^ Now suppose the 
particle moves with uniform- velocity in a straight Hire. It carries 
its Hires of force with it, and as long as the velocity is small there 
is not much change from the equal distribution of lines in all 
directions. A charged particle in motion acts as an element of 
current; so that there is a magnetic field accompanying it. The 
magnetic force is at every point perpendicular both to the direc¬ 
tion of motion and to the line drawn from the particle to the 
point. It is thus everywhere perpendicular to the electric force. 
Now, for higher velocities, the lines of electric and magnetic 
force crowd towards the equatorial plane, always at right angles 
to each other. For a velocity equal to that of light the electric 
and magnetic forces would all be concentrated in the equatorial 

plane. 

Suppose now that a charged particle, moving with a velocity 
very nearly equal to that of light, is brought to rest within a 
very short distance by collision with an atom or by any other 
means. Just before its collision it carried a field of electric and 
magnetic force with it and this field was concentrated near the 
equatorial plane. Now suppose that the corpuscle is brought to 
rest in a very short distance. A pulse of intense electric and mag¬ 
netic forces, at right angles to each other, spreads away from the 
corpuscle with the velocity of light, the direction of propagation 
being normal to the electric and magnetic forces. The thickness 
of this pulse is proportional to the distance in which the stopping 
took place, that is, to its acceleration. A succession of such pulses 
arising from the stopping of many corpuscles will thus give rise 
to electromagnetic waves in the ether which differ in no respect 
from waves of light except that the wave length is much less than 
that COT^ shortest wave length that we 

know anything of. On this view, the gamma rays from radio¬ 
active substances and the Rontgen rays are identical in their 
nature. Differences in effects produced by these two radiations 
are to be expected, since the beta rays, the origin of the gamma 
rays, have velocities which are much greater than the cathode 
rays which give rise to the Rontgen rays.^^^^^ ^ 

The other view as to the nature of gamma rays is due to Bragg. 
He regards the gamma rays as made up of material particles, a 
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negative corpuscle united to an equal positive charge, so that the 
combination is neutral electrically, the whole travelling with a 
v£'loci1.\' very nearly equal to that of light. This view of the 
ganuna rays explains as well as the pulse theory the absence of 
any deflection of the gamma rays by electric or magnetic fields; it 
was originated by Bragg to account for certain dissymmetries on 
the incident and emergent sides of matter through which the 
rays pass—effects which are difficult to account for on the ether 
pulse theory. The study of the whole matter is greatly compli¬ 
cated by the secondary rays produced when gamma rays fall 
upon matter; these secondary rays are partly secondary gamma 

rays and partly secondary beta rays. 

On the whole, the evidence seems to favor the ether pulse 
theory. Recent experiments by Laue and others seem to show the 
existence of diffraction effects when Rontgen rays pass through 
certain crystals. Whatever view we take of the gamma rays it 
seems well established that the Rontgen rays and the gamma 
rays are of the same nature. In the experiments referred to, a 
narrow beam of Rontgen rays was passed through a thin plate 
of a crystal, and'the rays then fell on a photographic plate. In 
addition to the central spot produced by the rays directly trans¬ 
mitted, there were other spots arranged in more or less concentnc 
circles around it. If we suppose, as we must, that m a crystal 
the molecules are regularly spaced, then a crystal plate wi 
act as a diffraction grating. On the view that the Rontgen 
rays are ether pulses, these results receive a satisfactory explana¬ 
tion, while it would be difficult to explain them on Other 
view of the Rontgen rays. Accepting this view, estimates o 

the wave length of the Rontgen rays gave numbers in the neigh¬ 
borhood of 10 •“ centimeters, about what was to be expected trom 
the mode of their production. 
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LECTURE II 
Introduction 

It has been suggested to me that the meanings of some of the 
terms employed in the first lecture were rather uncertain to some 
of the audience, and the following chart has been prepared which 
may help to keep in mind the particular meanings of tlic terms 
employed throughout the lecture. 

A negatively charged particle, known 
only in motion, carrying the elementary^ 
electrie charge: 

e =4.774XlO'-i<^ 

A general term for a charged atom or 
molecule, or a cluster of atoms or mole- 
cules. May be charged either pOvSitivcly 
or negatively. 

A positively charged atom of heliinn, 
carrying double the elementary charge, e. 

Probably ether pulses produced by ac¬ 
celerations of the beta pjarticles. Like 
Rontgen rays. 


Cathode Particle 
Beta Particle 
Corpuscle 
Electron 


Ion 


Alpha Particle 


Gamma Rays \ 


The four terms: cathode particle, beta particle, corpuscle, 
electron, all mean exactly the same thing. The distinction be¬ 
tween them arises from the fact that the particles appear under 
different conditions. In the first place, the cathode particle is 
so called because it appears as if it were shot out from the cathode 
in a vacuum tube when an electric discharge is sent through. 
The beta particle is emitted by radioactive substances; the cor¬ 
puscle and electron, which mean exactly the same, are general 
terms for both of these particles, and they are used when we wisli 
to speak of them in general. 

You will notice that I have not said anything on the chart in 
regard to the mass of these particles. This subject we shall have 
to come back to in the next lecture; but, roughly speaking, we 
can say that the mass of one of these particles is 1 /2000 of the 
mass of the hydrogen atom; the hydrogen atom was up to the 
discovery of these particles, the smallest known mass. Where I 
have used the word “ atom,” I mean exactly what chemists have 
always considered the atom to be; that is, the smallest mass 
which enters into chemical combinations. 
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Ion IS a general term for any charged particle; frequently it is 
usually by ion we mean a charged atom, or molecule, or a cluster 

“1 " Th«s fa the 

. X ^ hquids, the current is carried by positive ions 

Sr JcTiom negative ions moving in the opposite 

of the 0«hXpSri;“‘’ “ “ '*■”*" “>« 

r1^!r there is a good 

evi ence that they are electromagnetic disturbances in 

every respect similar to light waves, except that their wave lenrth 

IS very much shorter than the wave length of any known light_ 

something of the order of 1/1000 of the wave length of the st^t- 
est waves with which we are familiar. 

The Disintegeatxon Theory or Radioactivity 

aoZl aiscovery of radio- 

W eiltt.rhrtr , 1 , characteristics of the radia- 

ions emitted by them. We proceed to consider an explanation 
of radioactive phenomena, cxpiananpn 

acthSr connected with the early study of radio¬ 

activity was the apparently continual emission of relatively 

evident source of this energy, 
the principle of the conservation of energy was to be re¬ 
tained a source of this energy had to be found. The earlie^ 

tSMe^rw^a 

was filled with an unknown type of radiant energy and in some 
manner the radioactive substances were able to transform this 

'“'iy toe id„,, 

nfi- ' +U- ^ difficulty with this explanation was that it ex¬ 
it thetoT formally the principle 

01 the conservation of energy. ^ 

The clue to what we now believe to be the true explanation 
of radioactive phenomena was furnished by a more^ detailed 
study of the radioaciye element, hra„ta-the to 
Which wqs discovered to be radioactive,. , It was found by Sir 
William Crookes that uranium could be separated into two con¬ 
stituents, one of which was inactive, and the other, much 
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smaller in amount, was- relatively intensely radioactive. His 
method of separation consisted simply in precipitating a solu¬ 
tion of uranium nitrate by ammonium carbonate. The greater 
portion of the precipitate was redissolved by an excess of the 
reagent, but a residue, consisting chiefly of impurities in the 
uranium salt, was left undissolved. This residue carried with it 
the radioactive constituent of the uranium, and was given the 
name uranium X. The redissolved uranium was found to be in¬ 
active. But it is important to observe that tests of the radio¬ 
active property were made by the .photographic and not the 
electrical method. Now it is the beta and gamma rays which 
produce, under usual conditions, the whole photographic effect. 
The alpha rays are so easily absorbed that the covering used to 
protect the plates from light also shields them from the alpha 
rays. The activity measured in these experiments may thus be 
called the beta-ray activity. On allowing the inactive uranium 
and the active uranium X to stand for a time it was found that the 
former recovered its initial activity after a few months, while the 
latter in the same time lost its activity. By making quantitative 
determinations of the radioactivity by the electrical method, 
using only the beta rays, Rutherford and Soddy determined the 
law of the decay of activity of the uranium X and the rise in 
of the uranium. Let / be the activity at any time, and 
lo the initial activity. The law of decay was found to be 



and the law of recovery 


/ — /o (1 ^ 
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where X is a constant. The illtistrations herewith show graphic¬ 
ally the forms of the cnrves expressed by these two equations. 

Results exactly analogous were obtained with thorium, from 
which a constituent thorium X was separated. In this case the 
decay of activity of the thorium X and the recovery of activity 
of thorium were much quicker than in the case of uranium. This 
means that the constant X has a larger value for thorium than 
for uranium. 

These results led Rutherford and Soddy to the disintegration 
hypothesis of radioactivity, which we shall now describe. 

The old idea of the atom was that of an unchangeable mass, 
the smallest mass that could be thought of. There were as many 
different kinds of atoms as chemical elements. Of all the ele¬ 
ments hydrogen has the lowest atomic weight and hence the 
hydrogen atom was supposed to be the smallest mass that could 
exist. It is time that there had been speculations in regard to 
the possibility of considering all atoms to be built up of various 
combinations of one substance, but there was no certain experi¬ 
mental foundation for such speculation and little, if any, progress 
was made in this direction. It was quite customary to look 
upon the atoms as hard elastic spheres of the various chemical 
elements. The study of the spectra of the various elements 
showed that no such simple view of the atom could be accepted; 
that the atom must be considered as a dynamical system in 
order to be capable of giving the very complicated system of 
spectral lines which most elements exhibit. But spectroscopy 
has not told us very much, about the nature of the dynamical 
systems which we must take the atoms to be. Up to the time 
of the discovery of radioactivity» it was supposed that 
dymamical systems foimiiig the ato^ 
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under no conditions could one of them ever, change into another 
of different type. This we may take as the essential feature of 

the old idea of the chemical atom—its absolute stability con- 
sidered as a dynamical system. 

The ^ disintegration hypothesis discards this requirement 
of stability for the atom. We must look upon the radioactive 
elements as formed of the least stable atoms; non-radioactive 
elements as formed of the most stable atoms. This is certainly 
not a violent assumption to make, although it is a radical change 
froni former views. If we knew the structure of the atom, all 
the influences acting upon it, it would be possible to predict just 
what each atom would do under any conditions. But we do not 
know this and so we have to make use of probability methods, 
just as in the kinetic theory of gases we make use of probability 
methods to find the mean velocity of the molecules. 

Let us look upon the atoms as containing alpha and beta 

particles. We shall have more to say later as to the structure of 

the atom from this point of view. The atoms being unstable, in 

a given time a certain number of them will disintegrate, expelling 

one or more alpha or beta particles, or both. The atom thus 

c anges into an atoni of a different kind. Let us assume that the 

number of atoms which disintegrate in unit time is proportional 

to the whole number of atoms of its own kind present. If we 

start with No atoms of a certain kind, the number N after a time 
t will be given by 



_ This expresses that the rate at which the atoms disintegrate 
IS proportional to the whole number present at any time. We can 
integrate this ei^uation at once, and get 

N = No e-»‘ 

Thus, it^ is only after an infinite time has elapsed that all the 
atoms disintegrate. It will help our understanding of this 
theory to apply it to a definite ease. Let us suppose that all the 
uranium X has been separated from a given amount of uranium 
by chemical means. We know that uranium X emits beta 
particles. Assume then that an atom of uranium X disinte¬ 
grates into a non-radioactive atom and that the disinte¬ 
gration of each atom is accompanied by the expulsion of 
one beta particle. The number of beta particles emitted in a 
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given time will th,en be equal to the number of atoms which break 
up in that time, and this is proportional to the number of atoms 
present, dlieiefoie the beta ray activity I at any time is pro¬ 
portional to iV, the number of atoms of uranium X present at 
that time; we thus have 


where /o is the initial beta ray activity. This is the law of decay 
found experimentally by Rutherford and Soddy. Now consider the 
uianiuin aftei the uranium X has been removed. Jt has no beta 
activity, but it is continually forming uranium X, Suppose then 
that an atom of uranium breaks up, expelling an alpha particle, 
and as a result changes into an atom of uranium X. Its beta ray 
activity depends upon the number of atoms of uranium X which 
have been formed. Let N, as before, be the number of atoms of 
uranium X piesent at any time t. The number of atoms of 
uranium is enormous; if the number that disintegrate during a 
few days is very small compared to the whole number, we can 
regard the rate of production of atoms of uranium X as constant. 
Call this g. Then 




That is, the atoms of uranium X are produced at a rate q and 
disintegrate at a rate X N, So the net rate of increase is the 
difference between these two rates. 

The integral of this equation is 

N = —^ {q — e~^ 

where c is the constant of integration 
when 

/ = 0 N = 0 

/ = CO JSf = No 

So that 

iV = Xo (1 - €-1^) 

Now since the beta ray activity of uranium is due to the uranium 
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X produced from it, the beta ray activity at a time t after the 
uranium X has been removed is 


I = /o (1 — 0 

and this is the law Rutherford and Soddy found experimentally 
for the rise in activity of uranium after removal of uranium X. 

After a long enough time has passed, five to six months in this 
case, the amount of uranium X becomes sensibly constant. In 
other words, there is radioactive equilibrium between the uranium 
and uranium X. Just as many atoms of uranium X are produced 
per second as are destroyed per second. It is not a true equili¬ 
brium because we have neglected the number of uranium atoms 
that disappear in comparison with the whole number. But the 
uranium atoms disintegrate at so slow a rate compared to the rate 
of disintegration of the uranium X atoms that the equilibrium 
between the two appears to be complete. 

This hypothesis of the actual breaking down of the chemical 
atom and the resulting formation of a new atom did not meet 
with immediate acceptance. Ghemists, in particular, were in¬ 
clined to look upon the production of uranium X from uranium as 
a case of an ordinary chemical reaction. But this required the 
assumption that uranium itself was not an element, but a com¬ 
pound which slowly broke up spontaneously into its constituents, 
just as, under the influence of heat, most chemical compounds 
break up. But all known chemical reactions are subject to ex¬ 
ternal conditions, temperature and pressure have a marked in¬ 
fluence on their rate. The decay of uranium Z, on the other hand 
appears to be absolutely independent of all external conditions. 
It goes on at the same rate at the temperature of liquid air as 
at the highest temperatures that may be obtained in an electric 
furnace. And the same holds true for all other radioactive pro¬ 
cesses. They appear to be inherent properties of the atoms them¬ 
selves, and no means have yet been found of retarding or ac¬ 
celerating them. 

We have now had two examples of radioactive disintegration— 
uranium and thorium. Let us now turn to radium and see how 
the disintegration hypothesis works out in this case. We have 
seen that radium has all the characteristics of a chemical element 

B. definite atomic weight, a definite spectrum, and distinct 
chemical properties so that it may be separated from other 
elements. Now in studying the radioactivp properties of radium 
It was soon found that there were many irregularities in the 
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ionization produced by the rays from it. Air currents blowing 
over the uncovered radium, in particular, had a marked influence 
on the conductivity of the surrounding air. The ionization was 
much less from radium that had been freshly evaporated from 
solution than from the radium after it had stood for some days. 
Heating the radium produced a temporary diminution in its 
activity. It seemed as if a gaseous emanation, itself radioactive 
was constantly forming in the radium and being occluded in it’ 
so that heat and solution removed the store of this occluded gas' 
A simple way of studying this supposed gas was found in bubbling 
air through a solution of radium and collecting this air in a closed 
vessel. It was found that the conductivity of the air was 
enormously increased, that its conductivity gradually diminished, 
tailing to half its initial value in about four days, but not accord¬ 
ing to a simple exponential law. It was found that objects im¬ 
mersed m it became themselves temporarily radioactive, particu¬ 
larly if they were negatively charged. This is the phenomenon 
known as_ induced or excited radioactivity. When radium was 
dissolved in water and air bubbled through the solution there was 
at first a very large amount of the emanation cafried over. After 
a short time things reached a steady state. This may be ex¬ 
plained by the^ disintegration hypothesis, if we assume that the 
radium atoms in disintegrating form atoms of emanation. This 
process goes on continuously and in the solid radium the emana¬ 
tion becomes occluded. In equilibrium there will be just as many 
atoms of the emanation formed in a second as disintegrate in a 
second-very little escapes from the solid radium. When the 
radium is in solution and air is bubbled through, the emanation 
is removed as fast as it is formed. The first stage in the disin- 
tegratioii of radiuni may then be represented: 



RADIUM radium 

EMANATION 


We have spoken of this radium emanation as a gas and we 
rnust now examine the evidence for this assumption, and see what 
kind of a gas it is. If this assumption is correct it should have a 
definite spectrum, a definite density, and it should be possible 
to liquify it by increasing the pressure or lowering the tempera¬ 
ture, or both. First, as to its specpjum. The emanation from a 
large quantity of radium was co&cted, freed from impurities 
and introduced into a spectrum tube. A wholly new set of 
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spectral lines, unlike the lines from any known substance, was 
found. In the course of a few days this spectrum gradually 
weakened and disappeared, the spectrum of helium finally taking 
its place. This is of course exactly what we should expect if the 
emanation disintegrates with the expulsion of alpha particles, 
for the alpha particles are charged atoms of helium. 

Rutherford succeeded in liquifying the emanation at a tempera¬ 
ture of — 65 deg. cent, at atmospheric pressure. The vapor pres¬ 
sure of the liquid emanation has been determined for a wide range 

of temperature. Thus, in this respect, it behaves as an ordinary 
gas. 

The determination of the density of the radium emanation was 
accomplished by Sir William Ramsay. It was a problem requir- 
ing extraordinary experimental skill for its solution. The method 
consisted in actually weighing a known volume of the emana¬ 
tion. When we consider that the weight of the emanation was 


1 

of the order of of a milligram it will readily be seen that a 

ver^' accurate determination was impossible. The density was 
found to be 111.5 times that of hydrogen, and aSvSuming that 
the emanation is a monatomic gas, this makes the atomic weight 
223. The atomm^weight of radium is 226; and if, then, the radium 
atom emits in disintegrating a single particle, whose weight is 4— 
the atomic weight of helium—this should leave for the atomic 
weight of emanation, into which the radium disintegrates, the 
value 222. This is in surprisingly good agreement with the 

number found wdien we remember the extremely small amount 
of the emanation available. 

e are thus justified in looking upon the radium emanation 
as a gaseous element differing in no respect from an ordinary 
e ement except that its atoms are far less stable. Let us now see 
wmat becomes of the emanation after it disintegrates. We have 
seen that solids immersed in the emanation become temporarily 
radioactive. This effect is specially marked if conductors charged 
o a igh negative potential are immersed in the emanation. 
Everything is exactly the same as if a solid substance were 
deposited on the metal surface. For example, this active deposit 

whX leaving the metal non-radioactive; 

- e It the solution is evaporated to dryness the residue is found 

f radioactivity diminishing in the same way 
w ould have if left on the metaL - The active deposit may also 
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be removed by sandpapering the metal; the dust removed is 
then radioactive. 

When the decay curve of this excited radioactivity is drawn, 
it is found not to be a simple exponential curve like the curve of 
decay of uranium X. Its form depends upon the time the metal 
has been immersed in the emanation. By analysis of the curves 
obtained for different times of immersion in the emanation and 
by measuring separately the alpha and beta ray activities, 
it is found that the following succession accounts for the observa¬ 
tions. The atom of radium emanation emits an alpha particle, 
and becomes then an atom of a solid substance, called radium A \ 
Radium A has a short life; in three minutes half of it has disap¬ 
peared. In disintegrating, the atom of radium A emits an alpha 
particle and changes into radium B. This is also a solid substance 
disintegrating to half its value in 26-.5 minutes. Radium B 
emits only beta particles. The mass of the beta particle is very 
small so that it can be neglected compared to the mass of an 
atom; thus the atomic weight of radium C is the same as that of 
radium B from which it is formed. Radium C emits both alpha 
and beta particles; and also gamma rays, which we have seen 
are to be expected when beta rays of high velocity are emitted. 
In 19.5 minutes half of the radium C disappears. 

If only a small amount of the radium emanation was present 
to begin with, after a few hours the radioactivity of the active 
deposit becomes too small to measure. This is the result we 
should have if radium C on disintegrating forms a non-radioactive 
substance. If, however, large amounts of radium emanation are 
employed it is found that radium C does not end the series, but 
that another substance, radium D, is formed, which has a long 
life compared to radium C. In 16.5 years, half of the radium D 
changes into radium E. In this change, beta particles are emitted 
by the atoms of radium D. The atoms of radium E disintegrate 
to half their number in 5.5 days, emitting beta particles, and 
forming atoms of radium F. This substance emits alpha particles 
only, decaying to half its amount in 136 days, and is the last 
member of the series that we are certain about. 

Radium D and radium F are of particular interest in that they 
have been found to be identical with radio-lead and polonium 
respectively—two radioactive substances found in the chemical 
analysis of pitchblende, which were first supposed to be in¬ 
dependent substances. We see that they are members of the 
family which is formed by the disintegration of radium. 
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You will notice that for the last 
member of this family I have 
put down lead, with an inter¬ 
rogation point. The evidence 
for this is not conclusive, but 
there is enough to make it seem 
probable. In the first place, as¬ 
suming that every time an alpha 
particle is emitted the weight of 
the atom is reduced by 4, the 
2 I atomic weight of helium, the 
^ 2 last member of the series should 
have an atomic weight equal to 
that of radium, less four times 
the number of alpha particles 
emitted in the complete disinte¬ 
gration. .Looking at the diagram 
we see that there are five changes 
which are accompanied by the 
emission of an alpha iDarticle. So 
the atomic weight of the last 
member of the series should be 

226.4 - 4 X 5 - 206.4 

The element that has an atomic 
weight nearest this number is 
lead, whose atomic weight is 207. 
The discrepancy between these 
two numbers may possibly be ac¬ 
counted for in this way. There 
is some evidence that the atoms 
^ ^ of radium C break down in two 
o ^ different ways. Some of them 
yield radium D and the others 
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^ |a 2 yield a substance called radium 

<c jii 2 ^ 

Ca. On the diagram this is called 

a branch product. If radium A 
I ■with a probable atomic ■weight 

I of 210.4 disintegrates ■witho^ut 

I emitting any alpha rays the final 
® product -will ha^ve the same 
atomic weight. As the amount of 
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radium C that forms the branch product is small compared to the 
amount that forms radium Z), the mean atomic weight of the two 
final products would be somewhat greater than 206 A and might 
therefore be assumed to be equal to the atomic weight of lead. 
This view requires us to regard what we call lead as a mixture of 
atoms of two different kinds, of chemical properties so similar 
that no way has ever been found of separating them. There is 
nothing inherently improbable in this view and it is suggested as 
one way of identifying the final member of the radium family as 
lead. Indirect evidence that this is so is found in the fact that 
in many minerals there is a definite relation between the amounts 
of radium and lead present. This could hardly be explained in 
any way than that lead is formed from radium. 

Let us now examine the other end of the series. It has been 
well established that in uranium minerals there is a fixed ratio 


between the radium and uranium present. It is found that for 
every gram of uranium there is an amount of radium equal to 
3,4 X. grams. A very few minerals show exceptions to this 
ratio; but these exceptions are satisfactorily accounted for by 
decompositions or chemical replacements for which there is 
other evidence. As uranium has the highest atomic weight of all 
the known elements we naturally take it as the parent element in 
the whole series. 

We saw that the discovery leading to the disintegration hypo¬ 
thesis was that from uranimn a substance, uranium A, continu¬ 
ally produced by the uranium, could be separated by chemical 


means. There is evidence, however, which there is not time to 
give here, that uranium does not disintegrate directly into 
uranium A, but into an intermediate substance, uranium 2, the 
disintegration of each atom being accompanied by the expulsion 
of an alpha particle. We know of no method by which uraniuin 1 
and uranium 2 can be separated. We may look upon what we 
call uranium as in reality a mixture of two substances, uranium 1 
with atomic weight 238.5 and uranium 2, with atomic weight 
234.5; the latter is present in so small a proportion as not to affect 
the mean atomic weight, which is that of uranium as we know it 
(238.5). Between uranium X and radium there is one member, 
ionium, discovered by Boltwood. The atoms of ionium disin¬ 


tegrate, with the expulsion of an alpha particle, into atoms of 
radium. 


We must now see how it is possible to determine the rate of 
decay of the various members of the series* For those that decay 
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rapidly say to half their initial value in a few months or less— 
the rate of decay may be determined by analysing the curves 
obtained by measuring their radioactivity over a sufficiently 
long period. But this method obviously cannot be employed for 
those substances which decay very slowly. The period of radium 
may bp determined in the following way. I showed in the 
previous lecture how the whole number of alpha particles emitted 
in a second by a radioactive substance can be counted. If we 
assume that each radium atom on disintegrating emits a single 
alpha particle, then the number of atoms of radium that break 
down in a second is equal to the number of alpha particles emitted 
by it in a second. The ratio of the number that break down per 

second to the whole number present is the constant X in the 
equation 

N ^ No 

Now Rutherford has found that the whole number of alpha 
particles emitted in a second by one gram of radium is 3.4 X 10^®. 
We now must find the number of atoms of radium in one gram. 
A cubic centimeter of hydrogen has a mass of 9 X lO"® grams. If 
there are n molecules in a cubic centimeter of any gas, there are 
2 n atoms of hydrogen in a cubic centimeter. So that in one gram 

of hydrogen there are g ^ jq_ 6 atoms. In one gram of radium 
there will accordingly be 


2 n 

9 X 10-5 X 226.4 


atoms 


Taking n 6.12 X 10^® we find the number of atoms in one gram 
of radium to be 

3 X 1021 

Therefore 


X = 3.4 X IQi^ 
3 X 1021 


= 1.1 X 10-11 


Now, remembering that N = No and putting W = ^ iVo 

we find 




where T is the time for the substances to be half transformed. 
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For radium, therefore, r = 6.3 X 10'° seconds or 2000 years. 

This same method may be applie'd fo any substances which 
emit alpha rays that can be counted. 
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_ Since the uranium atom emits altogether three alpha particles 
in c angmg to radium, the atomic weight of the latter should be 

2a8.5 -3X4 = 226.5. 

This IS in excellent agreement with the value found for it by 

In the diagram illustrating the radium series is given in the 
last row of figures, the range of the alpha particles emitted by the 

various members of the series. These numbers give the distance, 

air, that the alpha particles traverse before their energy is 

S tl 1" * 1” 1 ionizing power. It is 

seen that with one exception the shortest-lived products emit 

alpha rays with the highest velocities. This is what one would 

TP ^ disintegration of an atom is anything like an explo- 

narHclp^^^^'^m K ^ ^^d consequently the alpha 

particle would be ejected with a higher velocity than if the explo- 

sion were less violent. By determining the range of the alpha 

particles from any product we thus have an independent way of 

getting an estimate of the life of the product. 

There are^two other known series of radioactive elements, the 
onum senes and the actinium series. There is not time to 

siSkr to TlT “ accompanying this are two diagrams 

knowledge regarding them. There is some evidence that both 
these senes are derived from uranium; the members of both 
series are found in uranium minerals, which point to their deriva- 

ducts in the mam uranium—lead series. But, so far, any direct 
evidence for this view is lacking. ^ 


Heating Effect of Radium 

We are now going to consider an important property of radio- 

vriolitv S sending off particles with a high 

itself !nd so particles are stopped in the substance 

if oTordir “ Zf" containing vessel. As in the 

case of ordinary projectiles, when brought to rest, the kinetic 

ener^ of their motion is changed into heat, so we should expect 

^ w " * “8*'“ temperate 

han Its surroundings. We can easily calculate the rate of heat 
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production in any radioactive substance as soon as we know the 
number, mass, and velocity of the particles emitted by it in a 
given time. For each particle of mass in and velocity v has an 
amount of kinetic energy equal to 4 w If n particles are 
emitted in, a second the whole kinetic energy is m n and if 
all these particles are brought to rest the heat produced in 
mechanical units is \ m n To get thermal units, that is, 
calories per second, we have to divide by the mechanical equiva¬ 
lent of heat, 4.2 X lOh Let us apply this to calculate the amount 
of heat produced by one gram of radium when it is in radioactive 
equilibrium with the emanation, radium A, B, and C. This will 
be the case a week or two after preparation of the radium. The 
velocities of the alpha particles from the various members of 
the uranium family are given in the following table. 



Product 

Velocity of alpha 
particle 

Kinetic energy of 
alpha particle 

Uranium 1..... 
Uranium 2,...... 


cm. per second 
1.45 X 10^ 

1.53 X 10® 

1.56 X 10® 

1.61 X 10® 

1.73 X 10® 

1.82 X 10® 

2.06 X 10® 

1.68 X 10® 

ergs 

0.645 X 10-® 

Ionium........ .. 


yj , t A A lu 

A 'lAtX V 1 0-6 

Radium..... .... 
Emanation.. .. .. 


U. /y: 0 A aU 

0.794 X 10”® 

/ i n 1 c v 10-6 

Radium A....... 

Radium C. 


/\ XU 

1.01 X10-® 

1 'Q1 VI 0-6 

Radium F. 


1 .til A lU 

0.866 X 10”® 


One gram of radium emits 3.4 X 10^^ alpha particles in a 
second; so the number of particles emitted by one gram of radium 
with the three products in equilibrium with it is 

4 X 3.4 X lO'^" = 13.6 X lO'o 

The average kinetic energy of the alpha particles from these 
four products is 1.01 X IQ-^ ergs. Therefore the kinetic energy 
which is transformed into heat per gram of radium per second is 

1.01 X 10-5 X 13.6 X 10i« = 13.7 X W 
In heat units this corresponds to 

3 .26 X 10-2 calories per second 
or to 117 calories per hour. 

In this calculation two causes of heat production have been 
neglected. One is the absorption of the beta rays. Although 
their velocity is higher than that of the alpha rays, their mass is 
so much, smaller that the kinetic energy of a single beta particle 
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is only a small fraction of the kinetic energy of a single alpha 
particle. Then the kinetic energy of the recoil of the atom, re¬ 
sulting from the expulsion of the alpha particle, has been neg¬ 
lected. This may easily be calculated; for the momentum of the 
atom is equal in magnitude and opposite in sign to the momentum 
of the particle. The latter is known, as is the mass of the atom, 
and so the velocity of the atom is 

mv/M 

where m is the mass of the alpha particle (4) and M that of the 
atom after the alpha particle has been expelled; z/ is the velocity 
of the alpha particle. The total heating effect resulting from the 
recoil of the atoms is less than one per cent of the effect we have 
calculated. As a result, we find that the heating effect of one 
gram of radium a few days after its preparation is 

118 calories per hour. 

Now this is something that can be measured, by placing a known 
mass of radium in a calorimeter and observing the increase in 
temperature. Measurements of this kind give results very near 
the calculated value. In particular, one measurement of Ruther¬ 
ford gave as the heating effect of the radium emanation from one 
gram of radium, 94.5 calories per hour. The value calculated 
by the same method as that employed for radium is 94 calories per 
hour. These results therefore confirm the hypothesis that a single 
alpha particle is emitted from an atom when it disintegrates. 

Another confirmation of the disintegration hypothesis is found 
in the agreement between the calculated and the measured rate 
of production of helium. Assuming each alpha particle to be an 
atom of helium, the number of atoms of helium formed in one 
second in one gram of radium in equilibrium with the emana¬ 
tion, radium A, B, and C, is 

4 X 3.4 X lO'o _ 13 0 iQio 

In one cubic centimeter of helium at a pressure of 760 mm. of 
mercury and at 0 deg. cent, there are 

2.78 X 10^^ atoms 

Therefore in one year there should be produced 154 cubic milli¬ 
meters of helium. Direct experiment, by Sir James Dewar, gave 
169 cubic millimeters a year from one gram of radium. When one 
considers the difficulty of measuring the extremely small volumes 
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of helium produced from a small amount of radium in a compara¬ 
tively short time, the agreement between these numbers is 
surprisingly good. 

Radioactivity and the Age of the Earth 

The heating effect of radium and the other radioactive sub¬ 
stances has an important bearing upon the problem of the age 
of the earth. You know that there has been a long-standing 
controversy between physicists and geologists about this prob¬ 
lem. There are two principal methods of getting an estimate 
of the earth’s age by physical reasoning. One method is to cal¬ 
culate the time required for the sun to reach its present size by 
contraction from an infinite sphere, radiating the heat thus pro¬ 
duced at the rate determined by measuring the heat received in 
unit time on unit surface of the earth. The other method is to 
calculate the time it would take the earth to reach its present 
temperature, or rather its present rate of increase in tempera¬ 
ture (about 1 deg. cent, in 100 feet) downwards from the surface. 
These methods give as the limiting age of the earth something 
between twenty and sixty million years. Now this is altogether 
too short a time' to satisfy geologists, who base' their reasoning 
partly on the fossils found in the different geological strata, and 
partly on the salt content of the oceans, assuming this to have 
been brought there from the land. 

Lord Kelvin was careful to state that his low estimate of the 
age of the earth depended on no other source of heat energy being 
found. We now know that there is another source of heat energy, 
and that is the heating effect of radioactive substances. Nearly 
all rocks found on and near the surface of the earth are radioac¬ 
tive. The amount of radium contained in the common rocks in 
different parts of the world varies between wide limits. Some 
have a radium content as low as 1.2 X 1 grams of radium per 
gram of rock. But on the average, the surface rocks have a 
radium content of about 2 X 10-^2 grams of radium per gram of 
rock; they also contain about 6 X 10“® grams of uranium and 
1.2 X 10-5 grams of thorium per gram of rock. If it is assumed 
that these proportions hold throughout the earth, there would 
result, from the heating effect of radioactive substances alone, 
more than ten times the amount of heat that is necessary to 
account for the present temperature gradient of the earth. So 
it is probable that the interior of the earth contains far less radium 
than is indicated by the surface* As a result of the discoveries 
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^activity, physicists will now allow the geologists all the 
time they require for the earth to have reached its present state, 
there is another interesting application of the study of radio- 

T"^*i o c 11 ^ ^ m in a mineral be 

measured, and it be assumed that all the helium is a result of 

radioactive Jsintegration, a minimum estimate of the age of the 

Such estimates lead to times varying 

from 200 million years to 1600 million years. 

subject that should be spoken of in connection 
'^^"“^" 5 ^'^tion hypothesis we have been describing, 
^dil question of the possibility of reversing any of these 

atomrwhTh disintegration in 

. ^ under oidinary circumstances are stable. The dis¬ 

integrations we have described take place of themselves. Ex- 
ernal conditions appear to have no effect upon them. It has not 

which thev mk' f ''Whatever to change the rate at 

be passed through a white-hot platinum tube; it still decays al 

tion d^lvs?r' f k ^ condensed to a solid; the solid emana- 

auittr? same rate as the gaseous emanation. Now the 

Lown to h the atoms of substances not 

known to be radioactive to disintegrate? A few years ago Sir 

Srin^“"T announced that he had succeeded in producing 

M kin. to make such 

HberSirrf ""““‘i™. i” ii^ disintcEratiou, 

invohS ° m the e„„gj: 

enem Hhlr “J 'hemical change. The amount of 

ts Soul to ^of radium emanation 

a cubirc»hr« ir; “h.rated when 

cubic centimeter of hydrogen is burned. And the latter i <5 th^ 

greatest amount of energy of 

thId Hberated in 

theftoms ofordT ^“^^^tion can be brought to bear upon 

is to havethP ^ condition for making this experiment 

Sir P ernanation in solution with another substance, and 

S b™ n" succeeded 

the prodtto ^ - one of 

--wtion Of it sr 

— r - - atom Of non-ra^toaX : 
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Many of yon have probably seen accounts during the last few 
weeks of experiments by Collie and Patterson, in England, on the 
actual building up of chemical elements- Their experiments did 
not^make use of the energy liberated in the disintegration of a 
radioactive substance, but they employed the energy of an elec¬ 
trical discharge through vacuum tubes. In brief, their experi¬ 
ments consisted in passing electric discharges through vacuum 
tubes, breaking up the glass, and heating it to drive off any 
occluded gas. This gas was then examined spectroscopically, 
and it was found to contain small amounts of helium and neon! 
They ascribed the presence of these gases to an actual synthesis 
lesulting from the electric current. While it is impossible to say 
definitely that their conclusion is not true, there are too many 
other possible ways of accounting for the presence of these gases 
to give us much confidence in their experiments as proving the 
synthesis of matter. Inasmuch as the disintegration of a single 
atom of a radioactive substance involves the liberation of a 
relatively enormous amount of energy, one would expect that 
an equivalent amount of energy would be required to build up 
an atom. So we must feel very sceptical about accepting as true 
the possibility of the synthesis of matter. The whole problem is 
a fascinating one, but we cannot say that any certain progress 
has been made in its solution. 

vSo far, of the previously known elements, only two of them, 
uranium and thorium, have been found to have marked radio¬ 
active properties. It is an interesting question whether the other 
elements also are radioactive. We should rather expect this 
to be the case. If we regard the atoms of the various chemical 
elements as dynamical systems, we should expect them to exhibit 
various degrees of stability; the elements that we call radioactive 
are formed of the least stable atoms; and the elements that we 
call non-radioactive are so only because their atoms are so stable 
that too few of them disintegrate in a given time to produce radio¬ 
active effects. It is known that other properties are shared by 
all elements in varying degrees. Take, for example, the magnetic 
property. All elements show a magnetic quality, but it is only a 
few of them, notably iron, nickel, and cobalt, that have this 
property to any marked extent. 

There is a good deal of evidence that the metals rubidium, 
potassium, and sodium are radioactive, although much less so 
than uranium and thorium. The wide distribution of radium, 
found, as it is, in minute quantity in nearly all minerals, gives 
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rise to the suspicion that the observed radioactivity of ordinary 
materials may result from the presence of a trace of radium. But 
in the case of the three metals mentioned, the fact that their 
observed activity seems to be independent of their source or 
method of preparation, leads to the view that they are themselves 
really radioactive substances. And, besides, the rays emitted 
by them have a character distinct from those emitted by any of 
the other known radioactive substances. Great care is needed 
in making experiments to determine the presence of minute 
traces of radioactivity; for laboratories in which radium emana¬ 
tion has been allowed to escape soon become contaminated by the 
active deposit that forms on the walls and on all solid objects, 
so that there is always the possibility of getting spurious effects. 

In this lecture I have attempted to show that our old idea of 
the atoms of the elements as necessarily permanent, must be 
given up. Instead, we must look upon the atoms of the radioac¬ 
tive elements as unstable dynamical systems. And, probably, 
the atoms of all elements must be thought of in the same 
v^ay. Those which appear to be non-radioactive may be 
thought of as formed of relatively stable atoms, disintegrating 
at too slow a rate to make it possible, byany rneans we now know, 
to detect radioactive effects from them. This view involves no 
violation of the principle of the conservation of energy. The 
energy enrtted by the radioactive substances in the three kinds 
o la^^s IS drawn from the internal supply of energy of the atoms. 


UKK III 


The purpose of this lecture was to illustrate by experiment 
some of the phenomena described in the previous lectures, and to 
|ve a httle fuller account of some of the subjects touchok upon. 

Sn nf the illustra¬ 

tion of the chief characteristics of the cathode rays. By means 



^ube of the r"" ""of '''' ® discharge was maintained in a 
[he afode illustrated herewith. C is the cathode and A 

serA tn’l,-’ -f diaphragms with small holes which 

aioi^nf 1 b f'" that they produce 

light on the phosphorescent screen, 5. By bringing 
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a magnet near the tube^ the spot of light was made to move over 
the phosphoiesceiit screen. The direction in which the spot 
moved was shown to be what one would expect if the cathode 
stream is a flow of negatively charged particles, travelling from 
left to right. For example, when the noi'th pole of the niagnet 
was brought near to, and above the tube, the spot moved for¬ 
wards; when the north pole of the magnet was brought in front 
of the tube the spot moved down. In its undeflected position 
the^ spot of light was a small circular area. In its deflected 
position it had broadened out to a band. This was accounted 
for by the diflerences in the velocities of the particles. Recalling 
the expression for the deflection of a charged particle in a mag¬ 
netic field 

m p 


it is seen that the faster moving particles are less deflected than 
the slow moving particles. As the cathode particles are shot 
out with all velocities within a certain range, the result is to 
broaden the spot of light into a band when a magnetic field is 



Next were shown experiments illustrating the conductivity 
of air traversed by the rays from radioactive substances. The 
electric currents passing through the air were measured by the 
rate of discharge of a parallel plate condenser when a radio¬ 
active substance was spread on the lower plate. And this was 
given by the rate of fall of potential of the insulated plate, when 

the other plate was charged to a definite potential. The current 
is given by 
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where C is the capacity of the condenser, together with that of 
the electrometer and the connecting wire. In the experiment this 
capacit}?- was about 100 in electrostatic units. The electrometer 
had a sensitiveness such that a potential difference of one volt 
produced a deflection of about 1000 divisions on the scale. 
Thus when the electrometer needle moved ten divisions a second, 
tji^ current flowing through the air was roughly 10~^^ amperes. 
It is feasible to measure, by this method, currents as low as 
10“^® amperes. 

Some uranium oxide was spread on the lower plate of the 
condenser and the motion of the spot of light over the scale 
determined. Then some of the powdered mineral pitchblende 
was tested and the spot of light moved about four times as 
fast, indicating that the radioactivity of pitchblende is about four 
times that of uranium oxide. A tube of radium, lent by Dr. 
Kunz, was then placed in the condenser and the spot of light 
rapidly moved off the scale. In this case the conductivity 
produced was due to the beta and gamma rays, since the alpha 
rays were absorbed in the containing tube. With an uncovered 
radioactive substance it is the alpha rays that produce the 
greater part of the conductivity. 

The conductivity of air containing radium emanation was 
then shown. For this, a brass cylinder, connected to a 120- 
volt direct-current circuit, was employed. Insulated from the 
c}'linder, and connected to the electrometer, was a wire inside the 
cylinder. When radium emanation was introduced into the 
cylinder, by bubbling air through a solution of radium, and 
blowing it into the cylinder, a very large increase in the rate 
of motion of the electrometer needle was seen. 

Finally the phenomenon of excited or induced radioactivity 
was illustrated. A wire, charged to a negative potential, was 
suspended in a cylinder containing radium emanation, for two 
or three minutes, and then taken out, and its activity measured 
in the condenser used in the first experiments on radioactivity. 
It was found that the wire had a definite activity to begin with, 

and observations a few minutes apart showed that its radioactiv¬ 
ity gradually decayed. 

There are some points in connection with the previous lectures 
about which more should be said. We have seen that a wire 
placed in radium emanation becomes radioactive itself, and 
1 11 $ was explained as caused by the deposition on the wire of 
solid particles of radium A resulting from the expulsion of an 
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alpha particle from the atom of raditim emanation. As the 
alpha particle is positively charged, we should expect the atoms 
of radium A to be negatively charged, and therefore to tend to 
concentrate on positively charged surfaces. Exactly the opposite 
is found to be the case. More of the active deposit forms on a 
negatively charged surface than on a positively charged surface, 
other conditions being the same. This difficulty has been cleared 
up by the discovery of what are called ''delta rays. These are 
negatively charged particles, which travel at too low a velocity 
to produce any ionizing effects, and which always accompany the 
emission of alpha particles. They were found in this way. 
Suppose a radioactive substance, like polonium, which emits 
alpha rays, but no beta ra^^s, is placed opposite a metal plate, 
in a very high vacuum, so that the alpha particles will strike the 
metal plate without, on the way, hitting any air molecules to 
ionize. We should expect the metal plate to receive a positive 
charge the product of the charge of the alpha particle by the 
number of particles that strike it. It is found, however, when 
the experiment is made, that the metal plate does not get 
positively charged. However, by applying a weak magnetic 
field in a direction parallel to the plate, the latter receives a 
positive charge. This is exactly the effect that would be pro¬ 
duced if, with the positively charged alpha particles, negative 
particles are emitted. These delta rays travel with so low a 
velocity as not to produce any appreciable ionization; they are 
of the same nature as the beta particles except that their velocity 
is so small that they are very readily deflected by a magnetic 
field. If, then, when an atom of radium emanation disintegrates, 
with the expulsion of an alpha particle, it also expels a sufficient 
number of delta particles, the atom of radium A will be positively 
charged, and will therefore travel to the negative electrode. 

The law of decay that has been found experimentally for a 
single radioactive substance, 

/ = Jo 6-^^ 

we have vSeen, can be deduced from the assumption that the 
number of atoms that disintegrate in a second is proportional to 
the whole number present. This may be looked.at from another 
point of view. We may regard each of the atoms of a radio¬ 
active substance as equally likely to disintegrate. Not knowing 
the circumstances that cause an atom to disintegrate, and 
not being able to follow each atom throughout its whole life, 
we have to make use of the method of the calculus of proba- 
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bilities in its simplest form. The calculus of probabilities is, 
perhaps, the most powerful mathematical method we have for 
dealing with problems involving atoms or molecules. Its just¬ 
ification lies in its success in accounting for many phenomena. 
The atoms all being equally likely to disintegrate, the number 
that do so will be proportional to the whole number. We might 
look upon the atoms as kernels of corn; the disintegration of 
an atom as the popping of a kernel. The illustration is not 
perfect, because as the corn gets hotter the rate of popping 
increases. But there is a stage which lasts for some minutes, 
at which the popping occurs fairly regularly. Now it is obvious 
that with only a few kernels to begin with, there would be no 
regularity in the popping. One kernel would pop, then several 
seconds might elapse and a number of them would pop almost 
simultaneously, and then there might be a fairly long interval 
before another one popped. But with a very large number of 
kernels to begin with, the irregularities are smoothed out. In 
the steady state referred to, as many kernels pop in one second 
as in the succeeding one. Thus with a very large number of 
kernels, probability becomes certainty. So it is in the familiar 
illustration of chance as applied to drawing a certain card from a 
pack. The probability of drawing a certain card at one trial is 
the ratio 1/52. But every one knows that it rarely happens that 
out of 52 trials the given card is drawn once and. only once. 
It may not be drawn at all, or it may be drawn many times. If, 
however, there be a very large number of observers, each with a 
pack of cards, all drawing together, the likelihood that one out of 
every 52 will draw the given card becomes very much increased; 
so that with an enormous number of observers, this probability 
becomes a certainty. 

The method, described in the first lecture, of counting the 
number of alpha particles emitted by a radioactive substance, 
furnishes a good illustration of this point. If the opening, 
through which the particles enter the ionization chamber, is 
made very small, then the ratio of the whole number that enter 
to the whole number emitted, is very small. The result is that 
the particles do not enter at equal time intervals. One particle 
enters, some seconds may elapse, and then two or more particles 
may enter almost simultaneously. So, to get definite results 
observations must be taken during a long time; the longer the 
time during which observations are made, the more accurate are 
the results in giving the rate at which the particles enter. 
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Now even in wliat we call infinitesmial amounts of matter 
there are enormous numbers, of atoms. Therefore the prob¬ 
ability that a certain fraction of them will disintegrate in a 
given time becomes a certainty that they will do so. 

The particular fraction is the Quantity X which is characteristic 
of each substance. For a substance which is not at all radio¬ 
active X is zero. The greater X the more radioactive the sub¬ 
stance, We have seen that the time required for a substance to 
disintegrate to one-half its initial value is related to X by 
the equation 

0.693 

X 

Another interpretation of this important quantity is that its 
reciprocal tells us the average life of an atom. For if we start 
with Wo atoms, the number at any time, t, will be 

W = Wo 

The average life of an atom is therefore 


0 

The meaning of radioactive equilibrium may require a 
little more explanation. Let us consider what is meant by 
saying that in a mineral containing uranium, equilibrium exists 
between the uranium and all its products. By referring to the 
chart which gives a representation of the whole known series of 
disintegrations, we see that uranium has a far longer life than 
any of its radioactive products. If we began with uranium and 
could remove all of its products from it, the latter would begin 
to form at once, and after a long enough time had elapsed, as 
many atoms of one of the products would form, in a given time, 
as disintegrated in the same time. Uranium would then be in 
equilibrium with its products. Since the uranium itself is 
breaking down, and, so far as we know, is not being continually 
formed from any element of higher atomic weight, the uranium 
itself would not be in equilibrium. 

If there are two successive products, 1 and 2, so that 2 is 
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formed by the disintegration of 1, the rate of increase of atoms 
of 2 will be given by 


dN. 

dt 



for Xi iViis the number of atoms of 1 that break down a second; 
that is, the rate of formation of atoms of 2; X 2 is the rate 
of disintegration of atoms of 2. So the difference gives the net 
rate of increase of 2. If there is radioactive equilibrium between 

1 and 2, dN^/dt = 0; that is, the number of atoms of 2 that 
form from 1 per second must be equal to the number of atoms of 

2 that disappear per second. So that 

Xi Nx = X2 N2 

or X 

iVs = 

A2 

If AI and A 2 are the atomic weights of the two products, the 
mass of 1, Ml, in equilibrium with a mass M 2 of 2 will be ■ 

or if Ti and T 2 are the times for 1 and 2 to be half transformed, 
we can write this 

M2 = M, 

Ti Ai 

By the use of this equation we can find the amount of any pro¬ 
duct in equilibrium with its parent. Suppose we have a mineral 
containing one gram of radium. The amounts of the various 
products in equilibrium with this will then be given by the 
successive applications of this equation. In this way we can 
calculate the following table: 


Name 

A 

T 


M grams 

Radium 

226.4 

2000 

yr. 

1 

Emanation 

222.4 

8.85 days 

5 . 210 -“ 

Radium A 

218.4 

S 

min. 

2 . 810 -* 

Radium B 

214.4 

26.8 

mill. 

2.4 10 -® 

Radium C 

214.4 

19.5 

min. 

1.8 10 ~® 

Radium D 

210.4 

16.5 

yr. ■ 

7.9 10“* 

Radium E 

210.4 

5 

days 

6.5 10-® 

Radium P 

210.4 

138 

days 

1.8 10-^ 
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We see that in a mineral containing one gram of radium 
we must expect to find 1.8X10“^ grams of polonium (radium F). 

The amount of the latter which can be obtained is therefore 
extremely small. 

It is found that in a mineral containing one gram of uranium 
there is an amount of radium equal to 3.4 X 10“^ grams. So, 
in order to find the amount of any of the products of radium in 
equilibrium with one gram of uranium, we need only multiply 
the numbers in the last column of the above table by 3.4 X 10~h 

We must believe that each member of the uranium series, 
and also each member of the thorium and actinium series, is 
a definite chemical element, with definite chemical'properties 
and a definite spectrum. The reason why the properties of so 
few of these elements are known is now seen to be the result 
of the very minute amounts of them that are available. In the 
uranium series, we have fairly complete knowledge of the 
chemical properties and the spectra of uranium, radium, and 
the emanation. There is some evidence, also, of a definite 
spectrum belonging to radium F (polonium). Many of the • 
chemical properties of the other members of this series are 
known, but this knowledge is by no means complete. 

A great deal of interest has been aroused in the medical 
applications of radium. So far as we know, there is no other 
practical use for it. The rays emitted by radium produce burns 
which are similar to those produced by ultra-violet light and 
the Rontgeii rays, and it is to be expected that they should 
possess a therapeutic value. I am not able to speak with any 
authority on this subject, but it is a fact that a good deal of work 
is being done—particularly in England and on the continent— 
along these lines, and announcements of success in the applica¬ 
tion of radium and the radium emanation are frequently made. 
Progress in this direction is retarded by the small amount of 
radium which is available. The principal source of radium is the 
mineral pitchblende, and the chief known deposits of this 
mineral are owned by the Austrian government, which also 
controls the manufacture of radium from it. 

In conclusion I am going to give an approximate calculation 
of the amount of energy set free when one gram of uranium is 
transformed into the last member of the series, which we may take 
to be lead. In this transformation eight alpha particles are 
emitted, with an average velocity of 

= 1.68 X 10^ cm. per second 
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The mass of an alpha particle is four times the mass of an 
atom of hydrogen, orw==4Xl.7X 10“^^. 

Thus the average kinetic energy of the alpha particles emitted 
by uranium is | w or 

9.6 X ergs 

and the kinetic energy of the eight alpha particles is therefore 

7.7 X 10“® ergs. 

This is the energy set free when one atom of uranium breaks 
down into lead. In one gram of uranium there are 

238.5 X 1.7 X 10-2‘ = 2.5 X 10=» atoms. 

Therefore the energy set free when one gram of uranium turns 
to lead is 7.7 X lO"® X 2.5X10^1 = 1.9 X ergs. 

Now suppose it were possible enormously to increase the rate 
at which this change takes place. Instead of millions of years, 
suppose it took place in one second. The rate at which work 
would|be done is then 


1.9 X 1017 
7.46 X W 


= 2.5 X 107 horse-power. 


Uranium thus has an enormous store of energy contained in 
its atoms. We must believe that all the elements contain equiva¬ 
lent amounts of energy in their atoms. But no means is known 
of drawing upon this supply of energy, nor even of hastening its 

liberation from those elements which do disintegrate spontan¬ 
eously. 

It is the province of science to discover the laws of nature; 
the province of engineering is to apply them. And therefore we 
must leave to the engineers the problem of making use of this 
enormous store of energy concealed in the atoms of all matter. 
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LECTURE IV 

I am going to speak of a discovery connected with radioactivity 
which is of very far reaching importance. It has to do with the 
dependence of the mass of a corpuscle, or electron, upon its 
velocity. The bare statement of this discovery is startling when 
\iewed from the standpoint of our customary ideas about matter. 
We are accustomed to look upon mass as an unalterable attribute 
of matter. Newton s laws of motion—which are the foundation 
upon which the science of mechanics rests—are based upon the 
idea of the constancy of mass. 

The conception we have formed up to this point of a corpuscle 

or an electron is that it is a particle of matter charged with 

electricity. This conception involves two unknown quantities_ 

matter and electricity. TVe all think we know what matter is. 
We are so familar with matter in its various forms that we are 
inclined to think it needs no explanation. Of electricity, on the 
other hand, we think we know less. Familiarity with electric 
phenomena comes into our lives much later than familiarity with 
matter, so that we feel that electricity is a mystery compared to 
matter. It is worth considering very briefly whether this is so or 
not whether matter is really a simpler conception than electri¬ 
city. According to chemists we have to assume some eighty or 
ninety different kinds of matter—the different chemical elements 
so that matter is not a simple conception, by any means. But 
more than this, for a material view of the universe we have to 
assume the existence of another kind of matter which differs 
in its properties from any kind of matter that we are familiar 
with the ethei. It is true that Lord Kelvinmodel for an ether 
formed of interlocking cog-wheels does help us in realizing the 
possibility of the existence of a substance with the apparently 
contmdictory properties that the ether must have to fulfill its 
requirements. And, from another point of view, the attempt has 
been made to conceive of the atoms of the various chemical 
elements as built up of the ether. The best known of these 
hypotheses is the vortex-atom hypothesis of Lord Kelvin. As¬ 
suming the ether to be a perfect fluid, a vortex ring formed in it 
would have the one essential quality we had always believed the 
atoms to have, absolute permanency. But, with the discoveries 
in radioactivity, that is no longer an essential, as we have seen. 
The difficulties in the mathematical analysis involved in working 
out to its conclusion this hypothesis are too great for our present 
methods, and so it has remained merely a suggestion. As for 
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the problem of interpreting electricity in terms of matter, that, 
too, has remained unsolved. We may speak of an electric charge 
as a singular point in the ether—a center of strain—but that is 
not an easy conception to form. And then again we have the 
baffling problem of gravitation. We know no more today why the 
apple falls than Newton did. 

What I wish to emphasize in all this is, that the attempt to 
reduce the physical universe to its lowest terms in the form of 
matter has not been very successful, and while I believe that much 
more progress can and will be made in this direction, for the pres¬ 
ent we seem to have reached a point at which we do not know 
where to turn to make this progress. 

Suppose, then, that of our two unknown quantities in the con¬ 
ception of an electron, matter and electricity, we try to explain 
matter in terms of electricity. For this purpose electricity is a 
conception that we do not need to explain. It is our fundamental 
conception from which we are going to attempt to derive matter 
and the physical universe in general. It is difficult to make myself 
clear on this subject—mainly, because it is not easy for me to 
conceive of electricity not associated with matter. It is hard to 
form a conception of anything being more fundamental than 
matter. But for the purpose of building up a logical scheme for 
the universe we must try not to let our inherent prejudices blind 
us to accepting another possibility. And by continual thinking 
along these lines the time may come when electricity will seem 
just as simple a conception to us as matter does now. 

The goal towards which science aims is the reduction of the 
physical universe, and all the processes going on in it, to the lowest 
terms, and for this object it makes no difference whether we take 
electricity or matter as fundamental. If we find that we can 
get a consistent scheme for interpreting all the universe in terms 
of electricity, then electricity will be the fundamental conception 

^and when that is done it will be time enough to see whether we 
can go back of our conception of electricity. I do not wish to 
be understood as promising to exhibit to you any such complete 
scheme, but I shall try to make clear to you the trend of a large 
part of modem physics. 

The smallest electric charge that has ever been determined 
is the charge on an electron—or corpuscle. And the smallest 
mass that has ever been determined is the mass of an electron or 
corpuscle. Our first question, then, is, can we interpret the mass 
of a corpuscle in terms of its electric charge? 
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Suppose, tlien, tliat we lis,ve wli3.t we may call a particle of 
electricity. Two such particles Avill repel each other with a force 
inversely as the square of the distance between them. We cannot 
make the experiment of measuring the force between two particles 
of electricity we can only measure the force between two bits 
of matter that are charged with electricity. But we first of all 
make the hypothesis that the force which we can measure is a 
force between the electric charges. Now merely to say that there 
is a force between two particles of electricity does not satisfy 
us. Our minds are so constituted that we must form a picture of 
something which will transmit this force. We cannot, to be 
consistent with the view we are now considering, assume a 
material medium—an ether—pervading all space. For that is 
equivalent to assuming a kind of matter as a fundamental con¬ 
ception—and we are going to try to get rid of that idea. So 
we must imagine another way of forming a mental image of the 
action between the two particles of electricity. Let us, therefore, 
follow Faraday in assuming that every particle of electricity 
carries with it lines of force. 'What these lines of force are we can¬ 
not say any moie than we can say what electricity is. They are 
to be for our theory just as fundamental a conception as elec¬ 
tricity itself ; they are a part of the electric charge. It was proved 
by Maxwell that all the forces between charged bodies can be 
interpreted as resulting from a tension along the lines of force 
and a repulsion perpendicular to them. We shall therefore assume 
that the lines of force carried by every particle of electricity have 
this property—of being in a state of tension, like so many 
stretched elastic bands—and also of repelling each other sideways. 

Let us now consider a corpuscle in motion along a straight 
line. We first suppose that the velocity of the corpuscle is small 
compared to the velocity of light. Under this condition the lines 
of force will end on the corpuscle uniformly in all directions. As 
we cannot suppose that a finite number of lines of force end in a 
mere mathematical point we shall suppose the corpuscle to be a 
sphere of radius a, with the lines of force along the radii of the 
sphere. This leads to a very serious difficulty. If we regard a 
corpuscle as a very small, but finite, volume of electricity, what 
is it that keeps it together? If we apply what we know to be the 
force between two charged particles of matter to the elements 
into which the finite volume of a corpuscle may be divided, these 
elements will repel each other, and the corpuscle will fly apart. 
But since all^we really know anything of is the force between 
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particles of matter containing very many corpuscles, vm are not 
necessarily obliged to assume the same law of force between the 
elements of a corpuscle. An electric charge in motion is an elec¬ 
tric current. An electric current produces a magnetic force, and 
by Ampere’s law the strength of the magnetic force is at any 
point equal to 

ev sin 6 


where e = charge, v its velocity, r the line from the instantaneous 
position of the charge to the point at which the magnetic force 
is required, 6 the angle between r and v. Now it is known 
that the whole amount of work we have to do in order to set up a 
magnetic field is 


W 


■m 


dx dy dz 


As we suppose the corpuscle to be moving with a velocity 
small compared to that of light, everything will be sym¬ 
metrical about it, and we may write this expression 
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In terms of mass, the amount of work we would have to do to 
get a particle of mass, moving with velocity v, is 


Thus we must put 
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We have therefore interpreted the 
of its electric charge. 


mass of a corpuscle in terms 
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It sho-uld be said that there are other expressions for the mass 
of a corpuscle in terms of its charge which differ from the one we 
have obtained. The difference arises from the conception we 
form of a corpuscle. But they are all of this same form—pro¬ 
portional to the square of the charge and inversely proportional 
to a length, which we may call the radius of the corpuscle. 

The expression we have just obtained holds only when the 
velocity of the corpuscle is small compared to the velocity of 
light. When the velocity is comparable to that of light the lines 
of force are no longer symmetrical with respect to the corpuscle 
and so our simple method of calculating the energy of the motion 
can no longer be applied. I fear you will not care to follow me 
through the rather involved mathematics that is required to work 
out the case of a corpuscle travelling with high velocity. There are 
in fact several different theories arising from different concep¬ 
tions of a corpuscle. But all theories agree’in showing that what 
we have defined as the mass of a corpuscle increases very rapidly 
with its velocity, and approaches infinity when the corpuscle 
has a velocity equal to that of light. In other words, it would 

require an infinite force to get a corpuscle moving with the veloc¬ 
ity of light. 

It is here that we must appeal to experiment to test the ' 
validity of these views. We have seen how it is possible to mea¬ 
sure the ratio efm for the corpuscles, and v, their velocity, by 
deflecting them from their straight line paths in magnetic and 
electric fields. Radium emits corpuscles—the beta rays—and 
there is a wide range in their velocity of emission. Experiments 
to show a connection between ejm and v for the beta particles 
fiom radium were first made by Kauffmann. The experiments 
have been repeated by others, using also the cathode particles 
in vacuum tubes. All these experiments show that the ratio ejm 
decreases with increasing velocity of the particles. For example, 
Kauffmann found that for a corpuscle travelling with a velocity 
2.83 X 10^0 cm. per second the value oie/m was 0.62 X 10^ while 
for a corpuscle having the smaller velocity 2.3G X 10 ^® per 
second, e/m = 1.31 X 10^. In other words e/m was more than 
halved for an increase in velocity of only 20 per cent.. Now on the 
view that electricity is our fundamental conception we must 
suppose that the charge of the corpuscle, remains constant, so 
that the decrease of e/m with increasing velocity means an in¬ 
crease of the mass of the corpuscle as its velocity increases. This 
is what theory demands, but the experimental results that have 
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SO far been obtained are not certain enough to enable us to decide 
absolutely in favor of any one of the various theories that have 
been developed to account for these effects. But we can say that 
it appears probable that the mass of a corpuscle or electron can 
be interpreted as resulting from the motion of an electric charge. 

Before leaving this subject something should be said about 
another possible explanation of the increase in mass of a corpuscle 
with its velocity. That is a proved experimental result, unless 
we are willing to suppose that the electric charge diminishes with 
increasing velocity. What is measured is the ratio e/m; this is 
found to diminish with increasing velocity, so that either the mass 
increases or the charge decreases. Well, now, in no view of 
matter whether we take matter or electricity as a fundamental 
conception ^is there anything else that would lead us to a 
possible connection between an electiic charge and its velocity. 
We have seen that there is such a connection between mass and 
velocity in the view we have described, and there is also a con¬ 
nection between mass and velocity in our older view of regarding 
matter as the fundamental conception. This connection can be 
illustrated by a very simple analogy. Suppose we have a solid 
sphere whose mass is w, moving in a fluid. The fluid is supposed 
to be perfect, so that there is no loss of energy in friction. The 
work we would have to do to get the sphere moving with velocity 
^ is 1/2 there were no fluid. But the sphere sets the fluid 

in motion, pushing it out in front. The calculation of the energy 
of this fluid motion is one of the simple problems of hydrodynamics ; 
the result is that the energy of the fluid motion is i wi where 
Wiis the mass of a volume of fluid equal to one-half the volume 
of the sphere. Everything will then be just the same as if the 
fluid were annihilated and the mass of the sphere increased to 
m -f- lYii. At rest the sphere has a mass m; its mass is effectively 
increased by nii when it moves through the fluid. Now according 
to this, the sphere has one definite mass when it is at rest, another 
definite mass when in motion and this is the same for all velocities. 
There is no variation of its mass as the velocity increases. If we 
that the sphere is not a rigid but an elastic body, such a 
variation will be found. At rest, the fluid pressure on the sphere 
is equal in all directions so that the sphere w ill not be deformed* 
In motion, the fluid pressure is unequally distributed over the 
sphere and it becomes flattened in the direction of motion. The 
work that has to be done to produce the motion of the fluid may 
still be written in the form 1/2 but Wi increases with the 
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velocity—that is, tlie^flatter the sphere gets the greater is its 
effective mass. On this view, then, we get the result that the 
mass of the sphere is effectively different for different velocities 
of motion—^increasing with the velocity. If, then, we regard the 
ether as a perfect fluid, and the electron as a particle of elastic 
matter, we would get just the effect we wish to explain—that the 
mass of the electron would increase with its velocity. 

This view requires the hypothesis of an ether with all of its 
apparently contradictory properties. But I have tried to show 
that as far as explaining the increase in mass with velocity we are 
not absolutely forced to change our inherent feeling that matter, 
after all, is the fundamental concept. It may be possible to de¬ 
velop these ideas into a consistent scheme which will be more 
satisfactor}?' than a scheme which builds matter out of electricity. 


Whatever view we take of the electron—whether we assume it to 
be a particle of matter charged with electricity, or a particle of elec¬ 
tricity which is endowed with mass in virtue of its motion—^we are 
forced to the conclusion that electrons have a leading part in the 
constitution of matter as we know it. So far as we have gone we 
have found electrons only in vacuum tubes when an electric 
discharge is passed through, and emitted by radioactive sub¬ 
stances. But we must suppose them to have a very wide distri¬ 
bution. For example, when a metal surface is exposed to ultra¬ 
violet light, corpuscles are emitted that have all the properties 
of the. electrons that we have studied. So also when metals are 
raised to high temperatures, electrons are emitted, to wSuch an 
extent that large electric currents can be sent through the highest 
obtainable vacuum; the current is carried by the corp)uscles shot 
out from a glowing metal. All these effects point to the existence 
of these electrons in all forms of matter. From whatever source 
they come, no differences have ever been found among the elec¬ 
trons, except a difference in velocity, which carries with it a 
difference in mass. Measurements of the ratio e(m for electrons 
from different sources, and by varying methods for velocities 
that are small compared to the velocity of light, do not differ 
from each other by more than can be accounted for in experi¬ 
mental errors and uncertainties. 

We are thus led to the electron theory of matter which assumes 
that the atoms of the various chemical elements are built up, 
in part, of electrons. The atoms of the different elements will 
then differ from each other in the number and arrangement of 
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the electrons they contain. We shall have more to say about 
this view of the constitution of the atom, but for the present I 
am going to speak of some of the consequences of such a view, 
first of all in relation to light. 

The view that electrically charged particles play a part in 
light phenomena is not a new one. It had been suggested, and 
some of its consequences worked out, long before the discoveries 
that led to our knowledge of the actual existence of electrons. 
Now that the existence of the electron or corpuscle has been 
made certain, its charge and mass determined, we can use the 
electrons in optical theory with much more confidence than 
before. We know that the various chemical elements are char¬ 
acterized by having definite spectra. That is, the atom of any 
chemical element may be supposed, when it is made, by whatever 
means, to emit light, to emit light of only certain definite fre¬ 
quencies of vibration. The conception of an atom as an elastic 
solid, and of the frequencies of the light emitted by it as the fre¬ 
quencies of the free vibrations of an elastic solid, has never led to 
results at all satisfactory in giving vibrations of the frequencies that 
we have to account for. Let us see what an electron view of the 
atom will lead to. All the electrons have the same electric charge, 
and according to our conventions we call the charge negative. 
Calling it negative is of course of no significance; it is all a matter 
of the convention that when a piece of glass is rubbed with silk 
the glass is called positively, and the silk negatively, charged. 
And it is found that the electron has a charge of the same nature 
as the charge on the silk after being rubbed on the glass. 
Now the idea of an atom formed of negatively charged particles 
will not work. For the negative electrons are going to repel each 
other and so we have got to imagine something to hold them to¬ 
gether to form an atom. We are thus bound to introduce another 
fundamental conception along with our fundamental conception 
of electricity, which, we see, corresponds to negative electricity. 
This new conception is positive electricity. An element of posi¬ 
tive electricity we know nothing of, in the sense that we have a 
knowledge of an element of negative electricity—the electron. 
At one time it was thought that the alpha particle might be con¬ 
sidered as such. We know that the alpha particle carries a posi¬ 
tive charge, but now we know that it is a charged atom of helium 
and so has a structure comparable in complexity with other 
atoms, that is, is built up, at least in part, of electrons, so that 
the alpha particle cannot be regarded as a fundamental unit of 
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positive electricity. We are therefore forced to assume some 
special form for the positive electricity and examine the conse¬ 
quences of our assumption. 

Let us therefore take positive electricity distributed uniformly 
throughout a sphere whose size is comparable with the size of an 
atom; i.e. having a radius of the order of 10“^ cm. The simplest 
model for an atom will then be this sphere of positive 
electricity with a single electron inside it. In order that the atom 
may be neutral, we must assume the whole positive charge equal 
to the negative charge. If we call a the radius of the sphere and r 
the distance of the electron at any instant from its center, the 
force drawing the electron towards the center is equal to 


r 


Now the motion of a particle in a circle about a center of force 
varying directly as the distance is known to be stable, and the 
time required for the electron to go round the circle once can 
easily be found. 

The equation of motion of the electron is 


d^r 

df 


g2 ^ 
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This is the same equation that we have for the small vibrations 
of a simple pendulum. The time of complete vibration is there¬ 
fore 
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1.8 X 10’ in electromagnetic units, or 

5.4 X 10^’ in electrostatic units 
g = 4.7 X 


r - 4 X 


wave length * T X 3 X * 1.2 X 10“5 cm, 
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ular to both the direction of the magfietic force and the direc¬ 
tion of motion of the electron. In the accompanying illustra¬ 
tion let the outer circle represent the section of 
the atom, and the inner circle the path of the 
electron, the arrow showing the direction of its 
motion. vSuppose the magnetic force is directed 
up from the plane of the paper. Then there will be a force, 
acting on the electron, tending to driwe it towards the center of 
the atom. This force is e v H, while the force drawing the electron 
to the center resulting from the uniform positive charge of the 

atom is —. 
a® 

Together, these must give the centrifugal force Hence . 



g2 ^ 
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But V = 7^1 2 TT r, where is the number of vibrations in one 
second under the influence of the magnetic field. 

Hence 
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For an*electron moving in the opposite direction, as illustrated 

herewith, we get in a similar manner 
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Subtracting these two equations, we get 
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The difference in the number of vibrations per second for the 
two extreme lines into which the single line is split in the magnetic 
field is thus 

eH 

■-* . . II I |» 

2 T m 

and this may be measured optically. Knowing H, the strength 
of the magnetic field, the ratio e/m may be found. And the value 
for this ratio that is obtained in this way, using a number of 
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different sources of light, and a number of different spectral lines, 
IS so nearly the same as the value of e/jw determined by measure¬ 
ments on cathode particles in vacuum tubes, beta rays from 
radioactive substances, the corpuscles emitted by metals when 

i"ii •• • j " r tliat we must conclude that 

light emission is produced by charged particles of the same kind. 

It IS impossible to over-estimate the importance of this result. 

t furnishes the clearest evidence of the universal existence of 

the electron and the important part it plays in physical phe- 
nomena. 


There are more complicated types of the Zeeman effect, where 

a single line is split up into more than two or three components, 

and while these cases cannot now be explained satisfactorily, there 

can be no doubt that the true explanation will be found to depend 

upon the disturbance in the motion of electrons produced by a 
magnetic field. 

In the theory of ^ light that regards light as the transverse 
VI ra o an elastic solid ether, and also in the electromagnetic 
theory of light, there has been a difficulty in accounting for dis¬ 
persion. Waves of different frequencies travel in material sub- 
ri;ances vwth different velocities. The hypothesis was made by 
Sellmeyer, and developed by many others, including Helm¬ 
holtz and Lord Kelvin, that there were particles inside matter 
capable of executing definite vibrations, and that their vibrations 
so modified the propagation of light through the bodies as to 
produce the effect of dispersion. These hypothetical particles 
V have a definite reality. They are the corpuscles or electrons 
of which we have been speaking. I do not wish to be understood 
as implying that we are even near a complete theory oftheprop- 

agation of light through matter, but the fundamental importance 

ye electron in optical theory is established beyond doubt. 

I now wish to consider a point in the general theory of radia- 
riy about which weai-e still very much in the dark. It has to do 
h the emission of light—or any form of radiant energy—by 

ouitt.J'fr discussion of this 

introduction of the concep- 

absolutely black body is not known, it is easy to get so close an 

° ideal black body is not a difficult 

thing to imagine. When a black body is raised to a definite 
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temperature it radiates energy from the shortest known light¬ 
waves to the longest known heat waves. The intensity of the 
radiation, arising from any small range of frequencies, can be 
measured, and when this is done a curve something like the illus¬ 
tration is obtained; v is the 
frequency, the number of 
vibrations of the radiation in 
2 TT seconds, and F is the in¬ 
tensity of the radiation. The radiation has a maximum value 
for some definite frequency, and falls off for both higher and 
lower frequencies. As the temperature is raised, the maximum 
intensity is displaced towards the higher frequencies—the 
shorter wave-lengths. It is important to explain why it is that 
these curves have the form they have, and to deduce an expres¬ 
sion which will enable one to calculate the energy, correspond¬ 
ing to any frequency, emitted by a black body at any tem¬ 
perature 6. Such an expression, which does fit the experimental 
results with great accuracy, was deduced by Planck in 1900: 



F (v 6) 


h 


1 

h 0 

^ 2 7c ii ti _ 2 


C = velocity of light, h and A absolute constants. 

To arrive at this result Planck assumed that the radiating 
body contained elementary vibrators ” which we can now 
interpret as vibrating electrons. In addition he had to make 
the assumption that when energy is absoi'bed or emitted by an 
oscillator, it is done, not continuously, but in finite, though very 
small, elements. These energy elements, the energy quanta, the 
Germans call them—are something of which it is very difficult 
to form a conception. We have grown used to thinking of ele¬ 
ments of matter: I have tried to show at the beginning of this 
lecture that we may be forced to conceive of elements of electri¬ 
city not associated with matter, but I am not going to try to 
convince you of the possibility of thinking of energy—wholly 
dissociated from either matter or electricity—flying around in 
discrete elements. Of course if we find that this hypothesis 
does explain phenomena that none of our usual views explain, 
and in addition explains all that is explained by our present views, 
then we shall be forced to accept the energy-quanta as a working 
hypothesis. Now, in the first place, Planck has recently shown 
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that his radiation formula can be deduced on the assumption that 
radiant energy is continuously distributed through space in wave 
motion, but that a vibrator, when it emits energy, does so in 
finite elements, although it absorbs energy continuously. It 
does not seem wholly improbable that a model for an atom can be 
thought of which will behave in just this way, and if this can be 
showm, the conception of the energy-quanta will be unnecessary 
so far as accounting for the radiation law is concerned. There 
can be no question about the energy-quantum hypothesis explain¬ 
ing certain phenomena—especially in connection with the specific 
heat of bodies, and the photo-electric effect, that have never re¬ 
ceived any other explanation. But it is by no means certain that 
this hypothesis is necessary to explain these phenomena. Aside 
from the difficulty of conceiving of these energy-quanta there is 
one very serious difficulty in accepting this hypothesis. In ac¬ 
cepting it we are obliged to give up the wave theory of light. 
We should have to go back to what amounts to Newton’s cor¬ 
puscular theory of light, Newton’s corpuscles being replaced by 
these particles of energy. Now so far as we know, such a theory 
cannot account for some of the most striking properties of light— 
interference, diffraction, polarization—things which the wave 
theory of light explains so beautifully. The success of the wave 
theory of light, not only in explaining known phenomena, but in 
predicting new phenomena, has been so great that the energy- 
quantum hypothesis requires very much more evidence in its 
favor than has yet appeared, before it can be accepted. 


Positive Electricity 

I now wish to speak about one of the most puzzling features 
connected with our present views. It has to do with the nature of 
positive electricity. Negative electricity, we have seen, may be 
regarded as having an atomic structure, being composed of dis¬ 
crete particles, called electrons or corpuscles. And I have tried 
o convince you that these corpuscles have a real existence, as real 
as anything we know about. Negative corpuscles, whatever their 
origin, all are yentical, save for differences in their velocities. 
One wo^d rather expect to find something similar for positive 
electricityBut nothing of the sort has ever been found. Posi- 

appears, is always associated with 

oms or molecules of the chemical elements. We have alreadv 

spoken of a sphere of positive electricitv hut tvio ! V 

tr.r f osuive eiectncity, but this was introduced 

.oWy for the purpose of enabling ns to build up an atom of 
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ordinary matter out of electrons—we had to assume some means 
of holding the negative electrons together, to keep them from 
repelling each other by the forces between like charges. 

So far, we have become acquainted, in nature, with positive 
electricity, only in the alpha particles; measurements of e/m 
and e for them showed them to be atoms of helium with two 
elementary positive charges. And we also have more direct 
evidence that the alpha particle on losing its charge becomes an 
atom of helium. We must now speak of some other occurrences 
of positive electricity. As from radioactive substances both 
negative and positive charges are emitted, so in vacuum tubes, 
when an electrical discharge is maintained in them, we find both 
cathode rays, which are formed of negative p)9'i‘ticles, and the 
anode rays, which are formed of positive rays. If the cathode is 
perforated with a number of holes, a luminosity is observed be¬ 
hind it. Experiment shows that this luminosity is caused by a 
stream of positively charged particles, and determinations ^ of 
the ratio e/m for these particles have been made by methods simi¬ 
lar to those employed for the cathode particles. The results of 
measurements of this kind show that e/m is very much smaller 
for these positive particles than for the negative corpuscles. This 
may be interpreted either by assuming that the charges the posi¬ 
tive particles carry are much smaller than the charges carried by 
the corpuscles, or that their mass is very much greater. Now, no 
negative charge has ever been found smaller than the charge 
carried by the corpuscle. It seems reasonable to suppose, there¬ 
fore, that this is also the smallest positive charge that can exist. 
Assuming this, the observed values of e/m give values for the 
masses of the positive particles which indicate that they are either 
single atoms of various chemical elements or aggregates of two or 
more atoms. For example, the largest value of e/m found is just 
what would correspond to a single hydrogen atom, carrying 
a single positive charge. With mercury vapor in the discharge 
tube, values oi e/m are found which would correspond to four 
mercury atoms, with a single positive charge. And atoms of 
other chemical elements are detected in the same way. Sir J. J. 
Thomson, who has contributed a large part of our knowledge of 
these positive rays, regards the method of determining e/m for 
these particles as an extremely sensitive method of chemical 
analysis. The presence of minute traces of a gas may be shown— 
a far less proportion than would be required to make its presence 
known by spectroscopic means. 
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The view which these results lead us to take of the atoms of the 
elements, is, then, this. We assume positive electricity distri¬ 
buted throughout a volume, for simplicity a sphere, of atomic 
size. In this sphere of positive electricity there are just enough 
negative corpuscles to neutralize the positive electricity. Such 
an atom may expel one or two negative corpuscles without neces¬ 
sarily changing its character thereby—that is, it still remains 
an atom of the same element, but now positivel 3 ^ charged in 
virtue of having lost some of its negative electricity^ The cor¬ 
puscles may subsequently be picked up again, when the atom 
becomes once more electrically neutral. 

Let me summarize briefly the main points of what I have 
tried to exhibit. In the first place we considered the negative 
corpuscle, showing that its mass might be interpreted as resulting 
from a negative charge in motion, although we were not absolutely 
forced to this conclusion. The universal occurrence in nature of 
these corpuscles was next brought out, and their fundamental 
importance in phenomena connected with light proved; the 
energy-quantum hypothesis was next briefly touched upon, 
showing why it had been introduced. Finally the nature of 
positive electricity was discussed, leading to a provisional view 
of the structure of the atom. 

LECTURE V 

Before beginning on the subject announced for this lecture I 
must, in order to ansv/er questions that have been raised, give a 
little further account of some of the things - dealt with in the 
previous lecture. You will remember that I described a model 
of an atom, consisting of a sphere of positive electricity, with a 
single negative electron moving in a circle inside. The question 
is, why is it that this emits light? We believe now in the electro- 
mapetic theory of light, according to which light consists of a 
periodic electric force and a periodic magnetic force, at right 
angks to each other, propagated by wave motion in a direction 
at right angles to both the electric and magnetic force. A mathe¬ 
matical calculation, which it would take too long to give here, 
shows ^ that for points which are at a great distance from the 
vibrating electron compared to the dimensions of its orbit, this 
is just the state of affairs that we have—magnetic and electric 
forces, perpendicular to each other, propagated outwards in 
waves with the velocity of light. It may puzzle you to under¬ 
stand why it is that the velocity of light enters into the solution 
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of a purely electrical problem like this. It is because we measure 
electric and magnetic forces each in a particular set of units—in 
a problem like the present one, where both electric and magnetic 
forces enter, they must be reduced to the same system of units. 
This requires the introduction of a factor, which experiment 
proves is equal to the known velocity of light in space. Theory 
shows that the electromagnetic eifects are propagated with a 
velocity equal to the ratio of the units in the two systems, and 
this ratio is the velocity of light. 

A convenient way of thinking of these effects is in terms of 
lines of force, which we may imagine are carried by the electron, 
are, in fact, a part of it. Think of these lines of force as so many 
stretched threads, one end of each attached to the electron. 
We must assume that transverse waves travel along these strings 
with the velocity of light. Now suppose that the electron 
moves in a circular orbit. We know that motion in a 
circle may be compounded of two motions in straight lines 
perpendicular to each other. It is only the component at right 
angles to the line of force which is effective in causing its trans¬ 
verse vibrations, and so we may neglect the other component. 
Therefore at any point at a distance from the electron the line 

of force will vibrate back and forth in a 
direction perpendicular to itself when at rest. 
The sketch herewith illustrates roughly the 
spreading out of the transverse electric force 
along one line of force. We therefore have 
a vibrating electric force, which at every 
point is perpendicular to the line joining the electron to the 
point. Accompanying this there is a magnetic force perpen¬ 
dicular both to the line joining the electron to the point 
and to the electric force. This therefore results in a spherical 
wave of electric and magnetic force spreading out from the 
electron. 

Metallic Conduction 

Let us now consider what influence the discovery of the electron 
has had upon our views of the conduction of electricity through 
metals. First of all it may be well briefly to consider our previous 
notions of metallic conduction. It had to be assumed that elec¬ 
tricity was something—a substance or an effect^—that travelled 
freely through conductors. The force driving the electricity was 
called the electromotive force, and the flow of electricity the 
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electric current. Between these two quantities a simple relation, 
Ohm’s law, was found to hold, which we may express by 

i = E 

or, in words, the electric current is equal to the conductivity k, 
times the electromotive force. The conductivity is a specific 
constant for each kind of conductor. Experiment shows, however, 
that the conductivity of a conductor is not constant, but depends 
on its physical state. Thus on heating the conductor, in general, 
the conductivity diminishes; some metals shows the opposite effect, 
and this makes it possible to make alloys whose conductivity 
varies very little with the temperature. In a magnetic field, 
again, the conductivity may increase or decrease, depending on 
the conductor and the direction of the magnetic force with 
respect to the current. Light falling on certain conductors, 
notably selenium, changes very decidedly their conductivity, 
riien, too, there was found to be a very close connection between 
the electric conductivity and the heat conductivity of metals. 
The old view of an electric current offered no explanation of this 
variation of conductivity with the physical state of the conductor . 
It merely had to be accepted as a fact. The best conductors of 
heat were found, in general, also to be the best conductors of 
electricity. There was no explanation of this fact on the older 
view. It is true that Wilhelm Weber towards the beginning of 
the last century offered an hypothesis in regard to the electric 
current in which the current was regarded as the flow in opposite 
directions of positive and negative electric particles, and by mak¬ 
ing additional hypotheses in regard to the nature of these particles 
many of the known phenomena might be accounted for. But as 
long as there was no evidence of the reality of these particles this 
view never received general acceptance, nor was developed to any 
considerable extent. 

We are still far from being able to give a completely satisfac¬ 
tory explanation of the various phenomena with which we are 
concerned, but a considerable amount of progress has been made 
in applying the notion of electrons to metallic conduction, and 
I shall attempt to give some account of this in its simpler aspects. 

The view w’-e have been led to take of an atom is that it is a 
volume of positive electricity containing many negative electrons. 
Now we have good reasons for believing that in a metal, in addi¬ 
tion to the electrons contained in its atoms, there are also many 
electrons not contained in them, but continually moving about 
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among the atoms. We may look upon these electrons, the free 
electrons we shall call them, as pursuing zig-zag paths among the 
metallic atoms, colliding with them—^perhaps entering into them, 
while others are shot out from the atoms. On the average there 
will be a certain number, N, of these free electrons per unit 
volume. These have a perfectly irregular motion, there are just 
as many moving in one direction as another. Now suppose an 
electric force is applied to the conductor. This we know causes 
a current to flow through it. Let -E be the electric force. There 
is now a force e E acting on each electron driving it in a direction 
opposite to the direction of the electric force. Negative electri¬ 
city flowing in one direction is equivalent to positive electricity 
flowing in the opposite direction. We thus get an electric current 
flowing in the direction of the electric force. It is worth while to 
calculate the strength of this electric current on the simplest 
view we can take. Let v be the velocity of the electrons before 
the electric force was applied. The velocity of an electron in a 
direction opposite to that of the electric force is given by 


m 


dH 

If 


= eE 


dx 

dt 


e -r-. 

— Et 
m 


at any time between two collisions of the corpuscle.* But at the 
beginning of the free paths the corpuscles had no average veloc¬ 
ity in this direction; at the ends of their free paths the electrons 
thus have a velocity e/m E T where T is the time the electron 
is free. So the average velocity in this direction is 


1 e_ 

2 m 


TE = V 


In a unit volume of the metal we have N free electrons; each 
carries a charge e, and each moves with this average velocity in 
a direction opposite the electric force. Therefore the electric 

current is equal to all the charges that cross 
section of the conductor in unit time. 
Let the croSvS-section of the conductor have 

_ unit area. Then the number of electrons 

which cross it in unit time will be equal to the 
number that at the beginning were contained in the volume V, i.e., 
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Each has a charge e, so that the current is 


1 

i ^ ^ — THE 
2 m 


We thus get Ohm’s law, the conductivity being 


, 1 

k == -^ — T N 
2 m 


Let us now introduce an hypothesis which we shall attempt to 
justify by its consequences. It is that the electrons move about 
among the atoms of the metal just as the molecules of a gas 
move about, and just as the average kinetic energy of a molecule 
of a gas is proportional to its absolute temperature, 0, 




so the average kinetic energy of an eleetron is proportional to the 
absolute temperature, with the same factor of proportionality, a. 

Then since T = - where L is the average distance the elec¬ 

tron goes between collisions—the free path of the electron—we can 
write 

^ = 1 

2 mv 4 a Q 

Expelinient shows that the conductivity of most pure metals 
varies very nearly inversely as the absolute temperature. This 
is ^what our formula tells us, provided that N L v does not vary 
with the temperature. On our hypothesis, v varies as the square 
root of the temperature, so that we may assume that NL varies 
inversely as the square root of the temperature. We have not 
time to consider the different views that have been held on this 
matter ; the point I wish to emphasize is that the view of metallic 
conduction that has been briefly described, does lead, first of all, to 
Ohm s law, and it does account for a variation of conductivity 
with the temperature. The old idea of the electric current made 
no attempt to give any explanation. 

Let us now find the conductivity for heat of our metal. For this 
purpose we must calculate how much heat goes through any 
unit cross-section in a unit time. Let the temperature decrease 
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as we go from left to right. The number of electrons that cross 
any cross-section in unit time is | Nv. For v is the distance they 
travel in unit time and as they move in all directions one-sixth 

of those in a volume v will get through. 
Each electron has an amount of energy 
^ = ad. For 6 we must take the 

temperature at the last collision. On the 
average, the last collision was at a distance L to the left of A. 
Call the temperature at this place Hence the heat crossing 
A in unit time from left to right is 

^ N V adi 
o 

Similarly the heat crossing A from right to left is 

^ N V a 02 
6 

Hence the net amount of heat that crosses A from left to right is 

(01 - 02) 
or 

1 01 ^ 02 r 

N V a ~—— L 

O ^ -Lj 

81 — 02 is the difference in temperature at two places distant 2 L 

8—8 

from each other; [g therefore the rate of fall of tenipera- 

* A JU 

ture as we go along the bar. Hence the heat conductivity is 

c = iNvaL 

o 

The ratio of the electric to the heat conductivity is 

k 3 

This result is of particular interest because the only quantity in 
it which can vary with the temperature is 0, the temperature it¬ 
self. The ratio of the heat to the electric conductivity should 
then increase proportionately to the absolute temperature. Sup¬ 
pose we put in the known values of the quantities in this equation, 
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We have found that 

5 = 1.6 X 10“"'^ in electromagnetic units. 

Now a is known from the kinetic theory of gases. It is equal 
approximately to 

1.8X10~i^ 

Then at 0 deg., 6 = 273 

4 - = 4.6 X IQio 

Experiment shows that this ratio, for a large number of metals, is 
about 6 ~ 7 X 10^0. In our calculation, it has been assumed 
that both the thermal and electric currents are carried only by 
the negative corpuscles. It is almost certain, however, that the 
thermal conductivity is partly due to the motion of the atoms 
themseh^es inside the metal. This would tend to increase the 
ratio c/k, bringing it nearer to the known value determined by 
experiment. 

This result is as remarkable as those obtained by the applica¬ 
tion of the theory of electrons to optical phenomena that we con¬ 
sidered in the last lecture. , It furnishes very strong confirmation 
of the view that the electron plays an important part in electric 
conduction in metals. 

Thermoelectric Effects 

If a circuit is made of two different metals, and the two junc¬ 
tions are kept at different temperatures, it is known that a current 
will flow around the circuit. Let us see how the cor- 
puscular theory accounts for this effect. We have 
taken the view that the corpuscles move about in a 
metal just as molecules of a gas in an enclosed space. 

And just as the pressure which a gas exerts is a result 
of the impacts of the molecules, so there will be a 
pressure at any point in a metal due to the impacts of 
the corpuscles. To calculate this pressure we need 
only to consider the momentum which the corpuscles 
bring up to a unit area in unit time. On the average 
we can say that one-sixth of all the corpuscles are movino" 
in a given direction. Each has momentum m v . The momentum 

of the corpuscles striking a unit area of the wall in unit time will 
therefore be 

6 
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If we assume that the corpuscles are reflected from the wall with¬ 
out loss of energy, each .carries away an amount of momentum 
m V, but in the opposite direction from that it brought up to the 
wall. Therefore the wall receives in unit time the momentum 


^2 ]\^ 

6 

But this must be the pressure the corpuscles exert. Hence 

p = ^ m N ^ N a d 

If now the number of free corpuscles in unit volume is different 
for different metals, at a junction between two metals there will 
be a difference in the pressure of the corpuscles on the two sides 
and so the corpuscles will move from one metal to the other. To 
make the case definite suppose that Ni is greater than Nz and di 
is greater than dz- Then at the hot junction there will be a diff¬ 
erence in pressure of 

I - N,) a di 

driving the corpuscles from 1 to 2. At the other junction there 
will be a difference in pressure 

I {Ni - N 2 ) a 62 


also driving the corpuscles from 1 to 2. But this is less than the 
former difference in pressure and so there will be a continual 
flow of corpuscles from 1 to 2 at the warm junction and from 2 
to 1 at the cool junction. There will be therefore an electric 
current flowing in the opposite direction. 

The other thermoelectric effects—the Peltier effect, the Thom¬ 



son effect—may be explained qualita¬ 
tively equally well by the corpuscular 
theory. 

Let us now consider some effects 
of magnetism on electric conductivity. 
According to the views of Maxwell, if 
a conductor carrying an electric cur¬ 


rent is placed in a magnetic field, a meGhanical force is exerted 


on tho conductor, but there is no effect on the electric current. 
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It was discovered by Hall that if the conductor were in the 
form of a thin plate, through which a current I was sent in 
the direction indicated, and a niagnetic force applied per¬ 
pendicularly to the plate, then a current was produced in the 
circuit i. With no magnetic force acting, there is no current in 
this circuit. The existence of such a transverse current can easily 
be accounted for on the corpuscular view. Acting on a corpuscle 
there is a force at right angles both to the direction of the 
magnetic field i?, and to the direction of motion. This force de¬ 
flects the corpuscles from the right to left motion so that some of 
them move through the branch circuit, thus producing an elec¬ 
tric cuiTent in the opposite direction. We meet, however, with a 
difficulty here. 

According to what we have just seen, the Hall effect should 
have the same sign for all metals. But as a matter of fact for 
some metals the transverse current has the direction indicated 
by this theory; for other metals the transverse current has the 
opposite direction. This variability could be accounted for if we 
assumed that, in addition to the negative corpuscles, the current 
was also carried, in part, by positive charges; these would result 
in a transverse current opposite in sign to the current carried by 
the negative corpuscles and so, depending upon which effect 
was the greater, the Hall effect would have one sign or the 
opposite. But we have very strong evidence that positive charges 
are always associated with atoms and so we cannot assume them 
to have mobility enough in a metal or other solid to take an 
appreciable part in electric conductivity. We must therefore 
seek another explanation. The explanation is to be found, I 
think, in the structure of a metal. We have assumed far too 
simple a structure for the interior of a metal. In our calcula¬ 
tions we have considered only the free electrons—that is, those 
that are outside of the atoms. It is probable that the corpuscles 
in the atoms play a part in these effects, although we have no 
theory yet which will account quantitatively for experimental 
results. 

A similar difficulty is met when we attempt to account'i6r the 
change in the conductivity of a metal when in a magnetic field. 
If the magnetic force is applied at right angles to the direction in 
which the electric current flows, then as a result of the deflections 
of the paths of the electrons it is easily seen that the conductivity 
of the metal will be decreased. This is the result that is observed, 
except that with the magnetic metals, iron, nickel and cobalt, 
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weak magnetic fields decrease the conductivity; but on increasing 
the magnetic force the effect changes in sign, so that with strong 
fields the conductivity is increased. On this simple view there 
should be no effect on the conductivity when the magnetic force 
is parallel to the current. Experiment shows, however, that, in 
general, there is a decrease in the conductivity in this case. 
Qualitatively, both these departures from our simple theory can 
be explained by assuming that the effect of the magnetic field is 
to produce a rearrangement among the atoms so as to alter the 
free paths of the electrons. That some such effect should exist 
is probable. Recent work in metallography has shown that metals 
have a very complicated structure—^being in fact aggregates of 
crystals. The view we have taken of a metal is undoubtedly far 
too simple and it is much more to be wondered at that this simple 
view should lead to so many striking confirmations than that 
departures from it are observed. 

A number of attempts have been made to exj)lain magnetism 
on the electron hypothesis. At first sight it seems an easy thing 
to do. We generally look upon a magnetized body as an 
assemblage of small magnets which are all made to turn more or 
less in one direction when a magnetic force is applied. Now the 
fundamental theorem in electromagnetism is that an electric 
current flowing in a small closed circuit is equivalent, as far as 
external effects go, to a small magnet, whose axis is perpendicular 
to the plane of the current. As an electron in motion is equivalent 
to an electric current, the electrons circulating in closed orbits 
inside the atoms might be expected to make the atoms themselves 
elementary magnets. This would be just the result necessary 
to account for the magnetism of such substances as iron and also 
the so-called para-magnetic substances—which have similar 
magnetic properties but in a much smaller degree. However, 
when one considers the possible symmetrical distribution of 
electrons in the atoms, it is found that the atoms will not be ele¬ 
mentary magnets. There will still be an effect arising from the 
magnetic field on the motion of the electrons inside the atoms and 
such as to correspond to diamagnetism—^the property exhibited 
by copper and many other substances. The difference between 
paramagnetism and diamagnetism may be shown by taking two 
rods one of iron and one of copper, suspended in a uniform 
magnetic field. The iron tends to set itself so that its length is 
along the direction of the magnetic force, while the copper tends 
to set itself at right angles to the magnetic force. Thus, on this 
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view, the atoms of all substances would be diamagnetic. To 
account, then, for paramagnetism, it is necessary to assume that 
the atoms, owing to a lack of symmetry, are effectively elemen¬ 
tary magnets, as a result of the circulating electrons. The theory 
has been developed along these lines by Langevin, who finds that 
the diamagnetism will be independent of the temperature while 
paramagnetism varies inversely as the temperature; and this 
agrees, in general, with experimental results. YJVt thus have every 
reason to believe that a real explanation of magnetism is to be 
found in the electron theory. 

It will not be out of place .here to say a word regarding the 
essential difference between a conductor of electricity and an 
insulator. In a conductor we have seen that we may assume that, 
in addition to the electrons circulating in the atoms, there are 
also free electrons. A metal atom may be looked upon as one 
from which one or two electrons can escape, and these escaped 
electrons then become free electrons. An atom of an insulator, 
on the other hand, we may regard as one in which the electrons are 

more firmly held, so that in a perfect insulator there will be no free 
electrons. 

At the beginning of these lectures I told you that I was going 
to try to show how’’ far recent discoveries had changed our old 
ideas about the constitution of matter. It may therefore be 
well to give a very brief summary of the most important results. 

In the first place we have learned that the atoms of the various 
chemical elements are complicated structures. One constituent 
which is common to all atoms is the negative electron or 
corpuscle. In addition we have to assume positive charges as 
well as to what their nature is we are still very much in the dark. 
As for the number of corpuscles in the atom, various lines of 
reasoning give results that show that this number must be com¬ 
parable to the atomic weight of the atom. One method of getting 
an estimate of the number of corpuscles in an atom is by calcula¬ 
ting the absorption that a stream of beta particles undergoes when 
traversing a known thickness of matter. This is something that 
can be determined experimentally, and by assuming that the 
absorption of beta particles is the result of collisions with the 
corpuscles in the atoms, an estimate of the number of the latter 
may be obtained. So that we cannot assume the whole mass of 
an atom to be the sum of the masses of the electrons contained in 
it. We are led, therefore, to assume that the mass of the atom is 
concentrated in the positive part of the atom. We may take a 
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provisional view of the atom something like this—a number of 
positive charges with just enough negative corpuscles circulating 
around them to neturalize the electric charge. Atoms built in 
this way will have different degrees of stability. Such an atom 
may lose or gam one or two corpuscles and still remain the same 
kind of an atom. It will then correspond to a very stable element. 
Or an atom may be so unstable that on losing an electron a com¬ 
plete rearrangement takes place, resulting in a wholly different 
atom.. That will correspond to a radioactive atom. This view 
of the atom leads to a natural explanation of chemical combina¬ 
tion. Say that we have two different atoms A and 5. A may 
lose an electron, leaving it positively charged. B m-ay gain the 
electron lost hy A. B is then negatively charged. A and B will 
then be attracted to each other and they may combine to form 
a molecule of two atoms A B. 

in the position where we stand at present lids 
in our ignorance of the nature of positive electricity. Negative 
electricity distributed in corpuscles, we know a great deal about. 
We have seen something of the universal importance of the nega¬ 
tive corpuscle in optical, thermal, and electric phenomena. 

^ We have seen that the mass of the negative corpuscle may be 
interpreted in terms of an electric charge in motion, that its 
mass increases with increasing velocity. So we are led to think 
that perhaps all mass is electrical in its nature. We cannot, 
however, have much confidence in this view until something 
analopus is proved for the unknown positive charge. 

Besides the change in our ideas regarding atomic structure 
which has resulted from the study of radioactivity, there is 
another much more revolutionary trend in modern thought con¬ 
cerning the physical universe. This has to do with the very 
foundation of the science of mechanics. If what has apparently 
been proved for the negative corpuscle, that its mass increases 
with its velocity, holds for all matter, then our familiar laws of 
mechanics, which have been accepted as holding absolutely, 
can be regarded only as approximations. It is only when the 
velocities we consider approach that of light that there will be 
any appreciable departure from the motion given by applying 
Newton’s laws. According to our usual ideas, if a constant force 
acts on a body, a certain definite momentum, the product of the 
mass by the velocity, will result. If the force acts twice as long, 
double the momentum will result. The mass being constant, 
there will be no limit to the velocity that the body may acc^uire. 
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R f +t,- apply the force for a sufficiently long time. 

But this IS not so if the mass increases with the velocity. Doub- 

ing the time the force acts will not double the velocity, since the 
mass also increases. In the case of a corpuscle, when we regard 

^ “ motion, the mass becomes 

! to that of light. If the same be 

held to be true for all matter, if, in other words, all mass is of an 

electromagnetic origin, then the velocity of light is the highest 

velocity we can conceive of. This is a result which is startling 

when wiewed from the standpoint of our usual ideas of mechanics 

of fundamental importance in the whole domain of the physical 

All of this is intimately related to what has come to be known 
as the pnnciple of relativity. If it is assumed that the velocity 
light in space is the highest velocity that can be attained, it 
must be impossible to detect absolute motion of a system by any 

f r S’^PPose, for example, the 

whkh earth, first in the direction in 

IT^ ®®eond, in a direc- 

taon at right angles to the motion of the earth. In the former 

orShr be added to the velocity 

Hvht rTI would be a velocity greater than that of 

fnHr!' hypothesis, is impossible. Hence it would 

the absob t ^ T ®^Pe™nt in a moving system can we detect 

the rnml T be detected is 

the motion of one system relative to another. 

A number of experiments have been made with the obiect of 

mSS tr°‘r thesfi thl 

’‘■’“I”®”*' “ “ <5'®™“ B> the veloo- 

’ ^f'^fhng along and perpendicular to the motion of 

ive rll^r experiments have given nega¬ 
tion af fhl negative results have led to the enuncia- 

motion S relativity, according to which the absolute 

a system cannot be determined by any experiment 
made in that system Tn tViic i i ptjnmenx 

nrln^^.T ^ negation, like two other fundamental physical 
pnncip es~the pnnciple of the conservation of energy md the 

STemetiTal ‘ Conner denies the possibility 

feS heftTr°' M of trans- 
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^ From a certain point of view, the principle of relativity, stated 
in this way, would seem to be a necessary consequence of the 
electromagnetic origin of mass. If all matter can be considered 
to result from the motion of electric charges, it must follow that 
absolute motion cannot be determined. For without motion 

there could be no matter, and without matter there would be no 
possibility of detecting motion. 

However the necessity of introducing the principle of relativity 
with all of the consequences, so opposed to what we have always 
assumed as fundamental truths, that have been held to follow 
from It, cannot be said to be proved. Speculation regarding it 
has proceeded rather farther than experimental results wairant 
The subject is mentioned here only for the purpose of showing 

how deeply into our fundamental conceptions of the physical 
universe the study of radioactivity has led. 

In conclusion, let me repeat what may be taken as the main 
results of the study of radioactive phenomena. First, we are 
forced to believe that the atoms of the elements are dynamical 
systems of varying degrees of stability. In the second place the 
negative corpuscle, or electron, has been shown to be of fukda- 
mentd importance in the whole domain of the physical sciences. 
The difficulties in developing further these views of matter, for 
which a foundation has been laid, center about two large prob- 

o^L ether^^^'^^^ positive electricity, and the old problem 
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PURCHASED POWER IN COAL MINES 


BY H. C. EDDY 


The ideal corporation may be defined as a cooperating aggre¬ 
gation of individuals of specialized ability. 

The practical application of this idea has produced industrial 
companies whose activities frequently become so extensive and 
so diversified as to make it desirable to separate them into com¬ 
ponent parts, each exercising those functions which it is especially 
fitted to perform. Thus we find the huge industrial organiza¬ 
tions of today made up of a number of departments, each 
complete in itself and each virtually a corporation, in the sense of 
the definition given above. 

This division and segregation of corporate activities is practic¬ 
able only in comparatively few instances, as the cost of thoroughly 
competent heads of departments becomes too great a burden 
for the companies of less than extraordinary size to carry. In 
the majority of cases it becomes good business policy to carry 
out this division of effort by depending upon outside agencies, 
whose sole function is to supply, in the most economical way, 
some certain requirement. 

Thus the function of the public utility companies becomes 
that^ of supplying transportation, the facilities for the trans¬ 
mission of intelligence and the distribution of electricity, water 
and gas, each a highly specialized branch of service calling for 
the expenditure of much capital, technical knowledge and broad- 
gage thought, to reach the fullest possible development. 

There is then a sound fundamental basis for the existence of an 
organization whose sole business is to make and sell power in 
both large and small quantities. 
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However sound the abstract theory of the central station as 
a power merchant may be, its continued existence depends upon 
its ability, in practise, to supply power on a basis which shall 
be reasonably profitable to both parties concerned in the trans¬ 
action. 

An analysis of the conditions of use of power in the bituminous 
coal mines in Pennsylvania and Ohio discloses certain general 
facts which are decidedly favorable to the purchase of power, 
when available, as compared with the operation of independent 
plants. 

There are but few mines in these fields that operate more than 
sixteen hours per day, and many that run but a single shift. 
The double shift basis of operation is, however, sufficiently 
common to be considered typical. The load curve of such a 
mine shows that approximately two-thirds of the total kilowatt 
hours per day of twenty-four hours, is used between 7 a. m, and 
4 p. M., the remaining one-third being used between 6:30 p. m. 
and 1 A. M. During the day run the demand is quite variable, 
fluctuating between wide limits for short periods. The widely 
different conditions existing in the individual mines makes it 
practically impossible to give accurate values to the various 
elements of load. In one mine the grades may be in favor of the 
loads to be hauled by the locomotives, while in another case the 
reverse may be true, tipples may be above or below the level of 
the mine opening, fan operation may be required continuously 
at a high rate of air discharge or the reverse. Notwithstanding 
ail these variables, the general characteristics of the total load 

are quite uniform in being removed from the central station 
peak. 

The application of alternating-current motors to mine equip¬ 
ment is not general, practically all mines operated by electric 
power using direct current at either 250 or 550 volts. This 
necessitates the use of either synchronous converters or motor- 
generator sets when power is purchased. When the latter are 
used it is the general practise to specify synchronous motors, 
on account of the somewhat better efficiency to be obtained, as 

compared with induction motors, and also for the improvement 
of power factor. 

The advantages to the central station which justify low prices 
for mine power, may therefore be summed up as follows: 

The considerable amount of power used. 

The '' off-peak ” load. 
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T 7® application of synchronous motors, tending to 
raise the plant power factor, with the attendant advantage! 

n„ h Standpoint of the mine operator the advantages of 

purchased power are more numerous. 

The most important consideration is that of cost. It is obvious 

We! ^’"'!P''^"®^tation of the subject, no comparisons of actual 
figures can be made, but it lies within the province of the writer 

tio7!f7 ! ^ ^^^^tively high cost of opera- 

tion of independent mine power plants. 

The controlling element lies in the load factor, which may be 

e ned as the ratio of average use of the equipment required 
to meet the maximum load conditions. ^ 

d, monthly ratio, 

due to _ the fact that during the month the average number 

of working days ranges from 15 to 20, due to car shortage, market 

conditions and temporary labor difficulties. The annual load 

actor IS even lower, due to the same general conditions, but upon 
a more extended basis. ^ 


The result of this randition is that the investment in power 

plant and equipment is idle for much of the time, and as interest, 

depreciation and taxes are continuous charges, the result is that 

the actual output of the plant carries a very high fixed charge 
per kilowatt hour, ^ 


IS condition does not exist when power is purchased, except 
in so far as it applies to the current transforming apparatus. The 
cost of equipment per kilowatt of capacity being much lower 
than the cost of complete plant equipment, there is a substantial 
saving to be effected in this item of power costs. 

The actual manufacturing cost, exclusive of overhead charges 

under conditions of widely varying load and intermittent use of 

generating equipment, becomes much higher than would be 

ound with exactly the same apparatus working more continu¬ 
ously. 

The individual mine plant is usually located at the least favor¬ 
able point, considered electrically, i. e., at the mouth of the mine. 
As the mine is developed the electrical center of the load recedes 
from the plant location and the losses in the distributing system 
constantly increase. The extent to which it is advisable to in¬ 
crease the investment in copper to minimize voltage losses can 
be determined only by a careful survey of the conditions applying 
to each particular installation. 

Aside from the actual copper loss, the low voltage obtainable 
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at the point of delivery of current brings in its wake a high 
maintenance cost for motors on locomotives and coal cutters, 
chiefly in the form of armature and commutator repairs. These 
troubles are directly traceable to the abnormal volume of current 
required by reason of the less than normal voltage. Aside from 
this actual expense there is the loss of possible output due to 
reduced capacity of motors brought about by the unfavorable 
conditions of current supply. This loss is far greater than the 
actual cost of repairs and its magnitude is often unappreciated 
by mine operators. 

These conditions may be remedied to a great extent, if not 
practically eliminated, where power is purchased, by placing 
converters or motor-generators so that the mine distributing 
system may be fed at several points, thus materially reducing 
line losses, equalizing line voltage, and bringing it up to the 
normal working voltage of the motors in use. As the mine is 
developed and new conditions arise with respect to the distribut¬ 
ing system, the location of the conversion equipment may readily 
be changed. This flexibility is impossible with a complete steam 
plant. 

In any successful concern the growth of its operations is 
ordinarily greater than originally expected. The coal mining 
industry is no exception to this general rule, and operators are 
periodically faced with the proposition of extending and enlarg¬ 
ing individual plants to meet the greater demands for output. 
Usually this problem is solved by adding boilers, engines and 
generators, with a resulting greater investment of capital than 
wotdd be required by the addition of a motor generator set. The 
capital invested in plant equipment in excess of the cost of 
motor generators would earn much more per year, if put into 
strictly mining machinery. 

The operators of mine plants are ordinarily handicapped by 
the character of labor available for power plant operation. In 
some cases roines are so located with regard to living conditions 
that really skillful engineers may be obtained and kept. In more 
instances, however, the conditions of work and locality of the 
mines do not prove attractive to the best men except as a 
temporary expedient. It is more often than not, a case of a more 
or less regular procession of engineers through the cycle of being 
hired, endured and ''fired.” As a natural result the average 
mme plant receives less than an ordinary amount of skilled atten¬ 
tion, when, by reason of the severe conditions under which it 
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operates, it should receive more. Under such circumstances it 
is to be expected that the cost of maintenance and repair will be 
high. Aside from labor conditions the item of boiler repairs and 
replacement is usually excessive on account of the bad water 
conditions that are so commonly found in the coal districts. 

Where power is purchased, the care required byconversion 
apparatus does not call for an expert man in constant attendance. 
The ordinary daily care required may be furnished by the neces¬ 
sary switchboard operator. In some cases this duty can be safely 
assumed by the repair shop men, thus eliminating entirely any 
cost for attendance. 

It is obvious that the employers liability hazard, so far as power 
supply is concerned is greatly reduced when power is purchased 
than when a steam plant is operated. 

The tendency of labor and other costs entering into the pro¬ 
duction of power is upward. This can only Ije met and compen¬ 
sated for in the case of the central station through the use of 
generating equipment of the very highest economy, by the secur¬ 
ing of business of a diversified character of use, enabling the 
operation of the plant under good load conditions each hour of 
the twenty-four, and through quantity production. These 
safeguards against increasing power costs cannot be obtained 
by the individual plant operator except through the protection 
afforded by a long term contract with a substantial and respon¬ 
sible central station organization. 

The advantages gained by the mine operator by the purchase 
of power are direct and may be summed up as follows: 

Reduction of fixed charges on investment. 

Reduction of actual operating costs due to the fact that only 
power used is paid for, without stand-by charges due to inter¬ 
mittent operation, and by reason of the higher efficiency of 
electrical apparatus at any load, as compared with steam generat¬ 
ing equipment of the character available for mine work. 

Material reduction of distribution losses. 

A considerable increase in the output of mining machines and 
locomotives due to maintenance of speed through normal voltage. 

Flexibility of location of motor-generators, enabling them to 
be placed at points giving the best operating results, and to be 
readily and cheaply moved as conditions change. 

Reduction of labor costs for attendance. 

Elimination of high maintenance, repair and replacement 
costs for boilers, piping and engines. 
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Reduction of cost of superintendence, enabling the mine super¬ 
intendent to devote his entire attention to securing output. 
Reduction of liability. 

Insurance against constantly increasing power costs, through 
term contracts at fixed rates. 

Additional coal available for sale. 
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CENTRAL STATION POWER FOR COAL MINES 


BY C. W. BEERS 


Xlic purchasG of central station power by coal operators foi 
use in and about the coal mines, appears paradoxical owing to 
the apparent cheapness of fuel at the mines, yet some companies 
have found it economical to do so, and up to the present time 
these companies do not regret making contracts for the purchase 
of power. One large coal company in the anthracite field has 
closed a contract with a large central station for a long term of 
years, and with considerable advantage to itself. 

To correctly understand the reasons why a large producer of 
anthracite should find it economical to purchase central station 
power, it is necessary to have a clear understanding of the 
ordinary steam production, and the uses to which it is applied 
in and around the various collieries. 

About eight or ten years ago, the writer was discussing with 
the mechanical engineer of a coal company the seemingly large 
amounts of steam used in various collieries, as the cry of the 
colliery people was constantly for more steam, although the 
installation of new steam consuming devices was in no way 

proportional to the constantly increasing amount of steam gen- 
erated. 

The mechanical engineer in reply advised that it was sirnply a 
waste of money to install more boiler capacity, and made the 
remark that the surest and best method of increasing the boiler 
plant ^ capacity was to get busy with the pumps and engines, 
meaning that if the pumps and engines were kept in suitable 
repair, or rejected, and an entire new outfit substituted, that 
the existing boiler plants would be largely in excess of the actual 
steaming capacity required, and would operate with better 
load factors with a consequent reduction in steam expense. 
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A statement of this kind, coming from a liberal minded engineer, 
is the pure unadulterated truth. 

There are old-fashioned pumps in the mines today working on 
24-hour service that vary in age from 40 years down, and as 
long as they are able to push water they apparently fill the bill 
regardless of the fact.that they can digest easily 160 lb. (72.5 
kg.) of steam per water horse power. Pumps on long duty 
service are seldom touched on account of the time necessary to 
make suitable repairs, and when repairs are made the question 
is not '' how economically will the pump operate,’’ but rather 
''how short a time will it take to make repairs.” One can 
imagine in what condition the cylinders, pistons, valves, etc., are 
in, and with tight packing and a poor water end it is not a liard 
problem to guess where the steam goes. 

^ The same is true of engines. There are fine specimens of old 
time workmanship and material in service 8760 hours per yeai*. 
Pans usually must be kept running at any cost, and owing to 
the inability to shut down the engines to make necessary repairs, 
the pistons, rings, and valves become badly worn with the result 
that large quantities of steam are used with a remarkably bad 
distribution. More than one fan engine shows 90 lb. (40.8 kg.) 
of steam per indicated horse power. These statements are 
advanced to show the condition of much of the machinery in 
use today. Colliery operations are usually conducted with the 
idea of getting maximum coal output, and little attention or 
money is spent in keeping the machinery in repair so that it may 
work at maximum economy. 

^ A great source of loss in the present colliery steam plants today 
IS in the boilers themselyes. This is due to the fact that the 
firemen employed are not very intelligent and their wages are 
not particularly high. The result is that while fuel is com¬ 
paratively cheap, little effort is made to use it economically; 
oftentiines the grates are ill-adapted for the kind of fuel used and 
this IS due to the fact that the fuel varies largely in quality from 
time to time. Draft arrangements are not always suitable, with 
the result that much energy goes up the stack. The boiler units are 
usually small in size, working at large overloads, and no arrange¬ 
ments are made to have them operate at their highest efficiency. 
As far as the boiler losses are concerned they are subject to 

TV operating company has made great 

s in this direction by expending intelligent effort on the 
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Long steam lines poorly designed are responsible for much 
waste of steam. Leaks are seldom repaired, and owing to exposed 
locations the pipe covering is usually in bad condition. 

From the above rough sketch of average conditions it is seen 
that large steam consumptions are invited, audit is a conservative 
statement to say that for every effective horse power-hour used 
in and about the coal mines, 25 to 30 lb. (11.3 to 13.6 kg.) of 
fuel are burned under the boilers. 

During the last eight years the average value of the fuel used 
under colliery boilers has increased in value from 35 cents per 
ton to 75 cents per ton and it is still advancing. 

Today, an ordinary boiler plant of 700 to 1000 horse power 
rated capacity has a steam cost of approximately 15 cents per 
1000 lb. (453.5 kg.) of steam generated. This figure drops to 
about 12 cents per 1000 lb. in plants of 2000 to 3000 boiler horse 
power capacity. 

The constantly increasing cost of steam is a condition that 
the operator is beginning to appreciate, and as a result he is 
looking for a cheaper form of power. The large savings intro¬ 
duced by the original small electric haulage plants proved sug¬ 
gestive, and as a result many collieries today are electrically 
operated in whole or in part. 

The correct design of a modem central station plant for colliery 
operations is a rather difficult task, and it requires that the 
future of the mining operations be clearly forecast. This is an 
exceedingly difficult thing to do, and as a result, the tendency is 
to curtail the initial expense as much as possible owing to the 
uncertainty of future developments. Hence the plant is started 
on a more or less limited basis with the idea of expansion. 

This is good practise, and the engineer being eager to show good 
economy installs apparatus that permits of a good load factor 
on the plant, and as a result shows low cost of power at the 
switchboard. As soon as the plant is loaded, additional appara¬ 
tus must be installed. The station then will operate at a reduced 
load factor for some time, although there has been no reduction 
in the steaming expense; hence the cost per kw-hr. delivered to 
the switchboard has naturally increased. 

This method produces a variation in the kilowatt-hour cost 
from time to time and may result in the ultimate installation of 
five or six machines in the plant. Idle time periods and idle 
hours dunhg the working day require that some machines work 
at under-load and this with full steam capacity on the boilers, 
hence the load factor naturally decreases, and as a result the 
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average kilowatt-hour cost is fairly high. This condition must 
be so since the boiler plant does not show a proportionate de¬ 
crease in cost of steam as the load falls off. The continued ac¬ 
quisition of generating capacity along these lines ultimately 
results m a high cost per kilowatt installed. 

The cost per kilowatt installed varies somewhat for each 
particular case and for a mining central station of two 500-kv-a 

totrSirnl°'' ’S'" ""Tl ii^stalled was found 

Toiler mm u T l " for each 

boiler unit (1200 boiler-horse power was divided into three 

OO-horse power units). Stokers were also included. The plant 

operation was based on a 50 per cent load factor. The following 

tahul^T statement of the fixed charges per 
kilowatt installed: s 


Item 


5 per cent int.on station cost.. 


dep. and repairs on machinery. 

” I “ “ “ “ switchboard.. 

“ “ “ “ light arrester. 

10 “ " « « « f/ , ^ 

superheater.. 

10 “ « « « « « s ........ 

coal and ash 

handling devices... 

“ on boilers. 

Boiler repairs (800 h.p. at $2.25 per yr.)' * ' 

50 per cent dep. and repairs on condenser 
(mine water).. 

5 per cent dep. and repairs on steam piping. 

feed water 
heater. 

^ . taxes and insurance on plant cost 

bupermtendence, etc.... 


Total 



Fixed charges 

Installation 

per yr.per kw. 

cost per kw. 

Installed 

110.07 

5.50 

37.70 

3.77 

3.00 

. 15, 

.30 

.03 

4.80 

. 48 

6.00 

.30 

5.00 

.50 

42.00 

2.10 


1.80 

3.20 

1.60 

2.00 

. 10 

1.50 

.15 

110.07 

2.20 


.32 

$19.00 


On a basis of 50 per cent load factor we 
ing operating cost per year per kilowatt: 


would have the follow- 


Fuel at 75 cents per ton.. 

Boiler room attendants. 

Power house “ 

One general electrician one-half time. 

Oil, waste, etc. 

Water....... .. 


7.62 

3.42 

2.00 

0.75 

0.20 

2.12 


$16.11 
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From these figures it will be observed that there is a constant 
fixed charge of $19.00 per kilowatt installed which is a constant 
reg^aess of the load on the plant. On a basis of 50 p” ceni 
oad factor there is a yearly charge estimated at $16.11, 

At this point in the argument it is well to consider these 
values. Under the item of fixed cost the values of depreciation 
and repairs may be considered high. This is not the case It 
must be remembered that the plant is installed as a minina 
p ant to suit mming conditions, and not a main central station 
m some city. The care exercised in preserving efficiency, etc. 
is in proportion to the intelligence of the help employed hence 
the plant may be considered to depreciate rapidly for two reasons • 
First vanations in the proposed life of the plant or additions 
may be required from time to time, with the result that present 
capacities may be hardly operated before the necessary 
dditions are made, thus bringing about a condition of hard 
usage; second, obsolesence of equipment. The first reason 
naturally carries with it large repairs. For these reasons the 
above values are considered fair, and hence the fixed charge 
per kilowatt of $19.00 is considered fair. ® 

The operating cost such as coal, water, labor, etc., are the 
real bones of contention, and at best, their estimate is simply a 
guess, and the nearer the load factor approaches unity the better 
e guess, ft IS at this point, the real crucial point in the kilo- 

TAhe many fail, simply because of the high value 

ot the load factor assumed. 

The investigation of a mine load shows that on account of 
hoisting, locomotive, and other variable power service, the load 
naturally varies largely in a plant of the above rating. The 
vanable load being such as to cause the generators to be tern- 
poranly overloaded many times during the day. Also, for many 
penods during the day they are ran at underloads, and neither 

faA? k"" economy, although the load 

ffictor based on the kilowatt-hours generated may be fairly high. 

e result IS that a large portion of the kilowatt-hours developed 

e on ascending parts of the water rate curves of the prime 

movers, and hence, we approach a condition of good load factor 

on a reduced steam economy. It is such conditions as these 

that cause the ordinary mine central station to differ from the 

regular city central station in which the load varies at uniform 

TcltBS. 

Another condition that tends to destroy the calculated load 
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factor is the idle day periods, and, when pumping must be taken 
care of, the absence of large quantities of water. It is estimated 
that 105 days per year are idle days, and naturally on these 
days the load factor is not nearly so good as on the regular 
working day, and particularly is this true if pumping is 
not required during a part of this time. The fixed charge 
of $19.00 still keeps on working silently and so does a 
large portion of the $16.11 due to operating expenses. The only 
items of this charge that show any real decrease are the coal and 
water. Therefore, we see that while it is possible to estimate the 
average kilowatt cost per year at a total of $35.00 or $0,008 per 
kilo-watt-hour on a basis of 50 per cent load factor, there are 
other things at work that are apt to change this figure consider-, 
ably. 

It wdll be observed in the original estimate of $110.07 per 
kilowatt installed that no reserve or emergency equipment has 
been included. If such had been the case, then the fixed charge 
of $19.00 would have to be considerably increased, with a 
resulting increase in the estimated kilowatt-hour cost. 

A number of calculations on mine power plants up to and 
including 1500 kw. capacity resulted in a close agreement of 
all the figures which may be expressed in concrete form as 
follows: 

Cost per kilowatt installed.SI 10.07 

Fixed charges per kilowatt per year. 19.00 

Operating charges per kilowatt per year...... 16.11 

Net cost per kilowatt-hour at switchboard_ .008 

L5ad factor.. 50% 

A careful study of these statements by the engineer will 

bring to mind the following questions:, “ Why must I be saddled 

witli a fixed charge of $19.00 per lew,” and ** how can I improve 

the load factor within safe station limits and reduce the kilowatt- 
hour cost?'’ 

Some years ago a large central station of 40,000-kw. tdtimate 
capacity, located in a mining region, endeavored to interest 
t e company by which I am employed, in central station power, 
but lack of understanding of mining conditions on the part of 
the central station always interfered. 

• became apparent if the power company could be 

mduced to sell to the mining company at a rate not exceeding 
eight mills per kw-hr. on a 50 per cent load factor basis, that the 
proposition would be a fine solution to the -above perplexing 
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questions, and it was with this idea in view that the mining 

company ultimately took tip the consideration of central station 
power in earnest. 

A close study of colliery conditions, such as the expected load 
factor, periods of high and light loads, peak loads, etc., indicated 
that if a complete understanding of conditions could be made 
clear to the power company a contract advantageous to all 
parties concerned would be considered. 

Later a contract was executed to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, in which the charge per kilowatt-hour was based 
on. load factor only. 

B efore the contract was signed the following points were taken 
up and thoroughly discussed: 

A. On what basis current would be paid for. 

B. Territory to be covered by the contract. 

C. Location of meters for registering the power consumed. 

D. Delivered voltage, power, and point of delivery. 

E. Maximum demand charges. 

F. What apparatus should be considered as connected ’’ 
load and the methods of rating the same? 

G. The included rating of apparatus used intermittently. 

H. The method of determining load factor. 

K. Pole line charges—co-party lines. 

L. Power factor. 

M. Explanation of terms used. 

0. What constitutes a substation. 

The discussion of each of the above topics brought out the 
following arguments for their adoption, and at the same time 
illustrates the items that should be considered in any contract 
between a central station and a mine operator. 

A. Current could be paid for either on the straight maximum 
demand basis plus cost per kilowatt-hour,’^ or on a varying rate 
depending on the load factor. The latter plan was argued and 
adopted, because it is a simpler method of handling all charges. 
It eliminates errors due to wrong reading of graphic meters, 
and hence prevents argument as to the demand. To the ordinary 
mind, it presents the idea df cheaper rates in a clearer manner, 
than rates based on the demand system, as the only point to be 
observed is, that the greater the load factor the less the rate; 
whereas the straight demand-systerh has a tendency to curtail 
consumption due to the fact that the demand power may at 
times be cumulative-, and‘ hence the operator may feel worried 
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as he sees the increase on his demand chart, although his kilo¬ 
watt-hours may not increase. 

B. The contract to be of benefit should be made to cover all 
territory that a private mining plant could ultimately cover in 
order that maximum results in load factor would be obtained. 

C. The preferred location for meters should be on the second¬ 
ary side of transformers. This is not absolutely necessary if the 
central station installed the meters. 

In any event they should always be located in the customers' 
substation. 

D. In this case the power company agreed to deliver direct 
into the customer’s substation, consequently it seemed fair and 
equitable to permit the power company to deliver the power 
and voltage from its nearest available lines. This particular 
power delivery should always be specified by letter for any 
particular substation; experience has proven this to be sat¬ 
isfactory. If the customer was required to build his line into 
his own substation then he should have the privilege of determin¬ 
ing his own voltage in order to suit his delivery requirements. 
This would eliminate the cost of probable transformers on the 
part of the customer in lieu of the investment required by the 
pole line. 

E. Under (A) it was decided to use a sliding rate per kilowatt- 
hour rather than a charge based on maximum demand. On 
what would the maximum demand be based? Certainly not on 
the momentary maximum starting loads of motors, as the start- 
ing peaks of motors would scarcely be noticed on the load 
curve of a station of 40,000 kv-a.; neither could a two- or three- 
minute peak be used on account of the difficulty of properly 
analyzing curves for such a time limit, as errors would naturally 
be introduced by the thickness of the line; neither could a five- 
minute peak be used, because this would tend to eliminate 
hoisting and this would be unfair to the central station, as much 
hoisting is done on a one-, two-, or three-minute basis. 

To settle this question, the central power plant officials visited 
many plants in the mining regions, and found from actual 
observation that the rating of the connected ” load was just 
about twice the average maximum demand that occurs on the 
plant. Experience proved this to be fairly close, hence for the 
term ^^maximum demand” a figure was used that was equal to 
one-half of the total connected ” load, rated in kilowatts. 

F. Since the basis of cost was load factor and since the max- 
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imum demand as outlined, above is used in lieu of station 
capacity it is necessay to correctly define the ‘^connected load.’^ 

This to consist of all direct power consuming devices (no 
transformers, converters, motor-generator sets, etc.) and is 
equal to the sum of the name plate ratings of all motors, or lamps, 
or heating devices, etc. 

Exceptions. D-c. hoist and d-c. locomotives to be rated on 
one hour nominal rated basis. A-c. hoists to be rated on their 
continuous basis, and where transformers are used for lighting 
only, then the full kilowatt rating of the transformers is used. 

G. Suppose reserve equipment should be installed such as 
pumps to give protection in time of floods. This equipment 
would be in service only a few weeks total time per year. It 
was considered equitable to include this apparatus only for 
the month during which it was used. It is reasonable to state 
that in a private mining plant emergency conditions are given 
preference, and therefore other apparatus would not be worked; 
for this reason it was considered that such reserve equipment 
should not be carried from month to month as connected load. 

H. The method of determining load factors was intimated in 
(F) and is as follows: Let the total manufacturers name plate 
rating of apparatus used during the month equal 500 kw. and 
let the total kilowatt-hours used during the month of thirty 
days equal 72,000; then the maximum demand is equal to 500 
divided, by 2, equals 250, and the average demand is equal to 
72,000 divided by 30 days times 24, equals 100; therefore, 100 
divided by 250 equals 40 per cent which is the load factor. 
Reference to the cost curve shows the rate to be approximately 
$.009, therefore the charge for that particular month would be 
72,000 kw-hr. times $.009 equals $648.00. 

K. If the coal company should require the power company to 
build a power line expressly to reach a substation, then it seems 
fair and equitable that the power company should be paid a 
charge on this line that will represent a total investment charge 
on the line. However, if the coal company uses power of a value 
in excess of this investment charge, then no pole line cost shall 
be included in the monthly bill, but if no power is used then the 
full investment charge is to be paid. This service was fixed at 
15 per cent of the pole line cost . 

Exceptions. If the power company should place extra cus¬ 
tomers on this line, then this 15 per cent line charge should be 
pro-rated among the various customers in proportion to their 
respective demands 
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L. At all times it is to the interest of the coal coitipaii}^ to 
have the proper voltage. The installation of considerable 
amounts of induction machinery tends to destroy this feature, 
and may cause trouble to pumps, fans, and hoists, hence to 
protect itself it is good policy on the part of the coal company to 
use power factor correcting devices judiciously. 

M. In order that no errors in calculations in load factors, etc. 
could arise through ignorance, the power company considered 

it advisable to make use of definitions that clearly explain tlie 
following terms: 

Maximum demand. 

Manufacturers name plate rating. 

Load factor. 

Day. 


O. To suitably define the word “ substation ” it was deter¬ 
mined that all operations that could be conveniently grouped 
under one colliery lease should be known as a substation. 

From the above discussion of the elements of a power contract 
r IS seen how essential it is that the central station people should 
be made to thoroughly understand colliery operations and the 
conditions relating to connected loads, and in addition they 

to appreciate the fact that the day load is 

their T increases 

occur ^ loads 

ccur that they are usually of the constant duty kind 

cofld rLuhtt"" others to obtain ■ satisfactory rates 

the part of the rp t dn^ectly to this lack of knowledge on 

^ninfen T ^he failure of the 

people^ properly co-operate with the central station 


we have about lOOri^'bobtcrdrT^"^ 

Inn; +. t • ‘ consisting of fans mimrvc 

boists, locomotives, and heaterq a-nri ^ , pumps, 

to increase this amount inTe r being made 

Plans are mw ^ by about 2500 kw 

Wa eolit boiler plant 

trom a coUiery and operate entirely by central ^ 

Since operating on central cfo+- ^ ^ central station power. 

W presented themselves that make it look Hke f verv 1 1 
facto^ arrangement. They are as follows: ^ 

watt charges in ^t^^rltio^ 0 ^* 1 ^^ estimated kilo- 

g the ratio of about 7^ to 8, and thir:kilowatt 
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charge is based on delivery at our s«hc:tT+- 
at the main power house switchboard a. ! 

2. The company is more ready to consid^Lm””^™^- 

equipment due to the fact that main now^. i its power 

entirely eliminated and do not annen ' 

3. There is always a “ readiness to^slrve 

central station and this is seldom toe of Z ■“ *'*' 

plant. cie or the mining power 

4. There is absolutely no wnrrv h,, a + 

5. In case of holidays etc the 

slightly, which would not be 'thi caseTn th 

by the mining company for in such nln plants operated 

but little. ^ l^bor and fuel decrease 

6. As electric operations incressp Uoc 
the colliery boiler plant with the rJsult th 

a ready market which otherwi.se would V 

boilers, and ultimately this will be no simll ^ under the 

method of reaching isolated banks, anLsdalcdT 

lems. Operations such as small wasW= 

temporary in character, and can h^ T 

without causing the distress that ^'^“^^^eously worked 

operated from a mine central station. ® °“asicued when 

does not total mSe ^t'htn'’l5 ?ntaSir'd^ 
supply add te failaroa wore dirocUy due to iStto 

9. I he effect of efficienev ic -nryf- a- , , ugnining. 

air gaps can be made larger which Jhighly A ^^"^ce 

apparatus as it reduces the danger of brtak dtwn 
In the above discussion thp Of,n, jeah-down. 

mine central station, vs. public service"^^ P^^sented the case of 

It appears to him. Experience has beer as 

the longer the .service is contSu" tt mSc 1" f 

vinocd that the purcha,se of power from m hr 

tions offers adyantages that aho..lfl., ^ service corpora- 

corporations. ‘ «™rlooked by mining 
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Discussion on Purchased Power in Coal Mines’’ (Eddy) 
AND “ Central Station Power for Coal Mines” 
(Beers), Pittsburgh, Pa., April 18 , 1913 . 

K. A. Pauly: We are very fortunate to have secured these 
valuable papers on this very important subject of central station 
versus isolated plants for coal mines. Many of the points brought 
out might readily form the subjects for separate papers. .Such 
papers are especially valuable because they give the views of 
engineers, who, because of their experience, are eminently com¬ 
petent to deal with the subject. I do wish, however, to point 
out and emphasize the agreement between these three engineers 
whose opinions are based on actual and independent experiences, 
representing both sides of the question. While there are doubt¬ 
less large mining companies which can and do maintain highly 
efficient and economical electric generating and distributing 
systems, it appears to me to be a foregone conclusion that in 
general—and this is especially true of all but the larger com¬ 
panies—a public service corporation should be in a position 
to deliver power at a lower cost than it can be produced in an 
isolated plant and that, in addition, the service should be much 
more reliable. 

We have, on the one hand, a mining company whose efforts 
are devoted to the production of coal at a minimum cost, and 
in which cost the item of power plays but a minor part. In 
addition to this the power cost is handicapped by a low load 
factor, resulting in high fixed charges and operating costs, which 
combine to give a high power cost. On the other hand, the 
one object of the public service corporation is that of develop¬ 
ing cheap and reliable power. It maintains a corps of compe¬ 
tent engineers who devote their entire time to the problems in¬ 
cident to the development of cheap and reliable service. They 
have at their command the necessary capital to introduce im¬ 
provements and make extensions, which make for lower power 
cost. ^Assisting them in their efforts, they have the greatest 
diversity of loads to bring up their load factor. To sum it up, 

so to speak, the one is a coal manufacturer and the other a inanu- 
factxirer of power. 

There is but one detail to which I wish to refer in connection 
with these papers, and that is the question of steam and fuel 
consumption brought out in Mr. Beers’ paper. The contention 
made by the advocates of the isolated plant, as has been pointed 
out, is that the price of coal is low. Fuel is but one of the items 
entering into the cost of power, and the low priced fuel is not 
necesprily the most economical to use. These inferior grades 
are high in ash content, require more labor in the boiler plant 
and cause a considerably higher cost for maintaining the boilers 
which may nearly, if not quite, offset the low cost per ton for 
iuel. I am especially interested in Mr. Beers’ statements with 
regard to the steam and coal consumption of the present, in 
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advocatefjf t£°appiicatiSi SllScTtv 5°''^ 
have always contended that the actual J lining operations 
far in excess of the figures oiven Iw "^"sumptions are 

but never before have we had%n i 4 .^^ steam competitors, 
ment of the facts as is given in Mr positive a state- 

this inefficiency is due to wear vffih Much of 

the_ almost constant efficiency wiffi th5 ^ 
vanes but slightly with len.4 of tW electnc _ motor, which 
peat dpi of the high fuel consumnt- •“ ^^ain, a 

to the low load factor, under whffih tit-directly 
are operating. _ I am familiar wTth a Plants 

mine hoist which gave approximatehr ^ large 

steam per shaft horse-power-hour as -Hifl ®piify-five pounds of 
pid showed that the fuel con4^pi^a engine, 

he hoist was approximately 50 per cen^^^f period of 

hoisting. ^ ^ P®^ cent of that required for 

George H. Morse: Adr i, 

plant of the mine is by natural cnnoo^ mmarked that the power 
Ici^t advantageous pd.’t Sat "““'“rily locaM ft the 

Those are natural causes of disadvaoi-Ta^ mouth of the mine. 

a fan plant in Eastern Ohiosuffc “stalled 

which came through artificial causef^ sulfped from difficulties 
passed m Ohio limiting the voltave tn recent law 

Two hundred and fifty volts mav do for m the mines. 

s^4°S"u?'r?fo’ -are of suffidntTenXt“S ‘"'f 

morni PO'^er is to be tfansm^SV 

moutii of the mine to t.he interior of from the 

one mine at Wheeling in which thev ^ “ ““d , . 

220 volts. The mine hi goto S 

the_ pxt step was to introdLe a bollf ^nd 

was low and the motors heated and nr. the voltage 

cient, and at the mouth of the mhfo ti '^®oster is not suffi- 
hrge cables, of 600,000 cir. mils w3w are perhaps a dozen 

These conditions notwithstanding the copper. 

IS this, _that the position taken bv th^W Ji emphasize 

permitting even 250 volts to be used in Ohio, in 

Thigh. 4; tf 

S'S'urlV" ■“ tSl »i’°SabS°vr‘‘ 

afd? ir,“7 ™ 

Vd.'SuW "V n.uch“eS“ 

vantages of “ importing Towl^^the ad- 

chaptcr to “ exploded ” thlor7es ^ oi r another 

naturally suppose that coal as" it watj one would 

earth could be most ionomiJaHv the 

spot for use on the premises bI • “to power on the 
proven to fall far short of “alil^^fngT 
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militating conditions which have been discussed. The ideas 

® conflict with the present develop¬ 

ments, as IS evident in referring to the saying originated bv an 

Enghsh writer by the name of Fuller, in 1661, “ToTarrv coSs 
SiS w?ru?eLf ^ coal district Gr:a?BTitSnt 

This concendon k iTn ^4 a preposterous situation, 

power cmmSnkc a r ^°'?Ser valid suice we see on every hand 

to The verPSt of equivalent of the coal 

exceed SoTiilpc TP distances that already greatly 

pS for wo T; evolution c^ously does not stop at this 

direction has been very marked, 
in rather limited time, I have personally observed'^over 260 

power^™ nd this^I^kn^ become users of central station 

aSr[he ranidb vllf^.^^^ of the whole, 

seems tT bt^tSS r ^dded to the lists 

be mostly a factor of time in whieli the power comDanies 

catioS^^TlT®^ service to the scattered lo¬ 

cations. The coal mine operator through his lengthv exneripnr-P 

verfcfp"bt1X"of"^^^^^^^ of co'kl intuS?eg^ 

cct ody ware considered tth”re£1^e 

y the coal mines would have been impeded, but the practical 

S P«vaaed. I nSStSSeel 

, • , r ^ o indicate that we must go cautiously into the 
subject of general cost of power. To do it justicrwd vSl have 

to MiOTSite * mTf? h '’T® 

o appreciate, and to broadly compare rates, prices or cn< 5 t 
improTer^ In The °f conditions would be entirely 

iS rikonini IhWb be a 

the totT e™i J thejarious elements that go to make up 

in^^it on7T%o Z of these conditions no two 

comparSle! ^'^''^tions in any two districts are directly 

The Pittsburgh district has evidently been the pioneer in thi 9 
ountry in applying central station power to the coal mine on a 

Su“edly t' to ™ Sle 

inthktSS, ^ if+?p important development wrought 

in this region. But the economy of production has in the Tnean 

toe advanced to such a degree that the toTmgeTosts T^Sr' 

ewn h thTrweTTtn®^ lower than in other localities 

even it they _weie to pay higher prices in some cases However 

itTfSwedTbat'ft'Sill his^oundingsbalanced’ 

^ mat It will be found that the Pittsburgh district 

enjoys very exce.lent rates which correspondingly £ at the 
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Sri‘sSSl“' either obtain or 

equipment as^rafaST/S'^the 1 °electrical 

station supply. I can^n^ SL too Sronrfo «“>' ,“>= ““‘'“I 

the best talent in planninp- ° '^“pJoyment of 

Central stations invariably prefer “®^,^^lation. 

application of electrical eauiiW^ihr t-c in which the 

where the apparatus and 

amount of f 

They desire that the service be entirSfr c ? 

respect even if it results in o o.-noiT - ^ satisfactory m every 

of .the good work that IlS bS^cSriSfTl *° ."’“S' ®°™ 
vision of our professional electoVii ®aper- 

nently reflected in the success and ecn!f 1 .'^®®° promi- 

wMch they have stood responsible.^ economy of the mines for 

paper I f^Wn" points enumerated in Mr Beers’ 

operator is reimbursed for interruntiW + coal 

by the power company'. options to his service, incurred 

figures in which he apparently^shows^tharn^^*^°^ to Mr. Beers’ 
for 8 mills. This ma^ true be produced 

»K‘tSir? S“* r S;:? Pil 11 »yp 

mc^'t "of tKXg cSr?'^: “ ;“aS 

coal the price whiclf they cm got w tkarge for their 

be, at least $1. If you do - ^b'ch would 

factor, and changing the coal von ®^ban^ng the load 

200 or 300 h.p., ie?a cost h ’ ^ 100^ 

kw-hr. Recently in Boston I ran acro?s^an’^^°°‘^ ^ P®^ 

to install small plants MiiifranrS^^^^ 

mine on the subject of power costs were entirelv rlifFn + 
started out by saving that hp tVi/Mirr-m ? ®^tuely different. He 

that at a coal miL, power coMd bf b^i.T^ 

^beaper than it could be manufactured°”^and^h'^^\^^ 
asked what our rates were I told btm ^ 1^®^ be 

sideration the rate woM^be somtt ar^ 
kw-hr He thought that that wasTiTow and that Z 

pany that was willing to make a contract to supply n^wer for' 

should be required to give a bond to the comoanv 

company mil^t ^^ar that the pSwer 

5^P minute. Then afterward he 

K, c ^nd started to figure -what he could mah-p 

^ ct ZTkJ'hr brfore he got through he had ff Iw^fe 

4ouf 200 h D ’ charges for a little plant of 

His figures w£e on tbfh ?? basis. 

he could and was producing power in a number ofplStsM New 
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England on 1.5 lb. of coal per h.p-hr. I afterwards came to 
the conclusion that one of the ways in which he was fooling him¬ 
self and^ his customersj was this. IXe would take an engine 
installation, of say, 300 h.p., and take the total cost of operating 
the engine for 10 hours a day throughout the month, and then 
assume that the engine was carrying full load during the entire 
period. Such a basis is easily exploded by taking indicator 
diagrams on the engine, and those who are familar with selling 
power on a kw-hr. basis know that the load factor on almost 

generally nearer 20, 30 or 40 percent 

Practically everything has been said on 

can be said, and I have nothing 
to add, but for the sake of argument I want to call attention to 

one to^t°ak?id^^ ^ ^ ^ some 

one to take sides against the. central station to open a debate 

Wng the popularity of the central station in connection iSth 
coal mining operations. 

Mr. Beers in his paper brought out the fact that much steam 

un anyway. So, I ask, has he charged 

up m the fixed charges the expenses of that part of the steam nlant 

used purely and distinctly and entirely for the electrical s'ide 

genirX Sir seZ'^ "‘““P”’™' « *» used 

8 him* 2f that power generated today at 

e+ h- ^ satisfactory. I should like to know what 
central station company will sell power at 8 mills T she M 

Ts Z. ? Z*"® >t«k”Tc„ArS"S 

vSeS I cah ie let me know 

basis, as I shotdd Ife to^?o^t ird!!'*' P’Fehase of power on that 

you begin to Wain St^aiento^^^^^^ "tf 

they are more fpt t^eWe ab^t ? - Pe^er, 

mills or 8.5 millj To pSise ?ower at 

tmusnal. p^renase power at 8 mills is certainly 

thelSsfS Tthe pok ^ “ '*=■■ «" 

of his power? “■ ^ '>>»» mto the cost 

Then, his definition of the subc:fa+ir%w, ic *.i 
one. He speaks of the substatinn u rather a complex 

point in one coUiery, for instance at prearranged 

Mr. Eddy speaks of thradvaA+aV ® while 

becauseof the ability to move the ^mntb°^ the central station 

point to another, and throrobS?lit^?S k 

motor-generator sets and ofmlacinp-tW^i+^^^^ ® ‘implicate 

whether the attendants upon thi * several points. I ask 

sjmehronous converter woSld 

the coal company? Neither speaker seini” 

this expense. peaKer seems to have considered 
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Now, another point that has been suggested as favoring the 
use of central station power is changing the feeding point. 
Would not that also be possible in using a local power plant, 
and would not that also entail additional cost? 

The making of a long term contract may be beneficial to the 
coal company, but it may be detrimental to the coal company, 
under certain conditions, because of the fact that the long term 
contract is binding upon either company. If, in any way, the 
coal company should find it to its advantage to make some change 
in its equipment, it is bound down by a long term concract. 
The time may come when the erection of its own central station 
may be justified by the extension of its property. 

I believe that those are about the only points I noticed es¬ 
pecially that might be brought up for argument. 

Various companies that are incorporated under 
the title American Gas & Electric Company are entirely 
willing to sell power under certain conditions at 8 mills, or even 
slightly tinder 8 mills. The cost of producing that power 
is easily all of that, or perhaps more, and it might be a pertinent 
question to ask how we can make money by selling power at 
less than it costs to produce. The answer to that is very simple, 
it is composed of two words: Diversity factor. 

You have an output in a certain given plant of a certain number 
of kw-hr. per month or per year, which costs to produce at the 
switchboard a certain amount, suppose we say it costs 8 mills to 
produce it. That, under ordinary conditions of load, means a 
comparatively low plant load factor for twenty-four hours, 
and it is the twenty-four hours’ expense that is the most impor¬ 
tant. The result is that if we^ can find a customer who will 
use our facilities and our capacity and our investment, during 
those hours in the twenty-four when the majority of our custom¬ 
ers do not use these things, we can afford very well to sell that: 
power during those hours at about the cost of production, and 
make a pvo'&tj because it will reduce our total cost per kw-hr. 
for all that we turn out. 

There was one other point that the gentleman brought out, and 
that was the matter of the change of location of motor-generate 
sets. He suggested that that might be equally feasible m the 
case of an individual mine power plant. It is, provided the 
individual mine power plant has the necessary equipment to trans¬ 
mit current for considerable distances with slight loss; in other 
words if the plant is equipped with'ialternating-current generators 
and can deliver current at anywhere from 2300 volts upwaras, 
they can install motor-generator sets, with synchronous cwvert- 
ers, and move them about with the same facility as though they 
were purchasing power, but the^ fact remains that ^here arennly 
one or two coal mining companies that do busines on that basis. 
They are very large, and they have that sort _ of equipment. 
The average coal mine, however, has one or twcr lw-^ 
tors, 220 or 600 volts. Occasionally you will find a mine that 
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h.3-s 8, gcncrEtor of 300 lew. ca,ps,city in one size, or sometliing 
of that kind, but in this section of the country, with the bitum¬ 
inous mines, at least, they run to small units as a rule. 

The result is that if they were to sacrifice the present eouip- 
ment and replace it with the proper amount of alternatinp'-current 
apparatus, and then were to go further and buy the Lc^slry 
conversion equipment, their plant cost would continue to go 
up, and their fixed charges would be correspondingly higher, 
and their cost per kw. hr. would be increased, so that, even under 
those circumstances, it would be cheaper for them to limit their 
investment to the conversion apparatus only, and then place 
it where it will do the most good. 

^ George R. Wood: I think Mr. Eddy underrates the average 
size and number of central station mining plants. There are 

"1 nr 1 1 * j 1 *1 c. mining plants with substations, 

and I believe the average d-c. plant is 300 kw. or over. 

There is one additional advantage in purchased power com¬ 
pared with your own d-c. plant. In the latter case, as the mine 
advances and requirements increase, an addition to generating 
capacity means an investment of $80 to $100 per kw. With 
purchased power, only an additional substation is required 
with investment of $15 to $20 per kw. ’ 

C. W. Beers: In regard to the power company pajdng the 
coal company for delays, I want to say that there is a penalty 
clause in our contract with the power company from which we 
purchase power, and under which they are responsible for delays. 

They agree to pay our company a certain sum of money, to 
be reached by agreement, for any delays that occur which are 
serious enough to interrupt the operations of the Tnininp - com¬ 
pany. We also have in that contract a clause which gives the 
power company the right to ask us for delays or interruptions, 
without charge. For instance, they may want to do something 
to their generator plant, and we could afford to shut down, say, 
from some period on Sunday until some later period on Sunday 
evening, or from Saturday evening until Sunday morning, or 
sornething of that kind, so that we are advised in advance to 
make these arrangements; but for unexpected delays in our op¬ 
erations, resulting from the power company failing to give us 
power, and which result in damage to us, the power company 
will pay us a certain sum of money. 

In regard to the question of bringing up the case of cost of 
steam_in electrically operated,plants, we have no steam at those 
colhenes that we propose to operate electrically. We may bring 
up the question of heating at these particular plants, but we 

to the point yet where we are really running 
any boiler plant for heating purposes at all. So far we have 
confined ourselves to a small test, that we are now conducting 
in regard to heating by stoves or heating by electric power. 
We have not come to any particular conclusion on that point' 
but at one big colliery, that we are proposing to operate entirely 
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XUOC 

by electricity, we will probably duri-no- i-u 11 . 

? small boiler plant. ^ winter months 

With reference to the ^ ^ 

sells power for 8 mills, in the Lse S’the 

mirier k“’ bills IwTfoTas 5^ 

we have^included 

not included any pole line costs so far becaiKjp^^ have 

a line in we propose to load that line uo’ w« get 

;^e minimum charge. We think StV to keep above 

.Where we do not use po^er, wlay tt Privilege to da 

not propose to have a line go in and not,If u do 

use every line and to load it up. ^ expect to 
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SAFEGUARDING THE USE OF ELECTRICITY IN MINES 


BY H. H. CLARK 


In connection with the use of eleetnVi'+ir • • • 

there ere three possible dansers-ioeS ? " 

The electdcal accidents that occur mot i ‘f 

The conditions under eround a requently are shocks, 

occurrence of such^ILiSa 

thal s ”r “> otcu^Xnr “ecS; 

Shocks than the intimate association of bare condi,ft+.hJ vi? 
many more or less untrained men standi 

or upon track rails, in limited spaces that all. 

poorly lighted. ^ ^ dusty and 

Sources op Electric Shocks 
Trolley wires in mines present thp mocj+ f 'tr i 
electric shocks. Trolley wires are ner>A sources of 

that extend for long distlnces throueho^rr"^^ conductors 

inttaUed less tl>an a man’s height aboieT'laS’rirrf" 

used as part of the return circuit and +io r 

in this manner in places where rnen muslwlk ° 

trips (trains) of cars, as for instance at ■ + 1 making up 

are brought by electric icaiomori“rio hX T”' 

system. ^ haulage 

® shock is the acciden 

locomotive loses its ground by reason of oversanding 
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or for any other cause. Under such circumstances a very 
severe shock can be obtained between the locomotive frame and 
the ground. 

Fires Caused by Electricity 
The danger from fires caused by electricity arises principally 
from defective installation and careless up-keep, or from injuries 
to equipment resulting from falls of roof or similar causes. A 
short circuit or ground that does not blow the circuit breaker 
or the fuses may produce heat enough to start a fire by leaking 
across coal or timbering. The blowing of an open fuselnay be 
accompanied by sufficient heat to ignite combustible material 
that is close to the fuse. The presence of inflammable material 
around electric motors or starting rheostats may prove to be a 
source of trouble. Incandescent lamps produce heat enough to 
ignite combustible material if the dissipation of heat from the 
bulbs of such lamps is allowed to become restricted. 

Explosions Caused by Electricity 

Explosions may be caused by the ingition of explosives, 
mine gas or coal dust. Accidents due to the ignition of explosives 
by electricity may be divided into two classes those that occur 
while handling and transporting explosives near electric circuits 
and those that are incident to the detonation of explosives by 

electrical means. 

As to accidents of the first class (with a single exception men¬ 
tioned hereafter) electricity is no more of a menace than any 
other source of flame or heat, but it is just as great a menace 
and should be treated accordingly. As much care should be used 
in handling explosives in the vicinity of electrical apparatus as 
* though the flashes and sparks that it is capable of giving were 
constantly in evidence. 

Any source of heat may attack an explosive from the out¬ 
side, but electricity may, under certain conditions, do more than 
that. An explosive that is a conductor of electricity may come 
in contact with an electric circuit in such a way that current 
may be passed through the explosive itself, and although no 
spark may occur outside the package containing the explosive 
ignition may take place on the inside. The possibility of such 
an occurrence may seerh to be extremely remote, but accidents 
have been reported for which no other cause could be assigned, 
and in which the existence of the above conditions was quite 

probable. 
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Since the drawbars of mine cars are electrically connected 
throughout the length of the trip it follows that whenever the 
locomotive loses its ground all the drawbars are raised to the 
potential of the trolley wire, unless some of the drawbars are in 
contact with the car axles or some of their connections. If the 
drawbars of a car loaded with metallic packages of explosives 
were raised to the trolley wire potential it can be easily imagined 
that the bolts of the car axles could become connected to the 
drawbar in such a way that the current would flow through the 
packages and possibly through the explosive itself. 

The accidents that occur in connection with electrical shot 
firing are largely due to the accidental discharge of detonators in 
the vicinity of explosives, or to the premature ignition of shots 
after the holes are charged. 

With regard to the accidental discharge of detonators in 
the vicinity of explosives; it is a cardinal principle of safety that 
detonators should be kept separate from explosives, and that 
batteries and other sources of electric energy should be kept 
separate from detonators. 

With regard to the premature ignition of shots; it is not 
the best practise to shoot electrically under conditions that re¬ 
quire one side of the detonating circuit to be connected to the 
earth, because wherever grounded systems of distribution are 
used, unexpected differences of potential exist in the.earth in the 
vicinity of such circuits. If, therefore, one side of the detonator 
be purposely grounded, an accidental ground on the other side 
of the detonator may connect it across a potential sufficient to 
cause ignition. Premature ignitions have been reported which 
seemingly have been caused by the conditions just described. 

Electric sparks will ignite mine gas and air mixtures that 
contain between 5.5 and 12.5 per cent of gas (methane). Be¬ 
tween these limits (which are rather widely separated) a com¬ 
paratively small spark is sufficient to ignite the gaseous mixture. 
For all practical purposes it is safest to assume that all sparks 
that occur around such electrical apparatus and circuits, as are 
used for power and lighting in a mine, are capable of igniting gas. 

The study of the ignition of coal dust by electric arcs and 
electric flashes has been undertaken and carried on to some ex¬ 
tent by European investigators. The results of their experiments 
indicate that electric flashes can ignite coal dust suspended in 
the atmosphere. The Bureau of Mines is now at work upon a 
similar investigation, which has not, however, progressed far 
enough to permit of the publication of results. 
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Conditions Surrounding Electrical Installations 

IN Mines 

Underground electrical installations are surrounded by 
many more trouble-causing factors than are met with above 
ground. Falls of roof sufficient to wreck trolley lines and feeder 
systems are of frequent occurrence. Dampness, dust and acid 
water in sufficient quantities to be detrimental to insulation are 
not uncommon. Some or all of these conditions must usually 
be considered in selecting mine electrical equipment. Apparatus 
that might operate satisfactorily in the absence of these elements 
will fail when they are present. The space available for install¬ 
ing and operating underground electrical equipment is usually 
limited, thus increasing the chances for accidental contact with 
the live parts of the electrical system. Another factor that will 
appeal especially to those not accustomed to underground work 
is the lack of light. Not only has this condition a direct bearing 
upon the accidental contact with the electrical apparatus, but 
it also has an undesirable indirect influence, because of the diffi¬ 
culties that it places in the way of property installing and in¬ 
specting equipment. 

As compared with electrical installations above ground, 
those underground are temporary in character. Circuits and 
machines are put in place with the certain knowledge that sooner 
or later they must be removed and installed elsewhere. There 
is also a good deal of portable apparatus used, such as portable 
pumps, coal-cutting machines and drills. It is, therefore clear 
that the economical investment in installation is limited to a far 
greater extent than it would be upon the surface where equipment 
is usually permanently installed. This condition increases the 
natural difficulties of maintaining underground electrical equip¬ 
ment in a condition that is absolutely safe, but it has often occur¬ 
red to the writer that one of the factors that has been most in¬ 
fluential in delaying improvement in underground electrical 
conditions is the fact that the electrical dangers contribute only 
a small percentage to the annual death rate in mines. As an 
illustration, statistics show that less than 3 per cent of the men 
killed in and about the coal mines of the United States during the 
first eight months of the year 1912 met their death as the result 
of electrical causes. It is not that the number of men annually 
killed in mines by electricity is not undesirably great, but that 
the number of men killed underground by other causes is so 
much greater that it quite overshadows the electrical death 
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roll. If the thirty-seven men who were killed by electricity in 
^^d 3^bou.t the coni mines of the United' Stntes during the first 
®^^ht nionttis of 1912 hnd been the only ones killed in connection 
with the mining industry, effective measures to improve the 
electrical conditions underground would no douht have been 
taken immediately. 

Prevention of Accidents Caused by Electricity 

The problem of safeguarding electric mine ecjuipment is 
not a simple one, and at first glance involves so many considera¬ 
tions as to appear hopelessly confusing, A logical first step in 
improvement of underground conditions would be to remove or 
to counteract as many unfavorable conditions as may be thus dis¬ 
posed of. As previously stated, scanty light, limited space, and 
the presence of dust and dampness are underground conditions 
that are favorable to the occurrence of electrical accidents. The 
influence of the first of these maybe eliminated by providing lights 
at particularly dangerous places, such as partings and cross-overs. 
If electric wires are a source of danger at such places they can also 
be made a source of light to reduce that danger. Although it 
may be impracticable to eliminate entirely the effect of limited 
space, this condition may be counteracted by the erection of 
guards about apparatus. Dust and dampness are elements that 
can hardly be separated from the operation of a mine; in fact 
the presence of dampness is often desirable to offset the effect 
of dust. It is possible, however, to provide apparatus so de¬ 
signed and installed as to resist the action of dust and dampness 
and the more generous the factor of safety included in such design 
and installation the greater will be its resistance to undesirable 
influences. 

The problem of safeguarding may be divested of some of 
its vagueness and put in concrete form by considering that if 
the electric current can be kept where it belongs—in the con¬ 
ductors designed to carry it—it can not give shocks, set fires, 
or ignite gas, dust or explosives. Electricity becomes actively 
dangerous ordy when it breaks away from its proper channels 
in stray’Currents or as sparks and arcs. So far, as stray currents 
are concerned, the confinement of electricity in its proper place 
is primarily a question of insulation, a term that includes the 
covering of conductors, tfie insulators upon which they are sup¬ 
ported, and the insulating material used in motors and accessory 
equipment. 
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It is sometimes argued that the insulating coverings of 
conductors deteriorate so rapidly that they provide an added 
element of danger, because they give a false impression of safety. 
This argument can not be regarded as universally applicable be¬ 
cause its truth depends upon the kind of insulation used and the 
conditions of service. If bare conductors are used, they should 
be well installed and to some extent at least guarded, in order 
to confine the current. With the possible exception of high 
voltage cables, all conductors, bare or insulated, should be sup¬ 
ported upon insulators that are mechanically strong as well as 
electrically efficient. If bare conductors are used, confinement 
of the current depends entirely upon the insulators. Moreover, 
dampness and dust can come into direct contact with the wire, a 
condition not consistent with the highest factor of safety. 

In order to insure a high factor of safety in the insulation 
of motors and other electrical machines, they must be carefully 
selected with a view to the service that they are to perform. 
They must then be protected from moisture and dust, unless 
such protection is inherent in their design. Care in this respect 
will be rewarded not only by increased safety, but also by de¬ 
creased cost of up-keep. 

It must be admitted that the electric current can not be 
kept where it belongs in the sense of eliminating entirely such 
sparks and arcs as occur at fuses, circuit breakers, air-break 
switches, starting rheostats, and the commutators of direct- 
current machines. In this connection the factor of safty must 
be applied by arranging to confine the outbursts of current to a 
limited area unoccupied by anything that may be affected by 
heat or fire. 

Assuming that in the installation and insulation of electri¬ 
cal equipment care has been exercised to insure the proper con¬ 
finement of the current, the factor of safety may be increased 
by grounding the dead metallic parts of apparatus, by providing 
means for insulating .the bodies of those who work upon sticdi 
apparatus, and by barring from the vicinity of the current such 
elements as are explosive or combustible. 

It is as important to maintain a high factor of safety as to 
obtain it in the first place and such maintenance calls lor care¬ 
ful and frequent inspection by the mine electrician, whose re¬ 
sponsibility can scarcely be overrated. The supervision of the 
electrical equipment of a mine is a task that requires unusual 
ability, sound judgment, and experience of a peculiar sort. To 
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select suitable apparatus, to install it properly, and to maintain 
it free from interruption of service at a minimum cost demands 
ability. The requirements of safety add a further load of re¬ 
sponsibility. It seems to the writer that the electrician holds 
the key to the problem of safeguarding the use of electricity 
in mining work. The electrician is the man that deals with 
the problem at the closest range and in the position of greatest 
advantage to observe dangers, to correct improper conditions, 
and to maintain a suitable factor of safety. The power to truly 
and effectively safeguard the use of electricity in mines rests 
more with him than with any other one man. 

By the way of summary there are offered the following 
suggestions for reducing the number of accidents due to the use 
of electricity in mines: 

1. Remove contributory causes. 

2. Remove from the vicinity of electrical apparatus all 
elements susceptible to its influence (gas, dust, explosives, 
combustible material, etc.). 

3. Keep the electric current where it belongs, 

4. If, under certain circumstances, the current cannot be 
entirely confined, at least limit the area of its activity by 
using protective devices. 

5. Insure a high factor of safety by (a) selecting material 
and apparatus with care, (b) installing equipment in a strictly 
first class manner, (c) inspecting equipment frequently and 
thoroughly, (d) maintaining it in good condition at all times. 

Electrical Equipment that Promotes Safety 

In the foregoing, electricity has been discussed as a menace 
to life and property. There are, however, some ways in which 
it seefns possible for electricity to decrease the risks now attend¬ 
ant upon mining work. There is one piece of electrical equip¬ 
ment that may almost be considered as a safety device and there 
are three others that by substitution for more dangerous equip¬ 
ment and methods promote the safety of underground workers. 

First may be mentioned the telephone, which is of use in 
spreading the news of trouble, in calling aid to the injured, and 
in assisting in mine rescue work after disasters. Next may be 
mentioned portable electric lamps for use of miners. The de¬ 
velopment of such lamps is just beginning in the United States. 
At the date of this writing no device has been fully developed 
and standardized for insuring absolute freedom from gas ignition 
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by lamps of this sort. There can be no doubt, however, that 
in the near future some such device will be developed and then 
the electric lamp becomes safer than the locked safety lamp, 
although it has not the latter’s ability to detect the presence of 
explosive gas. The statement that the electric lamp may be 
made safer than the safety lamp is based upon the fact that the 
parts of a safety lamp may beimproperly arranged and ignition of 
gas occur as the result. The records show that this has hap¬ 
pened on more than one occasion. 

The greatest benefits to be derived from the electric lamp 
as a safety device will be had in those mines where the electric 
lamp supplants the open flame lamp and thereby eliminates a 
real fire hazard. 

Next may be mentioned the firing of shots by electrical 
means. There can be no doubt that the firing of shots by 
properly designed and operated electrical shot firing devices and 
equipment, is safer than firing shots by fuses or other devices 
that ignite explosives by means of sparks or flames. 

Finally, it may be suggested that electricity may partially 
do away with its own greatest danger by substituting storage 
battery locomotives for gathering locomotives operated from 
trolley wires. Although main line haulage by storage battery 
locomotives can hardly be advocated at present, the gathering 
of coal by storage battery locomotives seems, in many instances, 
to be a feasible proposition. The use of storage battery loco¬ 
motives would entirely do away with the trolley wire from a 
large part of the mine entries that are now provided with this 
dangerous equipment. In addition to the greater degree of 
safety assured, storage battery locomotives would be more flex¬ 
ible to operate than are cable reel locomotives. The load fac- 
tor on the generating station would be materially improved 
satisfactory voltage regulation of the distributing system could 

• 4. • • 1 n copper, and the expense of installing and 

maintaining trolley wire and rail bonding would be eliminated 
m the entries worked by storage battery locomotives. 
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Discussion on '' Safeguarding the Use of Electricity in 
Mines ” (Clark), Pittsburg, Pa., April 18 , 1913 . 

C. A. Lauffer: During the past four years I have been an 
advocate of the Schafer prone pressure method. This method 
bids fair to become the universal method employed for resusci¬ 
tation. During this time it has been my privilege to instruct 
over two thousand men in ^ving artificial respiration, and I 
have done considerable writing and speaking on the subject 
of artificial respiration. 

But in coming before you today, I came expecting to hear 
what somebody else was going to say. It did not occur to me 
that your chairman would call upon me. I presume that every 
gentleman here has read the report of the National Electric 
Light Association on the subject of resuscitation. The Com¬ 
mittee appointed by that Association, which was composed 
jointly of prominent engineers, and eminent physicians agreed 
unanimously that the Schafer method is the most promising 
method to employ in efforts at resuscitation. When the manu¬ 
facturers of mechanical devices produce something that every 
electrical workman can carry round in his vest pocket, then we 
will agree that the manual method can be supplanted by the 
mechanical method, but so long as mechanical devices are so 
large and so difficult to have when they are most needed, if we 
neglect instruction by manual methods, the present loss of life 
will continue to be disastrous. 

As to the mechanics of artificial respiration by the prone 
pressure method, we know that in breathing, the main muscle 
which is used is the diaphragm. The diaphragm is arched, and 
above the diaphragm lie the lungs and the heart. Below the dia¬ 
phragm, under these ribs, up to the fifth rib lies the stomach. 
On the other side lies the liver. Below these organs, behind, lie 
the two kidneys. Behind the stomach on the left side lies the 
spleen. 

Now, when we give artificial respiration by the prone pressure 
method, we lay a man on his stomach and turn his head to the 
side. In turning his head to the side we prevent the mouth 
making contact with dirt or water. We turn his head to the side, 
and that permits any fluid in the mouth or air passages to run 
out. When we lay him on his stomach and turn his head to the 
side his tongue falls forward. There is no necessity of any device 
to pull the tongue forward, because gravity causes the tongue to 
fall forward. With the patient in that position, lying prone, 
with his arms spread out, or above his head, we proceed to make 
pressure on the lowest ribs. The pressure is made on the eleventh 
and twelfth ribs with the heel of the operator’s hands, and the pres¬ 
sure is made far out towards the ends of the ribs. When pressure 
is made that way for three seconds, it is possible to empty the 
lungs, it is possible to drive out more air than is ordinarily driven 
out in our natural breathing, so that by making the pressure 
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twelve times a minute, and completely removing our liaiidwS 
after each pressure, we see at once that we are giving the man 
more cubic inches of air than he gets in his natural breathing, 
and we are bringing back into play the diaphragm; we are for¬ 
cing these movable organs of the abdomen up against the dia¬ 
phragm in a manner that not only restores the action of the 
lungs but also assists in maintaining the action of the heart. 
We^cannot give massage of the.heart, such as is done sometimes 
during abdominal operations, manually, but we can give massage 
of the heart by throwing these movable oi'gans up against the 
diaphragm twelve times each minute. There have been several 
instances where victims of electric shock, declared dead by 
physicians, were brought to by friends of the apparent victims. 
It very often happens that linemen and electric workmen have 
better muscles than doctors, and more courage and consequent! v 
more success, because, with the people who have the courage, 
the tenacity of purpose, this prone pressure method succeeds 
admirably in quite a number of cases. 

u Jenks: I will ask the doctor a few questions for the 
benefit of some of us here concerning the length of time it would 
be advisable to keep up such action, and the advisability of the 
j stimulants, and methods of administering them, and 
methods of aiding and assisting the heart and lung action by 
hypodermics or some such thing as gases of different kinds, oV 
the reestablishing of breathing by slight electric shock. 

I have given this matter considerable thought, and have tried 
to instruct and tram our men in the manner in which they would 
be able to take care of their comrades in case of accident, and 
nave ^supplied them with small cases containing hypodermics 

®Wchnin, etc., and gave instructions 

be advisable 

and advantageous in producing results in extreme cases. 

® ■tbmg that has impressed me—I have been at a 
number of ca-ses of accidental shock—^is the fact that everybody 
gets excited, that they go to work with a vim, and work at hiidi 

emphasize that point of the time element. I have tried to tell 

aS?dS not all worked up, 

aud do not see results, and tire themselves out readily, and rive 

up, and I believe many a good man dies just on account of a 

over.exert.0. in the early part of thl attempt 

conw'llfSo'J ' I?" *'? on the time a man should 

woo “ to ^ork. _I hpe known of several cases where there 
as coinplete resuscitation after periods of one and three-auartor 
horns of continuous and unceasing efforts by fellow wSen 

whie attendants. I have also known of cSes 

where we had very extreme cases of burning and aonarent dent^ 
and the victim was brought around in death, 

minutes through the aid VsZritalatit; “ “ 
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C. A. Lauffer: The best gas to inhale is aromatic spirits of 
ammonia. ^ That is readily available. If you do not have aro¬ 
matic spirits of ammonia, use any kind of ammonia. If you use 
aromatic spirits of ammonia, the handkerchief can be saturated 
and held about three inches from the nose. If you use household 
ammonia, and it is full strength, try it on your own nose first— 
dilute it with water, or hold it farther away—and do not take an 
unfair advantage of an unconscious man. Then as to oxygen, I 
think aromatic spirits of ammonia is superior, provided you are 
in the fresh air. In the case of mine gases and various chemical 
combinations, it seems to me that oxygen, under certain circum¬ 
stances, is superior to fresh air and ammonia. 

No liquid should be poured into the mouth of an unconscious 
man. 

Now, as to hypodermic medication, we never instruct the men 
to give that themselves. There is usually a doctor available, 
and the hypodermic drugs have to be administered with much 
care. The best drug is atropin, the second best drug is strychnin, 
and when you are not getting results, you give both; both right 
away, and as soon afterwards as you can, it is a good plan to 
give digitalin, cactin and camphor in oil, and then other hypo¬ 
dermic stimulants, such as the physician may have with him. 

As to the amount of stimulation which you can give, that is a 
question which ought to be left with the physician. To a certain 
extent you can whip a mule and make it go, but after a while 
the mule will drop dead, and it is the same way in the matter of 
stimulating the heart. To a certain extent you want to stimulate 
but beyond that too many doses of strychnin are going to prove 
fatal. 

I took no notes of your questions, and consequently I may miss 
some of them. There was a question asked as to the duration of 
the treatment. I have known results to be delayed for two or 
three hours, and in some cases I have seen results come within 
less than twenty minutes. I know of one case in particular 
where everybody thought that the man was dead. He was a 
man about fifty-seven years of age; he had fallen nine feet, 
lighting on the concrete fioor, with his whole weight, on the back 
of his head, and he was a heavy man. He had a marked case of 
concussion, and was unconscious; he had no respiration or pulse, 
and with the stethoscope you could not hear his heart. His 
comrades knew about artificial respiration and kept busy, and 
my assistant reached the man and worked over him, giving him 
artificial respiration; and then he started to breathe and soon 
stopped again, and as soon as he would stop they would start 
again, and by keeping him on his stomach and giving artificial 
respiration by this method, in about one hour’s time he came to 
sufficiently to vomit, and from that time was able to breathe 
normally. Under ordinary circumstances a man who sustains 
a fall on his head, or a man who gets a blow in his solar plexus, 
is going to die, because there is no one around who knows how 
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to give ^artificial respiration; the general public must take tip 
the subject of artificial respiration and learn how to give it, for 
you cannot expect doctors endeavoring to reach the scene, 
always to arrive in time. These people must be assisted. If a 
man has not breathed in two minutes, he is in as great danger as 
a man who has been without food for forty days. 

Ralph p. Mershon: I noted the pressure you exerted was 
long-continued and slow, and I judge that is an important 
feature of the treatment. 


C. A. I/auffer; That is the best way, begin the pressure 
gradually, and continue it until you feel the ribs give way under 
yotu hand. Some people are much .firmer in their ribs and in 
their costal cartilages than others; and occasionally you run 
across a conscious man in these exercises who will exert all the 
force he has to prpent your giving him the artificial respiration, 
but when the patient allows himself to be perfectly passive, you 
will find that a few pounds of pressure will be ample. You can 
apply the pressure gently, gradually increasing, and when you 
have reached the limit of compression, then suddenly remove 
your hands. As you remove your hands, those organs which you 
have displaced upward by the pressure will drop down again* 
the diaphragm will descend and the air will rush in. As you make 
the pressure you raise the diaphragm and compress the lungs and 
drive out the air. As soon as you remove your hands, these 
organs fall back into their former places. 

The question has been asked if there is any danger of breaking 
the nbs. ^ I think not. I have never heard of it happening. I 
suppose if you put enough weight on you can do it, but the 
^ break nbs are sudden blows. A man does not break 
ribs from lifting, and he does not have his ribs broken from such a 
gradual, firm pressure on his ribs. The only person who can 
expenence any damage by the prone pressure method of treat- 
nient is somebody with cancer of the stomach or liver, or a far- 
advanced case of tuberculosis, but the people who are a living 

pathological museum are not the men who are engaged in the 
active pursuits of life. 


R. Wood: I would emphasize that for the purpose 
of the mmmg men, we can almost disregard the matter of hypo¬ 
dermics and the other administration of medicine. What the 
mmng man sho^d do is to send for a doctor and then start 
artificial respiration, and let the company doctor do the other 


up the question of sand 
on the track i^ulatmg the locomotive and causing current to 

go back through the cars and create trouble. This is a point 
which has caused a great deal of contention between the manu- 

?io)Smnt1^5 it operator sometimes wants 

fs ^ locomotive 

IS that he has to pile sand on the track to get the cars un the 

grade, causing a great deal of dusty grit to work its way into the 
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bearings. It would be very much to the advantage of the opera¬ 
tor if he would either obtain a locomotive large enough, or cut 
the trips down, so that he does not need the abundant use of 
sand. Aside from this damage, and the damage or trouble men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Clark, another trouble exists, in that you provide 
a sand path for the cars to run on, which, of course, increases the 
rolling friction of the locornotive and cars, and you also cut down 
the available voltage for the locomotive by increasing the elec¬ 
trical resistance between the wheels and track. As brought out 
in Mr. Eddy s paper, low voltage is the cause of a great many of 
the troubles that take place in mine locomotives and is the cause 

of much of the high upkeep, owing to the windings of the motors 
burning out. 

Another point Mr. Clark has brought out is the question of 
storage battery locomotives for mine service. Any one who has 
had very much to do with storage batteries knows that they 
require rather expert attendance, and we can well imagine what 
will happen to the average storage battery that does not receive 
any more attention than the average mine locomotive gets. In 
the first place, many of you who have been in mines have no 
doubt noticed that a considerable number of the locomotives 
will have ^ their side or end frames cracked or broken, showing 
that in mines as well as railways on the surface, we have not yet 
solved the problem of two locomotives running in opposite direc¬ 
tions on the same track. You can imagine what would happen 
to the ordinary storage battery in one of these collisions, so that 
if we are going to go to storage batteries, we must select one 
which is mechanically strong and will stand these collisions 
which are liable to occur in the best regulated mine. 

Another point about these storage battery locomotives is 
that there is a tendency among some of the smaller manufacturers 
to build a locomotive which they can offer for a very low price. 
The locomotive must necessarily be of light construction, which 
makes it totally inadequate to meet the severe conditions about 
a mine. If we are going to build a storage battery locomotive 
it must be amply strong to stand the rough usage incident to 
the mine service, and a locomotive to withstand that service 
cannot be obtained in the case of many of the storage battery 
locomotives in industrial service at present. Industrial service 
is generally outside in the open, or in well-lighted buildings, and 
the chance of collision is very small. They can get a better 
class of operators, because industrial plants are, as a rule, located 
in large industrial centers where the living is much better and 
it i s a comparatively easy matter to get a good class of men to 
take care of these locomotives, so while the storage battery 
locomotive sounds like a good way out of some of our difficulties, 
in the way of protection from electrical trouble, there are a good 
many details to be worked out, before it can be made a successful 
gathering locomotive. 

^ ■ W. E. Dickinson: There is one subject that Mr. Clark treated 
in his paper that is of special interest to me, viz., the accidenta 
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discharge of shots after the charge has been made. As most of 
you know, this matter was investigated to a certain extent in 
Kentucky, and it was thought to have been demonstrated that 
stray currents have fired shots when copper needles were used. 
I believe that it was stated that within a mine investigated, 
considerable electrical potential existed between certain points, 
sufficient, it was decided, to produce in the explosive a current 
sufficient to ignite the shot. 

I do not understand how such a conclusion could have been 
drawnIt is an easy matter to find with a sensitive voltmeter a 
potential difference between two points in a mine. But it is 
difficult to get an appreciable current to flow through even an 
ammeter connected to these two points, owing to the internal 
resistance of the circuit through which the current must flow. 
Moreover, the explosives used in shot firing are of very liigh 
electrical resistance. Admitting that the current may travel 
through the copper needle, it must then find its way through the 
explosive and be large enough to generate therein sufficient heat 
to fire the shot. It is quite doubtful that even stray currents 
leaking from trolley to track would select the high resistance 
path of the explosive material. But it is very probable that leak¬ 
age currents will enter poorly insulated detonator leads under 
favorable conditions and thus prematurely discharge a shot. 

Mr. Clark said, however, that if currents are held within their 
proper channels by proper insulation, it is not possible for them 
to Ignite shots. I can not entirely agree with him on this point, 
i believe that inany accidents in mines are due to induced cur¬ 
rents in short circuits, regardless of the nature of the insulation 
ot the power lines. 


Some time ago tny attention was called to an accident whicJi 
occurred in West Virginia, in which a shot was fired prematuredy 
when a hand generator was to be used. The leads from the 
detonator had been untwisted and brought out separately into 
an adjacent passage. The generator was then placed between 
me rails ot the motor track and connected to the detonator leads. 
When all preparations had been made as usual, the operator 
attempted to fire, the shot failed; another attempt to discharge 
the generator was made without success. The man was about to 

trouble, when the shot went off unexpectedly, 
the coiTdhmns ^ seriously injured, and lived to describe 


Vu- uraw an immense current for a short 

^ magnetic field 

favOTabi? S’^ch a field of flux, when 

^ conductor of low resistance, may 

voltage sufficient to produce a current large 

^ occurred to me that a premature 
discharge of a detonator might be attributed to induced currents 

mder favorable conditions. I do not know that tS 
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Specific cause in the case described, but I could not attribute the 
accident to leakage currents occasioned by poor insulation. I 
feel sure, however, that under certain conditions it is possible 
for such an accident to occur. If a pair of untwisted wires are 
run from a detonator, for even a short distance, along a rail 
carrying a varying current, and one wire is on one side of the 
rail and the other wire on the opposite side, or one wire is close to 
the rail and the other located at considerable distance therefrom, 
the circuit being completed by the generator, no insulation 
would prevent the induction of current sufficient to fire an electric 
cap in the circuit. I need not go further into the technicalities 
of this point. But I wish to add that immunity from such a 
danger lies in the use of leads well twisted from battery to detona¬ 
tor. And this is a precaution to which we seldom pay sufficient 
attention. 

Wilfred Sykes: I would like to draw attention to one point 
in Mr. Clark’s paper, where he says: If the 37 men who were 
killed by electricity in and about the coal mines of the United 
States during the first eight months of 1912 had been the only 
ones killed in connection with the mining industry, effective 
measures to improve the electrical conditions underground would 
no doubt have been taken immediately.” I want to draw attention 
to the increasing attention that is now being given to the question 
of safety. Our steel mills at one time killed great numbers of 
men. In the last few years the people running the mills have 
come to the conclusion it is not very economical, and to protect 
their own interests they have given the question of safety a great 
deal of attention and spent a great deal of money upon it. 

It seems to me that the number of accidents can be materially 
reduced by the work of the Bureau of Mines, if it obtains proper 
statistics and analys^es the causes of these accidents. . The same 
thing is being done in other industries, and in this connection I 
wish to say—I am not quite sure of my figures—that about four 
or five years ago the number of accidents in steel mills in this 
country per ton of product was several times greater than they 
were in Europe, particularly in Germany. I understand at the 
present time, through the campaign which has been carried on, 
particularly by the electrical engineers, who have assumed the 
duties of safety engineers, that the number of accidents has been 
reduced until we have less accidents per ton of material produced 
than in Europe. 

I think that the work of the Bureau of Mines, in which Mr. 
Clark has taken an active part, can materially reduce the num¬ 
ber of accidents, by the collection of statistics, and by having 
proper regulations adopted in the different states. Perhaps, in 
that connection, we may some day see federal regulations con¬ 
trolling the mining industry, and then we will have a much better 
control over electrical work. 

L. R. Palmer: May Task Mr. Clark what is the method of 
testing the electric safety lamp as compared with the standard 
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Mr. Dickinson spoke of the stray currents, and spoke of the 
possibility of detonators being discharged by induction in the 
leads from heavy currents in the rail. I do not consider this to be 
impossible, but at first glance it would seem rather improbable. 

In regard to what Mr. Sykes says about collecting, classifying, 
and publishing the accidents that occur underground: That is 
something that is now done by the State Inspection Departments 
and published every year, usually about a year after the close 
of the annual period in which the accidents occurred. 

The Bureau of Mines several months ago published Technical 
Paper No. 27, the title of which is “ Monthly Statement of Coal 
Mine Accidents in the United States, January to August, 1912 
with statistics for 1910 and 191 Id^ ’ 

Mr. Palmer asked about the electric safety lamp test. In the 
Bureau’s Technical Paper No. 47, just received from the printer, 
are given the characteristics of portable electric lamps as com¬ 
pared to flame safety lamps. 

Schedule No. 5 just issued by the Bureau outlines conditions 
under which the Bureau will test electric lamps to determine 
their permissibility for use in gaseous mines. These conditions 
call for a high standard of design and construction. The electric 
lamp is so safe anyway, that any device applied to it to make it 
safer must be very nearly, if not quite, 100 per cent efficient, and 
the tests that we are going to make on those lamps are based on 
the fact that they should be nearly perfect. We shall take these 
lamps and try in every way possible to make them ignite gas, 
and then if we pass them, we shall be reasonably sure they are 
perfectly safe for use in any mine, no matter how gaseous. 
Experiments that are reported in Technical Paper 47 seem to 
indicate that sparks that may come from storage batteries up 
to a 3-cell battery, or 6 volts, will not ignite mine gas. If 
such a battery were short-circuited a spark that would ignite 
gas might be produced if the short-circuit current of the battery 
were rather larger than the ordinary battery would give, some¬ 
thing like lOO amperes for a 2-volt cell and 85 amperes for a 
4-volt cell. The only danger that the Bureau believes to exist 
in connection with portable electric lamps is the ignition of gas 
by the glowing filament of the lamp, and prescribes that such 
lamps shall be provided with safety devices, so that if the bulb 
should be broken, the circuit will be broken, or the lamp short- 
circuited, so that the carbon filament will not glow at a tem¬ 
perature sufS-cient to ignite gas. 
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ALTERNATING-CURRENT MOTORS FOR THE 
ECONOMIC OPERATION OF MINE FANS 


BY P. B. CROSBY 


It is no longer iiecessary for the EdvocEte of electric drive to 
dwell Et length upon its many advantEges. The superior qualities 
of the electric motor are thoroughly attested by its all but 
universEl adoption in every industrial field requiring the appli¬ 
cation of mechanical power at widely separated or other¬ 
wise inaccessible points. The (question which confronts the 
engineer today, save in exceptional instances, is not that of 
relative merits of the several possible methods of transmitting 
energy to the point of application, but rather it is a question 
of the intelligent selection of the most suitable electrical equip¬ 
ment with due consideration of all factors bearing upon the par¬ 
ticular case in hand. 

Efficient motor design is essentially a compromise. No single 
type possesses all the desirable characteristics of the ideal 
machine. Recognizing the limitation of design and the physical 
impossibility of producing a universal motor, electrical manu¬ 
facturers are giving more and more attention to the specific 
requirements of certain clearly defined classes of service. As a 
result of this specialization and the steadily increasing variety 
of forms manufactured, it is obviously of greatest importance 
that for any given duty the proper motor be selected, otherwise 
a motor which under conditions for which it is designed, would 
give entire sativSfaction, may very likely under different condi¬ 
tions prove an utter failure or at best a needlessly expensive 
piece of apparatus. For example, induction motors can be 
readily designed to develop at reduced speeds: 
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a. Constant horse power, —increasing torque. 

b. Constant torque,—horse power proportional to speed. 

c. Torque decreasing with speed. 

Moreover these motors can be given either a maximum or 
overload rating. The power required to drive a centrifugal mine 
n vanes approximately as the cube of the speed. Obviously 
to install for fan service a motor capable of developing constant 
horse power at reduced speeds or with any considerable overload 
capacity, does not represent sound engineering, either from the 
standpoint of first costs or operating characteristics. 

It IS the pmpose of this paper to indicate certain considera- 
lons which should govern the selection of the mine fan motor 
and descnbe bnefly those types which have been adapted to this 
service. No attempt is made to discuss the relative merits of 
_e several types of fan on the market or forced draft as compared 
with the suction draft fan. It is assumed that the type of fan 

and horsepower required to operate it have been determined for 
any given application. 

constant speed drive, 

and (2) adjustable speed dnve. Until recently, for adjustable 
speed dnves, it was practically necessary to install direct- 
current motors. This necessity no longer exists. In laying out 
new installations not handicapped by an existing direct-current 
system, alternating-current motors only need be considered 
In the following discussion the term “ constant speed ” implies 
appreciable change of speed from no-load to full-load; “ vari- 
able speed irnplies speeds varying with the load, but constant 
at constant load; adjustable speed ” implies several independent 

peeds, each constant under varying load. In either case the 
polyphase alternating current motor in some one of its several 

rcut^ntT' 

Z T standpoint of efficient transmission and 

1 y o mampulation are well recognized, as are also the high 

nfn jrj; sturdiness, simplicity of operation and low mainte- 
nance charges of the induction motor. 

I. Constant-Speed Drive 

^This is obviously the simplest condition met with and is found 
c lefly m connection with long railway tunnels, subways, and 
mine workings m which the volume and pressure of air 

davfn th " practically constant twenty-four hours a day and every 
day in the year. For such service the standard polyphase indue- 
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tion motor is without a competitor. Properly installed, such a 
motor can be stopped or started automatically in emergency 
by remote control and will run constantly without attention 
other than occasional inspection of the oiling system. Whether 
the squirrel cage or phase wound rotor should be used depends 
upon the capacity of the generating and transmission systems 
and the maximum permissible peak loads during starting. The 
question of voltage depends upon location and capacity of the 
motor. It is rarely advisable to carry more than 220 or 440 volts 
underground. For motors of 300 h. p. or less, above ground, it 
is in general desirable to use 2300 volts, or less, although 6600 
volts can be used for motors as small as 150 h.p. with slight 
sacrifice of power factor. If high voltage must be used for trans¬ 
mission to remote points, the cost of a low voltage motor with 
suitable step-down transformers will usually be about the same 
as for the high voltage motor, while the operating characteristics 
of the former will be somewhat better. 

II. Adjustable-Speed Drives 

The great majority of mine fan installations require an ad¬ 
justable-speed drive and for this reason, as stated above, until 
comparatively recently it has been practically necessary to in¬ 
stall direct-current motors with shunt speed characteristics. 

Good ventilation is fundamentally essential in all underground 
mining operations. Not only must the temperature and the 
carbon dioxid (CO 2 ) content be kept down for most efficient 
working conditions but also especially in coal mines poisonous 
and explosive gases, such as carbon monoxid or “fire damp ” 
(CO) and the scarcely less dangerous inflammable coal dust 
suspended in the air, must be continuously removed. Absolute 
continuity of service and reliability under all conditions are 
imperative requirements of fan service. 

It is evident that in contrast with the conditions outlined in 
case I, the volume and pressure which the fan must deliver 
increases from day to day as the headings are advanced and the 
drifts extended. To accomplish this the speed of the fan must be 
increased from time to time until the limit of efficient operation is 
reached. It has become standard practise to install a fan of 
sufficient capacity to meet the ultimate requirements atmaximum 
speed and operate it at reduced speed when first installed. Such 
a fan may be operated six or eight months or a year at the 
minimum speed and light loads before the first increase in speed 
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is required. It is frequently years before the maximum capacity 
is required. 

The average fan motor operates under practically constant 
load throughout long periods, consequently maximum efficiency 
is a consideration secondary only to the reliability of operation. 
The direct current shunt motor shows a fairly high efficiency 
throughout its range of operating speeds but its installation is 
subject to the disadvantages of the first cost, maintenance, and 
attendance inherent in a direct-current generating and distri¬ 
buting system. As compared with these disadvantages the many 
desirable characteristics of the induction motor have frequently 
led to its installation even at the cost of a compromise between 


efficiency and desirable operating speeds. Numerous schemes for 
obtaining speed control for polyphase induction motors have been 
developed. Among those of chief importance 
are the following: 

1. Constant-speed motors with changeable 
pulleys. 

2. Variable-speed motors with rheostatic 
control. 

3. Multi-speed windings. 

4. Concatenation. 

5 . Single cascade motors. 

6. Dynamic regulation. 

7. Brush shifting motors. 

1. Changing pulleys is obviously a make¬ 
shift method subject to annoying delays and 
limitations such as practical ratio of pulley diameters, and. dis¬ 
tance between center lines of shafts, etc. 



Fig. 1—Induction 

MOTO R A N D RH EO- 

STATIC Control. 


2. Rheostatic Control, When operated with negligible second ary 
resistance the polyphase induction motor is inherently a constant 
speed machine. Continuous speed control can-be had by means 
of an adjustable resistance in the secondary circuit but the effi- 
ciency falls rapidly as the range of operating speeds is increased, 
(rig. 4). In Fig. 1, ^ is the main motor and is the external 
secondary resistance. Assuming that 50 per cent speed reduction 
by rheostatic control is required, it follows that the shaft output, 
with fan load must be approximately (-J)^ = 12,5 per cent,' 
and an equal amount of energy must be dissipated in the rheostat 

m a(^tion to the losses in the motor itself. The effect on over¬ 
all efficiency is obvious. 


Another vital objection to rheostatic control lies in the fact 
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that with external resistance in. the secondary circuit, the speed 
varies with the load, accelerating under light loads and dropping 
again, to a value determined by the secondary resistance when 
the load comes on. * Since at no-load the secondary current is 
negligible, no amount of resistance within reasonable limits 
will hold down the speed of the motor. 

Fig. 2 shows increase in speed of motor corresponding to several 
initial speeds when load is changed from IJ to J times full load 
torque. 

3. Multi’Speed Windings. Where two definite constant 



.5 .6 .r .8 .9 LO 

SYNCHRONOUS SPEED 

Fig. 2—Increased Speed Corresponding to Decreased Torque. 

speeds are sufficient the induction motor can often be supplied 
with external connections by means of which the polar grouping 
can readily be changed to give the desired synchronous speeds. 
The cost of such a motor is but slightly more than that of a single 
speed motor provided a 2:1 ratio is employed for the high and 
low speeds. Where a ratio other than 2:1, or where three or four 
constant speeds are required, the condition can sometimes be efiEec- 
tively met by two separate windings in the same slots, one or 
both of these windings being arranged for external multi-polar 
grouping. Three separate windings are not permissible in prac¬ 
tical design. Such motors are sometimes used with or without 
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A.C. SUPPLY CIRCUIT 


POLE CHANGING 
SWITCH 


changeable pulleys and rheostatic control for intermediate speeds, 
but at best are a compromise, since the number of constant speed 
steps is limited by characteristics of design and by prohibitive 
costs. Rheostatic control is always objectionable for reasons 
noted above. 

Pig. 3 shows diagrammatically the arrangement of stator and 
rotor windings for a two-speed changeable pole motor. 

Pig. 4 shows typical efficiency 
and power factor curves for a two- 
speed motor with rheostatic control. 

4. Concatenation, Another method 
of obtaining three or more constant 
speeds, particularly where low 
speeds are required, has been em¬ 
ployed abroad for mine fan service. 

This scheme employs segregated 
electrical and magnetic circuits and 
is known as operation in “ cascade 
or “concatenation.’’ 

In general two single-speed 
motors, one of which at least has a 
polar wound rotor, are mounted on 
the same shaft. The primary of 
motor A is connected to the 
secondary of motor B. Each of 
these motors may have either 
single or multi-speed windings and 
may be operated independently of 
the other as well as in concatena¬ 
tion. The second motor may have 
either a phase-wound or squirrel- 
cage rotor. In case phase-wound 
rotors are used, speed regulation by 
secondary rheostatic control may 


STATOR WINDING 



ROTOR WINDING 



Pig. 3- 


STARTING RESISTANCE 


■Multi-Speed Motor 
Windings 


be obtained in the usual manner, and with the usual objections 
Tv,o motors are connected in direct concatenation if they show 

tenation if they tend to start in ’opposite directions The 

" -oatenatte a.ar be dTe^ned 


Speed 


cycles X 120 
Pi d= P, 
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where Pi = number of poles of first motor and P 2 “ the number 
of poles of the second motor, the plus sign being used for direct 
and the minus for differential concatenation. 

With the multi-speed pole changing motors it is necessary 
to open the primary circuit when changing from one speed 
to the other, this may be avoided in concatenated sets by 
introducing resistance in the leads between the two motors, 
the resistance being cut in or out step by step when changing 
speeds. (Fig. 5). 

As noted with a polar-wound rotor, any reduction in speed by 



Fig. 4~Efficiency AND Power Factor, Two-Speed Constant 

Horse Power Induction Motor 

rheostatic control is accompanied by a proportionate reduction 
in efficiency, the power factor remaining practically constant- 
With concatenated motors the efficiency remains approximately 
constant provided there is no external resistance in the rotor 
circuit of the second motor, while, at the lower speed, the power 
factor drops, due to the fact that as compared with their normal 
individual ratings, the motors are underloaded when in conca¬ 


tenation. 

5. Single Cascade Motor. The single cascade motor offers 
still another method of obtaining two or three definite fixed 
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The has an internally concatenated winding. 

The stator winding is of the usual full and half speed type The 

single^winding of the rotor is so arranged that its magnetizing 

if if ? "rif 

, however, a decided improvement over two separate wind¬ 
ing, since all coils which in such cases would neutralize each 
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to thp tanttvtn r per phase in multiple corresponding 

the number nf' T opposition for 

pShT shn^ "" 1 “ ^ Perfect 

Thestator^“'Tn V the second element. 

S a r^em simultaneously 

currL oTf frequency and (2) induced 

arraSemenfor'''? corresponding to the slip. The general 
arrangement of windings is shown in Pig. 6. 
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Fig. 5—Concatenated Winding 
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resistance between certain 
P nts in the stator windings and open-circuiting the collector 

v»a..e speed chat 

corrSL^? Of motor is particularly adapted to the three speeds 

M 2 18 o-»ple 4-8 12! 

ofL wrefSf"””' prrpor oaoh 

until rccc^ff n ^ possesses inherent disadvantages which 
until recently have made it practically necessary to emnlovt 

direct current motor with shunt characteiistics whenever cLe 

regu ation was required for a large number of spledsdch ooT 

stant under varying loads. oi speeds each con- 

Recently means have beeri nf^rf^n-i-aA T,rt. u i 

characteristics can be had with tbp c+ ,1 speed 

motor together wirb h' u polyphase induction 

xuotor together with high power factor and high efficiency 
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throughout the range of operating speeds. The method employed 
is susceptible of several modifications and will be referred to in¬ 
clusively as dynamic regulation. With rheostatic control the 
secondary energy is dissipated as heat whereas with dynamic 
regulation the major portion of this energy is returned to the 
system. Referring to Fig. 7, the external resistance B of Fig. 1 
is replaced by the compensated commutator motor B, which 
forms one element of a two unit motor-generator set, the second 
element of which is a standard squirrel cage induction motor 
connected to the supply mains. This machine is driven slightly 
above synchronism by the commutator motor and operating as 
an induction generator returns to the system, energy proportional 



to the slip of the main motor, less the losses in the set itself. 
The commutator motor receives energy from the secondary 
of the main motor at relatively low frequencies and in general 
must have a proportionately small percentage of the main motor 
capacity. Assuming that A is to drive a fan at 50 per cent of 
synchronous speed the horse power delivered to the fan will be 
approximately 12.5 per cent, of the rated capacity of the motor and 
the same amount of energy will be delivered to the regulating set. 

If the connected load required constant horse power at the 
motor shaft, then neglecting losses, the motor input at 50 per 
cent speed would be 200 per cent, the shaft horse power 100 
per cent and the energy returned to the system 100 per cent. 
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PER CENT SPEED 


Fig. 8—Input to Regulating Motor 

A—Constant horse power. 

B—Constant torque. 

C—Horsepower proportional to speed square. 



Fig. 9 
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If again the connected load required constant torque at the 
motor shaft, then neglecting the losses, the motor input 
wotdd be 100 per cent, the shaft output 50 per cent, and 50 per 
cent would be returned to the system. This is shown graphically 
in Fig. 8. If X per cent regulation is required at constant torque 
the motor generator set must have X per cent of the normal 
horsepower capacity of the main motor. In general where the re¬ 
quired torque varies with the speed the regulating set must have 


-=—per cent of the normal h.p. capacity of the main motor. 
I —. 


Fig. 9 shows typical curves of efSciency and power factor for the 
conditions indicated above with dynamic regulation and rheo¬ 
static control. Where standard regulating sets are employed they 
can be of relatively high speed and inexpensive design as com¬ 
pared with the slow speed main motor. 

Fig. 10 shows a modification of the above scheme in which the 
commutator motor B is direct connected to the main motor 


shaft. In this case the slip energy of the main motor is trans¬ 
formed to mechanical energy and the torque of B added to the 



Fig. 10—Direct-Connected 
Commutator Motor 


torque exerted by the mam 
motor A . This arrangement is 
especially desirable where con¬ 
stant horse power must be main¬ 
tained at the shaft. For fan 
service, however, the high-speed 
self-contained regulating set is 
usually cheaper and 3 delds equal¬ 
ly satisfactory results. Further¬ 
more, the possibility of applying 
the standard regulating set to 
any standard induction motor 


with phase-wound rotor in event of future re-arrangement of 


equipment, is an important advantage. 

In addition to the advantages of adjustable constant speeds 
under var 3 dng load and high operating efSciency the possibilities 
of power factor correction are often of great importance. If 
desired, unity power factor can be maintained on the main motor 
with all the usual beneficial results in improved regulation and 
increased energy capacity in power station and transmission 
system. Unity power factor correction naturally involves a 
somewhat more expensive set since the magnetizing current is 
supplied by the commutator motor instead of from the line. The 
standard sets should have sufficient capacity to raise the power 
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factor of the main motor about 10 per cent, maintaining an aver¬ 
age power factor of 95 per cent or in some cases 100 per cent with¬ 
out increased cost. In special cases it is possible to supply 
sufficient magnetizing current from the commutator motor to 
give the main motor a leading power factor thus obtaining a 
certain corrective effect for low power factor conditions on the 
external system. The kilovolt-ampere capacity, copper losses 

and first cost will be increased and the overall efficiency lower in 
this case. 

The operation of the set with magnetic control is very simple. 
The induction generator is thrown across the line by means of 
standard compensator and brought up to speed as an ordinary 
squirrel cage motor. The main motor is started by closing the 
primary oil switch and accelerated by automatic current limit or 



hand control. The speed of the main motor adjusts itself to the 
tension determined by the setting of the exciter field rheostat. 

Any further speed adjustment is obtained by the manipulation 
of this exciter field rheostat. 

The range of speed regulation obtained is limited by the 

maximum frequency impressed on the commutator motor In 

general for good design this should not exceed approximately 

20 cycles, which will^ give about 30 per cent regulation on a 60 

cycle motor. This limit varies somewhat with the size of motor 
involved. 
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This system was developed in Europe and in the past four years 
about thirty equipments have been put in successful operation 
for mine fans and rolling mills. Ten similar equipments have 
been sold in this country within the last six months. 

Fig. 11 shows efficiency curves with regulating set and with 
rheostatic control for a 400-h.p. motor driving arnine fan. Two 
of these motors were actually installed and operated continuously 
at 40 per cent speed regulation by rheostatic control for nearly a 
year. Under these conditions the input to the fan would be 
21.6 per cent, and the energy dissipated in the rheostat or 
delivered to the regulating set 14.4 per cent, of the full load 
rating of the motor. From the curves the relative over¬ 
all efficiencies with rheostatic and dynamic control are seen 
to be 51 per cent and 70.5 per cent respectively. The relative 
power consumption is therefore 169.5 h.p. and 122.5 h.p. or a net 
saving of 47.0 horse power per machine. Assuming that power 
can be purchased for one cent per kw-hr., the net saving due to 



Fig. 12—-Connections for Brush Shifting Motor 

the use of a regulating set with each fan 12 hours per day 300 
days per year would be 0.01 X 47.0 X 0.746 X 12 X 300 X 2 
= $2525.00 approximately. In many gaseous mines the fans 
must operate continuously 24 hours per day every day in the 
year, in which case the above net savings would become $6160.00. 

7. Bmsh Shifting. For fan installations requiring motors of 
100 h.p. or less capacity, in place of the regulating sets described 
above, the brush shifting polyphase motor can often be employed 
to advantage. Pig. 12 indicates the general arrangement of con- 
ned;ions for this type of motor. The motor derives its name from 
the fact that it is started, stopped, reversed and controlled by 
merely shifting the -brushes. With a certain brush setting no 
torque is developed, consequently the motor will not start when 
the line switch is closed until the brushes are moved from this 
position. The speed of the motor is proportional to the shrub 
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shift Retietse operation can be obtained by moving the bmslies 
m the oppostte direction from the zero po.'tion, but for S t 

“SIT hTT""* -™rse opeT 

and Sttf 7 accomplished by means of suitable worm 

lent "rot W th Commutation is excel- 

flctotandS range. Fig. 13. shows power 

fotn a 60-h.p. brush shifting motor and 

for fan ser^S^ induction motor with rheostatic control designed 
fan service. These curves were plotted from actual test data. 
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Power Factor and Efficiency for Brush Shifting Motor 

The minimum permissible speed depends largely upon the toroue 
reqmrements of the driven load. For fan servicftMs type^t 
motor will give stable operation at very low speeds corresponding 
approximately to 70 per cent slip below synchronism. 

of a7exttT7^ would appear to the writer that in the absence 
f an existing direct-current system, the advantages of the nolv- 

Phase motor leave small ground for the application of dir^^. 

current motors for either constant or adjustable speed fan d^vJ . 
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Discussion on Alternating-Current Motors for the 
Economic Operation of Mine Fans ” (Crosby), Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa., April 18, 1913. 

C. W. Beers: The title of Mr. Crosby^s paper is apt to convey, 
to my mind, something misleading. It deals with the motor side 
of the question and leaves out the fan side of the question, and 
I would like to give a few points in regard to the fan operation. 

I have read the article by Mr. Crosby with considerable 
interest, as to me much of the subject matter as presented by 
Mr. Crosby is new. I was somewhat disappointed, however, 
to note the apparently small amount of attention that he paid 
to fans operating in the anthracite region, which, with few 
exceptions, require small driving power. 

^A survey of the fans in the anthracite region indicates that 
with few exceptions the fans are comparatively small. There 
are a few of 100 h.p., while the majority run below 50 h.p. 

From the motor viewpoint of the article, as I have interpreted 
it, the application of variable speed motors as a fan drive is 
hardly the correct method of making use of the fan. Looking 
at it from the fan point of view, in the anthracite region I 
believe that the prevailing opinion of mining men is that the fan 
should run at its constant maximum efficient peripheral speed, 
regardless of the quantity of air to be delivered, although there 
are quite a few cases where this is not always carried out, due, no 
doubt, to certain peculiar property conditions. 

Mr. ^ Crosby has said that the great majority of mine fan in¬ 
stallations require an adjustable speed drive. To this I do not 
agree unless the arrangements do not permit of splitting the air, 
or the air required is exceptionally small compared to the ultimate 
fan capacity, in which case I believe a better plan is to use a 
smaller fan until such time as a larger fan might be required. 
In the last paragraph on page 1075 it is said that as the workings 
advance from day to day that the volume and pressure increases. 
This is not true. The volume decreases and the pressure in¬ 
creases, and if the fan is speeded up, to give more air, then pres¬ 
sure begins to increase at a great rate, with a considerable 
increase in power, and if that plan of operation is continued, then 
the limit of efficient operation is soon passed, the fan becomes 
inefficient, and the applied power is spent in overcoming practic¬ 
ally resistance only, and very little is spent on the air, which is 
an uneconomical arrangement. 

To produce a change in the air, by means of speed change 
appears to me to be rather bad practise, unless mining condi¬ 
tions prohibit any other method. It produces very poor fan 
economy, because the fan is not running at its most efficient 
peripheral speed. And on account of keeping so c ose to the air 
quantity, the gases may not be properly cleaned out, and it 
places the care of the fan in the hands of a person who may not, at 
all times, be under the direct control of the mine foreman. 
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On account of rapidly approaching the limit of efficient air 
volume, the fan becomes too small, or else the power apparatus is 
overloaded in overcoming the mine resistance. The correct wav 

quantity of a fan is by changing the air courses, or 
y Splitting the current, thus giving an increased volume and a 
reduced water gage, and where this plan is carefully followed out 
the fan runs at constant peripheral speed, and with slight varia¬ 
tion in power._ This also results in high fan economy aTSe 
applied power is spent more on the air than on the mine resist- 
ance,_ which is not the case in adjustable speed drives. 

IS the displaced air that should be the measure of the power 
fl Wrf+the amount of resistance to be overcome. To 

^ certain mine, the gangway was used 
as the intake and the airway for the return. The water gage was 

running at 50 rev. per mm. It was necessary that the air be 

7° accomplish this the gangway and old airway were 

retiun ^ headings being used for 

return. The result was that the fan delivered 178 000 cu ft of 

S' SSv'.r'®' S-PP'd to 6/10 in., the f.n spLdSTaT 

mg practically constant. 

It is a fact that any normal size fan motor may be overloaded 

oJfrSSItioh! ^ minimum, and working the fan 

the fan the motor load decreases, when 

ma ^ minimum, and the resistance is the 

between these limits the quantity of air 
anything, simply by varying the amount 
oLld tl ^ ^®i- O'^ercome, and as previously stated, this 

splitting changing the airways themselves or by proper 

of these facts, it appears to me that con- 

shoidd b^ ^’^® peeper style of drive to use, and 

vSfioi n possible. It is true that the ultimate 

variation in power on the motor may be large, but even between 

th^fan^^ *^® efficiency does not vary so greatly, as 

stant conditions is quite high and con- 

operatS It it7 ^^^ptity, provided the fan is 

operated at Its most economical penpheral speed. 

then^n(S!A=^^ reliability is the first condition, and 

ILms in??/- reliability is concerned, it 

/o?r Simplicity of the ordinary squirrel cage 

comnarpd t +n ^®^ Capitalized in the matter of economy, when 
c ?® ™®/® complicated adjustable speed drive. 

Danpr^aad rTn-’ 1 interested in Mr. Crosby’s 

nh?a ^ ^bis subject of using thr4- ' 

shield motors for regulating induction motors 

SSvetd ^®?"® ^ ^bis class. In a paper 

mvsllf a ^rla? ^^® in New York by Dr. Meyer and 

have been ? °^^®^ schemes were mentioned that 

ave been worked out, using commutator machines. There are 
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a great many combinations possible, and some of them perhaps 
simpler than that described by Mr. Crosby. 

I notice in Pig. 7, showing a regulating set, that it really 
consists ^of three machines, and apparently the small machine 
on the right is an exciter. 

Now, there is one point I want to bring out particularly, and 
that is the question of the amount of attention that you can 
give to a mine fan or to mining apparatus generally. The usual 
condition in a mine is that you start the machine working and 
you let it go and hope it will keep going, and until something 
connected with the machine breaks, nobody goes near it. In 
my mind it is questionable whether you can use a machine having 
the characteristics of the three-phase commutator motor under 
those conditions and get good results. These schemes have been 
mostly developed in Europe, and recently I saw a number of them 
operating "and apparently working very well. I asked the opera¬ 
tors a number of questions, the principal one of which was— 

“ How much attention do you have to give to the machine?” 
And I got the same answer in all cases, that they had to look 
after these machines pretty well, give them more attention than 
they would to a straight induction motor. If that is the con¬ 
dition existing in Europe, where they have a very much better 
class of labor, looking after machinery around mines, where the 
attendants are much better educated, and have a much better 
knowledge of the characteristics of the machines, what is going 
to be the condition in this country? It seems to me we will have 
to make our machines here very much stronger in every way 
to meet operating conditions than do our European friends. I am 
convinced that for ordinary work you could not use the European 
induction motor and set it down under American conditions 
and get anything like the results achieved with the machines 
built in this country. Our operating conditions are different, 
and the machines have less skilled attention. 

The question as to whether it is desirable to use any regulating 
arrangement at all, is open to quite a little discussion—I am 
referring now to fan motors. My impression is that in most 
mines possibly two speeds for the fan will meet all operating 
conditions, or will meet the conditions with very little sacrifice 
in economy, if you consider the yearly operating conditions. 
Now, you can get the two speeds either by a two-speed motor, 
or you can have some arrangement in which you have different 
pulley ratios. The mine fan has to be belted in nearly every 
case, because the fan speed is so low that the motor could not be 
direct-connected. In opening the mine you do not require so 
much air, but later, if you want to increase it, there is no hardship 
in changing the pulley ratio. A condition like that would 
not warrant the installation of an expensive regulating set. 
On the other hand, instead of the simple induction motor, 
you have, as shown in the sketch by Mr. Crosby, a three- 
machine regulating set, and I think when you come to con¬ 
sider, not only the first cost but the attention, and giving proper 
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consideration to the question of reliability, that there is quite 
some question as to whether you are justified in the majority of 
cases in using any scheme of this kind. I personally would 
.very much like to see this thing worked out satisfactorily. On 
the other hand, I think we must go slowly in applying the Euro¬ 
pean experience to American conditions. I know where it 
has been tried in a good many cases, and we have had disastrous 
results. 

One of the schemes that was mentioned in the paper that we 
read in New York on this question involved only a single regulat¬ 
ing machine, or, in case the voltage of the line was over 440, a 
single regulating machine and transformer. Such an arrange¬ 
ment seems to be a simplification of the one indicated by Mr. 
Crosby, but I think it will be a matter of some time before we 
can say that these equipments will be really satisfactory for 
American conditions. I think the experiment of trying out some 
of these things is one worth while, and such experiments may 
lead^to developments which will greatly enhance the value of 
the induction motor and avoid the use of the direct* currenf 
variable speed motor around mines. 

In all of our work in mining it is aimed to cut down the 
amount of direct-current machinery as much as possible, and 
try to use simple apparatus. Whether it is advisab e to add 
on a regulating set, especially a machine like the three-phase 
commutator motor, which has limitations, is a question which 
can only be found out by experience. 

One point arises, and that is the use of the three*pha^'e com¬ 
mutator motor on 60 cycles. Most of our mines use alternating 
current for 60-cycle power, and that makes it a good deal harder 
to make a satisfactory commutator machine than if we were 
using 25-C37'cles. Of course, the commutator machine is in the 
rotor circuit of the induction motor, and consequently the 
frequency on it is variable, depending upon the speed drop 
required. With a scheme of this kind the condition is not quite 
so bad, when driving a fan, as it would be if you had,a constant 
torque, because the current decreases as your frequency increases, 
and that facilitates commutation. I think the question, how¬ 
ever, as to^ reliability of these regulating schemes, is one that 
has to be given a great deal of attention, and one that makes it 
de^rable to go a little slow in installing apparatus of this kind. 

George R. Wood: My impression is that this particular 
application is not intended as a panacea for all ills, and that it is 
not expected to use this in those cases where we have fully 
oOTeloped mines,^ with fans requiring practically constant speed. 

1 here are conditions, as we all know, where we have to open a 
mme with very little air required. In a short time it will require 
a mn operating at increasing speed. Mr. Beers suggests 
putting in a small fan and operating it at suitable speed, and 
later changing the fan. This is a waste. If we can install a 
motor which will do everything from the start to the finish 
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of the operation, and get fair efficiency out of it, it would seem to 
me to be very desirable. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the application of motors to 
mine fans is this requirement for variable speed, and engines, 
even though wasteful of power, are often installed as a matter of * 
convenience. It is always desirable to have reserve speed and 
power in mine fan equipment, which ordinarily means ineffi¬ 
ciency under normal conditions. 

I believe the regulating system described by Mr. Crosby to be 
very desirable on fan motors of 300 h.p. and over, particularly for 
bituminous mines, with high and rapidly increasing water gage. 

I am glad to note that a number of sets of this kind are being 
installed by the Pittsburgh Coal Co., both of the motor-generator 
style for large motors, and three-phase commutator type for 
small sizes. These will all use purchased power, and valuable 
data should soon be available. 

H. C. Eddy: I ask Mr. Crosby as to the expense attached 
to the use of the installation—the cost of installation of such a 
device—as compared with the cost of the main motor, not neces¬ 
sarily in dollars and cents, but in percentages. ^ 

Graham Bright: I would like some practical mine ventila¬ 
tion man, to tell us why we cannot run a fan at a constant 
speed at all times, and throttle the outlet of the fan? They do 
this in hydraulic work, and why can it not be done in fan work? 
Let the fan run at the same speed all the time, and then 
apply some arrangement of putting a throttle at the inlet to 
the mine, so that as the mine develops we can open up a little 
more and allow more air to go through. There may be some 
objections to this scheme, and some of our practical ventilation 
men may tell us what they are. The efficiency may be somewhat 
lower than obtained by some of the variable speed methods but 
the simplicity is such that the continuity of service should be 
very high. 

Mr. Crosby says that sometimes an ordinary wound-rotor 
motor is used and speed reduction obtained by cutting a resist¬ 
ance in the rotor circuit and that this scheme is objectionable on 
account of the speed changing with the load. As to. a change in 
load, with a fixed speed, this cannot be, since ^with a fan run¬ 
ning at practically constant speed, the load _is constant, and 
you therefore will not get very much variation of speed with 
any resistance you put in the rotor circuit- 

I would like to know if there is any difficulty in constructing a 
three-phase commutator motor for 60 cycles, as most of the mine 
circuits have 60 cycles instead of 25 cycles. 

Mr. Crosby also remarks that changing pulleys^is rather m 
the form of a makeshift. When we start new mine, and the 
mine develops and requires more air, it is not a question of 
changing the pulley every day or two. The fan will probably 
run for six months or more, before it is necessary to change the 
pulley, and preparation can be made beforehand, so that the 
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change of the pulley will not be a hardship and can be accom¬ 
plished with little or no delay in the mine operation. 

H. Meyer-Delius: I think there would be no question at all 
that we would use a normal squirrel cage constant speed motor 
if the mine operators did not want to change the speed, as the 
first speaker, Mr. Beers, said. I am not at all familiar with these 
ventilators or fans, and I am told that it is a very difficult 
problem to deal with. I spoke to several mine operators in 
Europe, and they came to conclusions contrary to Mr. Beers,* 
but I do not know whether that is due to different conditions 
in European mines or to different opinions about the same con¬ 
ditions. The usual conditions in Europe are such that at first 
when the mine is small they do not need much air, and since 
they are using a fan and a motor equipment of the full capacity 
they have either to throttle the pipe or to reduce the speed, and I 
am told that reducing the speed is much more economical than 
to throttle the pipe. They mostly run at first at 30 per cent less 
speedy than at the end, and that means a very big difference for 
the air volume, and apparently they have found out that even 
at this low speed the fan operates at pretty good efficiency. 

I had the^ opportunity to visit practically all of the installations 
equipped with such regulating sets, which amount to about thirty 
or more, and I have some figures which remained in my mind, 
which may be of interest to you.- There are some five or six 
1200“h,p, motors, 5000 volts, 50 cycles, with 33 per cent speed 
reduction, and a maximum speed of about 300 rev. per min., and 
four plants, of about 900 h.p., with the same speed, and 30 to 
25 per cent speed reduction, some of 600 h.p. with the same per¬ 
centage of regulation, and some smaller ones, among them one of 
200 h.p. 

It was mentioned in this discussion that the average operator 
abroad is a much more trained and intelligent man than in 
America. I really do not know if that is actually true, because 
the rnen I have found watching these plants could not be called 
intelligent men, they mostly were old miners, they would turn 
the hand wheels according to their printed instructions and had 
no conception of what happened, but they were apparently able 
to operate these fans. I must mention that all of these fans were 
so installed that the operator had nothing else to do than to 
start^a nomial induction motor, and the switching over from the 
starting resistance to the regulating set, was done automatically, 
so that the man had really nothing else to do than throw in the 
main switch and cut out the resistances of the rotor, and I think 

for this work really there could be employed rather unintellig:ent 
people. ^ 

Moreover I saw some of these fans running entirely alone, the 
doors locked, and I think once a day a man came over to see if 
all was right; so I think in Europe, these equipments with 

apparently developed to such a state that 
they are very reliable machines, and I have never heard of any 
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complaint of tlieir being unreliable. As far as I could see there, 
the commutation was perfectly correct, which is, of course, the 
main trouble with these commutator machines. 

From some mine operator^ I got the figures that they had to 
pay about three-quarters of a cent per kw-hr. to the central 
station, from which they bought their power, and that in about 
one year, the additional investment for the regulating sets was 
paid by the saving of current, and since the speed of these fans 
has to be reduced, three, four, or five years, they believed that 
that equipment was a very good investment. 

Mr. Sykes mentioned another scheme, using a frequency 
changer, a single auxiliary machine. With the frequency changer 
there were also tests made in Europe, and as far as I know two of 
them were installed; one was a 600-h.p. fan motor, with 33 per 
cent regulation, and as far as I am informed this scheme was 
abandoned because they could not get the frequency changer to 
commutate at the lower speeds and that is my experience also, 
that is, that these frequency changers have entirely different 
commutation conditions from normal commutator machines, 
and it seems to me so far very difficult to get satisfactory com¬ 
mutation at least, at larger outputs. 

W. O. Oschmann: The statement has been made here 
that mine fans are usually put in operation and then not looked 
after at all, until something happens. I would not like that, 
statement to be published in the Proceedings or go into the 
Transactions, without making a defense, for the miners^ of 
Pennsylvania in particular, I have here a little book containing 
the Bituminous Mine Law of the State of Pennsylvania. It 
plainly states that each fan ventilating a mine must be pro¬ 
vided with a recording gage that records the revolutions of the 
fan, or the pressure entering into the mine at all times, also that 
the fan must be inspected periodically. The provision is also 
made that in case anything goes wrong with this fan it must not 
be stopped, even for repairs, until the mine foreman has been 
notified, who, when he considers it safe, will allow them to stop 
that fan in order to repair it. In case the fan does stop, due 
to accident or otherwise, they are compelled to withdraw the 
miners from the mine until the fan has been made safe. For 
that reason, a great many companies have two fans, one in 
operation and one in reserve, so in case anything goes wrong 
with either fan they can immediately put another fan into 
operation, and there is quite a stiff penalty attached to any 
violation of this law. 

B. M, Fast: In the territory I cover I find that the fan 
requirements vary from 25 to 50 h.p., and in no case have I 
found them larger. Up to the present time, most mines are 
operated single shift, but since they have been buying power the 
question has arisen of operating double shifts, and thereby 
saving in cost of operation. That time is coming, and even now 
the operators are talking of developing the mines and running 
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double shift. During the night shift only 25 or less percentage 
of the men are underground, as in comparison with the day shift, 
and therefore it is not necessary to have as much air during the 
night shift. The question arises: can we not save the operator 
a certain amount of power cost by a change of speed of the fan? 
If it can be done, the central station man should have the credit 
of doing it, if it is possible, because the operator is only too glad 
to save in his cost. 

In matters of this kind it seems to me there is only one of two 
things to do. First, as to the question of buying power for a new 
mine, I simply change the pulley speeds and it solves the problem, 
but for a mine that has been developed and wants to run cutters 
or pump-men under ground at night, I would rather have a split 
ring motor, with external resistance, or a two-speed motor, 
doubling the number of poles for the lower speed. 

The next question the operator asks is, which of these it is 
more advisable to install and operate. If the two-speed motor 
is simpler and has fewer parts to get out of order, and these fans 
will run without attention, they naturally prefer that motor. The 
two-speed motor may be less complicated, and there may be a 
saving in power, as compared with the variable speed motor, yet 
the cost is very much higher. 

The next question I submitted to manufacturers was with 
reference to variation in speed between full speed and half 
speed. The result I found was that there was not 5 per cent 
difference in half speed operation on the two-speed and variable 
speed fan motors. Whether or not the data submitted to me by 
these companies is reliable, I am not in position to say, but it 
showed less than 5 per cent difference in the amount of power 
used. So that from my experience the two-speed fan motor is 
preferable, rather than the variable speed, due to the fact that 
the simpler construction requires less attention. In this par¬ 
ticular case it was a 40-h.p. motor, variable speed, requiring on 
half speed of the fan something like 15 h.p. The data on the two- 
speed fan showed that it required 15 h.p. on half speed. It is 
simply a question of w-hich motor you want to buy in that case. 
It seems to me that will apply to the territory I covered. 

H. L. Beach: I had occasion some four or five years ago to 
purchase a fan and motors for a mine where we were doing 
developing work to a considerable extent. The exact figures of 
the amount of air required have slipped my mind now, but I 
know that we needed a total of 200 h.p. to operate the fan at full 
capacity. At the time the fan was to be installed they needed 
possibly only one-third of that. My purchase consisted of two 
squirrel cage motors, manufactured at the same time, so as to 
get the characteristics identical, tested and guaranteed to divide 
the load equally at the same speed. When tested the motors were 
fastened together with a flange coupling, and the load driven by a 
belt using the coupling as a pulley,'the load dividing within a 
per cent or so between the two motors. I then set one motor 
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on some temporary work we had, and put the other motor on 
the one fan. That motor has been running something like three 
years, and they have not had occasion yet to change the pulley. 
The arrangement was that we would make a high pulley ratio 
to start with, and as the requirements for air increased they 
would decrease the pulley ratio and speed up the fan. The ar¬ 
rangement has been absolutely satisfactory, and has not given a 
moment’s trouble or delay in any way, and so far they have all 
the air they want with one motor and the original pulley layout. 
It is ready at any time to put another pulley on. They can 
make one increase in speed with the present motor, and then 
by releasing the other motor they can increase the speed until 
the full capacity is obtained. I can, for my part, see no reason 
for the large expense and complication of variable speed outfits. 
The change in pulley is not a proposition which comes up every 
day, but a proposition which may come up only once in two or 
three years. Two or three fans are usually required for a large 
mine anyway and it is a simple proposition to shut down one 
or more at night and run all during the day. 

F. B. Crosby: The discussion aroused by this paper would 
appear to be ample justification for its presentation. The 
particular point about which the discussion has chiefly centered, 
namely, the desirability of adjustable speed drives for mine fans, 
was taken for granted by the writer. As stated in the paper there 
is a somewhat limited field in which constant speed drives are 
satisfactory, but the very great percentage of requests for adjust¬ 
able speed fan drives as compared with constant speed applica¬ 
tions which have to come to the writer in his professional capac¬ 
ity, as well as the ready defence of the adjustable speed drive 
by many experienced mine operators and engineers this after¬ 
noon, can leave no doubt as to its desirability. 

The method of obtaining speed control by dynamic regulation 
as described has been developed to meet an existing need. These 
speed regulating sets and brush shifting motors are the result,^ and 
not the cause, of the demand for adjustable speed drives. 
The entire range of horse power capacities and speeds ordinarily 
required can be simply and more efficiently met by one or the 
other of these two equipments than by any other commercially 
practicable drive yet devised. 

For small drives, 100 h.p. or less, the extreme simplicity of the 
brush-shifting motor and control is especially desirable since 
the single motor involved is started, stopped, reversed and the 
speed controlled by merely shifting the brushes. 

It has been suggested ^ that the regulating set introduces a 
complexity of control equipment prohibitive in the hands of the 
average fan attendent. This feature has, I believe, been unduly 
emph.asized 

Considering the results obtained nothing can be simpler than 
the operation of the set. The main motor is started in the usual 
manner by simply closing the primary oil switch and throwing 
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the controller to the full-on position. The motor generator is 
started by means of a standard induction motor compensator. 
Electrical equilibrium between the main motor and motor 
generator is absolutely automatic. Any desired speed of the 
main motor within limits of design is obtained simply by adjust¬ 
ing the exciter field rheostat. 

Referring^ to Mr. Eddy’s request for information regarding 
costs, it is difficult to answer such a question, except in general 
terms, owing to the many variable factors involved. The,cost is 
obviously more than for a single-speed motor and depends upon 
the frequency and range of speed required. For 25-cycle equip¬ 
ment designed to give 20 per cent speed regulation on the mflin 
motor, the complete equipment including main motor and control 
may cost from 15 per cent to 20 per cent more than a two-speed 
motor designed for the upper and lower speeds. 
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CENTRAL STATION POWER FOR MINES 


BY J. S. JENKS 


The subject of this meeting covers such a broad field that it 
would be folly to undertake to cover more than a limited portion 
of any particular branch; hence I will deal only with the historical 
side of the question as it has to do with the development of cen¬ 
tral station service in connection with coal mining on the West 
Penn system. 

Central station power for mine service has been greatly handi¬ 
capped by the prejudice of some mining engineers and mine in¬ 
spectors who have actually fought the installation of central station 
power, stating that central station service was not as reliable as an 
isolated plant, was more dangerous on account of the high voltage 
and more costly. They often eliminated all cost of plant labor 
and fuel when making comparisons between central station 
service and isolated plants, arguing that the plant labor would 
have to be around the mine at any rate, and that the cost of fuel 
was so small to the mining company that it should not be con¬ 
sidered. 

In order to overcome these objections it was necessary to prove 
the reliability of central station service and its advantages. 
The objection of the mine inspectors was the hardest to overcome, 
even after the mine operators were convinced that central station 
service was more economical and were in favor of installing it the 
mine inspectors frequently prohibited central station service for 
some uses in and about the mines, particularly for fan service. 

They argued that transmission and distributing lines, of neces¬ 
sity, made central station service more liable to accidents and 
acts of God beyond the control of man, contending that mine 
ventilation was of such importance that no mining company 
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should be dependent on another corporation for its power for fan 
operation. It was only after years of successful operation of all 
other classes of mine service that we were able to overcome this 
prejudice and succeed in getting the mine inspectors to approve 
central station service for fans, much less recommend it. 

The mining engineer, and the electrical employees, opposed 
central station service for obvious reasons, one of which, fre¬ 
quently frankly admitted, was, that with central station service 
they would have no job. The truth of the matter has been 
that central station service has actually enlarged their field of 
labor, as more mines are being electrified every day on account 
of the many advantages of central station service, thus requiring 
the services of an engineer and electricians to most efficiently 
install and operate central station power. High grade engineer¬ 
ing and labor pays such great returns on the investment that the 
demand for first class men is continually increasing. While 
on the other hand it is an admitted fact that almost any mine 
foreman or master mechanic could install and operate a steam 
drive or a d-c. isolated plant, this very frequently was a most un¬ 
economical operation, often actually costing many times what 
it was supposed to. The lack of electrical engineering in the early 
days of central station service was a large factor in retarding its 
growth as will be shown by the initial installation in this territory. 

This first installation of central station service in a mine on the 
West Penn system was made at the Larimer mine of the West¬ 
moreland Coal Company in 1896. It consisted of a 120-h.p., 
4,000-volt, single-phase, 133-cycle, induction type synchronous 
motor, belted to 100-kw., 500-volt, direct-current, multipolar 
generator. The motor was excited by a belt-driven exciter and 
started by a single-phase, 100-volt motor which actuated 
through shifting belts. The switchboard consisted of standard 
d-c. marble panel with ammeter, voltmeter, circuit breaker and 
switches. The a-c. board consisted of a wooden panel having 
mounted on it a small two-pole oil switch for controlling the large 
motor, a two-pole knife switch for the starting motor, pilot and 
synchronizing lamps. This apparatus was located in an under¬ 
ground substation as it was feared it might be damaged by em¬ 
ployees during strike periods if it were above ground. 

In order to supply this service there was installed at the 
power house of the Irwin Electric Light & Power Company at 
Manor, one 150-kw., single-phase, 20G0-volt, 133-cycle alternator 
and 125-kw., 2200 to 4400-volt, 60-cycle transformer for raising 
the generator voltage to the transmission and motor voltage. 
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The line consisted of two No. 4 insulated wires carried by glass 
insulators on a two-pin crossarm over private right-of-way from 
Manor to the sub-station located near Circleville, except through 
the town of Irwin where it was on the street. The length of this 
line was about 5 miles (8 km.) A telephone line consisting of 
duplex insulated wire was strung on a ridge pin on the top of the 
pole. The wire entrance to the underground substation was made 
by sinking a bore hole through which lead cables were carried to 
an underground tunnel which led to the machine room. In order 
to protect the lead cable where it entered the ground, a high cir¬ 
cular stone wall was built around the bore hole. 

The apparatus supplied from this substation consisted of six 
mining machines, a 10 h.p. pump and a 60-h.p. haulage, but no 
fan service was supplied for reasons already explained. 

The first trouble that developed was the falling in of the roof 
of the substation, which not only damaged the apparatus, but 
put the mine out of service for some time until the debris could 
be removed and a brick lining put in to prevent a recurrence of 
similar trouble. This brick lining sweated so that it made all 
the apparatus wet, which resulted in frequent burn-outs of the 
starting motor, which stood idle for long periods. In order to 
insure starting, duplicate starting motors were provided and 
at times it was a problem to keep one in condition for service. 
The difficulty of sweating was partially overcome by putting a 
wooden lining inside the brickwork. 

The next difficulty arose from a breakdown in the lead cable 
caused by lightning. This had the effect of charging everything 
in the substation. It was overcome by removing the lead from 
the cable and supporting it on glass insulators, except where it 
passed through the bore hole. 

The next weakness developed in the oil switch which consisted 
of eight J in. (1.27 cm.) brass rods working through small brass 
bushings, mounted on a wooden board submerged in oil. This 
two-pole switch had eight breaks of about | in. (1.9 cm.) each 
and was contained in a tank 8 by 10 by 9 in. (20.3 by 25.4 by 
22.8 cm.) and operated by hand-wheel and pinion, which worked 
on a rack pulling the rods out of the bushings. This made a 
very slow operating switch with which it was very difficult to 
synchronize. After numerous interruptions caused by failures 
of this switch a make-shift switch consisting of an ordinary two- 
pole, two-break, knife switch on a marble base was mounted on 
insulators in the bottom of a half barrel. The switch handle was 
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removed and a broomstick tied to tbe cross-bar with a belt lace. 
Leads were brought over the edge of the barrel and connected to 
the switch. The barrel was filled with oil. The switch was 
operated by pulling or pushing on the broomstick. This switch 
was so much more easily operated and such improvement was 
made in the time of synchronizing that the consumer would not 
have it changed and it remained in service until the substation 
was finally abandoned on account of the mine being worked out. 

The Irwin Electric Light & Power Company was acquired by 
the West Penn interests and in 1905 the 133-cycle power house 
at Manor was discontinued and service established from a 60- 
cycle turbine station at Connellsville through 28.52 miles (45.5 
km.) of 22,000-volt transmission lines and a substation at Manor. 
This necessitated the reconstruction of the motors from 133 to 
60 cycles. The work on the large motor was done in the field and 
the starting, motors were sent to the factory one at a time. This 
reconstruction had the effect of reducing the capacity of the 
motors and resulted disastrously in the case of the starting 
motors, making it necessary to provide larger motors. 

The next trouble to develop, was rather peculiar in that the 
large motor started to drop out of- step without any apparent 
cause and would drop out when hauling practically no load. 
This was a very puzzling circumstance and no amount of ad¬ 
justing by attendant seemed to remedy the trouble. It was 
found, however, when the supply from Connellsville was gener¬ 
ated by a single unit that this trouble was most pronounced and 
later discovered that there was a splice in the belt between the mo¬ 
tor and generator that caused little jerks which would get in step 
with the governor mechanism on the turbine, causing the turbine 
to hunt. This hunting was exaggerated in the motor, making it 
drop out of step. The remedy for this trouble consisted in direct- 
connecting the motor and generator, which happened to be the 
same speed. On account of the high voltage of the motor it was 
necessary to have the motor frame insulated and a satisfactory 
insulating coupling became the question. This was solved by 
turning the shafts end to end, setting the pulleys about six inches 
apart, drilling and tapering the rim of the pulleys for cap screws 
and laying a piece of belt around inside of both pulley rims and 
securing it in place with cap screws. This proved a very satis¬ 
factory flexible insulating coupling, which gave no trouble and 
operated for a number of years until the mine was worked out. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties enumerated, this installation 
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proved a very satisfactory one to the mining company, saving 
them a considerable amount of money, even though the rate 
charged was several times greater than that charged for similar 
service to-day, and it led to many other large installations. 

The first mine where West Penn service was used for fan oper¬ 
ation was at the Penn Gas Coal Company’s mine near Penn Sta¬ 
tion, and consisted of a 100-h.p., 500-volt d-c. motor, belted to the 
fan. This was installed about 1901 w^hen the mine was completely 
electrified with direct current. The installation consisted of 
numerous pumps, mine machinery and a large haulage. The fan 
operated until 1907 when this motor was replaced by a 200-h.p. 
a-c. two-phase, GO-cycle motor. This installation, which origi¬ 
nally consisted of about 500 h.p., has been increased from time to 
time until it now has about 1250 h. p. in electric motors. 

In 1907 our first high-tension installation was made at a coal 
mine. This was made at the Noami Mine of the United Coal 
Company near Fayette City. In this case the Coal Company 
built its own substation and bought current at 22,000 volts in¬ 
stalling three 200-kw. 22,000 to 440-volt transformers, one 
300- and one ISO-kw. synchronous motor-generator sets, one 
150-h.p. a-c. haulage, 100-h.p. chain lift, two 75-h.p. fan motors, 
a-c. pumps and numerous haulage locomotives and mining 
machines. This installation was of particular interest as it was 
the first one where engineering had very careful consideration 
and was our first a-c. haulage. 

Another very prominent example of a coal mine installation 
where the most minute detail was worked out by the engineers 
in charge with the idea of producing the most efficient results is 
illustrated by the Keystone Coal Company’s installation at its 
Crows Nest substation. Here 1500 h.p. is delivered at 2300 
volts from 22,000-volt transformers installed in the substation, 
together with the necessary switches and lightning protection; 
This installation consists of 750 h.p., a-c, haulage, two 300-kw. 
synchronous motor-generator sets, two 150-h.p., a-c. pumps and 
innumerable locomotives, mining machines and small motors. 

While the growth of central station service was very slow 
at first, it is now growing very fast, and from the origi¬ 
nal installation in 1896 of 120 h.p. we have steadily 
added all kinds of mine installations until at the present 
time we have in operation 76 coal mines consisting of 14,831 h.p. 
and have contracts with 10 companies which aggregate 5,701 h.p 
which is being installed as rapidly as possible. This will make a 
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total of 20,532 h.p. In addition to this we are at the present 
time figuring with a number of coal companies and have every 
reason to believe that in a short time we will have under contract 
more than 10,000 h.p. additional, which will increase our total to 
over 30,000 h.p. in coal mine service only. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF SUBSTATION LOADS AT THE 
ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES OF THE LACKAWANNA 

R,R. CO. 


BY H. M. WARREN AND A. S. BIBSECKER 


In view of the fact that practically no data of this nature are 
available and as the Lackawanna Railroad Company has a large 
number of substations to which the rated connected loads widely 
differ, the writers were led to conduct a series of tests, the result 
of which form the basis of this paper. 

Tests were made on 15 substations ranging in size from 150 to 
700 kw. The apparatus in these stations consists of 60-cycle, 
six-phase diametrically connected synchronous converters deliver¬ 
ing direct current at 275 volts, step-down transformers of either 
the single or three phase type, and the necessary a-c. and d-c, 
switching apparatus. These substations are usually located on 
the surface at the colliery, and the three-phase high-tension 
power is furnished from, central stations. 

The power apparatus driven from the substations consists of 
locomotives, hoists, pumps, and under-cutting machines. The 
locomotives vary in size from 7 to 13 tons and are usually geared 
to operate at a speed of from six to eight miles (9.6 to 12.8 km.) 
per hour at full load. Although the locomotive weights vary, 
about 80 per cent of the total number weigh seven tons or less. 
All of the locomotives have double motor equipments with series- 
parallel controllers. The motor equipments average about 10 
h.p. (railway rating) per ton of locomotive weight.^ The d-c. 
hoists operate on either slopes or planes and vary in size from 20 
to 160 h.p. As most of the large pumps are driven by a-c. motors, 
the d-c. pumping sets are usually small in size and operate 
intermittently. The power required for undercutting machines 
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is at present comparatively email. It is, therefore, important 
to note that about 75 per cent of all d-c. power supplied from 
these substations is used by locomotives and that 80 per cent of all 
locomotives are rated at 70 h.p. or less. 

The tests on these substations were conducted as follows: 

In order to obtain accurate readings, an a-c. single-phase watt- 
hour meter with high geared dials was obtained. This was con¬ 
nected in one phase of the a-c. end of the synchronous converter 
and readings taken every half hour. A record of the peaks was 
obtained by connecting a graphic ammeter which was geared to 
give a paper speed of 7| in. (18.8 cm.) per minute in the d-c. 
side of the converter. A note was also made of the machines 
operating in the mine at the time of the tests. 



Fig. 1 Substation Load and Peaks Based on Synchronous 

Converter Output 

The rated connected loads were based on the following motor 
ratings: 

Electric locomotive—10 h.p. per ton. 

Hoist motors (railway type) —one hour rating. 

Pumps—Name plate—continuous rating. 

Undercutting machines—one hour rating. 

The total of these horse-power ratings was reduced to kilowatts 
in determining the kilowatts rating of the total connected load. 

After the above test data were obtained, a tabulation was made 
showing the maximum peaks for 15 seconds, one minute, five 
minutes, and one hour; the average load for a ten-hour day; the 
kilowatt-hours per month, and the rated connected kilowatt 
load for each substation. In working up these data, the .15- 
second, and also the one-and five-minute peaks were measured 
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on the graphic ammeter paper as blt)ck peaks, while the one hour 
peaks were taken from the watt-hour meter readings and are, 
therefore, the integrated peaks. However, after determining 
the d-c. peaks, an amount equivalent to the synchronous con¬ 
verter losses was added, so that all tabulations were made on 
the converter input basis. 

From the tabulations, a set of curves was then plotted as shown 
in Fig. 2. On this chart the abscissa represents the rated con¬ 
nected load in kilowatts. The lower curve representing the 
kilowatt-hour per month is read on the right hand margin, while 
other curves are read in kilowatt on the left hand margin. From 
this chart other curves and factors were derived which will be 
discussed later. 



From the above, we have been able to make some interesting 
deductions regarding diversity factors and load factors. Diver¬ 
sity factor has been defined as the ratio of the sum of the maxima 
of the subdivisions of any part of the system to the coincident 
maximum demand observed at the point of supply. For the 
present we will, therefore, consider the subdivisions as loads 
taken by the individual locomotive, hoist, etc., and the point of 
supply as the a-c. side of the converters. In order to illustrate 
how the diversity factor increases from unity to higher values as 
the number of units and consequently the rated connected load 
is increased, we have shown in Figs. 3 and 4, sections of graphic 
ammeter chmU l^aken at difierent stabstations. Fig. 3 shows the 
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load on a small substation to which the rated connected load was 
only 465 kw., while Fig. 4 shows a similar curve for a substation 
to which the rated connected load was 1720 kw. From tests 
made on a seven-ton locomotive, rated at 70 h.p. or 52.5 kw., we 
find that the maximum continuous peaks in per cent of its rating 
for 15 seconds, one minute and five minutes, are 180, 100, and 



Fig. 3—D.C.Ammeter Chart (Multiply by 4). Rated Connected 

Load, 465 kw. Voltage, 275 

60 respectively. Based on the above as peaks for a single unit 
the diversity factor for 15 seconds, one minute, and five minutes 
for various rated connected loads, are as shown in Fig. 5. 

Load factor is usually defined as the ratio of the average load 
for a certain period to the rating of the substation. However, 
as the load factors on the substations are not considered in this 



Fig. 4— D.C. Ammeter Chart (Multiply by 4). Rated^ Connected 

Load, 1720 kw. Voltage, 275 

paper, we have expressed all load factors as the ratio of the aver¬ 
age loads on the substations to the rated connected loads. By 
so doing, any data contained in the paper become applicable to 
other similar installations. 

Fig. 6 shows a 10-hour load curve taken on one of the largest 
substations. This curve was plotted from watt-hour meter read- 
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ings taken every half hour. It will be noted that it has about 
the same characteristics as are generally found in shops or fac¬ 
tories where the consumption of power depends on the activity 
of the employees operating the machines. However, there is a low 
point in this curve which occurs about nine o’clock. This is due 



Fig. 6—DiVERSirY Factors 

to the fact that there is a certain amount of coal mined and loaded 
during the night which is ready for the locomotive crews at seven 
o’clock in the morning. After this night coal is pulled out, the 
crews ense up for a while and take a moming lunch. During this 



PiQ. e—A. Typical Substation Load 

time, the day miners have been loading coal which, keeps the 
locomotives busy until about 11:30 when the load begins to drop 
again. The substation on which the above curve was taken had 
a rated connected load of 1720 kw. which consisted of eight 10- 
ton, and 20 7-ton locomotives, and a small hoist. The average 
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ten hour load factor was 24.6 per cent whereas the average for 
all substations was 24 per cent. The following tabulations give 
the load factors for various lengths of time for this largest station 
and the average of fifteen stations tested: 


Station 

Largest 

Average 


% 

% 

1 Hour 

29 

32 

8 “ 

26 

25.5 

10 " 

24.6 

24 

24 « 

14 

12.5 

Annual 250 days 

9.6 

8.6 

(Night) 14 hours 

6.6 

6.2 


The 24-hour load factors give the average loads during a 
twenty-four hour working day and this might be considered as 
the annual load factor. However, as the average mine is not 
operated over 250 days during the year, the load factor on this 
basis for all stations tested is 8.6 per cent. It is interesting to 
note that the ratio of the power used during the ten hour working 
day to the total used during the 24 hours was 73 per cent on the 
largest station and 79 per cent was the average for all stations. 
The average 14-hour night load is, therefore, 6.2 per cent of the 
rated connected load. 

In the application of data obtained from these tests, it will 
be noted that the peaks call for substation apparatus designed 
to carry and commutate high overloads and that the annual 
load factors are very low. Regardless of the question of taking 
care of the peaks, we find that the load increases so rapidly, due 
to new apparatus being installed, that it does not always pay to 
figure closely when deciding on the size of a substation. Some of 
the first stations installed for this work had 150-kw. and 200-kw. 
converters. These have been transferred until now it is difficult 
to find a mine where the load is not too heavy for them. 

We would, therefore, not recommend a converter smaller 
than 200 kw. and in case there is a probability of the load growing 
rapidly, a 300 kw, unit will be cheaper eventually. There are 
certain conditions where motor-generator sets work out more 
advantageously even though the initial cost may be much higher. 
Let us assume a condition where the substation is to be located 
near an a-c. motor-driven coal breaker, both of which are to be 
fed from a central station over a transmission line. The breaker 
motors will pull a load on which the power factor will be poor and 
this load together with the hoisting and pumping load will be so 
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large in comparison to the substation load that the small amount 
of leading current obtainable from a converter, will not compen¬ 
sate for the lagging current taken by the induction motors. 
The above will result in poor voltage regulation on transformers 
and transmission line, and the attending bad effects due to poor 
power factors on a central station. If instead of using a converter 
we install a synchronous motor-generator set with interpoles 
on the generator and a motor having a rating 30 to 40 per cent 
in excess of the generator, we are in a position to correct the power 
factor, and better both the d-c. and a-c. voltage regulation. 
Where it is necessary to transform to a lower voltage for the 
synchronous motor, it will often be possible to wind the breaker 
motors and synchronous motor on the set for the same voltage 
and feed them from one bank of transformers. By combining 
the leading current with the lagging on the low-tension side of 
one bank, the kilowatt-ampere rating is very much reduced from 
that required for separate transformers. There is also a decrease 
in the cost per kilowatt-ampere due to the units being larger* 
While the data obtained from this investigation will probably 
not be of any particular value except for use in connection with 
electrical installations in anthracite mines, it is believed that on 
account of the number of stations tested that the data will, at 
least, be of great assistance in determining power requirements for 
anthracite mining installations. 
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Discussion on ‘^Central Station Power for Mines” (Jenks) 
AND ^^Characteristics of Substation Loads at the Anth¬ 
racite Collieries of THE D.L. & W.Ry, Co.” (Warren and 
Biesecker), Pittsburgh, Pa,, April 18, 1913. 

Graham Bright: Mr. Jenks has given us some very interest¬ 
ing historical matter. In the first part of his paper he mentions 
the early prejudice of the operators in regard' to the purchase 
of central station power. I think this early prejudice was 
justifiable, when we consider that central stations had not made 
any records for themselves, and the operator had no way of telling 
what the continuity of service was going to be. As we know, in 
any new industry the pioneer usually stands the cost of develop¬ 
ment while those who follow reap the benefits, and you can hardly 
blame those early operators for having a prejudice against the 
use of central station power. 

I think a great deal of credit is due to the operating forces of 
the central stations in bringing the continuity of service to such 
a high degree of efficiency. We have records of long periods of 
operation with little or no delays, and records made by such com¬ 
panies as the West Penn Railways Co. have given to operators 
confidence in central ’ station power, and have made the sale of 
such power a much easier matter than formerly. 

There is one point I would like to bring out in connection with 
the paper by Messrs. Warren and Biesecker which has given us 
a great deal of valuable information on actual mine conditions, 
and that is, referring to Figs. 1 and 2, you will notice that the 
five-minute peak is considerably smaller than the integrated 
average for 10 hours. That brings up the point of just what kind 
of a peak to use on which to determine the fixed charge. This 
illustrates the fact that the block peak is not the proper one on 
which to base the fixed charge, because here is a case in which the 
block peak is considerably less than the average for 10 hours. 
You can see it is not a square deal to the central station to use a 
peak load which is less than the average 10-hour load as a basis 
for the fixed charge. It should be the integrated peak rather 
than block peak, and these two curves illustrate that particular 
point very strongly. In fact a power circuit can be so manipu¬ 
lated that there wdl be little or no block peaks at all. 

W. A. Thomas: Various statements of load factor, and par¬ 
ticularly those brought out in the paper by Messrs. Warren and 
Biesecker, show the necessity of coming to a common basis in 
determining the expression of load factor. This is perfectly 
correct as explained by Mr. Warren, but unless you give a good 
deal of thought in transposing from one statement to another, 
we are led to confusion. In this case we have not only the load 
factor stated in terms of the average demand to the connected 
load, but we have the connected load rated on both constant and 
intermittent basis, and while, as I said before, it is perfectly legit¬ 
imate and correct, we ought, in using it, to get to a common basis 
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of understanding. Of course, one statement of load factor is the 
ratio of the average consumption to the capacity of the sub¬ 
station. Another one is that which Mr. Bright touched on, the 
ratio of the average load to a given peah, five minutes integrated 
peak, or 15 minutes integrated peak. The point I wish to lay 
particular stress upon is the desirability of coming to a common 
basis for determining load factor and reducing the amount of 
labor necessary to transpose from one to another. I do not mean 
this as a criticism of the paper in any way. I consider that the 
data which is submitted in this paper is a most valuable contri¬ 
bution to the art, and one which will be of CKtreme value in this 
very active campaign on the part of the operators of central 
power stations in the coal mining regions. 

J, Paul Clayton: The characteristics of coal mine loads as 
shown by this paper are extremely low annual load factors. 
The annual load factor controls almost directly the cost of pro¬ 
ducing power in any plant, such as the installation under dis¬ 
cussion, and further to illustrate this point I have recomputed 
the cost presented in Mr. Beers’ paper presented this morning, 
on the basis of lower annual load factors as they actually occur 
in these mines. In Mr. Beers’ paper of this morning, the total 
cost of producing power in a station of 1000-kw. capacity, 
operating at 50 per cent load factor, was given as $35,000^ on 
an annual output of 4,380,000 kw-hr. or a total cost of eight 
mills per kw-hr. Reducing this cost to the basis of a 20 per 
cent, annual load factor, which is rather high 
which I am familiar in Illinois, we have a^ total cost of $31,200 
(shout the only difference in the cost being the 
and the total cost works out at 1.8 cents per kw-hr. Reducing 
this load factor further to 15 per cent, ye cost of operation is 
reduced from $35,000 at 50 per cent load factor to $30,630 at 
15 per cent load factor, or a total cost per kw-hr. of 2.4 c&nts. 

In the operation of such a station for Illinois mine conations, 
serving only one mine, on one shift per day operation, 200 days 
oer year, you could not secure an annual load factor of 20 per 
cent! The load factor as I am using it, is the actud energy 
consumption in a year divided by the energy consumption which 
would have taken place had the actual 15yinute annual man- 
mum demand basis been earned on ^l^’^o’^shout 
This analysis shows that the probable cost of energy 

installation of the plant cited, when us^^ 

nht amine- in the paper or under conditions obtaining m tne 

per kw-hr. instead of 8 mills per kw-hr It ^^lls 

possible to make power in that same 

ner kw-hr. if you could obtain a 100 per ced load factor, but 
I beUeve (he pubKcation of such costs (.ithout adequate eu- 
plauation of eget of 5,™?- 

at cal ouues. 
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George R. Wood: I think it important that we come to a 
better understanding of what we mean by the term load factor. 
In the course of this meeting we have had three or four vari¬ 
eties of this factor, based on connected load, station capacity, in¬ 
stantaneous, one minute and 15 minute integrated peak, etc. In 
other words, every central station figures customers’ load factor 
as the ratio of average load to maximum demand, as defined 
by contract. It seems to me probable that an integrated 
peak over some such period as five, ten or fifteen minutes will 
ultimately become standard for determining maximum demand, 
but in the meantime a definition should accompany reference to 
^load factor.” 

H. M. Warren: If the gentleman who just spoke, contem¬ 
plates using the figures I quote, as a basis of the kw-hr. cost, he 
should bear in mind that the information in the paper refers only 
to the direct current used in the mines in question, and that the 
large amount of alternating-current power used, has not been con¬ 
sidered. The load factor of our central station is 65 per cent, 
and is figured on the average yearly load in kilowatts compared 
to the rating of the station. 

George H. Morse: It would be interesting to know how the 
gentlemen who made the calculations on their load factors pro¬ 
ceeded in making these calculations. I think there are various 
ways in which individuals would proceed, and if Mr. Clayton 
would care to state how he made his calculations, I think we 
would be much interested in hearing from him. 

J. Paul Clayton: As to the basis of the costs of power, I 
took the cost as given on page 1038 of Mr. Beers’ paper and 
assumed that, for practical purposes, the fixed charges remained 
exactly as given, and I think that is approximately true and 
that the item of coal, easily the largest single item, varied with 
the load factor. If we reduce the load factor from 50 per cent 
to 25 per cent, the coal consumption will be something more 
than half the coal consumption at the high load factor, as it 
does not fall off in proportion because the efficiency of boilers 
and turbines would be less. 

In computing the cost given in my previous discussion I 
assumed that the coal consumption at 20 per cent load factor 
was half that at 50 per cent load factor and in obtaining the 
load factor at 15 per cent I have assumed that the coal con¬ 
sumed at the 20 per cent load factor was reduced by 15 
per cent, and that the other items in the operating cost would 
be approximately the same. 

C. W. PenDell: The item of load factor, as the Chair has said, 
is one that we should have a definite idea upon. It is something 
that should be settled and defined, and not a thing that one engi¬ 
neer should have a rule for talking on, in one line, and another en¬ 
gineer have another rule for talking on, in another line. If I 
design a plant to operate a mine and put in 1000 kw., and another 
man puts in 500 kw., that should not affect the load factor. The 
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consumption of the two plants will be the same. The load factor 
on the 1,000-kw. plant would be one-half what the load factor 
would be on the SOO-kw. plant, if you base your load factor upon 
the size of the plant. Load factor is something definite, not 
something ethereal. It is the relation between the average load 
24 hours a day and the maximum demand. You may take the 
maximum demand for five minutes, or you may take it for an 
hour, according to the way your contract reads. Whether you 
take a five-minute peak or a 30-minute peak, will probably make 
about 15 per cent difference in your load factor; that is, a load 
factor of 40 per cent on a 30-minute basis would be equivalent 
to 0.85 times 40 per cent on a five-minute basis. Load factor on 
a five-minute basis will be lower than on the 30-minute basis, 
because the maximum for 30 minutes will not be as high as the 
maximum for five minutes. Many base load factor on the opera¬ 
ting time for the mine. According to »the central station idea, 
and I am a central station man, the load factor should go over the 
whole 24-hour period. The reason for that is; supposing we 
have a plant which has 100 h.p. maximum demand, the average 
running load is 50 h.p. and the running time is 10 hours per day. 

If you base the load factor upon the hours during which the plant 
is running, you get a 50 per cent load factor. If the plant runs 
20 hours per day, with an average load of 50 h.p., and you base 
your load factor upon the running hours, you still have a 50 per 
cent load factor. Under this method you have nothing on which 
to base a comparison of one plant as against another; so that in 
the central station field we have adopted the general ruling that 
load factor is the ratio of the kw-hr. consumption divided by 
the total number of hours in the period under consideration, and 
that result divided by the maximum demand as determined by 
the contract. To base the load factor upon the size of the in¬ 
stallation is, according to my idea, erroneous. I ma^^ come along 
and install a plant with a 1000-h.p. unit—I do not know the 
business perhaps—I put 1000 h.p. in the plant to be safe; another 
man comes along who knows the industry, and puts in a 500-h.p. ■ 
plant—why should the load factor of that plant, which is a concrete 
item, be dependent upon whether I know that line of industry, or 
whether I do not know it? Load factor is something which we 
can see if we stop to consider the curve. You have a certain curve 
running along with certain peaks in it; there is your load factor. 
It is the relation of the average line across the chart to the high 
point that constitutes the peak. 

Graham Bright: I ask Mr. PenDell whether he has reference 
to the integrated peak or the block peak. 

C. W. PenDell: The integrated peak is the only proper peak. 
Some contracts on railway lines, where the load fluctuates 
seriously, are based upon the highest instantaneous demand. It 
all depends upon the capacity of the station furnishing the load 
and the class of business you are serving. 

I was talking with Mr. Jenks a few minutes ago relative to 
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mine hoists. He showed us a picture of a 750-h.p. ha^age sys¬ 
tem. In Illinois we have mine hoisting outfits from 400 h.p. _ to 
1800 h.p. We have not felt that we cotild take these hoists 
directly onto our lines, and have asked the customers to interpose 
flywheel motor-generator sets between the hoists and our hties. 
Now, with the flywheel motor-generator set we would integrate 
our peak. If we felt, perhaps, that we could stand the load di¬ 
rectly on the line, we might give these parties contracts stipula¬ 
ting that the peak should be the highest swing of the neeme rin 
the chart. The integrated peak has been adopted in probably 
90 per cent of all maximum demand contracts for central station 
companies. There are four common durations of peak, 5 minutes, 

15 minutes, 30 minutes and one hour. Five-minute peaks have 
been adopted through the central states for coal mines and large 
stone quarries. Fifteen-minute peaks have been adopted by 
some companies for that class of business. General power is 
now being taken on over a great part of the country on 30-minute 
peaks. Railway contracts, large interurban systems, are going 
on commonly with 60-minute peaks. In addition to haying t e 
single 5-minute, 15-niinute, 30-minute or 60-minute peaks, con¬ 
tracts are made wherein the maximum is based upon three o- 
minute, 15-minute, 30-minute or 60-minute periods no two ot 
which periods shall be taken on the same day. lhat will, oi 
course, give a lower maximum demand than a single peak. ^ 
George R. Wood: Perhaps we have no right to^be surprised 
when the coal operator doubts our figures showing what he 
will get under these various rate schemes, and I cannot niuch 
blame the operators for refusing to buy power except at so 
many cents per ton of coal produced, and, indeed, power has 

been contracted for on that basis. k • T i k 

P. M. Lincoln: Reference has been made to 5-rainute, io- 

minute, 30-minute and 60-minute peaks. On the lines of the 
Niagara, Lockport and Ontario Power Company, which distri¬ 
butes power from Niagara Falls through Central New 
have adopted the one-minute peak. I am inclined to think that 
for certain kinds of service measuring the current on a one-minute 
peak is more equitable than measuring it on any of the longer 

pGI*10(is 

I want to say something about this matter of load factor. The 
writer of the last paper definitely told us exactly what he means 
by load factor, so that when we study his paper we have right 
before us what he means by the term ^load factor, as he uses it. 
He is much more considerate in that regard^than many ^other 
writers, because many writers use the term ‘fload factor, 
do not give data by which one can tell what they are talking 
about. Load factor, I believe, should be taken as the function 
of the load, and as having nothing to do with the size of the plant; 
in other words, I believe the definition of load factor as given us 
in the paper by Warren and Biesecker is not the proper basis for* 
true load factor. I believe the proper basis for load factor is the 
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ratio of the average kilowatts during a given time to the kilo¬ 
watts integrated through some definite shorter period; that may 
be one minute, 5 minutes, 10 minutes, 15 minutes, or any other 
period of time. It is the average for the whole length of time 
to the integrated value for the shorter length of time that should 
constitute the proper definition of load factor. 

Then, again, the duration of the whole period is not necessarily 
restricted to 24 hours. We may have daily, weekly, monthly or 
yearly load factors and in general the longer the period the lower 
will be the load factor. 

C. W. PenDell: This one-minute peak that Mr. Lincoln 
speaks of is more or less in the nature of an instantaneous peak. 

I threshed over in our company the question of how long a period 
we should take for the peak, and on our general power we adopted 
thirty minutes, for this reason: In studying a customer’s load 
we say it will take 500 kw. to handle his entire requirements, 
that is, 500 kw. for the transformers. These transformers will 
stand considerable overload for a few minutes without damage. 
Our lines will stand the same overload. The^ generators will 
stand it. If we take a short duration^peak period, the starting 
up of the factory in the morning, especially if there are a number 
of large motors, will have a tendency to boost the customer s 
peak beyond where we want it to go. We do not want the rates 
on paper to look excessively low. We would rather keep the rates 
so that they look reasonable on paper, and yet have the customer 
earn a low rate by having a maximum demand which is lew, 
rather than to give him a one-minute peak which will make nis 
maximum demand quite high, and charge him a relatively low 

rate for the maximum. __ 

As the chairman has said, we can hardly blame 
of the mines for not buying power when they find that we have 
all these different rates to offer. There is one thing that the 
power salesman must get the first thing when he goes ou , 

the confidence of his prospect. The sdesman must have feu 
in the commodity he is trying to sell the prospect, and “ 
know that when he figures out a rate for his 
rate is right. On the other hand, we must also i«^bue the pros¬ 
pect with faith in the company, that he vull secure eqmtable and 

’"^The ctS^station should not. according to my theory, sell 
at so much a unit output of the customer, because in^so doing we 
are taking all the risk of inefficiency in the customer s operation. 
You go to one man and say “I will give you client for so much 

a ton of coal mined,” and you to go pS 

figure his cost and say “I will give you current y “ 

tin of coal mined”, these two men get together and then the 

second fellow says, “Here, you 

4 -'hori vmi are charsiug tlie other fellow, what right h j . 

S?” W? wto elplain to him that his method oi 

fit the sme as thaf of the other man, but yo« canhot explmh 
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that to him. He has you, because he knows more about the coal 
mining business than you do, certainly more than I do, because 
I have not been in the business long enough, but if I ^tell them 
both ‘‘I am giving you the same rate per kw-hr.,” and it is up to 
them to earn the same rate per ton mined if they can, they cannot 
accuse us of injustice, as they are liable to do if we try to sell them 

on the unit basis of output. . . ^ xt 

Sidney G. Vigo: The question of load factor is not only ot 

extreme interest to the central station company, but also to the 
customer as well. The formation of rate schedules is for the 
purpose of giving to the customer a lower rate, corresponding to 
the increased hours of use of his maximum demand over any 
month. A customer operating twenty four hours a day natural^ 
should receive a better rate than an eight-hour user. The sched¬ 
ules of rates that are designed, therefore, are inherently based on 

this idea of load factor. . ^ j 

It can be readily seen that if load factor were defined as the 
percentage of the actual consumption divided by the total horse 
power in motors installed, over 720 hours per month, that the 
customer would be given a higher rate than if^the load factor were 
the percentage of the actual consumption divided by the maxi¬ 
mum demand, over a period of 720 hours per month. 

This is made all the more evident in some central stations in 
the Northwest, where the rate per kilowatt hour is each month 
based on the load factor existing during that month. At 
end of each month, the maximum demand, having been measured, 
and the consumption being obtained, the load factor for that 
month is determined, and the corresponding rate for that load 
factor is applied,* and with each decrease in load factor, the rate 
is correspondingly increased. Therefore, with this schedule, if 
instead of measuring the customers’ maximum demand, the total 
motors installed were considered, the customer’s load factor 
would show a decrease, and he would pay corresppndingly higher 
for his service. 

This idea of actually measuring the highest demand of any 
customer is urgent oftentimes, because it is found that installa- 
tions in large numbers of cases are made with the idea of future 
development, which we all admit is bad policy, owing to the in¬ 
efficiency of the operation of large units underloaded, and con¬ 
sequently, a customer would be paying an unfair rate for ser¬ 
vice if his load factor were based on the size of his installation, 
rather than on his actual conditions. There are numbers of such 
cases that have come to the speaker’s personal attention, but 
there is no doubt that many of you have experienced the same 
difficulties. 

C. I. Weaver : There has been considerable discussion about 
the duration of the maximum demand; whether the integrated 
peak should be for a period of one minute, 5 minutes, 16 min¬ 
utes or 30 minutes. This diversity of opinion led to the remark 
that the rate for power to the coal mine should be based on ton- 
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nage. The tonnage basis of rates is j in iny opinion, very unsatk- 
factory. A comparison of the rates on the one-mmute period, the 
5-mintite period, the 15-mintite period, and the 30-miniite period, 
would show the net power bills to be approximately the same for 

any given load. , -i j- 

Different lengths of periods for maximum demand readings 

are the results of different conditions in the central stations and 

widely varying opinions of rate makers. r i 

It is not difficult, however, to estimate the cost per ton of coal 
from a rate having a demand charge and an energy charge. It 
would be discriminatory to base power bills on tonnage since the 
kilowatt hour per ton varies widely in different mines. 

Our organization has for a few years been marketing power to 
mines with a rate based on 15-minute demand with additional 
charge for energy. It has prov^ faff to the station and satis¬ 
factory to the mine operator. The field of our activities has 

extended into Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan. ^ 

T. E. Tynes : I wish to supplement Mr. Lincoln s remarks and 

the gentleman preceding, in regard to the load factor. I 
with them that the load factor is a function of the load and no 
of the installed capacity. I know of a certain plant in ^hida, if 

the load factor was based on the ratio of the , 

capacity, it would be somewhere around l^ per cent, but based 
on the ratio of the average to the maximum demand, it is around 

PenDell what method they use for integrating their 
5-minute, 15-minute, 30-minute, and 

company we take power from we used to Jgen 

graphic instrument, a clear one-mmute peak, and they had bee 

worW on that system for two or t^®f Ind that 

the regular maximum demand meter, but finally did it, and tha 

integrites the entire peak. We find that it raised our maximum 

demand from 8 to 14 per cent, depending on the "-aWre oMheload. 

We had to get busy to counteract that, and by pneratmg o 

own cower we brought our peak up to 93.1 per cent. _ 

C. W. PenDell: In connection with the matter of measunng 
the peak there has been developed in Chicago a met^ for stamp¬ 
ing the registrations of an integrating wattmeter J^e tram of 
gears on any standard wattmeter is repl^aced. with ^^^ther 
dials which have numbers on them. There is .^^^pe which 
over the numbered dials, and a typewriter ribbon is Pl^ed m 
between. There is a clock which is set for 5-mmute, 15-minu 

or 30-minute intervals, and as the contact ®® 

stamps the registration of the wattmeter dials, the same a 
man were standing in frant of the meter .^nd reading inte¬ 
grating meter at stated intervals, only the clock does it automa 

used to have graphic wattmeters on ^ 

found there was liable to be a discussion whenever i^®^^® 
to decide on what the maximum demand had been. Every tentti 
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of an inch that the customer’s engineer could screw me down on 
the curve meant anywhere from $100 to $1,000 to him, ^^d I did 
not like to have him perhaps accuse me of trying to _^l^de up a 
tenth of an inch, to m'ake $1,000 for the company, so that 1 took 

them out and put in the other meter* ^ 

George H. Morse : Recently in connection with some prop- 
erties in Minneapolis, I had occasion to study the conditions 
with reference to load factor as interpreted by the company, 
Xhere we were using the actual maximum demands of consumers 
as registered on the Wright demand meter, the ratio of the aver- 
age load being taken for the monthly load factor—that wa^aH 
right in cases where we had non-inductive loads. Where we had 
an inductive load, as induction motors, in order to get the max¬ 
imum demand in kilowatts, we were sending out men to make 
actual measurements on the customers’ premises with watt¬ 
meters at such times as we thought we would strike the max¬ 
imum for the month, and in this connection I will say that the 
man in charge of the meter department has a tradition that there 
is a certain company in the city there, a manufacturing company, 
that pays one man to sit at the door throughout the month and 
look for the man who comes to take that maximum 
demand—^it is his conviction that, when he sees the meter man 
coming in the distance, he runs through the factory and gives a 
general alarm to the men at work, and the machines are drawn 
off throughout the factory. 

That company was experimenting with the maxicator or 
printometer the gentleman refers to, an instrument for register¬ 
ing on tape the wattmeter readings. That instrument is the 
only instrument we can apply today to inductive loads to get 
the maximum demand kilowatt. The Wright demand meter 
is not of assistance in this case, because that registers the maxi¬ 
mum current. That is what I want to emphasize and the reason 
that I rose. To my thinking it is not the maximum kilowatts 
that we ought to base our rates on, but the maximum current, 
after all, even in the case of inductive load, because we have to 
hold in our power station capacity for that maximum current, 
not maximum kilowatts. 

C. W. PenDell: I am having carried on now some experi¬ 
ments on the measurement of maximum demand of inductive 
loads with the Wright demand meter. I believe there is some 
general ratio between the power factor and the maximum load 
of average size commercial customers. I want to put in the 
Wright demand meter, if possible, on a lot of these customers, 
to see if I can find a ratio betw^een the power factor and the 
maximum. 

Relative to charging customers for maximum current rather 
than maximum kilowatt, in our company all generators are 
purchased on a 75 per cent power factor basis. We put a 750- 
kv-a. generator—taking that as a unit—on a 500-kw. turbine, a 
7500-kv-a. generator on a 5000-kw. turbine, taking fair care of 
the wattless current in that way. 
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Out operating department is trying to get the contract depart¬ 
ment to get our customers to put in synchronous machinery, 
so as to cut down the wattless current. We have taken the stand 
that we will not needlessly complicate customers’ installations 
to correct the company’s power factcc for two reasons: When¬ 
ever you get the cukomer to insiall expensive synchronous 
maclimery to correct the compa’iy’s power factor, they want a 
special rate, and special rates are something that we fight shy of. 
Another thing about the correction is, when you want the correc¬ 
tion for power factor on your line the customer will have some 
reason for shutting down the synchronous machinery. You go 
to figuring on it, and the first thing you know he balls you up 
by not running it. I have told the operating department if they 
want power factor correction to put it in their substations. 

H. M. Warren: While the tests which we ran on these sub¬ 
stations were primarily for our own particular benefit, the restdts 
of these tests were urgently sought by a number of our companies, 
and I feel that with the data which were obtained and are available 
the central station man has all the information which is 
necessary, and a great deal more than he would have if he simjay 
knew what the load factor was as outlined by the gentleman who 
has just spoken. One of the gentlemen stated "^at load 
was a definite term, comprising the average load, but irom tne 
discussion which followed I do not thinkdt is. I have not been 
able to determine whether it should be based on instantaneous 
peak or on any peak up to thirty minutes. Therefore, it would 
seem to me that when the term “load factor is used, it is neces¬ 
sary to qualify it by a statement explaining just exactly wUat 
is meant, in a manner similar to that which has been done in 
■this'^'pa4:tictdan;;paper/'' ■>' 
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MINING LOADS FOR CENTRAL STATIONS 


by WILFRED SYKES AND GRAHAM BRIGHT 


The most desirable type of load that a central station can 
obtain is one which has both a high load factor and high power 
factor. Load factor is, generally, defined as the ratio of the average 
load of a machine,.or system, to the rated capacity. Capacity 

is, sometimes, based on the name plate rating, but, for the purpose 

of obtaining load factor, it should be based on some integrated 
time peak, that represents the capacity which the central station 
must provide, and hold in readiness for the use of the custoiner. 

The load of a mine operation, taking power from a central 
station, consists, in general, of the following: Haulage, Hoisting, 
Ventilation, Coal Cutting, Pumping, Tipple or Breaker Power, 
Machine Shop and Blacksmith Shop, Lights. 

Haulage. The load due to a haulage system, is, as a ru e, 
very ragged; the variation depending upon the number of loco¬ 
motives operating and the grade conditions. Figs. 1 and ^ are 
typical, and show the wide variation in load that takes plaee^m 
short intervals of time. Unless the power system has a rather 
small capacity, this variable load will not seriously affec 11 e 
regulation for power loads, but may give unsatisfactory regula¬ 
tion for lighting. . 

In practically all cases in this country, the power used for 

mine haulage is direct current, either 250 or 500 volts. With 
purchased power, the current is obtained either from synchro¬ 
nous converters or motor-generator sets. The motor generator 
sets may be either induction or synchronous. When there are 
very few locomotives in use the d-c. generator must be able to 
stand very heavy overloads, for short periods, so that the actual 
capacity fs often determined by the ability to carry heavy mo- 
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mentary overloads, rather than the continuous heating capacity. 
When this peak load is the determining factor, it is possible to 
supply a driving motor smaller than the generator, provided the 
motor has ample pull-out torque. The efficiency and first cost 
would be improved, when using such a motor, and also the power 
factor, if the motor is of the induction type. This scheme is 
particularly applicable to the case when old types of generators 
are at present driven by steam engines and it is desirable to 
change to motor drive. In many cases, these old generators 
will stand very little overload, due to poor commutation, and 
seldom receive overloads, due to the inability of the engines to 
stand much more than full load without becoming stalled. 
Instances have occurred when a 200-h.p. motor was ample to 
drive a 200-kw. generator. Fig. 2 illustrates a load of this 



Fig. 1—Day Load on 800-Ampere Mine Plant 


character. Where the capacity is not determined by the peak 
load, it should be determined by the r. m. s. rather than the aver¬ 
age kw., for both motor and generator, since the heating for such 
a variable load will be considerably greater than that due to the 
average load. This point is well illustrated by Figs. 1 and 2. 

The load factor of the haulage system will not, as a rule, be 
high, but can be improved in some cases by a careful study of 
the schedules on which the trips are brought to the surface. 

The effect of the haulage load on the power factor of the system 
depends upon whether synchronous converters, induction motor- 
generator sets, or synchronous motor-generator sets are used. 

With the induction motor-generator set the power factor will 
depend on the load, and will not average very high, due to the 
fact that the average mine load is low. The synchronous con- 
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verier will have 100 per cent power factor at full load, and can 
be made to give a slightly leading power factor at lighter loads. 
The synchronous motor-generator set has somewhat better char¬ 
acteristics than the synchronous converter, and is better adapted 
for mine service, due to the superior compounding characteristics 
of the generator. Heavy compounding is very desirable for mine 
service, especially when the voltage is 250. The high power fac¬ 
tor of the converter or synchronous motor-generator set will, 
of course, tend to compensate for the lower power factor of the 
fan, hoist, and tipple motors. 

From a standpoint of cost, the desirability of the various types 
of apparatus for converting a-c. power to direct current is in 
the following order: 

1. Synchronous converter 



2—Day Load on 1092-Ampere Mine Plant 


2. Induction motor-generator set 

3. Synchronous “ 

From a standpoint of best operating conditions, the desir¬ 
ability is as follows: 

1. Induction motor-generator set 

2. Synchronous 

3. Synchronous converter. 

From a standpoint of power factor correction, the desirability 
will be as follows; 

1. Synchronous motor-generator set 

2. Synchronous converter 

3. Induction motor-generator set. 

Hoisting. In mines where hoisting is necessary, the load 
factor depends upon the nature of the hoist. Where the shaft is 
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vertical, and high speed and frequent hoisting is required, the 
load curve covers a wide range in a few seconds of time. The 
momentary peaks are very high, while any integrated time peak 
of one minute, or more, will be fairly low. 

This type of load will often cause poor regulation on a power 
company’s system, and is not, as a rule, a desirable load. How¬ 
ever, if there is considerable haulage, fan, pump, and cutting 
load at the same time, the high peaks will be somewhat smoothed 
out. 

Where the peaks are excessive, and cause bad regulation, 
some method of equalizing the load is used. The best known of 
these systems is the Ilgner, which employs a separately excited 
hoist motor, receiving power from a separately excited generator 
driven by an induction motor. By means of a flywheel, and 
slip regulator, the load on the power system will be practically 
constant. The selection of the type of hoisting equipment will 
depend upon the depth, output, and central station rate for 
power. For long slope hoists the variation in power is not so 
great as for vertical hoists, and the a-c. wound-rotor motor has 
desirable characteristics. The power factor and efficiency are 
both low for the average hoisting conditions where a-c. hoist 
motors are used, and the synchronous apparatus must be depended 
upon to improve the power factor. 

Ventilation. Fans for mine ventilation are in most cases of 
too low speed for direct connection to the motor. The type of 
motor used to drive a fan depends upon the conditions under 
which the fan is to operate. 

When the fan operates at the same speed 24 hours per day, and 
is changed only at intervals of a few months, to take care of the 
mine development, a simple arrangement is to belt a constant- 
speed motor to the fan, and change pulleys when a change in 
speed is desired. The simplest type that can be used for this 
application is the a-c. polyphase squirrel cage motor. When 
this motor is to run at low load for long periods the power factor 
can be improved by a special winding. In some cases it is desired 
to operate a fan at a certain speed most of the time, and, occa¬ 
sionally, at a somewhat higher speed for emergency conditions. 
A simple method of accomplishing this is to supply a double 
pulley, and change the speed by sliding the belt from one pulley 
to the other. Since the motor is to be operated at a reduced 
capacity a large percentage of the time, it would be desirable to 
have a high power factor and high efficiency at light load. Fig. 3 
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illustrates what can be accomplished by supplying a special 
winding to a standard motor, to improve the power factor at 
light loads. The efficiency may suffer at full load, but this makes 
little difference, as the proportion of time that the motor operates 
at full load is small. The same effect can be accomplished by 
supplying reduced voltage taps so that the motor can be run at a 

lower voltage when lightly loaded. 

When two definite speeds are required, these can be best obtained 
by the two-speed squirrel cage motor, if a-c. power is available. 
If d-c. power is to be adopted, the commutating pole d-c. motor 
can be used to give high economy at a large range in speed, by 
field control. Where variable-^ speed is required for an a-c. 



Pig. 3—Performance Curves of Squirrel Cage Type Motor 

designed for higH power factor at light loads 

motor, this is generally accomplished by using a wound rotor and 
putting resistance in the rotor circuit. The economy is of course 
low at any but full speed. The fan load, being very steady, will 
greatly improve the load factor and regulation. The power factor 
will not be high, since a fan motor is seldom run at full load. 

Several schemes are being tried out in Europe to give econom¬ 
ical ranges in speed when using a-c. power, by the use of the 
three-phase commutator motor, and also a combination of wound- 
rotor induction motor with low-frequency synchronous converter 
and d-c. motor. While these schemes may be worked out with 
a fair degree of success in Europe, their success in this country 

remains to be seen. 
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Coal Cutting. The power used for coal cutting is generally 
direct current, and is often taken directly from the trolley system. 
Much better voltage regulation can be obtained, as a rule, where 
separate feeders are run for the cutting machines. The load factor 
of a single cutting machine is rather low, as it operates but 10 to 
15 per cent of the time. Each operation lasts several minutes, 
so that the effect on regulation is not bad, and with several 
machines in operation, the load factor will be fairly high. 

A practise which seems to be gaining favor is to do most of the 
cutting at night. This greatly improves the low load factor at 
night, and in many cases relieves the generators, which are ^over¬ 
loaded during the day. 

The air puncher is still used, to a large extent, for under¬ 
cutting, but is being rapidly replaced by electric mining machines, 
wherever it is possible to do so. Where compressors must be 
used, they can, of course, be driven by motors. The load factor 
due to this load is high, owing to the fact that with no cutter in 
operation considerable power is required to keep up pressure in 
the long pipe lines, in which there are, generally, many leaks. 
The induction motor is, as a rule, used for operating compressors, 
with a power factor ranging from 75 to 90 per cent. Synchro¬ 
nous motors are becoming very popular for this service, but must 
be started with the load relieved by unloading valves, or by¬ 
passes. The compressed air system is very uneconomical, and 
in many cases 50 to 75 per cent of the power used can be saved 

by changing to electric drive. 

When the pumps are some distance inside the 

mines, direct-current motors, direct-connected to centrifugal, 
or geared to triplex pumps, are generally used. Power is taken 
from the haulage, or coal cutting lines. For large pumps, a-c. 
motors are used to advantage. These are, in most cases, induc¬ 
tion motors. Where compressed air is used for punchers, it is 
also used, sometimes, to operate pumps and fans. Often the 
old steam engines are simply connected to the air system, and 
with the usual low air pressure and absence of pre-heating, the 
efficiency will, of course, be very low. 

The load factor due to pumping will be very high, as a pump 
is usually run on constant load for hours at a time. In some 
mines the 24-hour load factor is very materially increased by 
using small pumps during the day to pump to a common reser- 
' voir or sump, and then using a large pump to raise the water 
out of the mine during the night. For these small pumps the 
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self-starting d-c. copimutating-pole motor has-been very favor¬ 
ably received by the mine operators, as it cuts down the pump 
attendance to a minimum. 

Any scheme by which a' day load can be shifted to the night 
turn will not only improve the load factor,^ but will cut down 
the capacity of the generating apparatus. Fig. 4 shows a typical 
night load, consisting mostly of cutting machines, and indicates 

the need of improvement of load factor. ^ 

Tipple or Breaker. Motors used on the tipple, or breaker, 
are generally of the induction type, squirrel cage or woun 
rotor. Direct-current motors are frequently used where the 
operation has an isolated power plant. The load factor is 
fairly high, but the power factor will not average high, due o 
the fact that many of the machines are working under-loaded at 
times. The load factor can only be improved by regulan y 
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output, while the power factor can be J 

study of the power requirements, to see tha eac „ j j^tion 

the proper capacity for the work. In some cases, by t^he additi 

of a small flywheel the capacity of the motm can Je 
and the power factor and efficiency increased. 
load as a tipple, or breaker, that power factor correction 
bv the use of synchronous apparatus. 

While making investigations, at different mines, o t e power 
rfpniiirements one of the authors has frequently come across 
steam power" applications where the engine is far larger t an 
necrsarr The general reason for this is that the particular 
“was the only one available at the time and the advanffig 

obLined was that the engine would operate for long 
little or no attention. The difficulty of making tests on an 
engine is sometimes responsible for these misapplications. On 
the other hand, the ease with which electrical tests can be mad 
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makes it a comparatively simple matter to select a motor of the 
proper capacity. 

Machine and Blacksmith Shop* The machine and blacksmith 
load is, generally, too small to have mtich influence on either 
load factor or power factor. Direct-current or squirrel cage in¬ 
duction motors are used. 

Lights. The lighting load is a small percentage of the total, 
where the lighting is confined to the tipple and mine, proper. 
This lighting is, generally, taken from the haulage system, to 
save wiring. With purchased power, all outside lighting should 
be alternating-current, since the regulation on the haulage system 
is not suitable for economical lighting. 

The following table shows a summary of the various load 
factors and power factors, and ways in which they can be im¬ 
proved: 


Load 

Load factor 

Method of 
improvement 

Power 

factor 

Method of 
improvement 


Per cent 


Per cent 


Haulage. 

15 to 30 

Proper arrangement 
of schedule 

70 to 100 

Use synchronous 

motor-generator 
sets or synchronous 
converters 

Hoisting.. 

10 to 30 

Equalizing system 

60 to 90 

Equalizing system 

Ventilation. 

100 


70 to 90 

Use special winding 
to give high, power 
factor at light loads 

Coal cutting..... 

20 to 50 

Do cutting at night 
to improve load 
factor of system. 

70 to 100 

Use synchronous 
motor-generator 
sets or synchronous 
converters 

Pumping-.... 

70 to lOO 

If possible change 
part of pumping to 
night turn 

70 to 100 

Use synchronous 
motor-generator 
sets or synchronous 
converters 

Tipple or breaker 

20 to 60 

Keep output steady 

• 

50 to 70 

Use motors of prop¬ 
er capacity—not 
too large 

Macbine shop 

40 to 70 

Load too small to 


Use motors of prop- 

Blacksmith shop 


affect load factor 
seriously 


er 'capacity—not 
too large 

Lights.. 

60 to 90 

Load too small to 
affect load factor 
seriously 

9 

If a-c., use trans¬ 
formers of proper 
capacity—not too 
large 


Power Rates 

The larger purchasers of. power generally have a fairly good 
idea of how their power costs are made up, although very often 
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they have no definite information as to the actual costs. Most 
operators appreciate that their costs may be roughly divided 
into two groups, the first including the fixed charges, such as in¬ 
terest, depreciation, and amortization, and the second the various 

charges such as fuel, stores, labor, etc. 

In a given station some of the items included under the secon 
heading may be considered as fixed charges, as they are, practi 
cally, independent of the load. This is the case with such items 

as labor, line maintenance, etc. _ 

Keeping in view the fact that the cost of power is made up of 
a fixed element and a variable element, it is clear to most large 
consumers, who have given the matter attention, that the most 
equitable way of charging for power is one that is base on a 

system that takes this into consideration. 

Furthermore, they are alive to the fact that their total power 
cost is likely to be lower with such an arrangement than would 
be the case with a flat rate, as the central stations must arrange 
their rates so that a profit can be made, which leads to setting 
flat rates at such a figure that any load factor of t e system 

would be profitable. , • + r 

It is immaterial whether the power is generated in a central 

station, and distributed to a number of customers, or whether 

each of the consumers has his own generating station; the power 

cost will be made up of the same items, which can be very easily 

demonstrated to a prospective customer. The difficulty ^ways 

occurs in persuading the customer that the particular rate pro- 

posed is a fair one. _ ^ i i 

Although the question of power rates is, mainly, a local ojm, 

a short discussion of various power rates, and how they may e 
influenced by the customer’s load, may not be out of place. 

Flat Rate. Very little power is sold to large users on a flat 
rate. On account of the simplicity of tins system, it is very suit¬ 
able for small customers, where it is impossible to obtain an 
intelligent appreciation of the proper basis for charing for 
power. Flat rates are usually very high, and necessarily leave 

a considerable margin for variation of load factor. ^ 

When power is to be purchased in large quantities, a flat ra e 
does not enable the customer to obtain the advantage that should 
be derived from high load factor, or, if it is so arranged as to do 
this it does not adequately protect the central station, ihis 
system is therefore quite unsuitable for large customers, a^ can 
only be defended on account of its simplicity, and the difficulty 
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that is encountered in properly determining the basis of an equit¬ 
able power charge. 

Maximum Demand System. The late Dr. John Hopkinson 
suggested this system over twenty years ago, the idea 
being to take the load factor into consideration when deter¬ 
mining the power costs. This system, as worked out by various 
companies, principally in England, of recording the maximum 
instantaneous demand, and basing the power costs upon one 
rate for a certain number of kw-hr. per month per kw. demand, 
and upon another rate for the remainder of the power, has been 
generally known as the Wright system, from its principal advo¬ 
cate, Mr. Arthur Wright, who introduced it many years ago. 

For instance, for the first 50 kw-hr. per month per kw. demand 
the rate might be five cents, and for all power in excess the rate 
of, say, one cent might be charged. Thus, if the maximum de¬ 
mand is 100 kw., and the monthly power consumed is 10,000 kw- 
hr., the first 5000 kw-hr. would be charged at five cents, and the 
second 5000 kw-hr. at one cent, making a total of $300, or an 
average rate of three cents. This system has been used in var¬ 
ious forms, and is still used by a number of concerns. 

For industrial power it has a great many disadvantages, not 
the least being the difficulty of determining the maximum de¬ 
mand. The system is not on the correct basis, as it does not take 
into consideration the equipment that the power station must 
have available for the customer. It is, however, a decided im¬ 
provement upon the fiat rate system, but a poor system to use 
with small customers, in view of the difficulty of explaining the 
great variation in the cost of power that is liable to occur at 
different seasons of the year. This difficulty is increased in 
proportion to the number of customers on the system. With a 
few large customers there is usually very little trouble in ad¬ 
justing the accounts, and explaining the variations. 

Due to the fact that it does not clearly recognize the basis on 
which the cost of power is founded, it is not an easy rate to ex¬ 
plain to a customer. There are a number of variations which at¬ 
tempt to avoid the defects of this system. For instance, a 
certain percentage, only, of the maximum peak is sometimes 
taken as a basis of charging, but the system is fundamentally 
wrong. 

Flat Rate with Fixed Charge. In view of what has been said 
as to the cost of power, it is obvious that the only correct 
basis is one that takes into consideration the fixed charges^ 
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on the equipment that must be kept in reserve for the customer, 
and a variable charge depending on the amount of power con- 

S'CLXXXOd. 

The only way that the amount of power sta,tion equipment 
that is required by each customer can be determined is by keep¬ 
ing some record of the customer’s load conditions. ^ ^ 

There are certain differences of opinion as to what is a fair 
basis on which to determine fixed charge. Some operators are 
of the opinion that any load that may be sustained for a peno 
of, say, five minutes, is the proper basis, and others ta e m o (mn 
sideration the average load for some definite period. ^ The latter 
is, in our opinion, the correct system, especially for mimng wOTk, 
or for any service where the load fluctuates very rapi y* 
instance, if the five-minute peak load is to be taken as t e asis 
for fixed charges, it is quite possible to have such condiitions t a 
there never will be any peak that will last this time. It has been 
our experience that there is quite a number of cases w er 
strict reading of the contract would mean that the power com¬ 
pany could not collect any sum for fixed charges. Then, again, 
within certain limits, the instantaneous peak loac^ do not concern 
the central station, as the generators have sufficient overloa 

capacity to take care of such peaks. 

It is the load that must be carried for, say, fifteen minu es, or 
half an hour, that really determines the capacity of the genera¬ 
ting plant, and therefore the proper basis for charging is one a 
takes tHs point into consideration. In other words, the averag , 
or integrated, peak load, for a reasonable penod, must be use ■. 
The period taken is, generally, fifteen minutes to half an horn, 
the larger power stations adopting a longer^penod, as the variety 
of their load enables them to take a more liberal attitude towards 
the customer than is possible with a smaller station. 

To determine, to some extent, the effect of the length of th 
integrated peak upon the basis of charging, a number of invest¬ 
igations have been made, and the results of one case are shown 
in Fig. 5. This figure shows the peak load on a basis ot a - 
minute, 10-minute and 15-minute average peak. The results 
may be summarized as follows. Taking the 15-minute peak as 
a basis, the 5-minute and 10-minute peaks are given as a per- 

centage: 


15-minute peak ... 
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The difference is comparatively small, 
easier to persuade a customer that a 15-mmute ® ^ ^ 

able basis, which is not always the case 
The results shown in Fig. 5 are made up of smm 
made on six different mines belonging to one ^ 

It is usually not possible to arrange the 
large customer pays so that it will cover the 

of the station that would be represented by be 

on, say, a 15-minute integrated peak, as the cha g 
so high that it would be difficult to secme ^^^me^ , ^ 

It is usually very easy, however, to obtam a fix 

would be equal to the corresponding figure if t ^ ^ 

stalled his own station, which he could , J’ have 

cost per kw. capacity than the centra s ^ prob- 

considerably shorter lines, and the standar q P 

ably would not be so high. somewhat 

It is, therefore, generally necessary to take ^ . , bg 

lower than the full amount, and frorn the f °Unt 

central station this is justified, because the ® conditions 

the benefit of the diversity factor, which under certain conditions 

in the cate of the ^ “ 

Firs. The total 5-nrinute peak of the s» mnes ■= «^y « 

pe?'.;nt of the sun. of the individual 6-n.nut. pe^s rf the 

different mines._ S>m 

Where many mines are being operaxea iroiu 

preater diversity would be expected. 

. ®^The addition^ Hat tate per kw-hr. is a very -uch ”ore^ 

Me charge, and the average customer is “»»f ^ “/j^ed 

tor a Sat rate that represents a fair profit, ‘f 

chsnge n.ust he reduced below what “ “ XfSltomers 

A ^reat deal of this difficulty is due to the fact that custome 

Lve, as a rule, very little idea as to the bavt 

variable charges in their power accounts, “d tW 
not been educated to see these charps in 

In the case of a large system, supplying pow , ,, ,, large 

small consumers, the question naturaUy arises, shoffid the large 
user pay the same rate as the smaller one? In general, W 
reasonable for the large customer to ®^Pf * L 

looks on the matter from the ^^oldln ^ 

with his own generating plant, and this is a concuuon 

be met by the central station. 
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The cost to a station decreases, somewhat, as the amount of 
power used increases, as the expenditure for lines, labor, etc., 
for the equipment required by any one customer is not very 
different whether the average load is 100 kw. or 1000 kw. A 
system of giving a discount on the rate per kw-hr., depending 
upon the consumption, would be a fair and equitable method 
of meeting this condition. 

Effect of Power Factor on Rates, This is a question 
that is of considerable interest to the central station. 
Usually, no difficulty is encountered in demonstrating to a con¬ 
sumer that a reasonable power factor should be maintained. 

Some central stations are attempting to meet this condition 
by regulations designed to control the type of apparatus used 
by the customer, but there are limits to this arrangement that 
reduce the value of the scheme. It is customary to require 
synchronous motor-generator sets to be used for direct-current 
work, and, as a great deal of the power required by mines is for 
haulage, coal cutters, etc., fairly good results can be obtained by 
this simple expedient, but there are a great many cases where 
induction load predominates, and a more definite scheme is 
required. It appears to the authors that, if it is found necessary 
seriously to consider the power factor, a definite limit should be 
set, and for lower values an increased rate charged. This can 
be arranged for by determining the kv-a. and kw. consumption 
of the consumer. To make it desirable for the customer to 
maintain his power factor as high as possible, a bonus might be 
given if it averages above the limit set. 

Methods of Measurement. Although some system based 
upon the peak loads is generally recognized as being cor¬ 
rect, it is not at all easy to determine a rate with a basis that 
can be accurately measured, due to the fact that in the past, 
apparatus has not been available for the satisfactory recording 
of the peak loads. Graphic recording meters of the usual type 
are not at all satisfactory, as they do not show the maximum 
average for a definite period, without a considerable amount of 
investigation, and they are not accurate if used to record the 
instantaneous peaks. 

When rates are based upon the instantaneous peak, a certain 
percentage of which is taken to represent the station capacity 
required by a particular customer, there is, usually, room for 
considerable discussion as to the methods of determining these 
peaks. 
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During some investigations made bj one of 
the^h cost of power for a particular instellation, rt waa fomd 

Sat tie meters "used, under “"kSe to ^ 

approximately 60 I*'a, further investigation 
meters overshooting. Thisdiscov y that a 

of a number of other considerable dissat- 

isfaction on the part of the customers. a chart that 

The graphic meter in ease of disputes, and 

is a permanent record, which can circuits, etc., 

it shows extraordinary peak loads, s.n.™ning charges, 

which can be left out of “ £^um insln- 

The type of meter that snnply ^criminate 

taneous [“4 and normal operating peaks, 

STh"—pra^icahy useless, under modem 

conditions, for industnal plants. ^ 

Undoubtedly the proper J ^^iinite period, and 

will integrate the peak \ i niay be refLed-to, at 

record this in such a w^ that ,,av. been de- 

any time, in case of dispute. , 1 ^= 4 pned about six years 

viid, and we believe that the first were togned abou 

ago for the Victoria Falls Power ^omP J- 

^Due to the fact that the ^ ^ have not 

given Uslt that would be desirable, through a 

been developed to the extent ™ paring the last 

lack of demand on the part of the ^ ® 

few years, however, f “'^lltllnrtea^d *e number of 
stations to secure tSs” uifion of charging to 

large consumers, and has brong ^^re attention. 

such a position that these ev be made so that the 

In designing such apparatus provismn ma 

ureter pick wo"be’ satisfactory 

IfsiCly’bave a meter divide the hour mto 

^"llrt Icl^ng dlrilg one of the periods, and part 
another If a peak load^ Id tl^ome iieriods, 

S:™irimtrfedbyth.met«wo„iabeody^^^ 
viT If two integrating devices are used, *> 0 * oferaung on 
Se“.me recording device, and they are staggered, then there 
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is no chance of such a condition occurring. It may happen that 
the record will not show the absolute maximum, but the differ¬ 
ence will be very small. 

Power Factor Measurement. The power factor must be 
considered in conjunction with the power requirements, and 
any scheme using a graphic power factor meter is unsatis¬ 
factory, as it might easily happen that for fairly long periods a 
leading component is provided by the motor-generator, which 
would be of little value to the station, as it would not exist 
during the time when the equipment is loaded to its capacity. 
A much more satisfactory system is to consider the average power 
factor, but it is not possible to obtain values direct, as no kilovolt¬ 
ampere meter is available. We can, however, integrate the, 
wattless component by a suitable meter, and thereby obtain 
the average value of power factor. 

Suggestions for Power Contracts. In view of what has been 
said, we would suggest that an ideal power contract for mines 
should be based upon the following: 

(a) Fixed charge, depending upon the integrated peak load for a 
reasonable period, so that it will represent, approximately, the equip¬ 
ment required to carry consumer’s load. 

(b) In addition to the above, a fiat rate per kw-hr., based on operating 
costs, taking into consideration the amount of power used, and allowing 
a graduated discount to give large consumers a lower rate. 

(c) If power factor is a consideration, a reasonable limit should be 
set, lower power factors being penalized by increasing the rate per kw-hr., 
and a reduction in rate granted if high power factor is obtained. 

We believe that if this plan were generally followed, it would 
be possible to meet all the conditions arising in mining work, 
and to fix rates that can be given to all consumers that will 
represent profitable business. 

In conclusion, it must be pointed out that to secure this load 
the central station should adopt a generous policy towards its 
customers, and when there is doubt as to the effect of operating 
conditions upon the station’s costs, it should be prepared to accept 
the risk, rather than attempt to place a burden upon the con¬ 
sumer which may not be justified by results. The central 
station has the advantage of the diversity of loads, and a part 
of this benefit should be given to the consumer. 
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Discussion on “ Mining Loads for Stations^;, 

(Sykes and Bright), Pittsburgh, Pa., April 19, lyiii., 

P M Lincoln: I do not think in our industry there is 
which the members of the fraternity have more 
anything thanThS have on this question of power 

rate^^It is somewhat difiEicult in the first place to obtain a proper 
.?tf;entiorof S items to include, to amve at a proper power 
^Po=siblv the best way to get at it would be to consider 

it pci bk is almost c«tam, 

wh"bL;. ide J pV m-y ogmcit may not be 

an ideal pow« rate m the opmmn of ^ ^ iecognize load 

factor, it should 

the quantity of p ’ in addition to these requirements, 

at which the peak load occurs. hv c;tandard instru- 

it should be easily by Lmk>‘s which 

r''*%°h';™“af excii™ ^rin aSdiLn to all that, it 
go^be^l; mte wbi*^ some 

inc^istJncD'AIng the to 8“ £ “ 

rate, because a fate winch ‘^'^“‘^S'^rthe to of 
power ^sctor, quto y P ^ g,,gj 2 y Pleasurable and also 

day at which the P.®^ ’ exnlained to the power customer. 

s " «to 

which will give the best ’ thich most us wilt differ, 

promise shall consist of is the Jer is. I think, 

The rate vdiich the maximum demand plus; 

an equitable one. it P. that the power factor 

a kw-hr. rate, and a sugges Low that is going 

should be taken into consideration. Yb^feve that a rat^that 

is based upon a M<Sdt od- 

one. However, the quest w which will measure maxi- 

There are instruments on ^ ^ gt they have not 

mum demand, but they are no ^ here ^ain is a serious 

had a very wide when wf come this question of 

difficulty that confronts us instrument which will^ve 

power rates, ihe aemaria take into eonsidera- 

5s the maximum tof S Ihe prodnctimi 

tion the power f^cW’ n anri accurate and will be stahdard- 

of a meter which will be ch^P ^ .^(re can now say that we 

ized, but as yet I do not beheve that we can now y 

t&ove,' a”terrato?khhr., based on operating costa, tajong 
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into consideration the amounts of power used, and allowing a 
graduated discount to give large consumers a lower rate. I 
believe that this basis of charge is considered very carefully m Mr. 
Hopkinson’s design of his wholesale rate of charge, of which he 
speaks in the early part of his paper, that is, based on a kilowatt 
demand charged for fixed investment, and a sliding scale for the 
operating charges or the kilowatt-hours consumed per month. 

Along these lines various central stations in the country have 
based a secondary charge, as it is called, per Idlowatt-hour 
consumed, on such a sliding scale as ranges^ down. If a mine 
consumes, say 50,000 kw-hr., it gets a rate which runs down until 
it strikes about 6 or 7 mills per kw-hr. and below this sliding 
scale rate there is a still further discount given for prompt 
payment of bills. 

Now, the central station, in addition to offermg a rate of tms 
kind, should take into consideration, as Mr. Lincoln suggested, 
the time at which the peak comes during the month. Where the 
central station is located in a large community, where it has 
considerable general business, and the business of the mine is only 
incidental to its general business, it may be considered that the 
mining operation is primarily off-peak business. They con¬ 
sequently should rectify their primary charge, or fixed investment 
charge, to conform to the investment required for the mine, 
which keeps off its peak. . This should involve a different rate 
from that which is offered to the ordinary consumers, and the 
central station should be in a position to offer a very flattering 
rate to mine operators. 

The matter of peak we know is of considerable importance to 
a central station company, not only during the summer months 
when the mine operates, but speaking of it in a general way. It 
might be shown that in one of the largest central^ stations, prob¬ 
ably the largest, in the middle west, there are investments _ of 
$80,000,000 in equipment, transmission lines, etc., and during 
the summer months $25,000,000 of that investment is lying idle, 
and this large amount of equipment is installed to take care of 
the peak in the winter months; consequently, it has arranged 
very flattering off-peak rates to all classes of industries in order 
to improve its yearly load factor. 

There is one point which Mr. Bright touched on in reading the 
paper, in the early part of it, which did not deal with the rate 
situation, but was a question of operating steam engines in 
mines. The fact that the engine was considerably larger than 
was required was due to the fact that there was_ no other engine 
available. That is quite a common occunrence in rnines, as well 
as a matter of fact, in all classes of business, and it brings out 
very forcibly one of the strongest points that central station 
companies could use as arguments in favor of their service, 
and that is the flexibility of central station drive. As the mine 
win increase in capacity, or other machines are added to its 
equipment, it is not necessary to put in alargerunit—simply add 
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a larger motor ; and in view of the contemplated growth of a 
mine, it is sometimes customary to put in a considerably larger 
engine than is required at the outset, and you can see that in 
this way the inefficiency at which a plant was operated during the 
earlier period might be quite considerable. 

The central station company, although it is not its inclination 
to curtail the activity of the consulting engineers, maintains men 
who are thoroughly familiar with all classes of industries. The 
central station will have a man for instance, who will be an 


expert on mining, and he will give every attention possible not 
only to the securing of the business but also to the designing of 
the best equipment for the mine, and one of the prime slogans, you 
might say, of central station activity is the fact that after the 
piece of business is secured the work of the power man has only 
just begun. He must necessarily follow this piece of business 
and see that it continues to operate to the satisfaction of the 
consumer, and he should always be ready to offer any suggestion 
that will improve the economy of the operation. 

Theodore Swann: I am connected with a company in West 
Virginia which is installing a plant in the heart of the coal fields, 
with the express idea of serving the coal mine load only. We 
tried to determine that ideal rate, which I know we have not 


done so far, but we have given the customers a certain benefit of 
the diversity. If a customer’s demand is between 50 kw. and 300 
kw., we determine his demand on the basis of a five-minute 
integrated peak, and set his circuit-breaker at 100 per cent over¬ 
load, thus giving the individual mine the benefit of a 100 per 
cent overload, which will take care of any drop. If the demand is 
between 300 and 500 kw., if there is more than one line being 
operated by this customer, because there are very fewjndividual 
mines that require over 300 kw., we kngthen the time^ou^ 

10 minutes, and only give him 75 per cent overload, instead 
of 100 per cent overload. In the case of a customer using 500 
kw. and over, we stretch the time to 15 minutes, and cut the 
overload down to 50 per cent.^ In that way we believe we have 
every class of customer paying us the same interest char^. 
By actual investigation of more than one hundred plants in the 
field we find the average investment per kw, of station capacity 
by the customer to be $80. If we charge six per cent interest on 
that, and 7.5 per cent for obsolescehce, as we prefer to caJl it, 
and 1.5 per cent for insurance and-taxes, we haven total of lo 
per cent fixed charges per kw. of rated capacity, which mak^ a 
rate of $12 per year for fixed charges, independent of operating 
expenses, and we determine our rate on the same basis^at^^ 
per kw. of demand per year, to coyer the carrying of rese^ed 
Liacity for the operator. On tests made on fifty-six plants, 
which will average 200 kw. each, we found the inte^ated pe^ 
to be 60 per cent of the instated ^ 

customers would be paying themselves on the basisn^^^ 
kw. per year, but on the same number of kilowatts, only pay g 
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US 60 per cent of that. They would have the 40 per cent, which 
means that is the reserve carried over the average of the fifty-six 
plants that we have tested on this basis. 

As to the load factor, we found the minimum load factor based 
on the integrated peak to be 5.3 per cent, and the maximum load 
factor to be 49.7, and the average of the entire field to be 26.4, 
but the load factor based on demand to be only 15.8 per cent. 
These figures were determined by the printometer which we used 
on all the plants, conducting tests which covered from one day to 
ten days, in securing the average. We determined the average 
tonnage by the production for 1912, and during the time of all 
these tests we were “ off ” less than one per cent of the average 
normal production, so for that reason the figures may be taken 
as representing actual operating conditions to a degree which is 
measurably correct. 

As to the diversity, by plotting the load curves of twelve plants 
we found the diversity to be 14.25, and taking twenty-two plants 
we found a diversity of 1.52. We figured originally we would 
have a diversity of 1. 5, and instead of receiving $12 per kw. per 
year of demand we would receive §18 per kw. of our central 
station demand, thus enabling us to put more money than $80 
per kw. including transmission, into our service. 

From the present test, it would seem that our 1.5 diversity 
is going to be low. The 1,52 was based on the average of 
twenty “two plants, that aggregated 3,000 kw. of demand, and 
we expect to have on our line something like 20,000 or 25,000 kw. 
so that it would indicate, while the ratio is very much less as 
you increase the number of plants, that it will be possible to 
obtain a diversity, an hourly mining load, of at least 1.75. That 
is on bituminous coal, the majority of the mines being drift or 
slope mines, only about 10 per cent of our total output being 
shaft mines, and in that particular instance we measured the 
current to the customer at one point , and he carried it out to 18 
points, so they get the benefit of the diversity before it goes on 
our line. If we had more of the hoisting loads, as you have in 
Pennsylvania, I do not think we coilld get the same results we 
had on that basis. 

One of the most advantageous features to the mine operator 
in purchasing power, in my opinion, is to have a definite method 
of determining his cost. I have made the statement to some 
operators that we might charge them 25 per cent more per 
kilowatt-hour for current, and even at that we would save 
them money at the end of the year. At first that sounds more 
or less like a fish story, but relocation is our one hobby. The 
average power plant will lose from 30 to 50 volts in transmission 
from the power house to the drift mouth. In no case have we 
recommended underground substations. We want to simplify 
the operation in every way possible. This relocation means 
additional voltage on the machines; and in the case of one mine, 
which represented an average condition, which we tested, we 
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and properly applying it. In nearly every case that we canvassed, 
the operators of the mines were more than anxious to get the 
facts about their equipment, and many of them said we want 
you to^ please tell us frankly what you think of our conditions.” 
Sometimes they have been so bad that we did not dare tell them 
frankly what we did think of them. I have dealt with the coal 
operators for about four years, and of all the different classes of 
people, I believe they are a class you cannot put anything over 
on’' and get away with it. You must have a fair, square rate, you 
may tell them you are charging them enough, but you must give 
every one of them exactly the same rate. I have known of 
cases where a salesman would sell one operator something at one 
price, and another operator the same thing at a different price, 
and it is only a question of days until that man’s usefulness is 
done with in that particular field. I think that is true of the coal 
operators more so than it is with any other class of people. 
The inter-relationship and ownership between the companies 
makes it absolutely necessary to have a uniform contract. We 
have a new Public Service Commission in West Virginia, which, 
to a certain extent, has been the reason why we cannot make 
exceptions. On the other hand, when a coal operator believes he 
is getting the same contract as every other man, the tendency 
is for him not to read the contract, even. He will say, ” Is this 
the same contract that so and. so has?” And I will say, “ Yes,” 
and in some cases show the signature of the other man, and he 
will sign the contract and say, If I am getting what he is 
getting, it is all right.” 

H. C. Eddy: I think that Messrs. Sykes and Bright are to 
be congratulated upon the many good things that appear in their 
paper. There is one paragraph, which I. think most mine opera¬ 
tors ought to cut out and paste somewhere where they can refer 
to it frequently and become thoroughly familiar with it. That 
paragraph is this: 

‘' It is immaterial whether the power is generated in a central 
station, and distributed to a number of customers, or whether 
each of the customers has his own generating station; the power 
cost will be made up of the same items, which can be very easily 
demonstrated to a prospective customer.” 

The only exception I would make to that is the last clause— 
it is not always so easy to demonstrate to the possible customer 
that he has any fixed charges. So many of them are apt to 
consider that the cost of the labor, the cost of the coal that they 
use, and the other incidental operating expenses are the only 
expenses that enter into the cost, and when you call their atten¬ 
tion to interest on investment and depreciation, and some of 
these other items which are absolutely a part of the cost, they 
are apt to get back at you with the statement that the plant has 
long ago paid for itself, consequently no interest charge should 
apply, and they maintain the pliant in good operating condition, 
and it is, therefore, not a part of their bookkeeping to make 
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any charge for depreciation. I think that if the average owner 
and operator of a power generating plant would consider these 
points a little more carefully than they have done in the past, 
that perhaps their ideas as to the cost of generating would be 
materially altered. 

There is another point which I had intended to speak about, 
but which has been covered very fully by Mr. Swann, and that is 
the question of the primary charge based, say, upon a kilowatt 
of demand. The paper states: ‘‘ It is usually not possible to 
arrange the fixed charge that a large customer pays so that it will 
cover the total fixed charges of the station.” I do not consider 
that that is altogether necessary, that it should cover, because 
of the fact of the diversity factor that enters into a large system 
supplying power to a number of different customers, whose 
demands on that station come at varying periods, so that there 
is no great likelihood of one peak being superimposed upon 
another, and thus making unusual demands upon the plant 
and requiring it to carry a very high reserve capacity. 

So far as I am able, I should like to endorse absolutely the 
remarks of Mr. Swann with regard to uniformity of treatment 
of various customers. That is the only way that it is possible 
to sell either service or a commodity. One man’s money is as 
good as another man’s, and so long as one man makes the same 
use of the facilities which the central station offers him as another 
one, these two men should be treated exactly alike. 

There is another point I should like to bring out, and that is 
that it seems to me there has been an unnecessary discussion 
of the rate per kilowatt-hour. I do not believe that that is of 
as much real interest to the purchaser of power as the amount of 
his bill. I do not believe that there is an operator who cares 
very much what his rate per kilowatt-hour may be, provided 
the total cost of jjower purchased from the central station is less 
than he can produce the same quality service for himself, and 
whether your rate be 15 or 20 cents per kw-hr., and you can 
save him money in the course of a year, he is your customer for 
all time and your friend as well. So that while there is a great 
difference of opinion as to what constitutes the proper rate, and 
as Mr. Lincoln has pointed out, a proper rate, an ideal rate, from 
the central station standpoint, is usually almost impossible of 
explanation to the man who is not familiar with the problems 
of the central station, yet I think it is possible to incorporate all 
or nearly all of the elements of an ideal rate in such a way as to 
at least appear reasonable to the man you are attempting to 
deal with; even though he does not understand all of it, and that 
lends even greater force to what Mr. Swann has said in regard to 
uniformity of treatment of various customers. If they feel that 
you are dealing fairly with them, and that each man gets the same 
rate as his neighbor, and they will soon find it out if he is not, 
the question as to whether the rate is properly constructed and 
whether it is readily understandable, becomes a secondary 
matter. 
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S. B. Storer; The question of rates is one I have been con- 

siderably interested in for the last ten years, and I am glad to see 
that so many of the expressions of sentiment here thil morning 

eWe vf ^ of a maximum demand 
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ing^to be equitable alike to the power company and the consumer 
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should take that feature into consideration. A steam plant can 
stand a peak of much longer time with safety, due to the stored 
energy in the boilers, than can any water plant which usually 
has no overload capacity in the wheel. 

The fixed charge, as a proportion of the total cost, may in 
general be made considerably less with a steam plant-than with 
a water plant, on account of the lower investment, but the kilo¬ 
watt-hour charge must be correspondingly higher, due to higher 
operating costs. Twelve dollars per kilowatt-year as a fixed 
charge on a steam plant is fair to customers of almost all sizes, 
but on a water-power system, you must take into consideration 
the diversity factor to a much greater extent, and a user of 5000 
h.p. should pay a great deal higher rate per horse power year or 
kilowatt-year, on the maximum demand, than the little fellow 
does. To my notion, the ideal system makes use of a low service 
charge per kilowatt-year for little consumers, perhaps of 5, 
10, 15, 20 h.p., or even up to 50 h.p., and that may be $12 per 
kilowatt-year on their installed capacity or their contract amount 
of power, as they ordinarily require it, but if you put on a 5000- 
h.p. customer, your diversity factor is so cut down, that, as a 
general proposition, the rate per kilowatt-year should be 50 
per cent more than it is to the small customer. Most of the 
contracts which I have negotiated take that feature into consid¬ 
eration and have a continually increasing kilowatt or capacity 
charge, from the smallest to the largest. To compensate for 
the increasing service charge rate, and also to meet the com¬ 
mercial conditions arising under actual operating systems, the 
kilowatt-hour rate for the small consumer is made perhaps 1.5 
or 3 cents, while for the very large consumer it is only 3 or. 4 
mills, the service charge making up about one-half or even two- 
thirds of the total cost of power to the consumer. 

I quite agree with the last gentleman who spoke that the 
average consumer does not care anything about the kilowatt-hour 
rate, provided his monthly bill is reasonable. While it is a 
statement of a somewhat retrogressive character, I am going to 
say that I think most of the tests to determine what the average 
manufacturing plant or any other power consumer uses, and 
what the hill is going to be, is pretty much time wasted. A good 
power salesman, with considerable experience, having a line of con¬ 
sumers with whose plants he is familiar, can tell what each plant 
ought to operate at, and if he has the courage of Ms convictions 
and believes it, and his power company has its nerve with it, they 
will go in and tell that customer— will equip your plant, 

supply it with power at our standard rates and you will run 
the plant with this power for a year. If at the end of that 
time the results do not appeal to you or you are not satisfied 
with the bills or service, you can discontinue its use and we will 
take the apparatus off your hands at what it cost you.” I have 
used that same method repeatedly when it was impossible to 
convince certain manufacturers that their costs for electric 
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power would be within a reasonable limit. They did not care 
about that. They knew that it cost them very much less for 
power than the figures we mentioned, but they were willing that 
we should put in an equipment on the basis which I have out¬ 
lined, and we have never yet been called upon to take back the 
apparatus,. Service is the meat of the whole power discussion, and 
whether it is one basis of charging, or another, does not materially 
affect the consumer, so long as the result is satisfactory; but 
it is necessary, because of public service commissions, and 
because of swapping of stories back and forth between consumers, 
to have a power contract which is absolutely uniform for all 
of them, and you cannot get that by giving a five-minute peak 
to one customer, a fifteen-minute peak to another and half-hour 
peaks to others. 

Graham Bright: I have not very much to say in closing the 
discussion on this paper. Mr. Lincoln made the remark that 
there was not an instrument at a reasonable price, available at 
present for making a proper record as mentioned in the paper, 
but it probably will not be very long until we can get instruments 
of this type. It is simply a question of time, because when there 
is a demand for a certain instrument it will be developed, and 
in my opinion it will not be long until we have instruments of 
the proper kind, at a reasonable price, to accomplish this service. 

Mr. Vigo mentioned the difficulty of moving a steam engine 
around, as the plant grows, after the engine becomes too small 
and must be replaced by a larger one. It is quite a difficult mat¬ 
ter to take the engine out and put a larger one in its place, but 
when the power supply is received from a central station, and 
the motor which the customer has becomes too small, it is a 
comparatively simple matter to slip a larger motor in its place, 
and use the smaller motor in some other application. 

The question came up yesterday in regard to using the name¬ 
plate rating as the basis for fixed charge. There is a point in 
connection with this scheme which makes it rather a hardship 
for the customer. Very frequently in opening up a mine it is 
desirable to put in apparatus large enough to take care of the 
conditions in the future, and if the name plate ratings are taken 
as a basis for the fixed charge, it means that the customer is 
burdened with a heavy fixed charge until his apparatus becomes 
loaded. The result is he might buy apparatus entirely too small 
for his future needs, which will soon become overloaded, causing 
general dissatisfaction. 

There is one question which has not been brought up in this 
discussion—Mr. Eddy mentioned it in his paper yesterday—that 
one of the first advantages to the operator from central station 
power was the decreased cost. Under certain conditions this 
is not always the first advantage and it is not always necessary 
to show an operator for a mine that his costs will decrease. In 
fact, I believe that in many cases an operator can afford to 
pay at least 10 per cent more for power secured from the central 
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station than it would cost him to produce it himself, due to the 
absence of worry and care and absence of investment, so that it 
is not always necessary to show the customer a decreased cost. 

In regard to the policy of the central station with its customer, 
there has been too much secretiveness in the past, and the general 
opinion of the customer has been that the central station is 
charging all the traffic will bear. It is only by an open and 
liberal policy toward the customer that the central station can 
obtain the confidence of the public, and the central station should 
stand ready to make concessions to a customer who is in trouble, 
or has a long period of shut-down. 
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